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Art I. — 1. Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. 7 vols. 1812 — 1851. 

2. The Cottager's Calendar of Garden 
Operations. By Joseph Paxton. 1849. 

3. The Gardeners Chronicle and Agricul- 
tural Gazette. (Weekly.) Edited by Pro- 
fessor Lindley. 10 vols. 1841—1851. 

4. The Cottage Gardener. (Weekly.) Con- 
ducted by George W. Johnson, Esq. 5 
vols. 1848—1851. 

5. The Miscellaneous Writings of John 
Evelyn, Esq. Now first collected by Wil- 
liam Upcott. 1825. 

t. Phytotogia; or the Philosophy of Agri- 
culture and Gardening. By Erasmus Dar- 
win, M.D. 

7. An Introduction . to Physiological and 
Systematical Botany. By Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith. 1825. 

8. An Introduction to the Natural System 
of Botany. By John Lindley. 1830. 

4 1 nevsr had any other desire so strong and 
so like to covetousness as that one which I have 
had always — that I might be master at last of a 
small house and large garden, with very moder- 
ate conveniences joynea to them, and there de- 
dicate the remainder of ray life only to the cul- 
ture of them and study of Nature-— 

And (here, with no design beyond my wall, 

Whole arid entire to lye, 

Jh no inactive ease and no unglorious poverty.' 

Cowley's wish is, like Pope's Universal 
Prayer, adapted to all sorts and conditions of 
men. How many hundred thousand times, 
in each of the nearly two hundred years since 
the Epistle to John Evelyn, Esq., was written, 
has the same ardent longing been breathed 
by lips that pant to inhale the fresh breeze 
of the country, instead of the smoke-laden air 

VOL. I.TTXTT. 1 



of the town 1 Give me but a garden ! is the 
aspiration sighed forth, with more or less 
of hope, in cities and in solitudes, by children 
and by their grandsires. From Punch's indi- 
cation of the season when to rake mignonette- 
box with silver fork, pass to Leichhardt's sketch 
of a persevering brother in Australian explora- 
tion: — 

' Mr. Phillips is rather singular in his habits ; 
he erects his tent generally at a distance from 
the rest, under a shady tree or in a green bower 
of shrubs, where he makes himself as comforta- 
ble as the place will allow, by spreading branches 
and grass under his couch, and covering his tent 
with them, to keep it shady and cool, and even 
planting lilies in blossom (crinum) before his tent, 
to enjoy their sight during the short time of our 
stay? — Overfanp Eqpedittpn to Port Essington.* 

All *hjs % -injlus$ry~ repeated night after night, 
If*'* Weisp footsore man, merely in the 
hope« # $o Jhave something like a shred of gar- 
tletf 'to? -look «a^»,on/waking in the morning ! 
tJotild tfiefe be* a more touching expression of 
the ' hortulan' passion which, whether latent 
or in full action, remains, like hope, ineradica- 
ble from the human breast ? — Is it a natural 
consequence, too, that those who cannot taste 
the actual fruition of a garden, should take the 
greater delight in reading about one. But the 
enjoyment next below actual possession seems 
to be derived from writing on the topic. 

♦Had I not observed,' says Sir Thomas 
Browne, 'that purblind men have discoursed 
well of sight, and some, without issue, excel- 
lently of generation, I, that was never master 
of any considerable garden, had not attempted 
this subject But the earth is the garden of na- 
ture, and each fruitful country a Paradise.'— 
Garden of Gyrus. 
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All the world are *iXoj8oca*oi, as John Raj 
expresses it in his * D. D. D. Fautoribus et 
Aniicis.' The most highly esteemed favour 
which the early missionaries at Tahiti could 
confer on the king and queen was to furnish 
them each, on state occasions, with a specimen 
of that splendid novelty the sun-flower, to be 
worn in their dusky bosoms. The men of St 
Kilda, who went to J»y their duty to their 
lord (Madeod) in the far southern island of 
Skye, could hardly proceed on their journey 
when approaching Dunvegan Castle, because 
(said they) the trees — such beautiful things 
had never been seen even in their dreams ! — 
the trees kept pulling them back. Be grate- 
ful, then, you who live in country-houses, in a 
temperate clime ; and endeavour to enjoy your 
Eden truly, by fencing off every unhallowed 
intrusion, and by the remembrance that for 
you and yours there grows in the midst a 
tree of evil as well as a tree of good ! 

Among the possessors of gardens there are 
favoured mortals who have ample means, 
well-stored knowledge, and intelligent indus- 
try; to whom their multitudinous band of 
gardeners look up for guidance, as the army 
regards the Duke. Such persons are horticul- 
tural lighthouses, shining on high. The grati- 
fication they derive from their pursuits must 
be very great indeed ; but they cannot be a 
numerous body. They do Tiot need any cice- 
rone to point out the specialities of garden 
literature. Nor do they — and they do not 
wish to — monopolize the learning and the 
pleasures of horticulture. On the contrary, 
they are fountain-heads of patronage, patterns 
of successful practice, centres of dissemination 
and distribution. Without them, and even 
in spite of them, gardening, wc*ild still* Jta 
somewhat — but by b# mfeans,*what U*VtuaiJy. 
is. To name any single* ip&vi3ual/maM*6r* 
female — for some of the lafti^arthoCtjcuk&al 
giantesses, even Fellows— ztfoiMifo'T* vidimus 
to the rest of this select *a/$ftcett guard; .But 
there is a second class, rwbrcf &re inpcn tjo )Je 
envied, and that because they have what Dr. 
Watts, in his Logic, calls a * learned, 9 instead 
of a * vulgar idea* of the hobby which they 
ride so pleasantly. Perhaps, indeed, none de- 
rive so great an amount of enjoyment from 
a garden as those of the every-gentleman-his- 
ouw-gardener sort They are spared an im- 
mense number of known nuisances, and revel 
in a multitude of unknown delights. To be 
told by the men in early spring that there is 
nothing in the garden, neither for * missis* nor 
for ' cook ;" and then to come in with a charm- 
ing bunch of Russian violets, fragrant colts- 
foot, daphne, erica carnea, wall-flowers, polyan- 
thus, Arc <fcc. for the cara spota, and a punnet 
t>f the sweetest, greenest sprouts, and the 
plumpest, whitest seakale, for the emissary 



of him who did not send meat ; — to insert 
manu proprid a bark-bound bud on a little 
branch, and after many months or years to 
gather therefrom a great handful of flowers or 
a heaping dish of fruit ; — to be able to say, 
4 With the sun shining in this manner, I can- 
not go on reading and writing, unless you 
lash me to my chair — give me the baskets- — I 
will go and eut the vegetables for dinner ;' — 
to dine with a puffy specimen of humanity, 
who has his pits and his pineries, and his 
gangs of people at nobody knows what wages, 
and to taste what he sets before you, and send 
him better next day — you keeping only the 
man, the boy, 2tod\yourself ; — to see the look 
of thankfulness in a neighbour's eyes, when, 
driving to inquire after his convalescent wife or 
his sinking child, you produce some horticul- 
tural dainty, which will be enjoyed and re- 
lished * because it comes unexpected — and 
they have nothing of the kind just now ;' — to 
attack a standard rose with a head like a plica 
polonica, and leave it as orderly as a little 
schoolboy's on Saturday afternoon ; — to sow an 
infinity of seeds, and amidst the wilderness of 
seedlings to discover one which, if it is not, 
ought to be the best possible variety, the un- 
approachable exceeder of perfection — there is 
no finishing the list of luxuries. 

Those delicate gentlefolks who scorn in any 
way to act as their own head gardener, have 
to compose their catalogue of * delightful 
tasks' in quite a different type. E. G. — To 
fret for four or five days together, with company 
under your roof, over a shabby dessert ; — at 
last, to ease your mind about it by telling your 
Scottish Chief that though the grapes have 
been tolerable, the peaches have been poor, 
very different fruit from what the house pro- 

• mised when you were last in it ; figs ditto ; 

* and to be answered by a remark touching the 
housekeeper's niece, and her tastes — the invisi- 
ble girl with gooseberry eyes and her hair 
never out of papers, whom her aunt had your 
leave to ask down from London for her health. 
To have to say to Mrs. Uppercrust that Mr. 
MacForcer shall, for the present, arrange his 
dessert immediately before its introduction 
to the dining-room ; — and to be told by her, 
in rejoinder, a story of Mr. Blanco, who wanted 
extra-fine fruit for some superb affair, and 
bought in Covent Garden Market a supply 
which he was told was the best that could be 
had, as they had just received their usual 
package from Mr. Blanco's gardener, who 
spared no expense. To obtain, at a reckless 
cost, the newest thing from Shanghae or the 
Himalayas, which is propagated with such dif- 
ficulty that you cannot communicate it to 
your own sister or brother, and then, next year, 
to see it in plenty on the other side of the gar- 
den palings of several of MacSwill the helper's 
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friends. To mdk m well- 
dressed pleasnre-grounds, for whose dressing 
you pay something handsome per annum, and 
to feel that you cannot do as yon like there ; 
reproached, if you cut a bouauet of roses, with 
having destroyed MacForcers every chance of 
the prise for half a hundred dissimilar blooms 
at the next Horticultural show — if you take 
the Kberty'of sending off a dozen pot-plants to 
a lady friend, nods and winks, and whispered 
wonder 'how Missis will like it?' If you 
invade the kitchen garden, and ravage it of 
a few hampers full of good edibles, to be told 
that it is not your perquisite, and to receive warn- 
ing. To grudge spending a sixpence on a garden 
almanack, or an hour in reading it, and then 
to perceive that the men are grinning while 
you proceed to utter some long-hatched criti- 
cism on their operation. 

The ladies and gentlemen who undergo 
these pains and penalties of ignorance deserve 
not the slightest commiseration, for garden 
literature has not only for a long while been 
copious, but is still receiving that surplus of 
contributions which it is the delightful duty of 
the world to pour into a flourishing exche- 
quer. 

And yet the organisms, which are the sub- 
jects of gardening, are themselves of a very 
puzzling and ambiguous nature. 'Stones 
grow' (as in crystallization, stalactites, <fcc.), 
said Linnaeus ; * vegetables grow and live ; 
animals grow, live, and feel.' But several 
latter botanists have endeavoured to demon- 
strate the probability that vegetables also feel. 
Thus Mr. J. P. Tupper :— 

* If sensation he imputed to plants, it may with 
propriety be asked, whether they are furnished 
with organs similar to those which are the seat 
of sensation in animals? Perhaps this would 
not be easily proved by ocular demonstration ; 
nor, indeed, is it necessary that the sentient 
organs of vegetables should have the same struc- 
ture, seeing that all those other parts which they 
are allowed to possess in common with animals, 
sensibly diner in their form and character.' 

And agaii* — 

' It may he asked, in what particular manner 
do vegetables feel themselves affected in consequence 
of any impression which they may receive ? Of 
this I presume it is impossible to form an idea, 
teeing that their sentient organs are necessarily 
so different from our own. But although we may 
not he able to form any precise idea of the par- 
titular kind of pleasure or pain of which vege- 
tables may be susceptible, yet we can easily de- 
termine which of the two sensations a plant may 
experience by observing its general appearance 
wider particular circumstances.' — Essay on Me 
Probability of Sensation in Vegetables.* 

* See also Sir J. E. Smith's Introduction to 



Soaie visionaries, whom we need aoi-fbttesr 
further, have speculated on the chance which 
plants have of enjoying, in an ' equal sky,' a 
future state of existence. But evenDr. Darwm 
boldly aays — ' To reason rightly on many vege- 
table phenomena, we shall find it necessary 
first to show that vegetables are in reality as 
inferior order of animals.' He asserts, in 
words which are at least deserving of atten- 
tion, that they resemble animals in having 
absorbent, umbilical, placental, and pulmonary 
vessels, arteries, glands, organs of reproduc- 
tion, with muscles, nerves, and brain, or com- 
mon sensorium ; nay adds— 

( It is not impossible, if Spallanzani should 
continue his experiments, that some beautiful pro- 
auctions might be generated between the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, like the eastern fable of the 
rose and the nightingale.' — Phytologia 9 p. 119. 

Of some plants the seeds are, as far as we 
can perceive, living animalcules, with volun- 
tary motion, till they pitch their tent upon a 
spot that they think will suit them ; they then 
germinate, and change from animals to alga*. 
Dr. Darwin opines that ( a degree of pleasura- 
ble sensation must be supposed from the 
strongest analog y to attend this activity of 
their systems.' We have no intention to dis- 
cuss on this occasion the flirtations, loves, and 
clandestine marriages of the plants^ But — 
abstaining from all delicate questions concern- 
ing the amatorial sensibility of the anthers 
and stigma, <fea <fec — there is one kind of con- 
sciousness which we need not hesitate to say 
is distinctly possessed by plants : — they know 
what lime of year it is — tney do not mistake 
September for March. In the autumn they 
know that winter is coming, and they make 
preparation for it by completing the necessary 
processes with unwonted rapidity. Early peas 
sown in July behave very differently afterwards 
from early peas sown in January, in whatever 
way the horticulturist may treat them. With 
the same altitude of the sun and length of 
day, at one season the cabbage forms its heart, 
the turnip its bulb ; at another they both will 

Botany, p. 3, and Sir W. Scotf s Essay on Land- 
scape Gardening, Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvii. 

* For these see the Botanic Garden, a poem whoae 
fete it is to be for the great part forgotten, and yet to 
furnish some of our most familiar quotation*. The 
Loves of the Plants want variety, and the employ- 
meat of Rosicruciaa machinery in The Economy of 
Vegetation challenges a dangerous comparison with 
the Rape of the Look. The work was a daring 
experiment at the time ; and the critic ought to bear 
in mind a sentence from the author's Apology:— 
' Extravagant theories, in those parts of philosophy 
where our knowledge is yet imperfect, are not without 
their use, as they encourage the execution of laborious • 
experiments, or the investigation of isgeaiont d^ioc- 
tisas, to confirm or refute them.' 
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Tan up to seed, as every gardener knows to 
his plague. There is a degree of superstitious 
mystery about the most lucky time for sowing 
cabbage-seed. We have been informed, as a 
matter of faith, and a grand arcanum, that the 
only propitious day in the year for Early Yorks 
is the 19th of July. The old gardeners are 
given to planning their operations according 
as the moon is waning or waxing. But of 
this at least we feel certain ; either plants have 
a sort of innate consciousness of season, or 
they are set in action by influences quite inap- 
preciable by our senses. It is true we can 
stimulate them and partially deceive them by 
forcing — but how difficult is it to retard them 
beyond their appointed times I 

The most detective part of Garden Litera- 
ture is that which relates to the Natural The- 
ology of vegetation — proofs of creative design 
in the structure, growth, and utilitarian fitness 
of plants. Paley, in his charming book, has 
a short chapter on these things, and he gives 
a sufficient reason why it was not a longer 
one : * I think a designed and studied mecha- 
nism to be, in general, more evident in ani- 
mals than in plants ; and it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon a weaker argment, where a 
stronger is at hand.' He was wise in battling 
against atheism with the strongest possible 
weapons, and, what he had set his hand to do, 
to do it with all his might But we wish 
some able botanist would ponder his phrase in 
introducing the little he does say on the other 
topic : — ' There are a few observations upon the 
vegetable kingdom which lie so directly in our 
way that it would be improper to pass by them 
without notice.' That — beyond what the 
Archdeacon took as lying directly in his way 
— a whole treasury of unappreciated facts re- 
mains to be collected, we cannot doubt ; that 
they are less obvious, and not demonstrable, 
like the articulations of the vertebrate animals, 
even on the dinner-table — nay, at supper a 
pleasant lecture may be delivered on the lob- 
ster and the crab— -explains the delay, but 
ought, in feet, to be a spur to ambitious stu- 
dents. Still, indications are to be met with 
here and there — for instance : — 

' The bitter, narcotic, and acrid juices of plants 
are secreted by their glands for the defence of 
the vegetable from the depredations of insects 
and of larger animals. Opium is found in the 
leaf, stalk, and head of the poppy, but not in the 
seeds. A similar narcotic quality exists in the 
leaf and stem of the hyoscyamus (henbane), but 
not in the seeds. An acrid juice exists in husks 
of walnuts, and in the pellicle or skin of the ker- 
nel, but not in the lobes or nutritious part of it 
These seem to have been excluded from the seedy 
test they might have been injurious to the tender 
organs of digestion of the embryo plant. Other 
vegetables possess glands adapted to the secre- 
tion of various fluids more or leas aromatic, 



acrid, or astringent All wkich deleterious ; 
seem to have been produced for the protection of the 
riant against its enemies, as appears by the num- 
ber of poisonous vegetables which are seen in all 
our hedge bottoms and commons, as hyoscyamus, 
cynofflossum, jacobsea, and common nettles, 
which neither insects nor quadrupeds devour (?), 
and which are, therefore, of no known use but to 
themselves, and possess a safer armour in this 
panoply of poison than the thorns of hollies, 
briars, and gooseberries.' — Phytologia, p. 86. 

It is something of this kind of argument 
which we should like to see better illustrated. 
A higher purpose might have been supposed 
than that the wonderful secretions from the 
glands of many plants were merely to render 
distasteful, and so secure from injury, things 
always impassive, and often, if not ephemeral, 
of but semi-annual duration. But the cap-a- 
pie armour of the gorse is not potent to save 
it from being eaten : and as to tne panoply of 
poisons, our own ancient goat — whose progeny 
would make a very respectable population for 
a newly discovered group of islands, to the 
delight of the Darwin next touching there, 
after a few weeks of salt beef and pork — she 
holds in utter scorn Mrs. Barbauld's kind cau- 
tion — 

* Do not eat the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the shady bank !' — 

but will take you a mouthful of narcotics — 
tobacco included, if you like — and, looking • 
you full in the face, will despatch them into 
her first stomach, and then search about for 
the next high-seasoned vegetable. 

It is a pleasure to cull a few miscellaneous 
examples of what we mean from Sir James 
Smith :— 

• We can but imperfectly account for the green 
so universal in the herbage of plants; but we 
may gratefully acknowledge the beneficence of 
the Creator in clothing the earth with a colour the 
most pleasing and the least fatiguing to our eyes. 
We may be dazzled with the brilliancy of a 
flower-garden, but Ve repose at leisure on the 
verdure of a grove or meadow.' — p. 68. 

' By an extraordinary provision of nature, in 
some annual species of Mcsembryanihemum, na- 
tives of sandy deserts in Africa, the seed vessel 
opens only in rainy weather ; otherwise the seeds 
might, in that country, lie long exposed before 
they met with sufficient moisture to vegetate.'— 
p. 221. 

* Many curious contrivances of nature serve to 
bring the anthers and stigmas together. In Olo- 
riosa the style is bent, at a right angle from the 
very base, for this evident purpose. In Saxifrage 
ana Parnassia the stamens lean one or two at a 
time over the stigma, retiring after they have 
shed their pollen, and giving place to others: 
which wonderful economy is very striking in the 
garden rue, Ruta graveolens, whose stoat and 
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firm filaments cannot be disturbed from the ms- 
tare in which they may happen to be, and evince 
a spontaneous movement unaffected by external 
onuses. But of all flowers that of the Barberry, 
bosh is most worthy the attention of a curious 
physiologist In this the six stamens, spreading 
moderately, are sheltered under the concave tips 
of the petals till some extraneous body, as the 
feet er trunk of an insect in search of honey, 
touches the inner part of each filament near the 
bottom. The irritability of that part is such that 
the filament immediately contracts there, and 
consequently strikes its anther, full of pollen, 
against the stigma. Any other part of the fila- 
ment may be touched without this effect, provided 
no concussion be given to the whole.' — p. 264 

Two or three years back, a lively writer in 
a popular journal attempted to start the sub- 
ject in its columns by the following little excur- 
sus on the Crocus : — 

'The Crocus appears to me to furnish an 
instance of adaptation to a peculiar natural loca- 
lity, which, as far as I am aware, has not hitherto 
been noticed in print Gardeners know that 
tfeeir patches of crocuses rise to the surface in 
a very few years, so that you cannot rake the 
beds in which they grow without dragging them 
from their places. In old, neglected gardens, 
about farm-houses or untenanted mansions, the 
conns, or, in popular language, the bulbs, will 
probably be quite exposed, without a sprinkling 
of mould over them. Now, this exposure is not 
necessary for the health of the plant, but the con- 
trary. It will thrive better at the depth of at 
1 least three inches. There must, therefore, be 
some other final cause, if any, for this gradual 
uprising, by the annual formation of a new conn 
above Sat of the previous spring. 

' Having occasion some years ago to pass 
through Switzerland by the route of the Simplon, 
I observed a little below the village that bears 
that name, and of course on the Italian side of the 
descent, a large tract covered with crocuses. It 
was in the middle of May, but they were not yet 
in bloom. Although to this day quite ignorant 
of their size, colour, or species, 1 have often 
regretted that I did not dig up some to bring 
home with me. It would have been so easy; 
only a little pleasurable trouble. But regrets 
are unavailing, except as warnings to avoid, so 
far as depends upon ourselves, all future causes 
of regret 

* Spring creeps very slowly up the sides of the 
mountains even with a southern aspect They 
had not long been uncovered from the snow, 
which a little higher up was thawing from day 
to day. The spot occupied by the crocuses was 
a swampy hollow of considerable extent, but I 
observed "none on the drier hillocks around it 
The swampiness was caused, not by one of 
those little burns so innumerable and so beauti- 
ful in mountainous countries, but by the trick- 
ling down of the water from the line of melting 
snow, which brought with it, from the hill-side, 
a small but perceptible deposit of mud. This 
thin layer is of course annually repeated, and a 
stationary bulb would in a few years be buried 



beyond the power of vegetation. I cannot think 
it fanciful to believe that the upward progress 
of the conns is designed to enable them to keep 
pace with the gradual elevation of the soil in 
which they are rooted. 

* The narcissus, which grows wild in the south 
of Europe, in marshes that are from time to time 
inundated, also rises, though more slowly than 
the crocus. The garden hyacinth likewise moves 
upwards. The tulip and the meadow saffron 
(coichicum autumnale) appear to have the faculty 
of accommodating themselves at once to the 
most suitable depth of soil, forming an entirely 
new bulb above or below the old one, which is 
left a hollow shell ; as if its whole substance 
had been transferred, like the honey that bees 
will remove from the comb in a bell glass to the 
hive beneath. A curious essay might be written 
on the locomotion of plants, by any one who 
chose to avail himself of the information which 
our great horticultural and botanical institutions 
render available to the industrious. Were it no- 
for the power of rising to the surface, my unt 
known crocus of the simplon would in a few 
years certainly be overwhelmed by the annual 
top-dressing; and the species affecting such situ* 
ations would become extinct, for the crocus 
rarely seeds.' [This, pace tanti viri, is a slip- 
some species form seed freely, others scarcely 
ever.] * As it is, those in the Alps may have 
risen yards. Some of our native orchids, dv the 
yearly decay of one of their two bulbs, and the 
formation of a fresh one on the opposite side, 
proceed onwards at not a slow rate. The straw- 
oerry puts on seven-leagued boots in comparison, 
and frequently escapes from the rich man's gar- 
den to refresh the way-side traveller. How 
many years would it take a new seedling straw- 
berry to travel by runners from London to the 
Land's End t The raspberry mines its way to a 
fresh station, by a subterranean, mole-like pro- 
cess, blind but not unguided, and then rises 
unexpectedly to the light of day. The elaterium, 
or squirting cucumber, is furnished with a fire- 
engine for the dispersion of its seeds ; the touch- 
me-not balsam scatters them like an exploded 
shell. Even the humblest of the race, the 
champignon, and many other fungi, start from 
a centre and travel outwards in circles, imitating, 
in their lowly way, the progress of sound and 
light 

' If it be asked — Why should the Supreme 
Being bestow this care on the preservation of a 
useless, unseen Crocus, that vegetates amidst 
perhaps inaccessible hill tops, where there is 
scarcely an insect to sip its sweets, much less a 
human eye to admire its beauty t — we in return 
demand — Is it for your own merits, caviller, for 
your usefulness, your services to mankind, that 
you have been created, supported, and spared so 
long by the mercy of a benevolent God! ' 

The topic excited some little interest for the 
time amongst the readers of the Gardener's 
Chronicle, but the thesis still awaits the deli- 
berate handling of a master. 

At the present epoch, when the horticultu- 
ral societies and the great nurserymen have 
their active agents surveying the world ' from 
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China to Peru,' the amateur gardener can 
hardly get on with satisfaction to himself, 
especially amongst his flowers, without acquir- 
ing some knowledge of botanical arrange- 
ment ; and therefore at this point of our dis- 
course, let us give the beginner a caution not 
to be persuaded into the belief that the Lin- 
nean system is altogether obsolete and good 
for nothing. Dr. Lindley in his Preface 
speaks of 

'that method of investigating the productions of 
the vegetable kingdom which, under the name of 
the Natural System, has gradually displaced mere 
popular classifications >— well adapted indeed to 
captivate the superficial inquirer, but exercising 
so baneful an influence upon botany, as to have 
rendered it doubtful whether it even deserved a 
place among the sciences.' 

With all deference to the Doctor, we might 
rejoin that, if the Natural system were per- 
mitted entirely to extinguish the Linnsean, bo- 
tany would soon deserve a place among the 
mysteries instead of the sciences. The ' su- 
perficial inquirer ' is the very person who 
wants a clear and frank-minded guide that 
will show him what he wants, instead of 
letting him lose himself in a boggy maze where 
he can find no firm footing. It is, doubtless, 
convenient to be able to send a box of plants 
to be named by a practised adept in the 
Natural System ; but it is more independent 
to be able to do it one's self on the Linnsean. 
The Natural System, as a mode of identifying 
plants, puts us in mind of the curiota Latins- 
tas of the prescriptions of our medical men ; it 
is an excellent contrivance for fencing off the 
profane vulgar. The apprentice shall be bound 
ror seven long years, or he shall not be admit- 
ted into the craft at all. But middle-aged 
people begin to estimate the comparative 
lengths of life and of art ; and if they set out on 
any fresh scientific journey, or perhaps mere 
excursion, they wish to find themselves on a 
smooth turnpike, with low hedges, over which 
they can have a pleasant view of the country, 
not in a tangled labyrinth, wherein, after run- 
ning about for half the day, they end by 
having seen just nothing at all. In truth that 
the merits of the Linnaean system are great, 
will appear even from the words of Dr. lind- 
ley himself in the very same Preface : — 

4 Linnseus, in 1731, invented a system depend- 
ing on variations in the sexual organs. This 
method has enjoyed a degree of celebrUy which has 
rarely fallen to the lot of human contrivances, 
chiefly on account of its clearness and simplicity ; 
and in its day it undoubtedly effected its full pro- 
portion of good.' 

He adds indeed — but we can by no means 
adopt the mere theory announced— 



'Lmuaras probably Intended it as a mere sob* 
stfcute for the Natural System, for which he 
found the world in bis day unprepared, to be ve- 
lmquishei as soen as the prfeciples of the latter 
could be settled ; at seems obvious from Us 
writings, in winch he calls the Natural System 
primum et tdtimum in botanicis desideratum. He 
could scarcely have expected that his artificial 
method should exist when the science had made 
sufficient progress to enable botanists to revert 
to the principles of natural arrangement, the tem- 
porary abandonment of which had been solely 
caused by the difficulty of defining its grow * *. 
This difficulty no longer exists.' 

The difficulty of definition may be surmounted 
— but the difficulty of remembering those de- 
finitions, so as to use them as a botanical 
alphabet, is sorely increased. We defy any 
amateur — who must be content to have either 
a * superficial ' knowledge of botany, or none 
at all — we defy him, stout-hearted though he 
may be, not to feel depressed on glancing 
through Dr. Lindley's Analysis of the Orders 
— only 262 of them in the edition of 1830 — 
and they being the alphabet of one Class of the 
Natural System! On meeting with any 
plant which presents to his eye a decidedly 
novel aspect, he will be hard pressed to know 
to which of the aeeos, -if eras, -ineos, -ideas, or 
other -as, he is to refer it, .and will at last fall 
back on the aid (most patiently and promptly 
rendered) of the editor of the Gardener's 
Chronicle. But if his unknown specimen be 
a British native, and he happens to have a 
copy of the English Botany within reach, how 
happy will he be to dissect his new-found 
flower, determine its Class and Order, and in 
five minutes pitch upon the very thing itself ! 

In the Natural System it is an apparently 
simple arrangement, but a real cause of coo- 
fusion, to divide the whole Flora of the world 
into two Classes only, i. e M I. Vasculares, or 
flowering plants, and II. Cellulares, or flower- 
less plants ; and then to subdivide Class I. 
into 262 Orders — with the anatomical and 
constitutional peculiarities of all of which the 
student has to make himself familiar before he 
can begin to enjoy the pleasure of investigat- 
ing for himself. Of course, these remarks will 
be understood to apply solely to the use of the 
Natural System as a key and an index to 
botanical knowledge. To the study of vege- 
table physiology and the natural affinities of 
plants, it is not merely useful, but necessary. 
Still it is the ultimum rather than the primum 
in botanicis. Through Linnaeus we know 
plants more readily ; even if through Jussieu 
we understand them more thoroughly. By 
the one mode we make their acquaintance ; 
by the other our acquaintance is converted 
into intimacy. The English student is advised 
to begin with ffir James Smith's works, and 
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*»d with Dr. Liutfey's. The Knight ahoud 
preside over the catalogue, the Professor over 
the herbarium. 

As a specimen of memoria technka, nothing 
easier to carry about with one than the Lin- 
naean Classes, whether we retain his original 
24 or consent to reduce them to 22 — as the 
reader will find by the rapidity with which the 
artificial memory can be refreshed after years 
of disuse. Bat fancy— not a Robert Fortune 
—but a * superficial ' let loose in some undis- 
covered nursery-ground in the north of China ; 
what a clear account he will give of the things 
he see* there, if he be allowed to make no use 
of Iinnjeus or Sir James, and even do happen 
to have a Natural System in his pocket ! 
Besides, he may stumble on a plant which 
may belong to a new Order : what is he to 
do then I Before he is justified in making a 
new Order, he must have thoroughly com~ 
pared his plant with the characters of all the 
others — not an easy task to execute off-hand. 

One very common objection to the Linnsean 
System — we mean that grounded upon the 
exceptions and the anomalies which arise in 
the course of its application — is to our mind 
a merit ; for the fact indicates, beyond mis- 
take, that the plan is an artificial one, for con- 
venience sake, and not an attempt to explain 
the scheme of creation. And exceptions con- 
firm a rule, in the memory at least. A dian- 
drous grass fixes itself on the attention. No 
person of common sense would suppose that 
ft is not a grass because it does not happen to 
grow in the field Triandria. It assists us in 
remembering the rushes to find the bog-rush, 
Sckamus, and the club-rush, Scirpus, in Tri- 
andria, instead of with the rest of their friends 
in Hexandria. 

The intending beginner shall himself judge 
by which method he is likely to make the 
fastest progress at the outset. We will sup- 
pose that he is investigating the not very easy 
genus Jtincus, or Rush. He meets with a 
specimen in flower, and soon determines its 
Linnaean Class and Order. Referring to the 
English Botany of Smith, he finds at once — 

4 Juneus aeutus. Great Sea Rush. Hexandria 
Monogyma. Generic Character, — Calyx of 
6 leaves, permanent* Corolla, none. Capsule, 
superior, of 3 valves, with 1 or 3 cells, Seeds, 
several. Stigmas 3. Specific Character. — 
Stem round, naked. Panicle, terminal. Gene- 
ral involucrum of two spinous leaves. Capsules, 
roundish, pointed.* 

But in the Natural System of Lindley he 
©tumbles upon — it must be by guess or 
chance — 

* Order CCXUV.— Juhcb a. The Rush tribe. 

* Diiowosifl, Hexapetaloideona herbaceous 



monocotyledons, with a superior ovarium, a haJJV 
glutnaceous regular perianth ium, a pale soft 
testa, a single style, capsular fruit, and an em- 
bryo next the hilum. 

• Anomalies.— Flowess sometimes scarcely 4 
glnmaceous. 

' Essential Character. — Flowers hennsr 
phrodite or unisexual. Calyx and corolla form- 
ing an inferior, 6-parted, more or less glumaceoqa, 
perianihium. Stamens 6, inserted into the, base, 
of the segments; sometimes 3, and then oppo- 
site the calyx. Anthers, 2 celled. Ovarium, 1 
or 3 celled, 1 or many seeded, or 1-celled and* 
3-seeded. Style 1. Stigmas, generally 8, some* 
times only 1. Fruit, capsular, with 3 valves* 
which have, the dissepiment in their middle; 
sometimes destitute of valves, and 1 -seeded by, 
abortion. Seeds with a testa, which is neither 
black nor crustaceous ; albumen, firm, fleshy, 0* 
cartilaginous ; embryo within it R. Br. £1310) 
— Herbaceous plants, with fascicled or fibrous 
roots. Leaves, fistular, or flat and channelled, 
with parallel veins. Inflorescence, often more or 
less capitate. Flowers, generally brown oi 
green.' 

To take another case, where there can be 
no difficulty in guessing the Natural Order to 
which the specimen belongs, the reader is ad- 
vked to compare the generic and specific char 
racters of the Malva sylvestris, or common 
mallow (Monadelphia polyandria), of Sir 
James Smith, with the diagnosis, anomalies, 
and essential character of the Malvaceae, or 
mallow tribe, of the natural system. 

These two systems, we repeat, are not incon- 
sistent and antagonistic like the corpuscular 
and undulatory theories of light, but may, ana 
ought to be, made mutual to support each 
other. One is the dictionary, the other the 
grammar of the science. The Linqasan ar- 
rangement is professedly artificial ; but it per- 
forms much more than it promises. Artificial 
systems for the discrimination of plants are one 
thing ; and, as Sir James Smith says, ' the phi* 
losophy of botanical arrangement, or the study 
of the natural affinities of plants, is quite 
another matter. But it would be as idle, 
while we pursue this last-mentioned subject* 
so deep ana so intricate that its most able cul- 
tivators are only learners, to lay aside the 
continual use of the Linnaean System, as it 
would be for philologists and logicians to 
slight the convenience, and indeed necessity, 
of the alphabet, and to substitute the, Chinese 
character in its stead. 

Amidst our old school of Garden Literature 
the name of Evelyn marks quite an epoch. 
His Kalendarium Hortense, or Gardener's 
Almanack, set the pattern for a multitude of 
similar productions, and may even yet be r*r 
ferred to as a useful reminder. His 4 plant 
potatoes in your worst ground ' is what we are 
obliged to come to after alL It is, now the 
fashion to resuscitate from long forgotten seed 
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drawers many of his plants that had been 
shelved for years, as chervil and basil ; and 
attempts are being made to render others more 
popular, as oraehe and lamb-lettuce or corn- 
salad.* Purslane, we hope, will follow in the 
list of revivals ; In Germany it is still in great 
request for spring soups. Ourselves, long 
baffled in an attempt to raise a crop of skir- 
rets from seedy found in him the wrinkle which 
a host of gardeners had failed to supply : 
4 March. Sow skirrets in rich, mellow, fresh 
earth, and moist ; and when about a finger 
long, plant but one single root in a hole, at a 
foot distance/ — His New Conservatory or 
Greenhouse was the beginning of a series of 
results which it would be very long to relate. 
His translation of the ' Com pleat Gardener, 
by M. de la Quintinye, chief director of all 
the gardens of the French King,' which, when 
1 made English,' he believes to be ' first and 
best of that kind that introduced the use of 
the Olitorie garden to any purpose,' must have 
had its effects ; as also his * Aoetaria, or Dis- 
course of Sallets' — proving (even although 
pickles are included in the termf), that a more 
varied and artistical sallet could be served two 
hundred years back than now, and that our 
only mode of advancement in this line is to 
revive old fashions. Where is our list of 
4 sallet-plantB reduced to a competent number, 
not exceeding thirty-five P We may be in- 
clined to refuse the sow-thistle, so 4 exceedingly 
welcome to the late Morocco ambassador;' 
but such a thing as a good salad is now never 
dished in England, if there be truth in the 
proverb — 

• L' insalata non e* buon, ne bella, 
Ove non e la phnpinella.' 

This pimpernel is our common burnet ; ' but,' 
says Evelyn, * a fresh sprig in wine recom- 
mends it to us as its most genuine element ' — 
which may well account for its being 4 of so 
cheering and exhilarating a quality.' * Sam- 
pler/ too, is cruelly neglected : — 

1 Not wiry pickled, but crude and cold, when 
young and tender (and sueh as we may cultivate 
and have in our kitchen-gardens almost the year 
round), it is, in my opinion, for its aromatic and 
other excellent vertues and effects against the 
spleen, cleansing the passages, sharp'mng appe- 
tite, &&, so far preferable to most of our hotter 

* ' The French call them ealade de prttre, from 
their being generally eaten in Lent/ — Evelyn. They 
certainly deserve a place among the penitential herbs : 
The stomach that has admitted them is apt to cry 

ptCCQVt. 

t • Melon.— The abortive and after-fruit of melons, 
being pickled as cucumber, make an excellent sallet. 
Potato. — The small green fruit (when about the size 
Of the wild cherry) being pickled, is an agreeable 



herbs and sallet ingredients that I have often 
wondered it has not been long since propagated 
in the potagere, as it is in France, from wnene* 
I have frequently reeeiv'd the seeds, which have 
prosper'd better and more kindly with me than 
what comes from our own coasts. It does not 
indeed pickle so well, as being of a more tender 
stalk and leaf, but, in all other respects, for com- 
posing sallets it has nothing like it' 

We are all acquainted with 

4 One that gathers samphire/ 

half-way down the face of Dover cliff ; but 
how many of our readers know the taste of 
the produce of that * dreadful trade*? The 
samphire business now-a-days must be a small 
concern. One or two species of gtasswort are 
sold and pickled in Norfolk by the style and 
title of samphire, but are as raise a substitu- 
tion as was the fair maid who Mated * under 
the name of Richard Carr. * The pickled Salk 
cornias taste of nothing but the vinegar and 
the spices, and altogether differ from that 
classic umbelHfer the Crithmtma maritimum. 

Were it not unfair to disturb the repose of 
so good a man, one would almost wish to raise 
the ghost of Evelyn to solve a great difficulty 
of modern times — what is the mode of dres- 
sing sallet t Family quarrels have arisen on 
the subject ; thejsalad bowl may yet lead to 
divorces & mens/k With us* an early recol- 
lection is simple lettuce shred tolerably fine, 
just moistened all over with vinegar, and 
dusted with sugar ; a preparation to be tried 
by those hitherto ignorant of it A mode 
that has been dogmatically insisted on, as the 
only orthodox one, is to wipe each leaf of let- 
tuce (which is alone admissible) dry ; then to 
bring the oil in contact with every part of the 
surfaee, finishing with the least dash of vine- 
gar and sprinkle of salt. This would be the 
order of the day— pure and simpk. A 
favourite Parisian top-dressing is to place a 
little flock of fresh-water cray-fish on the sum- 
mit of the verdant mass ; an appropriate gar- 
nish for fish salads, and, with us, mutable 
by shrimps and prawns when crayfish are not 
The azure and blue flowers of borage, and the 
orange and brown ones of nasturtium, are 
grateful to two senses at least ; but it is not 
easy to have them fresh on a London side- 
board. Faded, they are as bad as the flowers, 
out of Madam's last summer's bonnet. Dr. 
Kitchener's cooked salad, strewn over with a 
stratum of uncooked, deserves a serious and 
unprejudicial consideration. Tarragon vinegar, 
or anything else which must predominate, we 
hold to be heretical. Salad is good society ; 
whatever is obtrusive must be excluded. 
Therefore we think that the quality of the oil 
is not criticised with sufficient strictness ; if it 
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least twang, it predominates over 
?, and yon continue to taste it after 
it should nave been long forgotten. 

At this juncture oar readers will thank us 
for producing (by permission courteously 
granted) a " Receipt for a Winter Salad,' writ- 
ten many years ago at Castle Howard by the 
late Mr. Sydney Smith. He so rarely (after 
school-dap) used his admirable talent for ver- 
sification, that this specimen of it would be 
valued, even although the Prescription were not 
—-what it certainly is — in itself an excellent 
one: — 

• Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen 
sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give, 
Of mordent mustard add a single spoon — 
Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt, 
Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 
And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 
Then, though men turtle fail, though veni- 
son's tough, 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenely full, the Epicure may say- 
Fate cannot harm me — I have dined to-day ! ' 

To return to Mr. Evelyn — while he gave a 
helping hand to rational improvement, the 
amiable senior cautiously avoided horticultural 
quackeries : — 

• March. — Sow stock gilly-flowers in the full 
of the moon, to produce double flowers. In the 
meantime, let gentlemen and ladies who are 
curious trust little by mangonisme,*insuccations, 
or medicine, to alter the species, or indeed the 
forms and shapes of flowers considerably, that 
is, to render that double which nature produces 
but single,* fac^—Kalendarium. 

Evelyn moreover is valuable by helping us 
to mark the introduction of several of our 
cultivated vegetables. Of 'Artichaux,' he tells 
us (Acetaria): ' "Us not very long since this 
noble thistle came first into Italy, improved to 
this magnitude by culture, and so rare in Eng- 
land that they were commonly sold for crowns a 
piece; but what Carthage yearly spent in 
them — as Pliny computes the sum — amounted 
to sestertia sena mtllium — 30,000/. sterling. 
Note that of the Spanish cardan — a wild ana 
smaller artichoak, with sharp-pointed leaves 
and lesser head — the stalks being blanched 
and tender, are serv'd up & la poiverade (that 

* ' Mangoaizo, to polish, paint, and trim up a 
thing to make it sell better.' — Ainewerth. 



is, with ayl, pepper, &&), as the French term 
is.' Of 'Pompey's beloved dish, so highly 
celebrated by old Cato,' he says : ' Tis scarce 
an hundred years since we first had Cabbages 
out of Holland ; 8ir Anthony Ashley, of Wi- 
burg St Giles, in Dorsetshire (ancestor of the 
Earls of Shaftesbury), being — as I am told — 
the first who planted them in England.' Of 
the melon he bids us ' Note, that this fruit 
was very rarely cultivated in England, so as 
to bring it to maturity, till 8ir George Gard- 
ner came out of Spain ; I myself remember- 
ing when an ordinary melon would have been 
sold for Jive or six shillings. 1 Spinach was 
4 by original a Spaniard.' Tarragon also ' of 
Spanish extraction ;' and * the cauly-flower 
(anciently unknown) from Aleppo.' 

Some of our garden esculents are of high 
antiquity ; asparagus was a favourite vegetable 
with Cato, and onions are inscrutable. Others 
are quite modern upstarts. 8ea-kale is one 
of these — by the present mode of producing it 
And a truly British dish it is. On many parts 
of the south coast the inhabitants, from time 
immemorial, have been in the habit of search- 
ing for it in the spring where it grows sponta- 
neously, and cutting off the young and tender 
leaves and stalks, as yet unexpanded and in a 
blanched state close to the crown of the root 
Evelyn, confounding it with * the broccoli from 
Naples, perhaps the halmerida of Pliny' — [or 
Athenaeus rather] — i capitata marina et fio- 
rida, mentions that 'our sea-keele, the ancient 
crambe, and growing on our coast, are very 
delicate.' But its cultivation is a recent prac- 
tice. Mr. Curtis, in his Directions far Culti- 
vating the Crambe maritima or Sea-kale 
(1799), tells us,— 

( Mr. William Jones of Chelsea, saw bundles 
of it, in a cultivated state, exposed for sale in 
Chichester market, in the year 1753. I learn 
from different persons that attempts have been 
made at various times to introduce it to the 
London markets, but ineffectually. A few years 
since I renewed the attempt myself, and though 
it was not attended with all the success I could 
have wished, I flatter myself it has been the means 
of making the plant so generally known that in 
future the markets of the first city in the world 
will be duly supplied with this moat desirable 
article.' 

Rhubarb affords the latest instance of the 
intrusion and establishment of strange herbage 
in our kitchen gardens. Mr. CuthiD, the well- 
known horticulturist of Camberwell, with a 
praiseworthy feeling of respect for a senior 
brother of the craft, records in his Practical 
Instructions for the Cultivation of the Potato, 
<fec <fec^ (1850), thatr— 

* Mr. Joseph Myatt, of Deptford, a most benevo- 
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lint man now upwards of seventy yean of age, 
waa the first to cultivate Rhubarb on a large 
scale. It is now nearly forty years since he sent 
his two sons to the Borough market with rive 
bunches—of which they could only sell three. The 
next time they took ten bunches, all of which 
were sold. Corning events cast their shadow be- 
fore, and from the small but increased sale Mr. 
Myatt judged that Rhubarb would become a 
favourite. He therefore determined to increase 
Us cultivation, and year after year added to his 
stock. For his first dozen roots he was indebted 
to his friend Mr. Oldacre, gardener to Sir Joseph 
Banks. They consisted of a kind imported from 
Russia, finer and much earlier than the puny 
variety cultivated by the Brentwood growers for 
Covent Garden. Mr. Myatt had to contend 
against many prejudices ; but time, that universal 
leveller, overcame and broke down every barrier, 
and rhubarb is now no longer called physic 1 

The foot-stalks of the physic-plant are now 
regarded as a necessary rather than a luxury 
in culinary management. The most frugal 
table can display its rhubarb pudding or tart, 
in season. The dainty has been published at 
a different rate from the pine-apple — another 
bit of a parvenu amongst the respectable fruit 
families. In a copy of the Hortus Medicus 
Amstelodamus, now by favour at hand, on the 
plate Ananas is entered the following MS. note 
by P. Collinson— the eminent F.R.S.:— *S r 
Mathew Decker first brought the Ananas or 
Pine Apple into England to his Garden at 
Richmond, where I saw them about the year 
1712.' In the Horticultural Transactions, vol. 
L (p. 150), we read : — 

1 Lady Mary Wortiey Montagu, on her journey 
to Constantinople, in the year 1716, remarks the 
circumstance of pine-apples being served up in 
the desert at the Electoral table at Hanover as a 
thing she had never before seen or heard of. 
Had pines been then grown in England, her 
ladyship could not have been ignorant of the 
fact' 

It would be almost presumptuous in us to 
offer any attestation of the great value of these 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society of 
London. To mention merely a. few of many 
remarkable elderly papers— the ' Account of a 
new Strawberry, with a coloured Figure, by 
Michael Keens [N.B. not Keen], Gardener of 
Isleworth ;' * An Account of Two Varieties of 
Cherry, raised at Downton Castle; 9 ' Notes 
relative to the first Appearance of the Aphis 
Lanigera or Apple-Tree Insect in this Country,' 
<kc^ <kc, are now important portions of horti- 
cultural history. 

Of the multitudes who pass through Covent- 
garden Market six days out of seven, the great 
majority certainly are unaware of the time and 
trouble that many common esculents have 
coat the gardener. Perpend, for example, the 



almost twelvemonth's occnpance of his soil fcp 
the best varieties of broccoli— ^whioh the vulgar 
are constantly confounding with cauliflowers. 

* When the bright bull ascending first adorns 
The Spring's fair forehead with his golden horns, 
Italian seeds with parsimonious hand 
The watchful gardener scatters o'er his land ; 
Quick moves the rake, with iron teeth divides 
The yielding glebe, the living treasure hides ; 
O'er the smooth soil, with horrent thorns beset, 
Swells in the breeze the undulating net; 
Bright shells and feathers dance on twisting 

strings, 
And the scared finch retreats on rapid wings. 

'But when three leaves the young aspirer 
shoots, 
To other soils transplant the shortened roots ; 
There in wide ranks thy verdant realms divide, 
Parting each opening file a martial stride*. 

'When leads the Spring amid her budding 
groves 
The laughing Graces and the quivered Loves, 
Again the Bull shall shake his radiant hair 
Ow the rich product of his early care ; 
With hanging lip and longing eye shall move, 
And Envy dwell in yon blue fields above. 

' Oft in each month, poetic Tighe ! be thine 
To dish green broccoli with savoury chine : 
Oft down thy tuneful throat be thine to cram 
The snow-white cauliflower with fowl and ham ! 
Nor envy thou, with such rich viands blest, 
The pye of Perigord, or swallow's nest' — Ph#> 
tologia, p. 560. 

The knowing Doctor shows his taste in 
lauding the green broccoli, despised as they 
are by cooks because they do not dish so 
prettily as the white. We wish we had space 
either for verse or prose that might let the 
reader into the secret of growing sea-kale with- 
out the expense of pots and forcing, and of 
better flavour than with those aids ; but the 
carte of our course of vegetables must be 
limited. Otherwise there were no less temp- 
tation to enlarge on leeks and cibbols ; * hot, 9 
says Evelyn, ' and of vertue prolifick ; since 
Latona, the mother of Apollo, long'd after 
them.' He adds — ' the Welch, who eat them 
much, are observed to be very fruitful.' It is 
not, however, recorded that Ancient Pistol 
became the parent of a family of Revolvers in 
consequence of his compulsory feast during 
4 the Gallia wars.' 

For these, and a host of other things, we 
must refer to Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening — a most useful compendium— If wg 
may call so bulky a book a compendium, which, 
however, it truly is. But for a weekly supply 
of varied information the Gardener's ChrontcU 
takes the lead. Dr. Lindley's name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for its merits — but, if more be 
asked for, observe the free use made of it by 
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second-ehop pub liealkwis . An amusing and 
sometimes a valuable portion- o£ ike paper is 
the 'Home <>xresposxfeooe'--~a sort of com- 
mittee of the whole house of readers, with the 
editor in the chair. Experiences, hopes, die* 
cweries, crotchets, are herein detailed and dis- 
cussed— the more modest virtuosi adopting 
such veils as X. Y. Z. or P. Q. R (They are 
all above L. 8. D.) Curious pseudonyms am 
sometimes concocted ;— one lynx-eyed fellow 
cells himself Argo, disturbing the memory of 
the lady who signed Ignorama and the Bill 
of a certain veteran patriot for the better regula- 
tion of Omnibft ;*— but these are welcome 
prams, to save us from eating too much plain 
pudding. There is always enough of solid 
matter, a sufficiency of piices de resistance, to 
ballast the trifle and the bonbon crackers. 

As to the Cottage Gardener, its contents are 
more suitable for a double-coach-housed * cot- 
tage of gentility' — than for that usually ten- 
anted by the labourer. But the only fault in 
tins is, that an unnecessarily humble title has 
been assumed. The genuine cottager would 
hardly spend Sd. per week upon garden litera- 
ture, whatever he might on seeds and plants ; 
and his landlord or his rector will probably 
have given or lent him Paxtoa's Calendar, or 
some other of the many useful elementary 
books that are to be bad. It is desirable that 
the labourer should take an interest in, and 
see, the higher operations of the art ; he will 
perform the lower ones all the better for the 
apprenticeship. Though he be likely never to 
have a vinery and a pinery of his own to attend 
to, an initiation into their mysteries will help 
him to treat his children with a plateful of 
eariy radishes, and his wife with a dish of out- 
door grapes ; and if she has the self-denial to 
turn them into money, instead of eating them, 
she will esteem him and them none the less 
for that We have observed in the gardens 
of those labourers whose opportunities are 
above the average of their class, most pleasing 
evidence of the knowledge they have thus ac- 
quired. Just as a course of mathematics at 
Cambridge would make a man all the more 
valuable as an accountant or a clerk, so, to the 
horticultural graduate, digging is his dynamics, 

Sting his statics, forced cucumbers and 
ey-beans his theory of heat and light — 
Chinese Nymphaaas and American Victorias 
with their hotwater apparatus and the fountain 
are his hydrostatics*— and the beds of seedlings, 
perhaps, may be his differential calculus, when 
he finds how differently they turn out from 
what he had calculated on ! 
The amateur who, happening to have a 

* The same patriarch who, when some graceless 
Tories laughed at a statement of his, said, ' honour- 
able members in white waistcoats might be as merry 
as they chose, bat he was speaking seriatim.* 



icy of land attached to his residence, 
chooses himself to take the command of two 
or three labourers, instead of employing a 
trained professional at a high salary— (wapet 
might be offensive) — is of compulsion the 
most assiduous student of garden literature. 
His practice will be adapted to various ends, 
according as utility or ornament is the object 
the more desirable in his state of aflain*. But 
his horticulture is mostly of the composite, 
order; he cultivates a garden of ail-work 
As the celebrated cobbler ' lived in a stall- 
that served him for parlour and kitchen and 
all,' so the independent manager arranges a 
plot of ground so as to comprise the conve- 
niences of orchard, kiteben^arden, shrubbery, 
parterre, and terrace. And a capital school it 
is for the men and boys who are wise enough 
to look after instruction while working in it 
How well, too, an avenue of standard per* 
petual roses harmonises with the line of a 
feathery asparagus bed ! How little there is 
to displease in a rectangular strawberry- 
ground enclosed in a frame-work of brilliant 
low-growing flowers, with an outer fillet of box, 
having openings left, like the gates of a Ro- 
man camp, for the approach of the workmen 
and the fruit-gatherers ! What pleasant strolls 
may be taken in a wilderness of apple, buV* 
lace, cherry, plum, filbert, and medlar-trees, 
with an underwood of the periwinkles great 
and small, honesty, and primroses, and with 
one path at least skirting the edge of the fish- 
pond, from which a pike for dinner may al- 
ways be had ! His visitors enjoy the com- 
bination as much as himself! He asks a city 
friend which he wilt have put into bis car- 
riage—a basket of flowers or a hamper of 
vegetables ;— and the answer is ' Both 1 ! . To 
make it perfect in its way, all the spare deco- 
ration he can afford to bestow upon it should 
tend to make it a winter garden. 

Winter gardening has hitherto been but 
imperfectly worked up in England. The poet 
Wordsworth made this a particular study, and 
we regret that he has died without writing 
fully on it*- unless indeed his MS. papers may 
contain such a lucubration. He used to speak 
with great contempt of the sums spent on 
conservatories, and the neglect of the English 
winter-garden proper. The rose garden has 
been so assiduously enriehed in France, and 
the dablia*border here, because, at the season* 
when those flowers make their brightest dis- . 
play, it is the fashion for the aristocracy to be 
resident in their country mansions (so called at 
manendo we suppose) : Christmas has an 
equal claim on their presence at the family 
home— and that claim is, we all know, usually 
complied with. If only for the laches' sake, 
then, a bright and cheerful winter-garden 
ought to be within an easy trip of the draw 
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ing-room at every 'plaoe' deserving such a 
tide — nay, it ought decidedly to be within 
view of the breakfast-room windows. 

The vast amount of money lavished on 
conservatories does not bring 1 an adequate re- 
turn to any but Clan MacForcer. The most 
expensive ones we have seen are so far from 
the house that they can really add very little 
to the luxury either of exulting proprietor or 
applausive guests. We admit the comfort in 
severe weather of such an additional saloon 
—when the arrangement justifies that desig- 
nation, and when care and judgment regulate 
the resort to it ; — but we have little more to say 
in the laudatory line — and a good deal per con- 
tra. It is the open air that must stimulate the 
languid appetite, raise the depressed spirits, and 
colour the faded cheek with newly-oxygenised 
blood. Were the Crystal Palace to be kept 
up in spite of rather strong pledges, and, as 
some prophesy, to present us by and bye with 
a wilderness of walks meandering through 
bowers of exotic bloom, it would be the most 
insalubrious promenade in London ; the rarer 
and choicer the Flora, the less entitled to rivet 
your admiration, young ladies ! On a sultry 
summer's day, fairly divided between heavy 
showers and scorching sunshine, you have 
seen a bottle of claret — or the decanter to 
which it ought not to have been transferred — 
or a caraffe of water from the deep well — 
brought into your dear papa's comfortable 
dining-room ; before it stood long on the ta- 
ble, the bright glass was dim, and soon down 
trickled the dew drops, running races which 
should reach the bottom first ; well, permit us 
paternal reviewers to whisper that after half 
an hour's walk through the frosty air you are 
the cool claret-bottle, or the caraffe of spring 
water, when you enter the seductive orchid- 
house. The dew does not run off your encas- 
ing integuments, but it saturates them. Tou 
might almost as wisely take a walk on the 
floor of the aquarium as here. If you doubt 
our word, go and stand before the nearest 
kitchen-fire, and see how you will reek and 
steam. What would your mamma say — 

what would Sir or Dr. , who 

has taken such pains with you, think, if you 
were to spend two or three hours in the laun- 
dry during the height of the engagement on 
a washing-day ? ' As you happen to {have 
lungs and a skin, it matters not what you are 
.looking at, as long as the atmosphere is the 
same — whether at the brightest of flowers or 
the most prismatic of soap-bubbles. No in- 
door promenade should tell more forcibly on 
the hygrometer, or indicate the dew point 
with greater suddenness, than a common 
sitting-room. But in this arid climate, even 
the camellia casts off its blossom-buds. It 
disinherits its own lovely offspring, and rejects 



them with as decided a acorn, as if it had dis- 
covered that it was producing a crop of Hy- 
geian pills instead of pure ornaments for in* 
nocent beauties. The climate of the orange, 
not that of a camellia, nuty do for a winter- 
garden. If ever our admirable Palace of 
Glass becomes a showy, steamy, suffocating 
Jardin d'Hiver, it will be a capital thing for 
the apothecaries; such a vigorous crop of 
colds, coughs, and consumptions will be raised 
that it will be the Walk, if not the Dance of 
Death, to frequent it If all tales be true, we 
may anticipate the Canter; — but seriously, 
we hope never to see a comparative bill of 
mortality of those who take Hyde Park exer- 
cise in whatever shape within doors, and those 
who take it without 

November and December are not winter, 
either astronomically or horticulturally speak- 
ing, though they are popularly considered as 
an integral part of the dreary season. They 
often display on their damp and chilly bosom 
many a 'last pale blossom of the expiring 
year,' which we cannot calculate on as likely 
to be useful to us. The winter for which our 
garden sub Jove frigido is designed is the 
time from the solstice, St Thomas's Day, till 
the moment when—- if we may be pardoned 
for recurring to heathenish phrase — Phoebus 
takes the Run by the horns, as a slight exer- 
cise for his arms previous to his tougher en- 
counter with the Bull. After the solstice the 
sun is indeed getting up stairs, but aerie 
JSyems grasps the reins tightly, and will gene- 
rally insist on driving through the stage laid 
out for him. To lengthen and to strengthen 
are the respective performances of the day- 
light and the cold. The nearer we get 
to the conclusion of the real winter, the more 
is a garden felt to be an actual necessary of 
life. 

We go to work, therefore, at once, and will 
fancy — or why not sketch from familiar reaMtyf 
— a most ' capable ' situation. A horseshoe of 
saddle-back hills encloses a sufficient concav- 
ity open to the full south. Of course the tops 
and upper slopes of the rising ground belong 
to the park. The summits are crowned with 
noble Scotch firs, genuine Highlanders — not 
Yankee imposters, which so much more 
abound, but true descendants from the glori- 
ous forests of Br»mar — and they have now 
put on those lovely glaucous hues at the tips 
of their branches which you do not see in 
spring or summer. Beneath them is a thicket 
of gorse, fast coming into bloom. We de- 
scend the heights, which are covered with 
velvety grass : nothing but sheep could make 
the turf so cushiony ; and here we have some 
Dorset ewes hard at work preparing early 
lamb. Here and there are a few solitary ce- 
dars of Lebanon and weeping birch-trees, the 
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latter to look like gigantic ostrich-feathers on 
hoar-frosty mornings ; for we do not wish to 
forget that it is winter, but to enjoy its beau- 
ties and its blessings. ' 0, all ye works of the 
Lord, bless ye the Lord : praise him, and 
magnify him for ever. O ye winter and sum- 
mer, bless ye the Lord : praise him, and mag- 
nify him for ever.' Is it not brilliant ? The 
almost level rays of the sun are shot into a 
reverberating amphitheatre, whence they can- 
not escape ; it is a whispering gallery for the 
flirtations of the sunbeams. And here is the 
wicket in the park paling by which we enter 
the sanctum from without We are now un- 
der a thicket of laurels, and emerge again on 
well-kept turf, with plenty of gravel walks to 
go hither and thither in the bright mornings 
after rainy nights. But even at the edge of 
the laurels we have flowers: — colt's-foot of 
two kinds, the scentless white, and the helio- 
trope-scented, and the pink buds of that little 
bright blue flower which, as some people 
wrongly call it Forget-me-not, might rightly 
be named Here-I-am-again. We descend this 
second shoulder of our Alpine heights, and 
the scene, as is right, becomes ever more ge- 
nial. Hardy evergreens only are admissible 
within the boundaries of our enclosure. Ev- 
erything here must carry a cheerful face under 
adverse circumstances. Any plant, or man, can 
be full of bravery in the hey-day of summer and 
good fortune. Our search is for whatever will 
make a goodly show, and even bear blossoms, 
in spite of the insults of the north wind and 
the disdainful looks of the sun. The cypress 
is a magnificent ornament to the gardens of 
the south of Europe; it is respectable in 
the south of England ; shabby-genteel higher 
tip the island ; m the north, miserable and 
poverty-struck. Of course local circumstances, 
and especially peculiar skill and care, can 
modify the average effects of latitude — even 
within a dozen miles of Edinburgh we have 
lately admired some noble specimens; but 
wherever, in spite of a fair trial of sedulous 
attention, the cypress sinks below the standard 
of respectability, there is no wisdom in con- 
tinuing the fight against Nature — the idea is 
to be manfully dropped. We have too often 
groaned over the aspect of cypresses that 
looked as if their owner were taking care of 
them against an apprehended scarcity of birch- 
brooms. 

England, rich as she is, is annually acquir- 
ing fresh evergreen wealth. The most hopeful 
of these novelties come from Japan and the 
north of China ; and it is remarkable how 
admirably the productions of those regions 
thrive in our own climate. A great loss to 
our winter scenery is the non-hardiness of the 
Ceratonia Siliqua^ or St John's bread. Its 
i of almost black evergreen foliage would 



tell well aganst the bright hues of our hill 
sides ; and its depth of tint is so colourless as 
to harmonise well with any adjoining object 
But to pine for what cannot be ours is weak- 
ness. The ilexes are some compensation ; but 
how they, like fig-trees that do bear fruit in 
the open air, hug the sea-shore ! Near the 
sea, even hoary cork-trees may be grown in 
England. Aucubas are useful, but, from their 
peculiar spottiness, they do not mix well with 
other evergreens; they must be either soli- 
tary, or in clumps by themselves. The yew 
is invaluable, both in a formal and in a pic- 
turesque garden ; a hedge of it may be reared 
into perfection within four or fiv^ years, and 
there is, after all, no such hedge ; but when 
clipped it is shorn of one of its great beauties 
as a decorative plant — its exquisitely semi- 
transparent pink berries. Otherwise, itafibrds, 
though with less breadth, the dark relieving 
mass which the Ceratonia would furnish so 
much more boldly. The good old varieties of 
holly ought to be held in reverential esteem* 
Certain long lanes in the North Riding, bor- 
dered with hollies and yews, are among the 
most beautiful bits of winter scenery that 
dwell on our recollection. Mr. Wordsworth's 
own grounds at Rydal, though within narrow 
limits, justified the beautiful lines — 



- ( Those native plants, 



The Holly and the Yew, endear the hours 
Of Winter, and protect that pleasant place 
Imagination — not permitted here 
To waste her powers, as in the Worldling's mind, 
On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 
And trivial ostentation — is left free 
And puissant to range the solemn walks , 
Of Time and Nature.' 

A garden of evergreens, with the shades nice- 
ly graduated, particularly when the distance 
harmonises well, may be arranged to have the 
ideal character of one of Martin's or Danby's 
imaginative landscapes. 

Observe that arbutus, fruit, flowers, and foli- 
age, all courting approval at once ; the dwarf 
clumps of laurustinus sparkling in the breeze ; 
and the rosemary, fragrant dew of the sea : — 
' that's for remembrance — pray you» love, re- 
member.' We gathered twigs of that, and of 

the bitter rue yonder, when little died. 

( There's rue for you, and here's some for me.' 
Pardon the mention of the circumstance, but 
life and death equally come to mind in a win- 
ter garden. — ' You may wear your rue with a 
difference.' — And here we are gay ; is not this 
beautiful ? a large bed of Erica carnea covered 
thrice thickly with rosy blossoms ! The next 
bed is now fading, the season is so forward ; 
this mass of Christmas roses and green-flow- 
ered hellebore, fringed with what men call 
winter aconite, but gods, the new year's gift 
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This neat mosaic of bright colours is a bit of 
legerdemain. You have snowdrops, hepaticns, 
Van Thol tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, vernal 
squills, and a few other pretty things, all bed- 
ded on a carpet of brightest moss, and. inclosed 
in a border of green rosettes — themselves the 
Pride of London in days of yore. The as- 
semblage is small, select, and brilliant Some 
of the coterie are slightly forced, and so 
plunged with their pots ; and at dusk, a light 
wooden frame, like a Brobdignagian dish- 
cover, is placed over all to keep out mischief! 

The next thing to display is our darling pet 
. — the work of our own hands. In some spots 
among the neighbouring woods, on a black 
moory soil, the self-sown primroses sport into 
great variety of colour ; hardly two are to be 
found alike. They pass from bright sulphur, 
through sad-coloured neutral tints, to orange, 
lilac, and vivid crimson. It was easy to have 
a bed filled with the proper soil, and at our 
leisure to search for specimens, trowel in hand, 
and transfer them to their final site. The 
mixture of a few choice plants inveigled out of 
cottage gardens, adds brilliancy by their more 
decided hues; but the best effect is obtained 
when the primroses are taken quite at random. 
There is even now (January) a pretty show, 
and has been since November ; but in spring 
the green leaves will be hardly visible for the 
variously clouded colouring with which they 
are overtopped. In that sunny corner you will 
find violets in flower, though foliage only is to 
be seen ; the single blue Russian, and the 
double pink. The patches of pulmonaria, with 
leaves of mottled green, and flowers changing 
from pink to blue, are not to be despised ; and 
here is a charming little rarity now coming on, 
the double pilewort (Ranunculus ficaria); it 
Jute the usual gold-lacquered petals, with a 
centre like that of the double anemone. But 
there are two sorts of double anemones ; those 
like the double pilewort* in which the stamens 
and pistils are converted into minute petals, 
and which belong to the spring garden — and 
the Kilkenny anemones, in which the number 
of true petals is multiplied, the parts of fructi- 
fication remaining the same. These are a 
great help to make the winter garden gay. 
On a mild forenoon the bees will show you 
how glad they are to find them there. The 
wood-laurel, the Pyrus japonica* and wall- 
flowers double and single, brown and yellow, 
are blossoming in abundance. We have ac- 
complished something actual, instead of 
dreaming about impossibilities. ' Us done !' 
cries Thomson ; but of the rest of his exclama- 
tion not a word can be agreed to— 

4 dread Winter spreads bis latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer*? year.j 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 



How dunb the tuneful! Horror wMa extendi 
His desolate domain.' 

Not so : — nothing more easy than to elicit a 
smile from the grimmest of the seasons. Both 
the red-breast and the thrush seem to enjoy 
the scene, and express their approval in music 
The water's edge terminates our walk in this 
direction. Limited or artificial pieces of water 
never look brighter and more cheerful than in 
an open winter. An avenue of standard Por- 
tugal laurels — like those at Trentham, though 
on a modest scale — conduct us to a flight of 
stone steps. A glass-door admits us to a con- 
servatory-passage filled on each side with 
orange-trees, myrtles, cinerarias, Chinese prim- 
roses, and so on. Another glass-door is open- 
ed, and we are in the house again. 

The extreme geographical limit at which 
horticultural practices have been carried on, is 
probably marked by Sir Edward Parry's cul- 
tivation of mustard and cress, * Ballets good for 
the scorbute,' while exploring that most fearful 
of cul-de-sacs, the North- West passage. This 
was certainly venturing to a high, if not a great 
latitude in gardening, and deserves to be re- 
membered as one of a thousand instances of 
the benevolent wisdom habitually exercised by 
our great sea captains. Parry's ship is the 
Ultima Thuie of kitchen — as well as winter — 
gardens. 

We may therefore be permitted to take a 
bold flight thence, and alight at once in Ice- 
land. Here we have a country possessing no 
mere modern civilization^ and we may suppose 
that horticulture has done its utmost, till Mr. 
Paxton erects a still grander miracle over the 
region of the Geysers, and that efficient boiler 
shall serve to grow things unseen before. At 
present olitory viands are the choicest of luxu- 
ries. Even in the middle of summer the in- 
habitants are exposed to so much snow, frost, 
and cold, as almost to prevent all cultivation. 
The vegetarian* would have a difficulty in car- 

nout their dietary here. The Icelanders, 
iast, are not given to browsing; they 
are neither long-eared pachyderms nor blatant 
ruminants. Fish is their staff of life. The 
main population is ichthyophagous ; rye-bread 
is only brought to the table of the superior 
class of people. Sir William Hooker says : — 

( Many of the houses in the town, as well as 
(though more rarely) those in the country, have 
small gardens attached to them, fenced in with 
high turf walls/iand generally kept free from 
weeds. Cabbages, especially the rutabaga, tur- 
nips, and potatoes, with sometimes a few carrots, 
are attempted, but never arrive at any great de- 
gree of perfection. Probably the best garden, 
both in point of soil and situation, in the town, 
was that of Mr. Savignac. Hare we had, in the 
month of August, good turnips about the siie of 
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sample, and potatoes a* large as the common 
Dutch. Radishes and tarnip-radishes were very 
good in July and August In other gardens, and 
especially oat of the town, vegetation was ex- 
tremely languid; and even in the month of 
August, when the cabbages ought to be in their 
best state, I was in many gardens where a half- 
erown piece would have covered the whole of the 
plant, and where potatoes and turnips came to 
nothing.' — Tour in Iceland, p. 26. 

These difficulties would seem enough to 
baffle the most expert Fairservice that Dreep- 
daily ever sent out. Yet, in spite of all this, to 
show the force of imagination, there is extant 
a native work of renown, entitled, Georgia of 
Iceland! — ; a fine poem,' — attesteth the re- 
porter ! As to the realities, Sir William's ac- 
count is confirmed by a traveller of 1834 : — 

4 Radishes and turnip-radishes, mustard and 
crtas, seemed to thrive, and were looking pretty 
well in the governor's garden; but he bestowed 
much care and labour on his little piece of ground, 
and often took great pleasure in pointing out to 
me the healthy vigour of three or four plants of 
the mountain-ash, which (after I forget how many 
years' growth) had attained to the height of 
about four feet, and in the possession of which he 
prided himself not a little, assuring me that they 
were in fact the only plants that deserved the 
name of trees within many miles around Reikia- 
vik. The gardens I am speaking of had appar- 
ently abundance of good soil, and were all in a 
sheltered situation, facing the southwest; and 
yet, one knows not why, under such favourable 
circumstances, everything in them appeared to be 
languishing. I do not recollect that we saw a 
cabbage-head at all in any part of our future 
journey ; and yet when we were at Reikiavik, the 
weather in August was comparatively mild (Fah- 
renheit's thermometer fluctuating in the daytime 
from 49° to 63°), and nothing approaching to 
frost occurred during the short nights. If then 
there be not tame other circumstance advene to the 
growth of a far more hardy and vigorous vegeta- 
tion, I should be disposed to ascribe the want of 
Success to mismanagement.' — Barrow's Visit to 
Iceland, p. 106. 

There is the rub — which we would try to 
settle one way or another, were we converted 
to Whiggery and honoured by some comforta- 
ble commissionership in the icy regions. A 
dinner without good vegetables is an imperfect 
affair; still they do their best to fill the 
hiatus: — 

* The governor sat at the end of the table, and 
the Danish Prince on his right hand. The dinner 
was remarkably well served up, and there was a 
display of vegetables, poor enough, it must be ad- 
mitted, but such as is seldom met with at a din- 
ner-table in Reikiavik, and they were all the pro- 
duce of the governor's garden.' — Ibid., p. 313. 

Therefore there were no side-dishes com- 



posed of the native vegetable productions 
which are occasionally prepared for food, such 
as angelica and scurvy-grass, besides the two 
or three kinds of edible Fuci. A taste of the 
Lichen Islandicus should have been offered to 
the illustrious and erudite strangers, and also 
a sample of the Sol, the Fucus palmatus of 
Linnaeus, which (according to Hooker, p. 37) 
is eaten, * either raw, with fish and butter, 
or boiled down in milk to a thick consistency, 
as is more common with people of property, 
who mix with it, if it can be afforded, a little 
flour of rye? The dandelion, too, is among 
the native plants of the island, and would stop 
a gap, either as a salad or a spinach : we our- 
selves have eaten it with relish, in spite of the 
rebellion of the cook and some Oassandric pre- 
diction of her betters. 

Contrast this sad instance of gardening un- 
der difficulties — heat being the grand desider- 
atum — the * watered gardens' of the East, 
where everything is unmanageably luxuriant, 
and coolness is the point of perfection for one's 
dream of bliss : — 

* A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse ; 
a spring shut up, a fountain sealed. Thy plants 
are an orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant 
fruits ; camphire, with spikenard. Spikenard and 
saffron; calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of 
frankincense ; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
spices. A fountain of gardens, a well of living 
waters, and streams from- Lebanon.' 

We learn from Mr. Englake, the most bril- 
liant, and, nevertheless, we suspect, about the 
most accurate of recent tour-eketehers, that 
these scenes remain unchanged since the day 
of tiie Wise King— 

' This Holy Damascus, this Earthly Paradise 
of the prophet, so fair to his eyes that he dared 
not trust himself to tarry in her blissful shades 
— she is a city of hidden palaces, of copses, and 
gardens, and fountains, and bubbling streams. 
The juice of her life is the gushing and ice-eold 
torrent that tumbles from the snowy sides of 
Anti-Lebanon. Close along on the river's edge, 
through seven sweet miles of rustling boughs 
and deepest shade, the city spreads out her whole 
length : as a man falls flat, face forward on the 
brook, that he may drink and drink again, so 
Damascus, thirsting for ever, lies down with her 
lips to the stream, and clings to its rushing 
waters. 

* Wild as the nighest woodland of a deserted 
home in England, but without its sweet sadness, 
is the sumptuous garden of Damascus. Forest- 
trees tall and stately enough, if you could see 
their lofty crests, yet lead a tussling life of it 
below, with their branches struggling against 
strong numbers of wild bushes ana wilful shrubs. 
The shade upon the earth is black as night. 
High, high above your head, and on every side 
all down to the ground, the thicket is hemmed 
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in and choked up by the interlacing boughs that 
droop with the weight of rosea, and load the 
alow air with their damask breath. The rose- 
trees which I saw were all of the kind we call 
damask ; they grow to an immense height and 
size. There are no other flowers. Here and 
there, there are patches of ground made clear 
from the cover, and these are either carelessly 
planted with some common and useful vegetable, 
or else are left free to the wayward ways of na- 
ture, and bear rank weeds, moist-looking and 
cool to your eyes, and freshening the sense with 
their earthy and bitter fragrance. There is a 
lane opened through the thicket, so broad in some 
places that you can pass along side by side — in 
some so narrow (the shrubs are for ever en* 
croaching) that you ought, if you can, to go on 
the first and hold back the bough of the rose- 
tree. And through this wilderness there tum- 
bles a loud rushing stream, which is halted at 
last in the lowest corner of the garden, and then 
tossed up in a fountain by the side of the simple 
alcove. This is all. Never for an instant will 
the people of Damascus attempt to separate the 
idea of bliss from these wild gardens and rush- 
ing waters.'— Efiihen, pp. 392-398. 

Our panorama might be endless — beating 
the American monsters into nothingness ; but 
we must hurry on, still eastward, and will next 
take a peep at China. We quote from the 
very interesting little volume of Mr. Fortune, 
one of the horticultural missionaries already 
alluded to, and, without doubt, among the 
most intelligent of his class : — 

* The gardens of the mandarins in the city of 
Ning-po are very pretty ; they contain a choice 
selection of the ornamental trees and shrubs of 
China, and generally a considerable number of 
dwarf trees. Many of the latter are really 
curious examples of the patience and ingenuity 
of this people. Some are only a few inches 
high, and yet seem hoary with age. Not only 
are they trained to represent old trees in minia- 
ture, but some are made to resemble the fashion- 
able pagodas of the country, and others different 
kinds of animals, amongst which the deer seems 
to be the favourite. Junipers are generally 
chosen for the latter purpose, as they can be 
more readily bent into the desired form ; the 
eyes and tongue are added afterwards— and the 
representation altogether is really good. When 
I was travelling on the hills of Hong-kong, a few 
days after my first arrival, I met with a most 
curious dwarf Lycopodium, which I dug up and 
carried down to Messrs. Dent's garden. Hau 
yah ! said the old compradore, and was in rap- 
tures of delight All tne coolies and servants 
gathered round the basket to admire this curious 
Rttle plant I had not seen them evince so much 
gratification since I showed them the Old Man 
Cactus (Cereu* senilis), which I took out from 
England, and presented to a Chinese nurseryman 
at Canton. On asking them why they prized the 
Lycopodium so much, they replied, in Canton- 
Engush* — Oh, he too muchia handsome ; he grow 
only a leete and a Jeete every year ; and suppose he 
be one hundred year oula, he only so highf-^hold- 



ing up their hands an inch or two higher than 
the plant This little plant is really very pretty, 
and often naturally takes the very form of a 
dwarf tree in miniature, which is doubtless the 
reason of its being such a favourite with the 
Chinese.' — Wanderings in China, p. 94. 

The great point of attraction to a lonjMailed 
gardener visiting London would be the tiny 
stages of dwarf succulents in miniature pots, 
which look as if intended to be added to the 
furniture of a doll's house. It is said, that 
certain wealthy and kind-hearted persons in 
China buy up the koo-shoo, or dwarf trees, for 
the sake of liberating them, by planting them 
in the open ground ; but that the national be- 
nevolence does not prevent the making of 
human koo-shoo, or monstrous dwarfs (of 
which the small-footed ladies are a oommeodnff 
sample), to be exhibited for a horribly-earned 
profit 

The last kind of garden to which we shall 
allude is also touched upon by Mr. Fortune : — 

* A very considerable portion of theland in the 
vicinity of Shanghae is occupied by the tombs 
of the dead. In all directions large conical- 
shaped mounds meet the eye, overgrown with 
long grass, and, in some instances planted with 
shrubs and flowers. The flowers are simple in 
their kind. No expensive camellias, moutans, or 
other of the finer ornaments of the garden are 
chosen for this purpose. At Ningpo wild roses 
soon spread themselves over the grave, and, 
when their flowers expand in spring, cover it 
with a pure sheet of white. At Shanghae a 
pretty bulbous plant, a species of Lvcoris, covers 
it in autumn with masses of brilliant purple* 
When I first discovered the Anemone japonica, 
it was in full flower amongst the graves round 
the ramparts. It blooms in November, when 
other flowers have gone by, and is most appro- 
priate to the resting-places of the dead. 1 — Aid\ 
p. 330. 

With this beautiful custom prevalent 
amongst themselves, and with the rumour (if 
it has ever reached them) of the abominations 
practised in England, the Chinese may well 
assail us with contemptuous and insulting 
epithets. If the horrid means of disposing of 
the dead, which have been detected among 
the 'outside red-haired Barbarians' in London 
and elsewhere, had been found in New Zea- 
land before the introduction of Christianity, 
and we had been innocent of them, we should 
reproach them with the foul iniquity as a worse 
stain on the native character than even canni- 
balism itself. There yet remains plenty of 
uncultivated space in Great Britain for gardens 
for the dead. What are three-fourths of the 
sepulchral decorations that are seen, but faint 
shadows of paganism ? The urn is sheer non- 
sense among a people who do not burn their 
dead and have no <uhe$ to preserve. The 
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genius of the broken column and the extin- 
guished torch is no emblem of hope. Sarco- 
phagi, in all their varieties, are inconsistent 
with the restitution of earth to earth. There 
is a beautiful legend — if in these days we may 
be pardoned for calling anything in this line 
a mere legend — that on the death of the Vir- 
gin, the apostles went after a time to remove 
the body, and, on opening the tomb where it 
had been laid, found that it was gone ; but in 
its place appeared in full growth a thick clus- 
ter of bright and varied flowers. On this hint 
be it ours to speak. Let us remove the re- 
mains of our friends from the possibility of 
being a nuisance and a pollution. Let no 
vault, nor catacomb, nor niche, be permitted 
to pour forth through its chinks what must 
shock the sensitivenesss of the most ardent 
affection. Let us lay what is left reverently 
in the earth — and above the spot let us spread 
a carpet of living bloom. 

• With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
Til sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
The azurM hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Oat sweeten'd not thy breath.' 

Give us, we say, whenever the appointed hour 
arrives, no other monument than a parterre 
six feet by two ; not hung about with trum- 
pery dyed wreaths of kternelles and fragile 
amaranths, but planted with humble, homely, 
low-growing favourites — the aconite and the 
enow-drop, to mark a resurrection from the 
<ieath of winter — the violet and the lily of the 
valley, to join cheerfully in the sweetness of 
apring — the rose to sympathise with the 
beauty of summer — and the Japan anemone 
and the chrysanthemum, to carry a smile into 
the failing light of autumn. So best may the 
corruptible body be rendered up to Nature. 

The example has been set here and there— 
and with beautiful success. The precincts of 
the house of prayer being affectionately 
adorned and decorously respected, the house 
itself has been further removed from profana- 
tion — has been guarded by the smiling sad- 
ness and decent quiet of the little region 
around it Let us be thankful — and hope 
that the good course is to be largely pursued. 



Art. II. — 1. The History of the Reformation 
in Scotland by John Knox, Edited by 
David Laing. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
printed for the Wodrow Society, 1848. 

2- Origines Parochiales Scotioe ; the Anti- 
quities, Ecclesiastical and Territorial, of 
ike Parishes of Scotland. Edited by 
vol. lxxxix. 2 



Cosmo Innes, Esq. Printed for the Banna- 
tyne Club. Vol. I., 4to. Edinburgh, 
1851. 
3. Inquiry into the Law and Practice in 
Scottish Peerages ; with an Exposition of 
onr Genuine Original Consistorial Law. 
By John Riddeil, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, 1842. 

The Wodrow Society, now deceased, deserved 
well of Scotland by its editions of Knox and 
Calderwood. Calderwood might be said to 
be a new work ; but a correct and critical 
edition of Knox's History was scarcely less a 
desideratum. The first — printed at London 
by Vautroliier in 1586-7 — was so full of 
blunders that its suppression by Whitgift is 
scarcely to be regretted so much as that a few 
copies got into circulation.* The next (Lon- 
don, 1644), though superintended by David 
Buchanan, a Scotchman, and an industrious 
scholar, is still worse ; for it abounds in wan- 
ton alterations and even additions. As Vau- 
trollier's had offended Elizabeth's High-Church 
Archbishop, Buchanan's excited the jealousy 
of the Puritans. It was their tampering with 
it that moved the indignation of Milton : — 

' If the work of any deceased author, though 
never so famous in his lifetime and even to this 
day, come to their hands for license to be printed 
or reprinted ; if there be found in his book one 
sentence of a venturous edge, uttered in the 
height of zeal — and who knows whether it may 
not be the dictate of a divine spirit ? — yet not 
suiting with every low decrepit humour of their 
own ; though it were Knox himself, the reformer 
of a kingdom, that spake it — they will not pardon 
him their dash. The sense of that great man 
shall to all posterity be lost, for the fearful n ess 
or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory 
licenser.' — Areopagitica. 

Such a manipulator as David Buchanan was, 
however, more dangerous even than a * per- 
functory licenser.' A new edition was there- 
fore wanted, not only to furnish accurate read- 
ings, and the apparatus of illustration which 
modern luxury and indolence require, but to 
restore omissions, cut out interpolations, and 
place the whole on a firm footing of authority. 
Mr. Laing has spared no pains upon his task. 
The first four books may now be perused as 
John Knox wrote them between the years 
1559 and 1566 ; and the fifth is reduced to 
its proper grade of authority as a posthumous 
concoction out of his materials. The reader 

* Some of Vautrollier's readings are amusing. 
For ' William Guthrie,' he has ' within gathered' (p. 
233.) One of the Lollards of Kyle, ' Adam Reid of 
Barskimming,' he transmutes into < Adam reade of 
blaspheming.' The conspirators of St. Andrews threw 
the keys into the ' fowsie' i.e. fosse, the castle ditch. 
Vautrollier substitutes the fouie sea, &c. &c. 
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is saved all the trouble of referring to contem- 
porary documents by plentiful notes, which 
he will not criticise severely for occasional over- 
minuteness. Much as Mr. Laing has done, 
however, he is entitled to still more credit for 
irhat he has refrained from doing. With 
sufficient zeal for his subject, with all its learn- 
ing, and with an author provocative of oppo- 
sition in every line, he has not turned aside to 
meet the hostile multitude nor disfigured his 
margins with controversy. 

Mr. Laing assures us that Knox was ' of all 
persons the best qualified to undertake the 
History of the Reformation in Scotland, not 
only from his access to the various sources of 
information, and his singular power and skill 
in narrating events and delineating characters, 
but also from the circumstance that he him- 
self had no unimportant share in most of the 
transactions of those times.' (p. xxv.) But in 
this no doubt sincere opinion we cannot quite 
concur. Access to information on one side of 
affairs, Knox undoubtedly had, and he was no 
mean master of narrative ; but in all the high- 
est qualifications of a historian he was utterly 
wanting. His was not the calm philosophic 
nature to balance counsels, to admit faults in 
his own party or merits in the other. The 
vehemence of his abuse, his hearty calling of 
names, destroys all trust in his fairness. It 
was not even an object with him to assume 
the virtue. Again, he did not know, or he 
despised, the tricks of composition. His book 
is inconsecutive, almost fragmentary — altoge- 
ther without method. He says himself that 
he was regardless of times and seasons — 
meaning that he was not studious to state 
events m their right order ; but he was also 
very indifferent as to the correctness of his quo- 
tations, and this even in the case of documents 
which he professed to give in full. Such as- 
certained licences must greatly lessen the 
reader's general confidence : — we are haunted 
by suspicion even amidst his often highly ani- 
mated sketches of men and of transactions. 
It is not as a history, in short, that the book 
is valuable. It is as the outpouring of the 
mind of one who was a chief mover and main 
actor in the greatest of the revolutions that a 
nation can undergo. It is not every great 
man that is born to act history and to write 
it. The very qualities that fitted Knox for 
his mission, disqualified him for setting forth 
to posterity the events he directed. 

We cannot wonder at the ferocity of Roman 
Catholics against him : he earned it well at 
their hands ; but we have always thought the 
vulgar censure of his violence by Protestants, 
ignorant and unjust We lament as much as 
most the destruction of venerable churches, 
and the total annihilation of that goodly fabric 
of a hierarchy, to our mind the most legitimate 



as well as the most seemly dress that our 
common Christianity can wear; but we cannot 
place these mischiefs in comparison with the 
benefit which the Great Change conferred 
on Scotland ; and if the circumstances of the 
country make it probable that the only alter- 
native was a total demolition or entire restora- 
tion, down go the pride of St Andrews and 
the beauty of Melrose — let not only Prior and 
Abbot but even Dean and Bishop perish — 
rather than society stand there as it stood be- 
fore the Reformation. 

Enox and his coadjutors were no destroyers 
of churches, as we have endeavoured to show 
in a former number.* With paramount ob 
jects in view — compelled to speak to the pas- 
sions, and in the frenzy of a strife more deadly 
than war — we must not marvel that they 
could not always restrain what Knox himself 
calls * the rascal multitude* from the work of 
pillage and demolition. But we should be 
honest The real enemies of ancient build- 
ings in Scotland — whether pre-christian relic, 
church, or castle — from Arthur's Oven to 
Kinloss and Kildrummy — have been the suc- 
cessive lairds of later * improving' times. To 
make a 'dike' or fill a drain, or at best to erect 
a staring abomination of a new mansion-house, 
the grey ancestral tower was triumphantly 
blown down with gunpowder. The mean barn 
built as a Kirk by the * heritors' was supplied 
with its lintels and cornerstones from the 
mouldings of the little chapel where their fore- 
fathers worshipped. It is but fifty years since 
an Edinburgh architect employed to repair the 
nave of the cathedral at Brechin, still used as 
a parish church, begged earnestly for leave to 
remove ' that useless old tower 5 which darken- 
ed a window. Reader ! it is the Round Tower 
of Brechin, of mysterious antiquity — the con- 
necting link of Irish and Scotch history 1 We 
believe Scotland was indebted to Lord Pan- 
mure and the late eccentric Laird of Skene for 
averting that disgrace. 

There was no dandling into life of the 
Scotch Reformation, no basking in the sun- 
shine of princely favour. The speculative 
tenets condemned by the Reformers were cal- 
culated to be popular, appealing to the feel- 
ings and imagination. They were upheld by 
an ancient hierarchy which still numbered 
among its servants men of sound theological 
learning, armed with all the weapons of the 
schools. Above all, they had tne support 
of a Court which dressed by that of France, 
and was not indisposed to have used the argu- 
ment of Charles IX. with the heretics. Against 
such a defensive array mere demonstration of 
the doctrinal errors of Romanism would have 
been ineffectual — in fact, unheard. But every 

•SeeQ.R.,vol. lxxxv. 
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man listened when die new preachers de- 
nounced the lazy friars of the next convent, the 
vices of the proud sensual prelates, the whole 
body of the clergy living in open violation of 
the vows of their order. Burgher and yeoman 
pricked up their ears when they were told — 
4 These are the men who revel on the tithes, 
the produce of your toil, who make rich out of 
your forced purchase of indulgences and dis- 
pensations, who tax your marriages, your 
christenings, all the rites you consider needful 
for salvation ; suck you like leeches while 
in health, and beset your deathbeds to extort 
donations; who strip orphans and widows 
bare, rather than the Church should go with- 
out their burial dues ; who live a life of riot 
and luxury ; who debauch your wives, and 
take your daughters for concubines!' Those 
were the topics that effectively stirred the po- 
pular mind. Knox himself continually mixes 
and confounds the doctrines of the Church and 
the practice of the churchmen. Describing 
the effect of Patrick Hamilton's martyrdom, he 
says, — 

'And so within short space matiy began to 
call in doubt that which before they held for 
a certain verity; insomuch that the University 
of St Andrews and St. Leonard's College, prin- 
cipally by the labours of Mr. Gawin Logy, and 
the novices of the Abbey by the superior ( Wyn- 
rame), began to smell somewhat of the verity and 
to espy the vanity of the received superstitions. 
Yea, within few years after, began both black 
and grey friars publicly to preach against the 
pride andidle life of bishops, and against the abuses 
of the whole ecclesiastical estate? — Knox, p. 36. 

On the other hand, we find some of the 
first agitators of Reform by no means prepared 
to overturn the ancient faith. One of the 
keenest preachers against the clerical irregula- 
rities was Friar William Airth, a bold man, 
after Knox's own heart, who dwells with much 
delight upon his sermons, and, lamenting that 
he remained a papist, observes, * But so it 
pleased God to open up the mouth of Balaam's 
own ass, to cry out against the vicious lives of 
the clergy of that age.' Airth was preaching 
at St Andrew's before all the doctor's and 
masters of the University. The * theme' of 
his sermon was — * Veritie is the strongest of 
all things.' His discourse was of * cursing* — 
the dread excommunication of the Church — 

' how, if it was righly used, it was the most 
fearful thing upon the face of the earth, for it 
was the very separation of man from God. But 
dow,' said he, 'the avarice of priests and the 
ignorance of their office has caused it altogether 
to be vilipended. For the priest, whose duty 
and office it is to pray for the people, stands up 
on Sunday, and cries, — tt One has lost a spurtill 
[a porridge-stick] ; there is a flail stolon from 



beyond the burn© ; the goodwife has lost a horn- 
spoon. God's malison and mine I give to them 
that knows of this gear and restores it not !' " 

To show how the people mocked their 
cursings, he told a ' merry tale' of some 
gossips over their Sunday drink, who asked 
in jest, * What servant will serve a man best 
on least expenses V and solved the riddle thus : 
— ' Know ye not how the bishops and their 
officials serve us husbandmen ? Will not they 
rive us a letter of cursing for a plack, to last 
for a year, to curse all that look over our 
dyke ? and that keeps our corn better nor the 
sleeping boy that will have three shillings of 
fee, a shirt, and a pair of shoon in the year! 
Again, the friar — having, as Knox reports, 
'declared what diligence the ancients took 
to try true miracles from false — ' proceeds 
thus : — 

'Now the greediness of priests not only re- 
ceives false miracles, but also they cherish and 
fee knaves for that purpose, that their chapels 
may be the better renowned, and their offerings 
may be augmented. And thereupon are many 
chapel 8 founded ; as that Our Lady were mightier 
and that she took more pleasure in one place 
than another; as of late Our Lady of Carse- 
grange has hopped from one green hillock to 
another. But, honest men of Saint Andrews ! 
if ye love your wives and your daughters, hold 
them at home, or else send them in honest 
company : for if ye knew what miracles were 
shown there, ye would neither thank God nor 
our Lady !' 

' Thus ' (adds Knox) * he merrily taunted 
their trysts of whoredom and adultery. 
Another ' bourd ' in a sermon on the Abbot of ' 
Unreason could not be transferred to any 
modern page. * But here follows,' says Knox, 
' the most merry of all.' During the impri- 
sonment of Sandie Furrour, Sir John Ding- 
wall, * according to the charity of churchmen, 
entertained his wife. For the which cause, 
at his returning, he spake more liberally of 
priests than they could bear, and so was he 
denounced to be accused of heresy and called 
to his answer to St Andrews.' The man 
' understood nothing of religion,' and met the 
charges against him with an onslaught on his 
judges. The first article was that he despised 
the Mass. His answer, * I hear mo masses in 
eight days than three bishops there sitting say 
in a year.' Accused, secondly, of contempt of 
Sacraments: 'The priests,' quoth he, 'are 
the most common contemners of Sacraments, 
and especially of matrimony ;'. and ' that he 
witnessed by any of the priests there present,, 
and named the men's wives with whom they 
had meddled ' — but especially Dingwall, who 
had seven years together abused his own 
wife and consumed his substance; adding,. 
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' For God's sake, will ye take wives of your 
own, that I and others whose wives ye have 
abused may be revenged upon you ?' Then 
the *old Bishop of Aberdeen, thinking to 
justify himself before the people, said — Carl, 
thou shalt not know my wife. Alexander 
answered — My lord, ye are too old; but with 
the grace of God I will drink with your 
daughter ere I depart. And thereat was 
smiling of the best, and loud laughter of some ; 
for the Bishop had a daughter married with 
Andrew Balfour in that same town.' (pp. 
36—44). 

As we may not have another opportunity, 
let us here give a fair specimen of Knox's 
narrative, which, partly from the uncouth 
spelling — for the language is almost English 
— is not known in England so much as it 
deserves* We could not select a more 
characteristic passage than the picture of 
the tumult at Edinburgh on St. Giles's day 
1558 :— 

' Yet would not the priests and friars cease to 
have that great solemnity and manifest abomina- 
tion which they accustotnably had upon Saint 
Giles's day ; — to wit, they would have that idol 
borne, and therefore was all preparation neces- 
sary duly made. A marmoset idol was bor- 
rowed from the Gray friars (a silver piece of 
James Carmichael was laid in pledge). It was 
fixed with iron nails upon a barrow called their 
ferlour. There assembled priests, friars, canons, 
and rotten papists with tabours and trumpets, 
banners and bagpipes; and who was there to 
lead the ring but the Queen regent herself with 
all her shavelings for honour of that feast? 
West about goes it, and comes down the High- 
street and down to the Canon-cross. The Queen 
Regent died that day in Sandie Carpetyne's 
house, betwixt the Bows, and so, when the idol 
returned back again, she left it and passed into 
her dinner. The hearts of the Brethren were 
wondrously inflamed, and seeing such abomina- 
tion so maintained, were decreed to be revenged. 
They were divided into several companies, 
whereof not one knew of another. There were 
some temporisers that day, who fearing the 
chance to be done as it fell, laboured to stay the 
Brethren. But that could not be ; for immediately 
after that the Queen was entered in the lodging, 
some of those that were of the enterprise drew 
nigh to the idol, as willing to help to bear him ; 
and, getting the fertour upon their shoulders, be- 
gan to shudder, thinking that thereby the idol 
should have fallen. But that was provided and pre- 
vented by the iron rails, as we have said ; and so 
began one to cry, Down with the idol ! down with 
it ! and so without delay it was pulled down. 
Some brag made the Priests patrons at the first, 
but when they saw the feebleness of their God — 
for one took him by the heels, and dashing his 
head to the causeway, left Dagon without head 
or hands, and said, " Fie upon thee, thou young 
Saint Giles, thy father would have tarried four 
such r — this considered, we say, the Priests and 
Friars fled faster than they did at Pinkie Clench. 



There might have been seen so sudden a fray as 
seldom has been seen among that sort of men 
within this realm ; for down goes the cross ; off 
goes the surplice ; round caps corner with the 
crowns. The Grey friars gaped ; the Black friars 
blew ; the Priests panted ; for such a sudden fray 
came never among the generation of Antichrist 
within this realm before. By chance there lay 
upon a stair a merry Englishman, and seeing the 
discomfiture to be' without blood, thought he 
would add some merriness to the matter, and so 
cried he over a stair, " Fy uponyou, whoresons, 
why have yon broken order? Down the street 
ye passed in array and with great mirth. Why 
flee ye, villains, now, without order? Turn and 
strike every one a stroke for the honour of hit 
God ! Fy, cowards, fy ! ye shall never be judged 
worthy of your wages again !" But exhortations 
were then unprofitable, for after that Bel had 
broken his neck there was no comfort to his con- 
fused army. 

* The Queen regent laid up this amongst her 
other mementos, till that she might have seen 
the time proper to have revenged it Search was 
made for the doers, but none could be depre- 
hended ; for the Brethren assembled themselves 
in such sort, in companies, singing psalms and 
praising God, that the proudest of the enemies 
were astonied.'— p. 259. 

Many excellent persons, with a high estimate 
of the importance of an Episcopal Church, and 
proportional regret for the result of the Scotch 
Reformation, are ready to abandon the whole 
body of regular clergy as indefensible. They 
give up monk and friar, and would entrench 
themselves for the defence of the * working 
parsons ' — the secular parochial clergy with its 
due gradations up to the mitred successors of 
the Apostles. But they do not see how the 
matter stood. The religious houses had 
swallowed up the parish livings. In the 
course of four centuries the monks had en- 
grossed not only the patronage of almost all 
the churches — they were not only legally the 
rectors of them, but they monopolised the 
vicarage dues in most cases also; and the 
duties, such as they were, were discharged by 
an outlying brother of the dominant convent, 
or by a poor vicar pensioner ground down to 
the lowest amount of maintenance and a 
station quite degraded. By this it came to 
pass that the body of rural clergy was in 
whole districts non-existing, in the rest ineffi- 
cient and contemptible.* 

* On this subject the reader will find very copious 
details in the Originet Parochialet Scotim — a work 
named in our present list, but which we hope to 
review in detail when completed. We cannot adopt 
some of the editor's genealogical views— but, apart 
from them, the unwearied industry of his lesesreh 
and clear arrangement of its often novel fruits well 
justify the late Lord Jeffrey's patronage— for the 
cost of the printing, &c., was that veteran oritfe's 
last contribution to the Bannatyne Club. We are 
glad that they have allowed extra copies to be attack 
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How the dignitaries and heads of the 
•oculars filled their high station it may still 
be not impossible to ascertain. Any candid 
inquirer will of course discard mere assertions 
and stories, except where real evidence from 
some unsuspected quarter corroborates or fills 
them up. 

Some time before the breaking out of the 
storm several eminent churchmen were labour- 
ing for the improvement of the lives and learn- 
ing of the body. They did not see the full extent 
of the evil, nor suspect with what a speedy 
and complete retribution it was to be visited ; 
but in their own spheres a few, both regular 
and secular, were anxious to raise the standard 
and to remove the scandal. Foremost among 
these were Robert Reid, Bishop of Orkney 
and Abbot of two northern monasteries, known 
as the founder of libraries, the introducer of 
foreign schoolmasters and gardeners, the re- 
storer of the buildings as well as of the disci- 
pline of the cloister — and Alexander Mvln, 
Abbot of Cambuskenneth, and first President 
of the College of Justice instituted by James 
V., in imitation of the law courts of France — 
a rare union of the man of business and man 
of letters, the lawyer and reformer of learning. 
These and some others perceived the import- 
ance of providing better arms for resisting the 
Dew doctrines of England and Germany, and 
they devoted their revenues and exerted their 
influence for the restoration of letters. But 
the morals of the great ecclesiastics were 
beyond their reach and aim. An attempt at 
reformation there would have stirred up an 
apposition too formidable for so small a 
minority to cope with. 

The writings of some whom they employed 
in the work of education give us a very pleas- 
ing impression of these reforming Churchmen, 
and, at the same time, carry more conviction 
than all the exaggerations of their enemies, of 
the absolute decay of instruction among the 
lower clergy — literarum studiutn obliteratum 
penitus {Rtchardini exegesis, Paris, 1530). 

One of the chief and most successful of the 
opponents of Knox was Ninian Wingate, a 
priest and schoolmaster of Linlithgow, whose 
main occupation may account for what seems 
stilted in iris style — not objected to, however, 
in his own time. In his Tractate addressed 
to the Queen, Pastors, and Nobility (Edin. 
1562) — to quote one passage out of many — 
he thus handles the churchmen : — 

4 Your dumb doctrine in exhalting ceremonies 
only, keeping in silence the true word of God 
necessary to all men's salvation, and noT resisting 
manifest errors to the world, is known. What 

off pro bono publico, and would nun see the example 
followed by all clubs of this sort whenever they are 
fortunate enough to produce volumes of solid worth. 



part of the true religion by youi slothful domi- 
nion and princely estate is not corrupted or ob- 
scured ? Have not many, through lack of teach- 
ment, in mad ignorance misknown the duty 
which we all owe to our Lord God, and so 
in their perfect belief have sorely stammered ! 
Were not the sacraments of Christ Jesus pro- 
faned by ignorants and wicked persons, neither 
able to persuade to godliness by learning nor by 
living? Of the which number we confess the 
most part of us of the ecclesiastical estate have 
been, in our ignorant and inexpert youth, unwor- 
thily by you admitted to the ministration thereof. 
Were ye commanded in vain of God by the 
mouths of his prophets and apostles to watch at- 
tently and continually upon your flock and know 
diligently the same by face ? Or gave the princes 
of the earth yearly rents (as the disciples in the 
beginning sold their lands and gave the prices 
thereof unto the apostles) to the end that every 
one of you might spend the same upon his dame 
Dalila and bastard brows ? And albeit it chance 
oft to the infirmity of man that he fell asleep 
when he should most awake, and be given to 
pastime when he should most diligently labour — 
bat yet, oh merciful God 1 what deadly sleep 
is this that has oppressed you, that in so great 
uproar, tumult, ana terrible clamour, ye wake not 
forth of your dream 1 Awake ! awake ! we say, 
and put to your hand stoutly to save Peters 
ship.'— Ed. 1835, pp. 5-7. 

Since we have introduced Wingate to our 
readers, we will give also an extract from his 
address ' to the Oalvinian preachers :' — 

4 Ye misknow not the Monastic Life to have 
stood specially in the renouncing of the world, 
and pleasures of the body, not only from unlesuaa 
[unlawful] whoredom, but from marriage some- 
time to them lesum, to the intent that they might 
thereby more easily wait on prayer ana goaly 
study ; not refusing honest corporal exercise, by 
example of Saint Paul, to sustentation of then* 
bodies. Yet — notwithstanding in our days the 
same was abused among many in idleness and 
wealthy life, and cloaked with glistening cere- 
monies of garments and such like, more than in 
true religion — why have ye shorn away in this 
matter the wheat together with the vetches 7 Wh* 
have ye knocked down the monasteries, and princi- 
pal policy of this realm, and counselled the rent 
thereof unjustly to be appropriated to others ? O 
the which monasteries every one by a godly refor- 
mation, besides a company to wait on prayer, might 
have been a college qf godly learning, to the sup- 
port of poor students?-— lb., p. 110. 

George Gone, one of the accomplished 
scholars from Scotland poured forth from her 
unendowed colleges to seek fortune and fame 
on the Continent in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century — he also a zealous adhe- 
rent of the old faith — writes in nearly the 
same strain : — 

4 Vulgus autem natura pigrum et iners, nee - 
coelestibus rebus idoneujn,utgravemaliis8erendi . 
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et metendi neoesaitatem fageret, nnsqnam socn- 
lins quam in monasterioram elaoatria asylum con- 
spiciens, e6 tanqnam in montem sacrum sece- 
debat. Quamprimum vero ex ilia, hominum ftece 
quispiam literarum levem aliquam notitiam aibi 
parasset, hujus ant illiaa e proceribus adjutna 
patrocinio, nil minus quam quid sacro-aaocti 
muneria eaaet cogitabat; aed ventrum replere, 
eyraata dilatare, et sublimiora ocoupare subsellia. 
His omnibus accedebat libido impotens, sacra- 
tioria vite morumque lues teterrima. In multo- 
ram aacerdotum tedious acortnm publicum ; per- 
loctabant in tabernis viri Deo dicati : nee a sacri- 
lego quorundam luxu tutus erat matronarum 
honoa aut virginalis pudor. Quid plura ? Cele- 
bris ilia populi erga religiosos veneratio in ludi- 
brium eonveraa : pro mendieantibua mandueantea 
dicti fratrea. Et si quae nova ad irriaionem voca- 
bula ab otioaia agyrtis excogitari poterant, monas- 
tics discipline sectatoribua, modo dicteriorum 
•ale et aceto adaperaa, nihil fuit penai, aptabantur.' 
— Conaus de duplici statu Rdigionis. Rome, 
1628, p. 90. 

But we know from even better authority 
than the contemporary champion of the old 
faith against the spreading innovations, or the 
Scotch Romanist of the next generation, what 
was the state of the secular clergy immediately 
before the Reformation. The Bishops them- 
selves, at the time when the new doctrines 
were agitating the minds of men, were almost 
without exception living in open violation of 
their ordination vows; and the most culti- 
vated, the most amiable among them, were in 
this respect not a whit purer than the others. 

To their secular accomplish mente Sir Ralph 
Sadler, a shrewd observer, writing in the end 
of James V.'s reign, bears witness : — 

4 1 see none among the lay nobles that hath 
any agility of wit, gravity, learning, or experience 
to take in hand the direction of things : so that 
the King, as for aa I can perceive, is of force 
driven to use the Bishops and his clergy as his 
only ministers. They be the men of wit and 
polity that I 8ee here.' — Negotiations in Scotland, 
p. 61. 

It was not for such men * of wit and polity' 
that vows of temperance and chastity were to 
4>e enforced. They were only too free — 

* They have great prerogatives, 
And may part aye with their wives 
Without divorce or summoning, 
Then take another without wedding.' 

Such of them as were contented with one 
woman were esteemed virtuous ; nay, ladies 
of good condition thought it no shame to live 
as their avowed concubiues, and found the 
sympathy of society not averse to such a 
departure from the celibacy which the Church 
pretended to enforce. These things are brought 
more home to us in the domestic history of a 



narrow kingdom:— but the condition of the 
clergy was not materially different in other 
countries of Christendom, before the Reforma- 
tion had produced a change of morak fcr 
beyond the widest spread of its doctrines. 

The head of the Scotch hierarchy at its 
most eventful period was David Beaton, Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, Apostolic Legate and 
Cardinal — the impersonation of the faults and 
virtues of his age and order. Of a good 
gentleman's family, nephew to the reigning 
Archbishop, he was educated carefully at Paris, 
where he continued for ten years, attracted the 
notice and gained the confidence of the Regent 
Albany, and returned only to fill the highest 
offices of diplomacy and state. His success in 
in life, his favour at the French court, his 
paramount influence over successive rules 
of his own country, prove his ability better 
than the encomiums of Archibald Hay, the 
Principal of his newly endowed college at St 
Andrews, whose warning however is remarka- 
ble, that the morals of all the churchmen of the 
kingdom depend upon him — Ikclesiasticorum 
omnium in regno Scotice mores a te pendent, 
ut si quid peccent rationem reddas Christo 
cujus vicem geris in ed regions. Beaton was 
the Wolsey of Scotland. If he dilapidated 
his benefices to enrich his family, he was also 
a patron of letters and learned men. He was 
zealous for the church, and as unscrupulous in 
the use of means as all the other leading men 
of that age on both sides of the religious 
struggle. Undoubtedly, if he bad lived, the 
Reformers would have had a still harder fight 
for the victory. He was the leader of society 
and acceptable everywhere. The irregularities 
of his life were not censured until the shout 
of the Reformation was heard to call to ac- 
count 'the dumb dogs of Bishops.' Men 
looked upon him as the able statesman, the 
lord of princely revenues, the most powerful 
person in the kingdom — as anything but the 
mere ecclesiastic and man of God. The popu- 
lar indignation against the judge and execu- 
tioner of Borthwick and Wishart has over- 
borne the sympathy that must have otherwise 
attended the murder of the Cardinal. He 
lives in Scotch story as ' the bloody beast,' the 
profligate sensualist, that Knox has painted 
him. A recent writer, Mr. Lyon, tells us, ( as 
to Beaton's mistresses, the number would ap- 
pear to be immense, if he could trust the 
peasantry of Forfarshire, who point out half 
the towers in their county as having been the 
residences of these ladies.'* This very chari- 

• Histfty of St. Andrews, Edin., 1843. Mr. 
Lyon is a clergyman of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, which he loves well, if not wisely. While 
he endeavours to palliate the flagrant immorality of 
the prelates of the time of the Reformation, the real 
destroyers of the Church, he takes up Spelraan's old 
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table Protestant proceeds to treat the Cardi- 
nal's breach of chastity as, at worst, a matter 
of doubt; and another, bolder still, affirms 
specifically that * he was a widower previous 
to his entering into holy orders. 1 There is, 
however, no foundation for the assertion that 
be was ever married. He lived with a concu- 
bine, the daughter of an old baronial house, 
during the greater part of his life ; and she 
survived him for thirty years. The offspring 
of that connection were numerous ; some of 
the sons were dignified churchmen— others 
laymen, who founded families in Fife and 
Angus. Three of these gentlemen had letters 
of legitimation under the Great Seal on the 
4th November, 1589. For not less than four 
of their sisters, all taking their father's name, 
and all in recorded documents setting forth 
h» style and rank as honourable to them, large 
dowers found matches among the best of the 
Scotch nobility and gentry. A capital picture of 
Beaton, unknown to Pinkerton, formerly in the 
Scots college at Rome, now hangs on the walls 
of the Roman Catholic College at Blairs in 
Aberdeenshire. It is in his doctor's bonnet — 
painted probably before he obtained the cardi- 
nal's hat ; but the brown hair is slightly sil- 
vered, and the whole aspect bespeaks a man 
past his youth. His broad brow and dark eye, 
clear northern complexion, and high features, 
make up on the whole a remarkably hand- 
some face, with an undeniable air of nobility 
and command, but not without a dash of sen- 
suality. 

The chair of the murdered cardinal was 
filled by John Hamilton, natural son of the 
first Earl of Arran. Mr. Lang says, his cate- 
chism, printed at St Andrews in 1552, 4 exhi- 
bits a solitary effort on the part of the Roman 
Catholic clergy to convey spiritual instruction, 
and is most creditable to his memory,' p. 124. 
This Archbishop lived openly with the wife or 
widow of his kinsman, Hamilton of Stenhouse. 
That lady, known as 4 Lady Stenhouse,' or 
'Lady Gilstown,' affected no concealment. 
Among the goods and chattels inventoried in 
her testament, confirmed at Edinburgh in 
1575, are specified three grants of legitimation 
in favour of as many bastard children by his 
Grace. 

Contemporary with Beaton, and assisting in 
his efforts to put down the new doctrines, was 
William Chisholra, Bishop of Dumblane from 
1527 till 1564. Knox styles him 4 the incest- 
uous Bishop of Dumblane,' p. 63. We know 

position, and thinks he has proved that th% special 
vengeance of Heaven lighted on all who were par- 
takers of her spoil, and that it was shown in the 
violent death of each individual or * the failure of his 
male issue.' This last theory, at all events, is a 
mere dream. Look either to the English or the 
fkoteh Peerage book at the present hour. 



from a more unprejudiced authority that, 
' being a great adversary to the new Reforma- 
tion, he alienated the episcopal patrimony of 
this church to a very singular degree, most of 
which he gave to his nephew, Sir James Chis- 
holm of Cromlix. He likewise gave great 
portions to James Chisholm of Glassengall, 
his own natural son, and to his two natural 
daughters, one of whom was married to Sir 
James Stirling of Keir, and the other to John 
Buchanan of that ilk.' — Bishop Keith's Cata- 
logue of Scotch Bishops. 

Robert Stuart was elected Bishop of Caith- 
ness in 1542. He was brother of the Earl of 
Lennox, Darnley's uncle, and eventually Earl 
of Lennox himself; and had the bishopric 
and other church preferment merely as con- 
venient provision for his maintenance. It is 
doubtful if he ever received ordination ; but 
he did not scruple to concur in consecrating a 
bishop. He had in early life a natural daugh- 
ter — married to Robert Auldjo ; and after the 
Reformation he took to wife the profligate and 
impudent Elizabeth Stewart, the daughter of 
the Earl of Atholl, who divorced him on the 
plea of impotency, that she might marry her 
paramour, Arran, the King's minion. 

In those times of brooding revolution the 
bishopric of Ross was held successively by 
several men of eminent qualities. David 
Panter, consecrated in 1546, *a person,' says 
Bishop Keith, * of most polite education and 
excellent parts,' was one of a family of states- 
men and scholars. Knox admits * the public 
report of his learning, his honest life, and bis 
fervency and uprightness in religion* (p. 194), 
though at a later period, when he finds him in 
the ranks of his opponents, he calls him * that 
belly-god/ and says 4 he departed eating and 
drinking, which, together with the rest that 
thereupon depends, was the pastime of his 
life.' P. 262. Sir James Balfour styles him 
a ' notable adulterer/ and Mr. Riddell, in his 
* Remarks upon the Peerage Law of Scotland,' 
unfortunately supports the testimony of Bal- 
four, and further connects the bishop with one 
of the strangest and darkest stories to be found 
even in Scotch family history. Buchanan gives 
the first act of the tragedy. William, the 
third Lord Chrichtoun, in revenge, it is said, 
for the debauching of his wife by James III., 
devoted himself to captivate the King's young- 
est sister, Margaret, a princess of great beauty, 
with the temperament of her family, et consue- 
tudine fratris infamem. He succeeded in his 
purpose, and the fruit of that amour was Mar- 
garet Chrichtoun, a lady who inherited the 
passions and misfortunes of her lineage. She 
was wedded successively to two citizen bur- 
gesses of Edinburgh, aud thirdly to George 
Earl of Rothes, by whom she had a large 
family. She had lovers besides, and among 
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them Patrick Panter, Abbot of Cambnskenneth, 
Secretary of State, the first scholar and diplo- 
matist of bis age. It was the brave fashion 
then in Scotland to give children the name of 
their real or supposed father, not of him quern 
nuptice demonstrant, and, of the offspring of 
this intercourse between the Royal Countess 
and the accomplished Abbot, one was David 
Panter, afterwards Bishop of Ross. He was 
carefully educated and launched into the world 
by the Abbot, whom he succeeded in his 
office of Secretary as well as in his power of 
wielding that useful diplomatic Latin which 
the learned Ruddiraann so much esteemed. It 
would have been strange if, come of such a 
race, he had proved a model of continence. 
But we may surmise that a MS. authority, 
quoted by Mr. Riddell, errs in a generation, 
when it asserts that * Margaret Chrichtoun was 
divorced by George Earl of Rothes, because 
when he is ambassador she had a bairn to 
Panter Bishop of Ross.' (Remarks, p. 183.) 
Of the divorce itself there is no doubt ; but 
the paramour, it must be hoped, was her 
old lover the Abbott of Cambnskenneth, 
whom the chronicler confounds with their son : 
— Another Bishop of Ross, after a very short 
interval, was the well-known John Leslie, the 
faithful servant' of Queen Mary and the ele- 
gant historian of his country, a person so ad- 
mirable in all other respects that bis breach of 
his ordination-vows shows both the sad effects 
of the example of a whole society and the 
danger of making a law so hard upon human 
nature that the sympathies of mankind are in 
favour of breaking it 

Patrick Hepburn became Bishop of Moray 
in 1535. This was the ' Prelate or prelates' 
peer,' of whom, while Prior of St Andrews, 
fenox relates the ' merry bourd' which we 
have not ventured to reproduce. He was the 
son of an Earl of Bothwell before that name 
had become hateful to Scotland. He held 
the office of Secretary for some years, and 
rich benefices in the church. But he is chiefly 
known as the Bishop who retired to his north- 
ern castle-palace of Spynie, and set the Re- 
formation at defiance — in this more honest 
than most of his contemporaries, who com- 
plied with the change of religion that they 
might continue to hold their benefices and le- 
galize the children of their concubinage. He 
lived long enough to dilapidate his great 
Bishopric and to provide for a very large fami- 
ly, whose several legitimations stand on record. 

The last of the ante-reformation bishop of 
Argyll was Robert Montgomery, a son of the 
first Earl of Eglintoun. He was promoted to 
the see in 1531, and on the 9th of July, 1543, 
letters of legitimation under the privy seal 
were granted in favour of Michael, Robert, 
and Hugh Montgomerie, 4 bastard sons of the 



reverend father in Christ Robert Bishop of 
Argyll." 

The Bishop of Galloway of those times was 
a person of greater notoriety — namely, Alex- 
ander Gordon, brother of the fort Earl of 
Huntley who was smothered in his armour at 
the field of Corrichie. He was early thrust 
into several good benefices, and held by turns 
the Abbacies of Icolmkil), Inchafiray, and Glen- 
luce, the Bishoprics of Caithness and of the 
Isles, and the Archbishopric of Glasgow. 
These successively slipped from him, and he 
was at length content to take the see of Gal- 
loway with the airy dignity of Archbishop of 
Athens. However otherwise unepiscopal, he 
was not one of Knox's dumb dogs. Calder- 
wood has. preserved a sermon preached by 
him in the High Church of Edinburgh in 
1571. He was to admonish the citizens to 
ut up prayers for Queen Mary. Hear the 



* She is a lawful magistrate, seeing her father 
was a lawful king, and her mother likewise an 
honorable princess, and she born in lawful bed. 
This for the proof of my argument that she 
ought to be prayed for. And further, all sinners 
ought to be prayed for. If we should not pray 
for sinners, for whom should we pray — seeing 
that Ged came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance ? St David was a sinner, and 
so is she ; St. David was an adulterer and so is 
she. St. David committed murder in slaying 
Uriah for his wife, and so did she. But what is 
this to the matter? * * * Is not my Lord of Mor- 
ton on their side ? Is not my Lord of Argyll on 
our side ? Nay ! brethren, nay ! for I eon/ess my- 
self, yea, this foul carcase of mme, to be most vne 
carrion and altogether given to the lusts of the 
flesh ; yea, 1 am not ashamed to say the greatest 
trumper in all Europe, until such time as it 
pleased God to call upon me and make me one 
of his chosen vessels upon whom he has poured 
the spirit of his Evangel ; and as eandles when 
lighted are set upon high places, so shall I show 
the gifts God hath given me among you.' 

This frank prelate was Queen's man or 
King's man as each party was in power ; he 
joined the Reformation that he might marry 
Barbara Logie, his mistress, and make his 
children by her legitimate; but loved the 
benefices of the old church well enough to 
transmit them to his sons, two of whom, one 
after the other, held his bishopric of Galloway, 
and two others successively got possession of 
his secularised abbacy of Glenluce. 

Of the Bishops of Dunkeld, Gawin Doug- 
las, the high-born scholar and poet, having 
lived according to what might then be called 
the licence of nk order, died in 1522. George 
Crichtoun succeeded him, 4 a man,' says Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode, * nobly disposed, and a 
great housekeeper, but in matters of his call- 
ing not very skilled.' It waa he who said to 
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one of his vicars, whom he was persuading to 
leave his reforming opinions, that * he thanked 
God he knew neither the Old nor the New 
Testament, and yet had prospered well enough 
ail his days.' 

The 7 labours of the Spalding Club have made 
ecclesiastical students well acquainted with the 
successive prelates in the see of Aberdeen. 
During the half-century preceding the Refor- 
mation it was held by some of the most re- 
markable men whom Scotland has produced. 
Bishop William Elphinston was a Churchman 
after the antique model. He was a lawyer, a 
statesman, and a courtier of the highest influ- 
ence and power, yet never sacrificed his 
diocesan duties to secular cares, nor allowed 
the fashion of the court to secularise his life 
and habits. * With manners and temperance 
in his own person befitting the primitive ages of 
Christianity, he threw around his cathedral 
and palace the taste and splendour that may 
adorn religion. He found time, amidst the 
cares of state and the pressure of official du- 
ties, to preserve the Christian antiquities of his 
diocese, and to collect the memories of those 
old servants of the truth who had run a course 
similar to his own, to renovate his cathedral 
service, and to support and foster all good let- 
ters.' The breviary of Aberdeen, compiled as 
well as printed by him, in 1500, when print- 
ing was not a commonplace operation, will 
serve as an enduring memorial of his worth ; 
and his picture, preserved in the college of 
which he was the munificent founder, perhaps 
the oldest portrait in Scotland, fixes in our 
memory the great prelate and minister of state, 
as the thoughtful, devout, and even ascetic 
churchman. 

Gawin Dunbar, consecrated as Bishop of 
Aberdeen in 1519, was a lawyer and politician 
Hke Elphinston, and, like him, munificent to 
his church and diocese. As the builder of the 
bridge across the Dee, which has already seen 
the downfall of so many modern toy-bridges, 
and as the careful executor of Elphinston's 
undertakings, his memory is still held in re- 
spect in the stately old city which owes so 
much to him. He was a zealous assistant of 
the Cardinal in suppressing heresy, and no 
more scrupulous as to the means than was 
customary in that age. His mixture with the 
crooked politics of that unprincipled court 
sufficed to secularize him, and, however we 
may doubt the testimony of Enox concerning 
* the old Bishop of Aberdeen,' the impudent 
allusion of Furrour to his daughter, Mistress 
Balfour (supra, p. 20), plainly pointed to what 
must have been a common scandal. 

In 1546 William Gordon, a son of the 
noble family of Huntley, was made Bishop of 
Aberdeen. Bishop Leslie, who was one of his 
chapter, describes him as *a prelate of good 



living' — marking that his own standard of 
good life in a bishop was not lolly. The re* 
cords of the see, in his time, are full of signs 
of approaching storm. They show us steps 
made in two directions. There are a few feeble 
efforts by churchmen to meet the popular cla- 
mour for reforming the lives of the clergy— 
to furnish instruction and especially preaching 
to the people — to set their house in order. 
On the other hand, it was felt that the fabric 
was tottering, and the Lords of the Church 
rushed eagerly to scatter some of the booty 
among their families and kindred, and a part 
to make friends of ' the Mammon of Unright- 
eousness.' The Registers of Aberdeen are 
full of charters and leases, contrived for dila- 
pidating the benefices of the see. A still 
more notable document of Bishop Gordon's 
incumbency, however, is a really respectful and 
affectionate address to him by the Dean and 
Chapter (dated January 5, 1558) urging — 

* Imprimis, that'my Lord Bishop cause the kirk- 
men within his diocie to reform themselves in all 
their slanderous manner of living, and to remove 
their open concubines, as well great as small. 
Secundo, that his Lordship will be so good as to 
show edificative example — in special in removing 
and discharging himself of the company of the 
gentlewoman by whom he is greatly slandered ; 
without the which be done, diverse that are part- 
ners say they cannot accept counsel and correc- 
tion of him which will not correct himself^ &c. 
&c. — Reg. Aberd, lxL 

It is remarkable that Lindsay, in his Tra- 
gedie of the Cardinally where he means to 
rake up every ground of reproach against 
Beaton, omits all allusion to breaches of chas- 
tity. We cannot doubt the cause. The 
offence was so common that to dwell upon it 
would have lowered the tone of horror with 
which the poet wished to surround his sub- 
ject. Among other results of the superior 
education of churchmen, and that citizenship 
of the world which then belonged to them, it 
had come to pass that great prelates, directing 
the business of the state, heading factions, 
often leading them in the field, appeared to be 
unfrocked, and ceased to be regarded as eccle- 
siastics. It was not only, however, nor even 
chiefly, by this entire secularising and violation 
of their vows that the clergy alienated their 
flocks. Through several centuries the exac- 
tions of the Church had been steadilv increas- 
ing. Offerings originally voluntary had been 
converted into dues of which she compelled 
payment Money was exacted at all great 
festivals; a heavy tax was levied on every 
event from baptism to burial ; even afterwards 
the heavy hand of the priest was there. If 
the deceased was wealthy the * quot of his 
testament ' formed a large deduction from the 
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•accession. If poor, still ' the heriot and the 
umaist cloth/ t. e. the best animal and the 
richest garment, were taken from his widow 
and orphans ' for pious uses.' 

But of the innumerable evils of a system 
which forced the people to regard the Church 
as an extortionate oppressor, perhaps the great- 
est was the state of the law of marriage. 
Persons within eight degrees of consanguinity 
— in other words, who had had a common 
great great-grandfather, or great-great-grand- 
mother — might not legally wed. But it 
was not the relation by birth alone that barred 
marriage. It was forbidden also to parties 
within eight degrees of affinity — that is, to 
those whom marriage, or even an illegitimate 
intimacy, connected within those degrees. 
The prohibition was farther extended to all 
eoming within the same degrees of each other 
through spiritual relation, or that created by 
baptism — which affected not only the wide 
cousinhoods of the baptisans and baptisatus — 
but the connexions arising from the relation of 
godfather and godmother, as such, in regard 
to each other. The effects of such a tyranny 
must have been felt doubly in a country so 
narrow and so distant as Scotland. The Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, writing in 1554 for 
the information of the Pope, stated that such 
was the cousinship among the Scotch families, 
it was almost impossible to find a match for 
one of good birth (honestce vel generosce fami- 
lies) that should not come within some of 
the prohibited degrees. The evil of this, 
says the Archbishop, is that * men marry on 
the promise or hope of a dispensation to be 
procured afterwards, but, tiring of the con- 
nexion, either divorce their wives, or at once 
put them away under pretext of the want of 
dispensation, and their inability to afford the 
expense necessary for procuring one.' It was 
not to be expected that his Grace should dwell 
on the real hardship of that expense. 

Marriage became in fact a temporary con- 
tract, or worse, a bargain from which either 
party might break at pleasure. It was in 
theory indissoluble ; but when both spouses or 
either tired of the bond, nothing so easy as to 
find or make an impediment which proved it 
null from the beginning. If by an uncommon 
chance the man and woman were not them- 
selves within the forbidden degrees — cousins 
not more than eight times removed — it was 
hard if it could not be shown, by such wit- 
nesses as were used in the Consistorial Court, 
that one of the two had had intercourse law- 
fully or sinfully, or was connected spiritually, 
with a person related within those degrees to 
the other party. If such proof was not ready, 
the fickle party had the recourse of suing for 
a separation on the ground of misconduct sub- 
sequent to marriage. The evidence was of the 



vilest description, and those consistorial judges 
satisfied themselves with * saving the law,' pro- 
mulgating old broeards of unquestioned pnn+ 
ciplea, and leaving the parties to put in a show 
of proof that might warrant their application. 
In their hands the church courts became the 
common marts for matrimonial jobs. To then 
appealed the profligate husband — eager to be 
free to lure some beauty whom he had found 
he could not buy except by a wedding ring. 
By their help the courtier, the Angus or Both- 
well, threw aside the obstacle that came in tin 
way of an ambitious alliance. But weary 
wives were as ready in this line as weary hot* 
bands. The monstrous state of the law un- 
sexed women ; and ladies of good condition, 
and living in high society, not only sued 
divorces against their husbands, but impu- 
dently set forth their own guilt and shame at 
the ground of them. 

Mr. Riddell, in a chapter of much curious 
consistorial learning appended to his latest 
work on Scotch Peerage Law, has commented 
in detail upon some of the causes ciUbres that 
illustrate the procedure and effects of such 
suits. This eminent legal antiquary, who 
knows but too well the secret history of fami- 
lies three centuries ago, says * nothing can be 
conceived more loose and depraved than the 
state of society in Scotland before the Refor- 
mation :' but he might safely have added, and 
far long afterwards — for reformation of na- 
tional manners is no sudden thing, and the 
mischievous machinery of the courts of the 
old Officials was freshly revived in the courts 
of the venerable 'Superintendents' and the 
more formal judicature of the * Commissaries,' 

The evil pervaded all classes, but the highest 
ranks are most prominent in the records of 
shame. 

The alliance of James IV. with the daughter 
of Henry VII. seemed made under the hap- 
piest auspices, to give peace and union to the 
two kingdoms ; and so at length it came to 
pass, but not as men devised. Margaret Tudor 
was married at thirteen. Her progress into 
Scotland and her reception by the gay and 
gallant James had more of chivalrous and 
romantic splendour than usually attends royal 
spousals. While the King lived, though he 
was not altogether uxorious, Margaret never 
attracted scandal She had borne him three 
sods (two died infants) and was about again to 
become a mother when widowed by the fatal 
field of Flodden. She was then not twenty- 
four. In less than a year after the King's 
death — in little more than three months after 
the birth of their son Alexander — she married 
Angus, a handsome boy. Margaret was fair 
and bux >m, and might almost have'been called 
beautiful if we did not find from even the rude 
portraits of that age that her countenance was 
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devoid of delicacy and feminine expression. 
She was covetous of power and of money, like 
her brother and her father, and not without 
talent for business. But — true skier of Henry 
VIII. — all considerations of policy were thrown 
to the wind under the influence of passion. 
She had sacrificed her sway in Scotland, as 
guardian of her son, to gratify her sudden love 
of Angus ; and when she was tired of him, she 
threw away the support of England and her 
brother by her open amour with the Regent 
John Duke of Albany. It is said they medi- 
tated marriage, though Albany, like herself 
was already married. But that proceeding 
was too tedious. Who next occupied ber 
affections after the Regent's estrangement and 
absence, we do not learn ; but in 1524 she 
became desperately smitten with young Henry 
Stuart of Avpndale, and resolved at all hazards 
to marry him. Angus for some time opposed 
ber desire for a divorce, but at length yielded, 
and furnished the requisite evidence of his 
having ' been pre-contracted to a gentlewoman 
(a daughter of Traquair) who bore a child to 
him before he married the Queen ; and so, by 
reason of the pre-contract, he could not be her 
lawful husband.' The sentence of nullity was 
pronounced by the Cardinal Bishop of Ancona 
on the 11th of March, 1527 ; and we are not 
surprised to learn that the Queen's agents at 
Borne pmgues expectant propinas, ita quod 
omnes non possunt contentari cum 600 duca- 
tibus.* The Queen lost no time, and on the 
2nd day of April she gave her hand to Henry 
Stuart, afterwards Lord Methven, whom she 
tired of almost as soon as she had done of 
Angus. They lived on for some time unhap- 
pily enough. Henry VIII. was much scan- 
dalised by his sister's licentious use of matri- 
mony ! But Margaret had no weak scruples. 
She determined to be free to marry a fourth 
time, and for this object had recourse once 
more to the Church courts. She was able to 
prove that Methven was cousin, eight degrees 
removed, to her second husband Angus ; and 
upon the plea that this constituted an affinity 
between her and Methven, she demanded to 
have her third marriage set aside. The Offi- 
cial, either yielding to the imperious woman, 
or satisfied of the fact that they were within 
the forbidden degrees, pronounced a decree 
annulling that marriage, which is found writ- 
ten and registered in the extant volume of the 
record of nis court. Her son, the young 
James V., however, stayed its promulgation, 
and prevented the additional disgrace to his 
family. Margaret died three years afterwards. 
Upon these divorces Mr. Riddell raises some 
curious speculation. We find that Angus 

* Original letter to Albany, in the Archives da 
Royaurae at Pari*. 



married again as well as Queen Margaret It 
may be convenient to suppose that * the gentle* 
woman who bore a child' was dead, but that 
is not known, and is not to be presumed merely 
from the fact of his new marriage. The same 
machinery used before might serve him again. 
He might show that some unexpected cousin* 
ship existed between him and the 'gentle- 
woman,' or that he had had at some still 
earlier date a criminal intercourse with some 
third party sib to * the gentlewoman.' Such 
evidence was to be had for the buying, and 
then * the pre-contract' disappeared. 

' Granting this solution,' says Mr. Riddell, * in 
what a Htrange predicament Angus and the par- 
ties would have been, though doubtless not 
incapable of being rescued from it by the devices 
and venality of lawyers. His marriage with the 
Queen would then have turned out to be lawful, 
and after proper procedure still valid and binding 
— which at the same time— the Earl surviving- the 
Princess— would have respectively annulled those 
they latterly contracted. How all classes must 
have been more or less contaminated by such 
example of the upper ! But a still more material 
reflection suggests itself from this and the general 
unhinged condition of individuals, — what a num- 
ber of bastards there must have been !' — RiddeU, 
p. 474. 

Janet Betoun, the Lady Buccleuch of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, has an unfortunate 
pre-eminence in those cases where law was 
made to pander to passion. She was the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Betoun, of Creich, 
a branch of the respectable family of Balfour, 
in Fife, which was brought into more than its 
due place by having given successive arch- 
bishops to St. Andrews and Glasgow. She 
was first married to Sir James Creichton of 
Cranston-Riddell, and was entered in the 
dower lands as but recently his widow ha 
1539. She must have married Simon Preston, 
the young laird of Craigmillar, soon after- 
wards, for in 1543 we find her suing a divorce 
against him in the court of St. Andrews. 
There was no relationship to vitiate the bond, 
The lady alleged no misconduct of her hus- 
band. As the ground of her suit she blushed 
not to set forth that before their marriage she 
had had sinful intercourse with Walter Scott 
of Buccleuch, and that Buccleuch and Preston 
were within the prohibited degrees ; — ante pre* 
tensum matrinionium inter Jonetam et Si- 
monem contractum, honorabiUs vir Walterus 
Scott de Bulcluycht camaliter cognovit dictam 
Jonetam ; quiquidem Simon et Walterus in 
tertio et quarto gradibus consanguinitatis sibi 
mutuo attinent, et sic prefctti Simon et Joneta 
in eisdem affinitatis gradibus. On that allega- 
tion, and proof of the cousinship being of 
course furnished, the Official declared the 
marriage null — dantes utriqumUbi in Domino 
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nubendi faeultatem. The motive of the suit 
became manifest then, if it were not so before ; 
and on the 2nd of December, 1544, Janet was 
wedded to her old paramour Buccleuch. She 
was by no means disgraced or slighted for 
these incidents of her life, and only suffered 
scandal from her reputed taste for the black 
art. She lived respectably with her third hus- 
band, a stout and hardy borderer, fit mate for 
such a partner, till his death in the night 
foray — 

4 When startled burghers fled afar 
The furies of the Border war ; 
When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden, 
And heard the slogan's deadly yell — 
Then the chief of Branksome fell* 



After his death (in 1552) the Lady of Brank- 
some, though not, as the Minstrel feigns, the 
mother of the young chief — who was of a 
former marriage — was, nevertheless, allowed to 
rule the household and the estates of Buc- 
cleuch, and even rode at the head of 'the 
rough clan.' She was in favour and corres- 
pondence too with the Queen Dowager, Mary 
of Guise. In the mean time she was seeking 
consolation in her widowhood, and, though 
not wedded in face of Church, she allowed the 
privileges of a husband to a dangerous man, 
who afterwards became too celebrated. She 
was proved to be ' quietly married or hand- 
fast' to James Earl of Both well in 1550. 

When Bothwell'8 subsequent adventures 
bring him more prominently on the stage, the 
dark heroine of Branksome is again somewhat 
strangely mixed up with his fortunes. He had 
married, as is well known, the Lady Jean Gor- 
don in 1565. It would seem the 'handfasir 
hag* with Dame Janet was not considered an 
impediment to that match, nor was even 
worthy to be pleaded when Mary and Both- 
well wished to set it aside ; for when the 
grand-daughter of Margaret Tudor had re- 
solved at all hazards to espouse Bothwell her- 
self other means were sought for removing 
the obstacle of an existing wife. His Countess, 
certainly collusively, though also perhaps of 
her own free will, sued a divorce on the ground 
of his adultery with a servant — and she 
obtained it ' with but small show of resist- 
ance.' At the same time, the Earl was plain- 
tiff in a similar suit against her ; and procured 
a decree annulling their marriage on the 
ground of their being sib within the fourth 
degree. The lady's suit was before the new, 
legal, Commissary Court — the jurisdiction and 
grounds of action both chosen to please the 
Reformed party : the Earl's, founding on the 
canonical nullity, was in a hastily constituted 
ecclesiastical Court — to suit the views of those 



of the old faith ; and that Court did its work 
expeditiously, for the proceedings commenced 
on the 5th, and decree of nullity was pro- 
nounced on the 7th of May, 1567.* 

At the time of Darnley's murder and the 
other crowded events of Mary's tragedy, the 
Lady of Buccleuch — thrice, perhaps four times 
a widow— ought to have been well past the 
turmoils of young blood ; yet in the popular 
belief she was still associated with her former 
lover, Bothwell. Mr. Riddell says she was 
charged with administering magic philtres to 
the Queen, with a view to secure her Majesty's 
love to him — a very curious termination for a 
life like Dame Janet's. It is not necessary to 
maintain of the Lady of Branksome that — 

' She wrought not by forbidden spell ;' 

but perhaps the learned author has no other 
authority for the strange tale than one which 
may bear a different construction — the well- 
known placard exhibited in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, accusing of Darnley's end, Bothwell, 
black Mr. John Spens, 'who was principal 
deviser of the murder, and the Quene assent- 
ing thairto throw the persuasion of the Erie 
Bothwell and the witchcraft of Lady Bvo- 
clench? If it were allowed to speculate on 
such narrow grounds, it would seem more 
reasonable to attribute the dealings of the lady, 
the paramour of Bothwell, to jealousy of a 
formidable rival, than to a wish of securing for 
him the affection of the young and beautiful 
Queen. 

A few other cases will show that the ma- 
chinery of the Church court could be set in 
motion for others than crowned heads. George, 
first Earl of Rothes, after living for twenty 
years with his wife, wished to change. But 
their eldest son was already married to a 
daughter of the house of St Clair, and that 
family was thus concerned for the legitimacy 
of the Rothes children. The parties went to 
work in business-like form, named arbiters, and 
bound themselves to abide by their award. It 
was settled that Rothes should take a divorce, 

* Lady Jean Gordon, a daughter of Huntly, and a 
zealous Romanist, some yeare after her divorce from 
Bothwell married the Protestant Earl of Sutherland, 
and again upon his death Sir Alexander Ogilvie, of 
the knightly house of Boyne. She had a numerous 
family by Sutherland, and, notwithstanding her third 
marriage, and her steadiness to her religion — then out 
of fashion — continued both to enjoy the dowry of 
Bothwell, and to manage most vigorously the affairs 
of the Sutherland Earldom, till her death, at the age 
of eighty-four. A picture of her, at Dunrobin, pre- 
serves the high manly features of her race and 
country, and an expression not to be mistaken of 
resolution and sense. She is dressed in a sort of 
cowl, with a rosary and cross in her hand. The 
collar, like a man's shirt-collar of the present day, 
adds to the masculine oharaoter of the portrait. 
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or rather a declaration of nullity of his mar- 
riage, on the ground of his countess and him- 
self being within the forbidden degrees. But, 
to take off the consequent illegitimacy, he was 
to depose judicially that he did not know of 
the «o-ness till after the birth of all his chil- 
dren. 

Another striking enough case did not come 
into the Commissary Court till after the Re- 
formation — but the facts had taken place at 
the period we are considering. Thomas Ogil- 
▼ie of Craig married Jannet Fraser of Lovat 
openly in face of the Church, and they lived 
together, and had 4 diverse bairns.' Then, 
somewhat tiring of the first wife, he chose to 
add a second, Beatrix Chisholm. The banns 
were proclaimed in the parish church of Glen- 
lyon, where Jannet Fraser dwelt, and she 
offered no opposition — * by manifest collusion.' 
In this way Ogilvie, who had two mansion- 
houses on his estate, had also for some time 
two wives openly entertained by him, the one 
Jannet, dweling in the 4 Over Craig,' the other, 
Beatrix, in the * West or Nether Craig.' The 
suit to put an end to this bigamous display 
was by the Fiscal or public prosecutor, and 
not raised by either of the ladies. Both must 
have been quite well aware of the circumstances 
all along. But it probably now suited both 
that the first wife should be set wholly aside ; 
and that which they saw their neighbours do 
under colour of law, they chose in the high- 
lands of Perthshire to manage without the 
expense of the Consistorial Court 

The legitimation of irregular offspring by 
the subsequent marriage of the parents, never 
very conducive to morality, was set about in 
Scotland, as in some countries on the Conti- 
nent, with remarkable ceremony. Mr. Riddell 
Suotes a case where parties were married * in 
tie face of holy kirk,' in the chapel of Broom- 
hill, 'they holding their natural son, called 
Claud Hamilton, under spousal clotlt between 
them.' This spousal cloth, pallium, is ex- 
plained by Furetidre : — 



* Ce drap qu'on etend sur ceux qui se marient ; 
d'ou vient qu'on dit metlre Us enfans sous le 
Poile, de la ceremonie qui se fait pour legitiraer 
lea enfans naturels par un subsequent manage 
en les mettant sous ce Poile.' 



The custom of the ' cair-cloth,' or * the cloak,' 
is still retained for the same purpose among 
the common people in some districts of Scot- 
land. 

We have no room for more of these curious 
though often revolting cases. Mr. Riddeli's 
book is rich in them, and, forming as it does 
a very valuable authority for the peerage and 
consistorial lawyer, deserves also to be carefully 



perused by every student of history and man- 
ners. 

Though proceedings in an expensive judica- 
ture were necessarily for the most part had by 
people of some wealth, it would be easy to 
show that the upper classes had no monopoly 
of vice. The records of all the Church courts 
immediately after the Reformation furnish a 
loathsome picture of the dissoluteness of the 
lowest For instance in articles presented 
against Adam Both well, Bishop of Orkney, in 
the General Assembly of 1570, he is charged, 
among other delicts, 'with leaving the flock 
destitute without shepherd, whereby not only 
ignorance is increased, but also most abun- 
dantly all vice and horrible crimes are there 
committed, as the number of six hundred per- 
sons convicted of incest, adultery, and fornica- 
tion in Zetland beareth witness.' Far from 
contradicting that character of the morals of 
his remote islands, the Bishop's reply was 
limited to denying that he had abandoned ab- 
solutely the preaching of the word. 

The effect of the Reformation upon the 
manners of the clergy, whether of the old faith 
or of the new, was of course signal and imme- 
diate. Of its influence upon the people — of 
the astounding inroad and wide spread of 
new superstitions — of the slow disappearance 
of the general immorality which we have 
faintly described — it is our design to treat in 
an early number. 



Art. HI — 1. Notes on North America — Ag- 
ricultural, Economical, and Social, — By 
James F. W. Johnston, M.A., FJt.S. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. Edinburgh. 1851. 

2. Lettres sur P Amirique. Par X. Marmier, 
2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 1851. 

8. Travels in America, A Lecture delivered 
by the Earl of Carlisle before the Leeds Me- 
chanics' Institution and Literary Society. 

'< Tenth edition. 1851. 

4. A Glimpse of the Cheat Western Republic. 
By Lieut-Colonel Arthur Cunyngharae, au- 
thor of * An Aide-de-camp's Recollections 
of Service in China,' 8vo. 1851. 

Besides quoting freely from the concise prac- 
tical volumes of Mr. Johnston, and availing 
ourselves, now and then, of those by the acute 
and observant, but diffuse and rather senti- 
mental M. Marmier, as well as of Lord Car- 
lisle's graphic Lecture, and the shrewd al- 
though rapid Glimpse oi Colonel Cunyng- 
hame, we mean also on this occasion to make 
considerable use of the latest columns of the 
American press. Already, fresh as these title- 
pages are, such supplementary information is 
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indispensable. Indeed, so extensive are the 
changes which the agency of man is con tin u- 
ally effecting in the Western World, that there 
is little exaggeration in the statement made 
by one of our authors — that, * a book might 
be written every six months by the same trav- 
eller periodically revisiting the same scenes, 
and yet possess in a high degree the charm of 
novelty.' 

Professor Johnston's expedition was not one 
of mere spontaneous curiosity. He was invit- 
ed to deliver a course of lectures before the 
great meeting of the New York Agricultural 
Society at Syracuse. And in New Brunswick 
a more arduous task awaited his arrival ; for, 
as soon as his acceptance of the New York 
call became known, he had been requested by 
the Governor and House of Assembly to ex- 
amine that province, with a view of preparing 
a Report upon its agricultural capabilities. 
These missions he successfully accomplished, 
and afterwards visited our other North Ameri- 
can provinces, as well as the Eastern and part 
of the Southern States of the Union, returning 
to this country, after an active six months' 
tour, in April 1850. We have now to thank 
him for a narrative of great and varied in- 
struction. His views are calm, and remarka- 
bly unprejudiced ; though a Liberal, his book 
shows but traces of the bigotry of partizan- 
ship. 

One of the first subjects he enters upon — 
and he often recurs to it — is the discontent 
prevailing in our American provinces, and the 
desire, openly expressed by many, for annexa- 
tion to the States — a topic which has now as- 
sumed the very gravest importance from the 
announced intention of Government to with- 
draw her Majesty's troops from the Canadas, 
and thus resign them to their own wishes and 
resources.* There has lately been such a con- 
fusion of political parties, and there always is 
such a variety of interests, both moral and 
material, in our Canadian provinces, that it is 
all but impossible to arrive at a correct con% 
elusion as to their actual condition. At this 
moment we dare say very few of our readers 
can tell how it happened that a majority of 
Upper Canadian members, of British blood, 
and many of them British born, went with 
the French members in the case of the 
portentous Indemnity Bill. How came those 
who had been unanimous, not a few of them 
gallantly active, in opposing the rebellion, to be 

* See Correspondence relating to the Civil List of 
Canada (Blue Book, April, 1851) pp. 9-13— Des- 
patch from Lord Grey, dated March 14 — in which 
he informs Lord Elgin that, in consequence of the 
pleasant state of our relations with the government 
at Washington, it is considered needless to maintain 
any British force in our Provinces, except ' the 
garrisons of two or three fortified posts — probably 
only Quebec and Kingston !' 



found voting with those who had all favoured, 
many of them participated in it? Mr. John- 
ston put this question to a friend of his— one 
of these British members — and his explana- 
tion was to the following effect : — For a long 
series of years Upper Canada was under the 
dominating rule of what was called the Family 
Compact, by which home-born Canadians and 
a certain number of high officials divided all 
posts and patronage among themselves, and 
did everything in their power to keep the 
British-born from participating in the sweets of 
place. The few British who gained access to 
the Assembly, therefore, were naturally driven 
into opposition, and after the union of the 
Provinces, made common cause with the 
French opposition to the Tory Government, 
till at length the numbers of the latter party 
exceeded those returned by the Family Com- 
pact. As a natural result the Tories were 
ousted, and the present mixed Government 
went in. In short, still fresh from the strug- 
gle, and embarrassed by their ill-assorted 
alliance with the French members, the British- 
born allowed party to triumph over principle, 
and voted for the Indemnity Bill. It may be 
very true that many of them * never believed 
or intended that any one who had aided or 
promoted the rebellion should be compensat- 
ed ; but there must have been others not 
quite so shortsighted, and whose only excuse 
is their awkward position. Nevertheless, but 
for the incredible weakness of the Govern- 
ment at home, we should have had no serious 
fear. Under any circumstances that could well 
have been anticipated, we should have felt 
confidence that matters would right them- 
selves, and that the whole British party, 
whether home or provincial born, would ere 
long stand side by side again on all great 
questions. The Indemnity Bill was a most 
unhappy measure — if only from the discord 
and discontent it occasioned among the loyal- 
ists^ — so that many of the old Tories have 
been heard loudest in the cries for ' annexa- 
tion. 9 But time would probably have healed 
the mischief thus inflicted : and so far as this 
immediate irritation went, we should have 
been of good hope for the provinces. 

It must be allowed, however, that the folly 
of the Home Government is not the only 
source of our apprehensions now. The local 
irritation has produced a brood of erroneous 
conceptions of sufficiently dangerous character, 
and which even with the wisest management 
it might have been difficult to clear away from 
the minds of the provincials. The most 
alarming of these is, that, beholding the rapid 
progress of certain portions of the States, they 
suppose there must be something in the con- 
stitution of the Union more favourable than 
their own to the development of a conn- 
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try's resources. That dm is a total delusion, 
Mr. Johnston believes, and, we think, proves. 
When compared with the whole Union, our 
provinces exhibit an even more ^apid rate of 
advance. It is only the north-western States 
and New York that outstrip the Canadas ; but 
then these adjoin our territory — the sight of 
their progress is ever before the provincials — 
this partial superiority is thought to be uni- 
versal, and the genuine British spirit of grum- 
bling is freely indulged in. In met, continues 
Mr. Johnston, the energy of the Canadians is 
as great and as well-directed as any of the 
State* can show; even as to canals, the 
former, in proportion to the population, will 
yield in no point to the latter. The true rea- 
son of the envied advance of New York and 
the north-western States is simply this : — It is 
through them that the flood of emigration has 
been and is now pouring into the New World ; 
and as long as this goes on, the men and 
money of Europe must cause them to distance 
all competitors. But let our provinces look 
forward — nay, let them even look keenly into 
the present, and they will discern that the ba- 
lance is already quivering ere it turn in their 
favour. Can they not read the sure destiny of 
their St Lawrence ? That mighiy river is the 
natural outlet of the immense lake districts ; 
and, as these are fast peopling, signs of future 
argosies are appearing on its waters. The 
Ene Canal is no longer adequate for the traffic 
streaming along it ; and all the expense that 
the Americans ever can bestow upon it, will 
never make it keep pace with the wants of the 
inland States. Let, then, our fellow-subjects 
take heart, and be patient ; for if their progress 
at present be more moderate than their imme- 
diate neighbours', it is due to no fault of theirs 
or ours, but simply to a necessity of nature ; 
and the more rapidly the north-western States 
advance, the more certainly will the tide of 
commerce and emigration soon pour its gold- 
en flood down the noble valley of the St, Law- 
rence. So argues the Durham Professor. 

In manners and sympathies a marked differ- 
ence exists between our Provinces and the 
States; even between Upper Canada and 
Western New York, which are contiguous and 
m constant intercourse, this difference is quite 
apparent, and would no doubt, under any cir- 
cumstances short of continued madness at 
headquarters, long continue. 'One feels,' 
aays Mr. Johnston, ' the de trap — the tendency 
to exaggerate — among the men of the one 
side, obtruding itself sometimes offensively, 
especially in the newer States of the Union, 
and among the newer people. An opposite 
tendency attracts constant notice along the 
Canadian borders. Both Mr. Johnston and 
M. Marmier — men as diverse in cast of thought 
as they are in the country of their birth and 



their career in life — unite in considering this 
diversity of temperament as the chief real 
source of the disaffection in our colonies. Let 
us hear the French traveller. He has looked 
at both sides of the picture — has examined 
both the Provinces and the States : on Lower 
Canada naturally he has bestowed peculiar 
care: — 

* How is it/ says he, * that this fine country is 
not more peopled ? How is it that it does not 
attract those masses of emigrants who unceas- 
ingly direct their course to the United States, 
where already it is not so easy a matter to obtain 
employment or to purchase land? These are 
questions which I have often considered without 
being able rally to resolve them. Often enough 
have we all been told that no one understands 
the art of reclaiming land like the American. He 
is the lather of the puffing system [pere du puff]. 
It is by puff presented under all forms — m 
newspapers, in books, on steel, spread through- 
out every region by agents, officious and official 
— that he has turned the heads of our brave pea- 
sants of Alsace, and of thousands of families in 
Germany ; it is by puJF that he induces them to 
quit their paternal parishes for the sake of tra- 
versing ocean to till the fields of a distant conti- 
nent ; it is by puff, the most active and the most 
deafening, that he is now peopling the plains of 
California, until he find some other speculation 
to trumpet forth by Its flourishes. The Canadi- 
ans as yet know nothing of this dazzling charla- 
tanism. They have not learned to proclaim each 
morning in their journals, and to repeat inces- 
santly to all comers, that theirs is the country 
without parallel, the asylum of liberty, the tem- 
ple of fortune, the Eldorado so celebrated by the 
voyagere of old. On their part the Americans 
covet Canada, but they take good care not to 
sing its praises until it has passed into their 
hands. Whatever they may now say against it, 
however, we shall soon see opened from one 
point to another the lines of communication of 
which these same Americans are so proud- 
roads to bind together the villages, canals to 
unite the great rivers, railways to transport 
goods and travellers from north to south. From 
the nature of the soil and the cheapness of mate- 
rials, railways can be here constructed as cheaply 
as in the United States. The one which already 
reaches St Hyacinth, and which is to be pro- 
longed to Portland, costs only half a million of 
francs per league, while in France it would cost 
double the sum. For myself it gives me pleas- 
ure to believe in the future of Canada. I see 
there a fertile soil which, sooner or later, cannot 
fail to attract colonies of labourers, and on this 
soil already an honest people amidst whom it is 
a comfort to sojourn. 9 

It will be observed that in the following 
sentences M Marmier states of the Lower 
Canadians precisely what Mr. Johnston has 
asserted of the inhabitants of the Upper Pro^ 
vince : — 

c If they have preserved the virtues of their 
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French nature, they have also kept its defects. 
Mobile and impressionable, they are prompt to 
enthusiasm, and not less so to despair. They 
could not see the fortune of their Republican 
neighbours without envying it ; and they thought 
that if thev did but enter the Union, they would 
immediately open for themselves a road paved 
with dollars. Hence those everlasting disserta- 
tions by a dozen of journals, and those meetings 
where the same theme is reproduced with inex- 
haustible emphasis. Very many, however, of 
those who declaim on this subject do not believe 
that it is realizable, and use it only as a means of 
agitation. Who in truth can believe that Eng- 
land will consent not only to dispossess herself 
of Canada, but to give up this vast country to 
her maritime rival ? Some say that Canada brings 
in nothing to England — nay, that she is even a 
source of considerable expense. Were this true, 
and could we consent to value the dependencies 
of a great empire merely by the number of crowns 
they pay into its treasury, it would remain not 
less true that Canada contributes to enrich the 
commerce of Great Britain, and is every year be- 
coming a more important point of colonization. 
Again, even supposing that Britain had not the 
slightest pecuniary interest in the preservation of 
that country, she must continue bound to hold by 
it from a sentiment of national pride ; she must 
feel that she could not abandon it without brand- 
ing herself with the stamp of feebleness in the 
face of the whole world, and without levelling a 
serious blow at her whole imperial system. Lastly, 
if, in spite of all these considerations, she were to 
welcome complaisantly the addresses of the An- 
nexationists, there would remain some financial 
questions which could not fail to be rather em- 
barrassing : one of these being the debt of nearly 
a million and a half sterling, contracted by Cana- 
da; another, all the money that England has ex- 
pended on the fortress of Quebec, &c., &c., &c, 
and the repayment of which she would most cer- 
tainly insist on. Are the United States so much 
in love with Canada as to take her with all her 
debts ? I hardly think so. And if, while accept- 
ing her share of the expenses of the Federal 
government, Canada found herself,, moreover, bur- 
dened with a private debt of two millions sterling, 
I do not think her divorce from England, and her 
union to the American Republic, would set her 
much at ease. 

' Those who cry out for annexation use all the 
arguments which form the stock in trade of revo- 
lutionists in all regions— dilapidation of the pub- 
lic funds, bad conduct of officials, neglect of the 
misery of the people, necessity for a thorough 
reform in the administration of affairs. There 
are indeed savings to be effected in the budget 
of Canada, and considerable reforms to be accom- 

{>lished in its legislation, which presents a singu- 
ar mixture of old French customs with portions 
of the code of England: but in order to effect 
these objects is it absolutely necessary to have 
recourse to the republican authority of the United 
States ? Can they not be accomplished gradually 
by the will of the people through the votes of its 
Parliament?' 

After some discussion of the union of the 
Provinces, especially the offence it had given 



the French party by its anticipated eflfeot oa 
their power in parliament, M. Marmier warns 
his friends that this is but a secondary danger. 

» 
4 In Annexation, on the contrary, I see the rapid 
and radical annihilation of all the remains of 
French nationality. Whatever resistance the 
Canadians might offer to the influence of the 
United States, their primitive manners must be 
absorbed in the flood of mercantile habits, their 
language effaced before another. They would 
become Americans. They would drown them- 
selves in the industrial whirlpool of America, at 
the waters of their St. Lawrence amid the wavss 
of the ocean. Their religion, against which Eng- 
land has never even lifted a finger, will be turned 
into derision, harassed, assailed by all those 
inventors of new doctrines, by all those passion- 
ate declaimers who thunder against papal idolatry 
in the American meetings — by all those sects 
which, under uncountable names, swarm and 
multiply in the States. But the Catholic religion 
is in Canada the keystone of nationality. With- 
out it, adieu to the last vestige which the France 
of other ages has left in this distant country.' 

Mr. Johnston arrives at a similar conclusion. 
The first movement was made by the French 
Romanists of the Lower Province, the second 
by the disgusted Conservatives of Upper 
Canada. 

'But,' says he, 'to neither of these classes 
would any special good flow from a union wilh 
the States. The Roman Catholic body, as a 
whole, would acquire more power in Congress, 
and with a view to this end the Romanists in the 
States may sympathise with and encourage their 
brethren in Canada to bring about the annexa- 
tion ; but in the Province itself they would cer- 
tainly dispossess themselves of the position they 
occupy as the church of Canada East, and they 
would very much endanger the large landed pos- 
sessions by which they are at present enriched. 
Then, as to the Conservative minority in Upper 
Canada, they would be driven still further from 
office. As was the case in the States when Je£ 
ferson came into power, the democratic element 
would increase in strength after the change ; and 
a party which, under British rule, did not know 
how to yield for a time to the overwhelming 
force of a popular majority constitutionally ob- 
tained, would De obliged to take up a new politi- 
cal position very considerably in advance of its 
past professions, or be content to surrender all 
hope of materially influencing for the future the 
affairs of the new State.' 

Thus, in the Canadaa, party animosities and 
the superior progress of the nearest States are 
the chief internal sources of danger ; but in the 
valuable province of New Brunswick — accord- 
ing to Professor Johnston — the timber, or 
* lumber,' trade, has been the great fountain of 
evil. At first there was an apparently inex- 
haustible resource in its boundless forests. 
The cutting of the trees, the haulage and 
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floating of them down the rivers, gave healthy 
employment to many men ; the raising food 
for these men called agricultural industry into 
play ; the export of the timber employed many 
vessels and enriched many merchants. But 
the cutting went on most lavishly, even at low 
prices ; while every year carried the scene of 
the woodman's labours further up the main 
rivers and into more remote creeks and tribu- 
taries, — adding, of course, to the labour of 
procuring the logs, and their cost when brought 
to the place of shipping. Despite of the 
gradual overstocking of the home market, the 
colonists went on felling trees and building 
saw-mills, till the general embarrassment became 
sufficiently alarming. Just at this juncture, in 
pursuance of our new policy, the Timber Duties 
Bill of 1846 was passed. This at once brought 
matters to a climax : countless families were 
ruined, and the cry of discontent has never 
since gone down. 

Out of the immediate evil the Professor 
anticipates an ultimate good for New Bruns- 
wick. It was, he says, an acknowledged effect 
of the lumber-trade that, so long as it consti- 
tuted the leading industry of that province, 
it overshadowed and lowered the social rank 
of every other. The lumberer, fond as the 
Indian of the free air and untrammelled exist- 
ence of the forest* receiving ample wages, 
living on the finest flour, and enjoying long 
seasons of holiday, looked down upon the 
agricultural drudge who toiled the year long 
on his few acres with little beyond a comfort- 
able maintenance to show on the credit side. 
The young and adventurous among the pro- 
vince-born were tempted into what was con- 
sidered a higher and more manly, as well as 
a more remunerative line of life ; and many 
of the hardiest immigrants followed their ex- 
ample. A great proportion of the farmers 
themselves were seduced by the occasionally 
splendid profits of lumbering — as a lucky hit 
in a mining country makes crowds of miners ; 
and thus not only was the rising generation 
largely demoralized by the habits of the woods, 
but agriculture was neglected, and the farmers 
very generally involved in difficulties. 

The result of all this had been an extensive 
emigration to the States, both of farmers and 
lumberers — many of the former leaving their 
lands to their creditors without even the form 
of a sale. Bad as this is, it may, in Mr. 
Johnston's opinion, have afforded the Province 
its best chance of returning to a healthy, cheer- 
ful, energetic, and prosperous condition. All, 
he says, that is now required, is that 'the 
farmers mind their own business. 9 

We can by no means adopt the agricultural 
Professor's evident coldness as to the timber 
industry of these regions. It seemed right to 
state fully the conclusions he arrived at as re- 
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spects New Brunswick ; but we must suggest 
to him that that is only a part of the question. 
Even in New Brunswick, it would appear from 
a late petition of the Legislative Council and 
Assembly of the Province to the House of 
Lords that, notwithstanding the severe effects 
of the Act of 1846, the timber trade had re- 
formed, and to a considerable extent recovered 
itself. The Act, * based on the principles of 
free trade, placed foreign and colonial wood in 
the British market upon an equality, taking 
into consideration the difference of distance ana 
consequently of freight? But the British 
Government have, in the present Session of 
Parliament* proclaimed their purpose to carry 
the war against the Colonial wood-interest 
much further — in short to make such a new 
reduction in the duties as would leave no mar- 
gin whatever for the difference of distance and 
freight between our American ports and the 
ports of the Baltic. A similar petition, more- 
over, has been addressed to the House of Lords 
by the Council of the Quebec Board of Trade ; 
which shows that exactly the same alarm has 
been excited in Canada. Are we really deter- 
mined to complete the alienation of British 
North America ? 

In consequence, no doubt, of this wide- 
spread discontent, so closely connected, first 
and last, with the influence of the anti-colo- 
nialists in our Home Government, a bill has 
lately been presented in Congress, declaring 
the expediency of obtaining by peaceable means 
the annexation of our Provinces. A formidable 
symptom of * pleasant relations P Yet, in the 
face of it, we cannot quite overlook the elements 
of discord and disunion now at work in the 
Great Republic itself. We have all read enough 
of the rivalry and antagonism between the 
States of the South and North, especially in 
regard to the tariff and slavery questions. 
Even Mr. Calhoun is said to have been of 
opinion that the time had arrived when the 
Confederacy was strong enough to bear divid- 
ing into two — and that the interests of the 
Northern and Southern States were become 
sufficiently diverse to require it Since the 
passing of the Fugitive 'Slave Bill, the ani- 
mosity has been doubled. The spectacle of 
men, women, and children, who had settled in 
the Free States as an asylum, dragged away 
from among them by their pursuing owners, 
has greatly excited the New Englanders. We 
read lately in the newspapers of a slave re- 
captured after five years' freedom ; and another 
case of a female far advanced in pregnancy, 
whose offspring of course would become the 
property of her captor. Ten years ago, Lord 
Carlisle says, there were people who made it 
the business of their lives to superintend the 
passage of the runaway slaves through the 
Free States, and about a thousand negroes 
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yearly thus made their way into Canada. 
Colonel Cunyngbame does not surprise us by 
staling that the exertions for the escape of 
slaves have been largely stimulated by the 
Fugitive Bill; and that the influx of Black 
immigrants of loose habits into the Provinces 
was producing every day more and more an- 
noyance to our magistracy and police. 

It is true that the hearts of both ends of the 
Union are still very proud of belonging to a 
great country so rapidly growing — for too 
proud to forego this boast without some most 
serious motive; yet it seems impossible to 
doubt that the question of slavery will ulti- 
mately tear asunder the Confederacy. Such 
a dissolution, Mr. Johnston tells us, was a topic 
discussed everywhere in the States. Cling- 
man and his followers had already * brought 
it up 9 in Congress as a thing to be expected, 
were California admitted (as she has been), 
and other Free State measures adopted ; and 
it will doubtless occur as soon as the States of 
this class obtain a decided superiority in the 
Legislature. Of late years their party has 
been greatly increased by the new Free States 
that have sprung up in the West. It is alleged 
that the main impulse to the war with Mexico 
was given by the desire of the Southerns to 
regain their equality, by capturing and erecting 
into slaveholding States the immense territory 
of Texas — which they have accomplished. It 
is notorious that the violent opposition to the 
incorporation of California arose from the 
anxiety of the South to exclude from Congress, 
and of the North to admit, the deputies of 
this great Free State.* Indeed this question 
of Slavery or No Slavery lies at the bottom of 
some of the most vital political moves of the 
day. It is to rivet their superiority, or at least 
to form themselves into a powerful dominion 

* If the leading journal of California expresses the 
sentiments of the new State, the danger from its 
admission into the Union is not so imminent as the 
Southern States suppose ; and the resplendent perora- 
tion of the following extract ought, as the writer 
intends, to soothe them : — ' For the last fifteen years/ 
says the Alta California* * in our Northern States 
there has existed a class, many of them of pure minds 
and honest desires, but at the same time men whose 
ideas encompassed but a small space, who in every 
possible manner have warred against the institution 
of slavery among their Southern brethren. The 
action at the North necessarily caused a re-action at 
the South ; and during the stormy times that attended 
the ushering in to our bright constellation of a sister 
star sparkling with golden radiance, fanatics of the 
North and South were busy hurling their revengeful 
meteors at us, at the constellation of which we were 
a part, and at the glorious sun, our blessed Union, 
around which we all revolve. But the " fair young 
form with flashing gems" shining around her brow 
has taken her seat among the starry sisterhood ; and 
• her presence, free, untrammelled, and unprejudiced, 
must have a soothing effect upon the passions of her 
separated sisters/ 



that the Southern States steadily, though 
cautiously, agitate for the occupation of Cuba;* 
it is to secure the triumph of the Free system 
that the North longs for the annexation of 
Canada. It is not a little due to this opposi- 
tion of interests that the indolent Dona still 
hold possession of the Queen of the Antilles ; 
and after the California debate, it is beyond 
all question that the voice of the South would 
be vehemently raised against any attempt to 
annex the British Provinces. 

Although, in theory, the federal compact is 
a voluntary union of sovereign States, which 
may be dissolved whenever even one of them 
thinks its interest will be promoted by the 
separation ; yet, when an emergency arrives, 
the majority, if large, may be expected to resist 
such a separation by force of arms. Such, at 
least, is the common impulse of mankind in 
like circumstances ; and such in fact was the 
avowed expectation of many even in the North- 
ern States whom Mr. Johnston heard speak 
upon the subject. ' It amused me,' he says, ' to 
hear men in one breath talk of annexing 
Canada and Nova Scotia, and threaten ven- 
geance against the traitor States which shonld 
break up the integrity of the Union !' Will 
there be an armed struggle between the North 
and South ? And if so, may not the exigencies 
of such a contest demand & Dictator instead of 
a President — nay, gradually rear up a royalty 
in the chosen domain of democracy ? This is 
peculiarly probable with respect to the South- 
ern States, both from the naturally aristocratic 
feelings of the people, and from the greater peril 
of their position— -exposed alike to hostility 
without and treachery within — to the hatred, 
open or disguised, of White and Black. Will 
there be that horror of horrors, a servile war I 
Profiting by the strife of rival States, will the 
Negroes battle their way to freedom and es- 
tablish an African Government amid the sons 
of Japhet ? Never, in our day, unless aided 
by the Northerns ; and dare the New Eng- 
enders fight with such a poisoned arrow? 
Would it be possible for enlightened and pious 
advocates of the coloured race to abet them in 
a warfare which, whatever the other results, 
must deepen and indefinitely prolong their 
barbarism ? 

But serious as are the perils menacing the 
Confederacy in Eastern America, it has be- 
come a matter of grave doubt with many in 

* Peradventnre the grand sable Empire itself is not 
exempt from danger. < If Hayti gets into a collision 
with the United States/ says an American paper, in 
reference to a recent and perhaps still pending dis- 
agreement, * it will be a serious matter for Faustin, 
as there are several eld scores that will be tripe* 
out at the same time: The inhabitants of a country 
are not always of immediate value to a conqueror ; 
but the slave gentry of the Southern States would 
find a mint of money in St Domingo. 
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the States whether the danger of disunion is 
not now greater on the coasts of the Pacific. 
Will California and Oregon submit to have 
their laws made for them so far off as Wash- 
ington ? Will they consent to pay import- 
duties at these remote spots, not merely for 
the maintenance of a Federal Government, but 
for the protection of manufactures in New Eng- 
land ? These and other similar questions can- 
not be long staved off. In a few years, when 
the Anglo-Saxon population on the Pacific 
shall have increased, and become somewhat 
consolidated, a tariff based upon principles not 
very different from those of Free Trade is an 
almost inevitable consequence. Among them 
free trade should find its surest home ; if they 
repudiate it, it will indeed go a-begging on the 
face of the earth. It is agriculture in old 
States, or infant manufactures in new ones, 
which ever repel the alluring phantasm of so- 
called Reciprocity ; and the encouragement of 
one or both of these interests is felt to be a 
necessity in every country of the globe. Cali- 
fornia is the only exception. In it neither 
agriculture nor manufacture, nor both com- 
bined, can claim to be the staple concern. The 
land there, as everywhere else, is a raw ma- 
terial ; but it is gold, not grain, that they 
manufacture out of it So circumstanced — 
separated from the other States by interest not 
less than by distance and the barriers of na- 
ture — growing with the rapidity of the gourd 
and the strength of the oak, California can well " 
stand alone. She will not pay dear for lead- 
ing-strings, when she can walk in the path of 
empire with the stride of a giant. 

The abrogation of our navigation laws has 
exposed our mercantile marine to a competi- 
tion which at present they seem unable to 
make head against Foremost are the Ameri- 
cans, who have beat us hollow in the carrying 
trade with China, who are running us hard 
on every other line, and who boast they will 
speedily supplant us generally, and win from 
Old England the sceptre of the seas. The ex- 
citement on this point is extreme in all the 
ports of the Union. Mr. Johnston's book 
bears witness to it ; the American papers are 
foil of it ; and the interest in the struggle be- 
tween the two great rivals is as strong, and 
the Io Paeans for the coming triumph as loud, 
at San Francisco as at New York. Let us 
gather the spirit of the Californian press on 
this subject. The writer of an article entitled 
4 San Francisco's Future ' says : — 

* What city can ever arise on the western 
coast of North America to rival her? Certainly 
none now having even a nucleus of population 
and business. There is not a point from Pu- 
ffet's Sound to Cape St Lucas— we might say to 
Panama — which possesses the possbility of ever 



becoming a rival. . . . Realejo and Panami 
can neither be made rivals to us by all the rail- 
roads or all the ship-canals that have ever enter- 
ed the imagination of the most speculative, be- 
cause of their tropical and unhealthy position. 
What results? why, that San Francisco must 
be the great entrepot of the immense ocean, 
whither most of its countless keels will tend. 
The time is coming, too, when it will become the 
greatest whaling port in the world. With all the 
fine ports and great cities of Asia it is to have in- 
tercourse, and none other can interfere. Men 
cannot make seaports. Heaven has done this for 
us ; and our beautiful bay cannot by all the com- 
binations of earth, be despoiled of her position 
and destiny. We have the population. The 
Americanized Saxon blood will do it' 

Here is part of an editorial jubilate on the 
sailing of four huge steamers from San Fran- 
cisco on the 15 th of March last: — 

1 Four ocean-steamers, laden with passengers 
and treasure ! Three years ago, and no steamer 
had ever puffed her way up or down our coast or 
on our rivers ; and now we may almost challenge 
any of the Atlantic cities to exhibit such a spec- 
tacle as we shall witness here to-morrow. If 
we progress in steam navigation during the year 
to come as we have for the year past we shall 
have lines of steamers established from San 
Francisco to the islands of the Pacific, to China, 
to our whole northern and southern coasts direct, 
and perhaps to Liverpool.' 

Now for their views on ' Commercial Supre- 
macy :' — 

' In every sea where England had for nearly 
two hundred years been supreme, she now, finds 
a hardy, bold, and shrewd competitor in the Yan- 
kee, who brings his own commodities in his own 
ships, and offers them at a successful price by the 
side of hers. The commerce of India aggrandis- 
ed in turn the Venetians, the Portuguese, and the 
Dutch. England took it from them; and will 
soon be ready to hand it over to us. For here, 
on the Pacific coast the Waterloo of Trade is 
to be fought We must beat our great competi- 
tor with our home products, and coin with those 
she produces herself. If she chooses to break 
down our own markets with too great a supply of 
her manufactured goods, we will use them to un- 
dersell her on her own choice preserves in Mexico 
and South America. We cannot escape our des- 
tiny if we would. It will be a struggle of intense 
interest ; but of the result there can be no question. 
The Yankee, with his clipper ships — his steamers 
— his enterprise, his skill, his unceasing activity — 
will defeat his rival; and after establishing a suc- 
cessful trade with all his neighbours on the coast 
he will then see open before him that great Orien- 
tal trade which has contributed so much to the 
proud commercial supremacy of Britain.' 

The news from California (besides the usual 
catalogue of destructive fires) shows that the 
country is still in a most disorderly state. The 
executive is too weak for the lawless bands 
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with which it has to deal ; and the increase of 
crime is attributed partly to the influx of es- 
caped convicts from our Australian colonies. 
That the people are horror-struck by the fre- 

Oof robberies and assassinations is evi- 
by the feet that Lynch-law has been 
established in several districts. Among the 
victims of this summary jurisprudence the 
case of an Englishman has excited a newspa- 
per controversy — it being alleged by some 
(probably private friends, however) that he 
would not have been so treated but for the 
prejudice ag*™* ^\m as a native of the Old 
Country. The mines continue very producr 
tire ; but the operations are impeded by the 
Indian tribes, who have of late taken every 
opportunity to massacre detached parties. 
8everal bodies of the State troops and of vo- 
lunteers had moved upon the scene of these 
violences. Conferences had been opened with 
the Indians ; but attacks were still occurring, 
and we expect that the next mails will bring 
Moody tidings from the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada. If the Californian volunteers once 
get into warfare, the Indians will meet with 
no mercy ; there will be razzias as complete 
as any made by the 'moving columns' of 
Bugeaud or Changaraier. The hunters of 
the Far West, and indeed the whole frontier- 
men of the States, care as little for the life of 
a Redskin as for that of a buffalo. And to all 
appearance the time is not far distant when 
the aborigines of America will have vanished, 
like a heaven-doomed race, from the face of 
the earth. What a theme for reflection is 
this annihilation of races ! — an annihilation to 
which the archaeology of almost every land 
bears witness. Over the corpses of his pre- 
decessors the Anglo-Saxon is now striding for- 
ward ; and the death-bell is ringing for the 
old denizens of the Australian and American 
worlds. 

Not even excepting the wild, demoralising 
life of the gold-seeker, the greatest social evil 
at present afflicting the Californians is the 
scarcity of females. Those persons are wrong 
who see in the relation of the sexes in the 
United States only an imitation of French gal- 
lantry. It is the natural result of this scarcity. 
For two hundred years a tide of emigration, 
chiefly male, has been flowing from Europe to 
America; and in the three years 1847, 1848, 
1849, an excess of no less than 142,000 men 
thus entered the States, bringing in as many 
extra competitors for the hands of the native- 
born women. As these emigrants spread 
themselves over the land, the unmarried 
females among them are picked up before 
they have proceeded far from the sea-board ; 
and thus the scarcity increases the farther 
westward we go ; and the value at which they 
are estimated by the men and by themselves 



rises, till, in the Far West, they attain a famine 
price — and there we have the paradise of wo- 
men. The same cause has operated in the 
opposite way among ourselves. The thou- 
sands of our native youth who emigrate, never 
to return, leave beliind a superfluity of the 
other sex. And thus, as in the time of Medea, 
if a woman has not wherewithal to buy a hus- 
band — beauty, fortune, connexions — she must 
wear out her unsought affections in an un- 
valued and perhaps laborious life. Utrum 
korumf* 

Not to mention weightier matters deeply 
influencing national morals — if the American 
ladies turn up their noses at the general sub- 
missiveness (servility they call it) of their sis- 
ters of England, we think it would not be dif- 
ficult to point out frailties, perhaps less amia- 
ble, among themselves. Their freedom from 
parental restraint borders too closely on rebel- 
lion ; and their greater self-reliance and ab- 
sence of reserve exposes them, especially in 
large cities, to dangers from which our women 
are comparatively exempt Moreover * spoilt 
beauties, or non-beauties, are more common, 
in proportion to the female population, than 
with us ; and sought after, courted, and in- 
dulged as they are, this is not to be wondered 
at But it is of material importance in the 
choice of a wife. Not merely do the rude and 
simple-hearted trappers of the Far West pre- 
fer a Taos girl, or other of Spanish stock, to 
the delicate and over-nice fair ones of the 
States, but, as Mr. Johnston reports, the very 
Yankees in the St Lawrence districts hold a 
somewhat similar opinion. 4 I'll go over to 
Canada for a wife, when I marry,' said a young 
south-shore farmer to his friend. * W'hen I 
come home at night she'll have a nice blazing 
fire on, and a clean kitchen, and a comfortable 
supper for me : but if I marry a New-Yorker, 
it'll be, when I come home, John, go down to 
the well for some Water; or, John, go and 
bring some logs to put on the fire, to boil the 
kettle. No, no ; a Canadian woman's the 
wife for me.' 

This greater influence of the female sex will 
not be without good fruits for the humbler or- 
ders throughout America, if it bar out one 
frightful abuse which prevails among the work- 
ing classes in this country. * It has been com- 

* The decennial census of the population of 
Glasgow, just published, shows that the females 
exceed the males in that city by more than sixteen 
thousand. In Edinburgh, the excess of females in 
the Old Town is 7J per cent. ; in the New there are 
actually 154 women for every 100 men ! In Lime- 
rick the disproportion is still more extraordinary, there 
being only 16,000 men to 26,000 women, or nearif 
two females to each male. We have taken these 
cases at random ; but they are important, as showing 
the actual ratio in the two great cities of Scotland, as 
well as in a principal seaport town of Ireland. 
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puted (says Mr. Johnston) that, among those 
whose earnings are from 10«. to 15*. weekly, 
lit least one-half is spent by the man upon ob- 
jects (tobacco, spirits, <fec) in which the other 
members of the family have no share. Among 
artisans earning from 20s. to 309. weekly, it is 
said that at least one-third of the amount is in 
many cases thus selfishly devoted.' American 
society may consent to many inconveniences, 
if it can save itself from the spread among its 
skilled labourers of such habits as these. 

In the face of this dearth and high estima- 
tion of the female sex, behold a strange con- 
trast springing up within the Republican bor- 
ders. The Mormons, amidst the Christianity 
of the Far West, are reproducing the polyga- 
miam of the East Nay, worse — far worse ; 
for no man in the world surpasses the Mussul- 
man in the jealousy with which he regards the 
honour of his women, but little of such a feel- 
ing is to be found among the promiscuous hive 
of the Mormonites. Their 'exhorters,' pro- 
fessing the most pious adhesion to the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, claim liberties which jus- 
tified Luther in giving to kindred sinners of 
old their priestly name of * fathers.' Yet the 
sect is fast increasing ; and it is mortifying to 
iearn that most numerous accessions are daily 
made to it from this country. From Liver- 
pool alone the known Mormon emigrants have 
amounted to about 15,000 ; and they have, on 
the whole, been superior to, and better pro- 
vided than, the other classes of emigrants. 
* Under the name of Latter-Day Saints,' says 
Mr. Johnston, * the delusions of the system are 
hidden from the masses by the emissaries who 
have been dispatched into various countries to 
recruit their numbers among the ignorant and 
devoutly-inclined lovers of novelty. Who can 
tell what two centuries may do in the way of 
giving an historical position to this rising 
heresy !' 

Their practices excited uncontrollable dis- 
gust wherever they first congregated; and 
even * universal toleration' could not shield 
them from its effects. Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, 
wild as they are, would have nothing to do 
with tliem; and after various struggles and 
eombats, their chief, Joe Smith, and some of 
his profligate * saints,' were killed ' right off' 
by the incensed populace of the last-named 
State. The rest then betook themselves * right 
off;' and after traversing the wide prairies, the 
deserts of the Far West, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, they finally pitched their tents near the 
Great Salt Lake in Oregon. Here they in- 
crease and multiply, in the midst of a vast 
champaign, running north and south for hun- 
dreds of miles, isolated by sandy deserts or the 
briny lake, separated from the elder States by 
the Rocky Mountains, from California by the 
Sierra Nevada; and here they are building 



their Cities of the Plain. Their position — aa 
entrepdt, midway on the overland route to 
California — must of itself ensure importance. 
Already they have a place on the map, and 
are striving after higher honours. They 
form the nucleus of the new dominion of 
Utah, this year erected into an independent 
territory of the Great Republic, ' and placed 
by the President under the orders of Governor 
Young, Chief of this Sect' — (Cunynghame, p* 
134.) This Utah, all reporters agree, is 
likely, in the very next session of Congress, to 
be elevated to the dignity of a sovereign State* 

* So rapidly (says Mr. Johnston) has persecu- 
tion helped on this offspring of ignorance, and 
tended to give a permanent establishment, and 
a bright future, to a system not simply of pure 
invention, but of blasphemous impiety and 
folly the most insane.' The strange sight will 
soon be seen of Mormon deputies at Washing- 
ton, shaming Christendom with their retinue 
of women. What will the proud fair of the 
Western States say then ? Unless the wild 
Missourians remember their old grudge, and 
intercept the polygamous cavalcade by their 
favourite tar and- feathers, there is no help for 
it. Each State can make what social laws it 
chooses, and these laws must be tolerated 
throughout the rest of the Union ; so that the 
Utah deputies may parade their harem through 
the streets of Washington, ' none daring to 
make them afraid ;' and may recover a runa- 
way wife (if they think it worth while), by 
means of tne public authorities, in the same 
way as if she were a fugitive slave. 

To return to our own provinces — Mr. John- 
ston's remarks upon the present condition of 
the descendants of the original French settlers 
in Lower Canada and New Brunswick, though 
scattered over different parts of his work, are 
worth collating from their clearness and dis- 
crimination. In language, habits, feelings, and 
religion, they are little changed since the day 
when Wolf won Quebec — except that, accord- 
ing to all calm witnesses, time has softened the 
animosity of the vanquished to their conquerors. 
Inhabiting a pre-eminently healthy country, 
where there is not an ague even among the 
forests and marshes, and possessed of that 
cheerful insouciance so favourable to the vital 
fuuctions, they marry early and multiply ra- 
pidly. At Kamouraska Mr. Johnston stopped 
to get a fresh horse and carriage, and on start- 
ing (doubtless knowing a Frenchman's foible), 
expressed to the new cocker his admiration of 
his pretty young wife, and inquired her age. 

* One-and-twenty.' * And how long have you 
been married ? ' * Six years — and she was a 
widow when I married her.' Fourteen and 
fifteen is a common age for the marriage of 
females, and eighteen for males, on the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. And the women con- 
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tinue prolific to a comparatively advanced pe- 
riod of life. ' My driver/ says Mr. Johnston 
in another place, 4 was one of fourteen children 
— was himself the father of fourteen, and as- 
sured me that from eight to sixteen was the 
usual number of the farmers' families. He 
even named one or two women who had 
brought their husbands five-and-twenty, and 
threatened le vingt-eixieme pour le pritref 
[This alludes to the allotment of a twenty- 
sixth part of the produce of the land to the 
priests.] I expressed my surprise at these 
large families. ' Oui, Monsieur/ said he, 
*vou8 avez raison. Nous sommes terribles 
pour les enfants.' The result is, there are 
added to this fertile population four persons 
for every one added to that of England. 

Lower Canada presents perplexing diversi- 
ties ; and among these are the various modes 
of holding land. The country is laid out in 
townships and seignories — the tenure in the 
former being by soccage (t. e., free, by grant 
or purchase from the Crown)-—in the latter, 
en fief from the seigneurs. These free and 
feudal settlements intermingle, yet differ 
totally from each other in religion, habits, 
systems of agriculture, style of houses, and 
partially also in their laws — almost everything 
being British in the townships and French in 
the seignories. The lands held in feudal 
tenure were almost all granted before our 
conquest, and amount to about nine million 
acres ; those in soccage extend to about seven 
million acres, only half of which have now 
been granted off. The remainder of the pro- 
vince is known as the Waste Lands of the 
Crown — all liable to be granted either in 
feudal or soccage tenure at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. The population of the townships 
is still small in proportion to that of the 
whole province, but is rapidly increasing ; and, 
though hitherto with little success, every in- 
ducement is held out for the gradual con- 
version of the feudal into the soccage tenure. 
It is a remarkable thing to find feudalism still 
existing, and on a large scale, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in the liberty- 
loving regions of the New World. England 
respected it when she conquered Canada ; and, 
after all, it is not even now without its advan- 
tages. It is favourable to the reclaiming of 
the country, and makes it easy for the poor 
and the young to establish themselves in life. 
All that a young habitant has to do is to go 
to his seigneur and ask his permission (which 
is never refused) to settle on some portion of 
unoccupied land, and thenceforward a small 
annual rent is all that is required of him, and 
he becomes the legitimate possessor of the 
ground he farms. In Canada feudalism has 
lost all its repulsive features. 



'Though seigneurs exist there, 9 says M. 
Marmier, 'they nave neither serfs nor vasstk 
The seigneur transmits his titles and rights to 
his eldest son. He has a reserved seat in tin 
church; the priest presents him with the holy 
water, and recommends him and his family to 
the prayers of the faithful, according to the old 
customs of France. But his annual rents, re- 
maining at the same rate as in the seventeenth 
century, are of little value. He indeed gathers 
also a fee (one-twelfth of the price) upon each 
sale or exchange of land within his seignory ; and 
this becomes considerable when the land » 
cultivated and houses have been erected upon ft. 
These dues, however, the seigneurs are reducing, 
out of respect to the altered circumstances of 
the times. Thus the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
which is seigneur of the Isle Montreal, and 
whose original right would now produce a reve- 
nue quite enormous, has successively lowered its 
rate of charge, and is every day making new 
concessions. Nevertheless, as this reduction it 
not compulsory, and as some seigneurs have 
declined to grant it, much dissatisfaction is 
arising, and the demagogues are demanding the 
total overthrow of the seignorial edifice. Their 
clamours have already resounded more than 
once within the walls of Parliament Certainly 
they will not succeed, at least not soon, m 
accomplishing their act of demolition, for they 
could not, in common justice, despoil tht 
seigneurs of their rights without giving them an 
indemnity, — and that would be no small affair. 
But it is probable that, in next session, the 
Ministry will bring in a bill for establishing a 
regular tariff of dues on the succession to 
property.' 

Few travellers make any mention of these 
seigneurs. Several of them, we believe, are 
now the sole representatives of once eminent 
families of French noblesse. The most are 
understood to have no such heraldic claims. 
In a pamphlet published a good many years 
ago, the Right Hon. Sir George Rose, formerly 
our minister at Washington, gave some curious 
details as to their titles — which seem to have 
been largely manufactured out of the regi- 
mental nicknames of the bold dragoons sent 
out as settlers by Louis Quatoree, and accom- 
panied, under his paternal orders, by help- 
mates collected from off the streets of Pans 
by his lieutenant of police. The present titu- 
laries — whether real old nobles, or only 
Marquesses de Rouge-Bee, Barons de UIw* 
d* Amour, and so forth — seem to be almost 
invisible. We find in the books before us but 
one distinct notice of them, namely, where M. 
Marmier speaks of 4 deux aristocratiques habi- 
tations ' at St. Hyacinthe on the Samaska. 

•This village,' he says, ( is the chief place of a 
seigneury twenty-three leagues in extent, belong- 
ing to an agreeable young man who has travelled 
much in Europe, and brought back with him a 
liberal mind and varied information. I could 
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have believed myself in a salon of Paris, from the 
aspect of the works of art with which he has 
surrounded himself. But what resembles in 
nothing our dear country is the prospect which 
spreads out beneath his windows — the rustic 
banks of the Samaska, the immense silent plain, 
dotted with sombre woods cut only on one side 
by the faint blue heights of Bellceil, and spread- 
ing away to the north like a shoreless sea. M. 

4e S has for neighbour a proprietor wealthy 

and well informed, at whose house I spent a 
pleasant evening, listening to two children fresh 
and rosy as two strawberries of the woods, 
who sang, to the accompaniment of the piano, 
Canadian melodies and the simple wild songs of 
the forest* » 



By a Royal ordonnance of 1745 houses 
were forbidden to be erected on farms of less 
extent than one acre and a half in front and forty 
in depth ; but, though Canada had been ours 
long before the Revolution, its principles as to 
division of property have been in practice very 
largely adopted among the French population. 
The right of primogeniture is no longer bind- 
ing ; and in many cases, instead of leaving 
the home-farm to the eldest, the family of sons 
parcel it among themselves. Four sons will 
divide a possession of two arpents in front, and 
thirty or forty backwards, into four long stripes 
of half an arpent broad in front, and thirty or 
forty in length. Thus the evils attendant upon 
the original bad shape of the farms become 
manifold increased ; the mcrcellement proceeds, 
in some localities, as rapidly as in so many 
districts of France and Belgium; and the 
poverty of the people advances in proportion, 
it is the exact counterpart of the subdivision 
into long stripes which has led to such woful 
results among the subtenancy in Ireland — a 
similar Celtic population. 

Such a subdivision, followed by the build- 
ing of houses along the roadside upon each 
lot, has great effect in adding to the apparent 
populousness. Continuous rows of houses, 
separated by one or two intervening fields, ac- 
company you for miles of journey. In fact, 
wherever the country is fully settled, this is the 
case — unless the traveller happens to turn up 
a cross-road, when a couple of miles may occa- 
sionally be passed without meeting with a form- 
er's house. This peculiar arrangement of the 
forms — adopted at first to concentrate the re- 
sources of the young colony, and to provide 
against the attacks of the Indians — has been 
adhered to, no doubt, from that love of so- 
ciety for which the French population are re- 
markable, alike in Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. But such a system is very 
adverse to agricultural improvement. 'The 
amount of labour, both for men and horses,' 
says Mr. Johnston, 'is much increased by 
placing the centre of operations and the home 



of the labourers and stock at the extremity of 
these stripes ; and the difficulty is greater in 
properly superintending the form. Separated 
more widely from each other, too, they might 
possibly gossip less and labour more.' 

In many places the outward resemblance of 
this people to our poorer Irish is very striking. 
The broken panes in the windows are stuffed 
with old hats, and the clothes of the peasan- 
try often in tatters. The smart French charac- 
ter of not a few modern houses, whitened over 
with quicklime, suggests a growing aversion to 
live in the old Celtic filth ; — even these more 
inviting abodes, however, are within anything 
but clean and comfortable — according to onr 
notions ; and then, what is Irish enough, the 
new taste for this kind of display too often 
leads the farmer to spend upon a dwelling 
what he must raise by a mortgage upon his 
acres — in the upshot losing both house and 
land, and compelled to begin the world anew 
in a log-house. Though comparatively unedu- 
cated, they are ready-witted ; and in morals, 
all writers assign them a high place. Robbery 
and violence are unknown among them — even 
theft is almost unheard of. They are modest 
and simple-hearted ; and owing probably to 
the practice of early marriages, the sexual 
license, too prevalent in France, is here alto- 
gether absent They are an easy, gay, good- 
natured race. They never seek employment 
abroad so long as they have a barrel of flour 
in the house ; and when hired they are not to 
be depended upon as servants. A trifle will take 
them away from their work — and so many 
church-holidays interfere with it — for they are 
all zealous Roman Catholics — that British set- 
tlers rarely retain them unless when no other 
helps are to be had, or when they are willing 
to bind themselves to regular attendance, de- 
spite of their Saints' days. 

These are not men able to cope with the 
sturdy Anglo-Saxon in the great battle of life ; 
and wherever the two races are intermingled 
the French go to the wall. At Belledune, for 
instance, the present settlers are Ayrshire men, 
though all this coast was not long since exten- 
sively occupied by the French. These canny 
Scots have their wits about them wherever 
' Johnny Crapaud ' happens to possess good 
or easily improvable land. His thoughtless- 
ness and improvidence give them too many 
opportunities of buying him out; and the 
habitant are fast retiring to the interior. 

1 With all this,' says Mr. Johnston, « the French 
are the most cheerful people in this country ; and 
one cannot mix with them without feeling that 
their easy contentment mav possibly be more 
productive of positive worldly happiness than 
the restless, discontented, striving, burning energy 
of their neighbours.' • 
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Mr. Johnston, like most other travellers in 
the United States, was struck with the gravity 
and decorum with which public discussions are 
there usually carried on, and the complete ap- 
parent self-possession of the speakers. Our 
insular nervousness is a thing unknown to the 
American republican. Acknowledging no 
higher rank than his own, and naturally think- 
ing his own opinion the right one, he expresses 
his sentiments with a confident frankness, 
which among us is only the result of long 
training. Partly also, says Mr. Johnston, it is 
to be attributed to the undisciplined and un- 
controlled way in which children are brought 
tip ; and he gives the following little anecdote 
in illustration : — 

' A friend of mine had a boy of twelve or thir- 
teen years employed in his office to run messages. 
This boy several times brought me notes, and 
while waiting for an answer, he would walk first 
to one table and examine the books and papers, 
then to another and do the same ; and, finally, 
to the mirror and arrange his hair in the coolest 
manner imaginable. I was amused with this for 
one or two visits. At last I said to him that in 
my country we did not approve of little errand- 
boys taking such liberties and showing so much 
conceit when they came into a gentleman's 
rooms ; and I requested that when he came in 
future he would sit down quietly till I wrote an 
answer. The boy was amazed, but was very re- 
spectful ever after. His master told me nothing 
had ever mortified him so much, and at the same 
time done him so much good ; but, when I asked 
why he had never set the boy right himself, he 
gave me no reply. On telling the matter to an 
American lady of my acquaintance, however, she 
asked me immediately — " Were you not afraid 
to speak to the boy in that way? That boy 
may be President of the United States yet/* 
•* And what then I" " Why, he might do you a 
great deal of harm.** It was now my turn to 
look amazed. It is not a persuasion that it is 
best for the boy which restrains reproof, but a 
fear that it may be worse for the reprover. This 
fear of one another, I was assured by various 
persons, amounts often to a species of tyranny 
throughout this Union.' 

This mode of training the young is one of 
the most important of the social and domestic 
traits by which the United States are distin- 
guished from our own homes, and from most, 
if not all, of our colonies. What would even 
the ancient republics of Greece and Rome have 
thought of such a * running wild' of children ? 
How would Cato or Cicero have stood aghast 
at the following anecdote, narrated to Mr. 
Johnston by a friend ? — 

' A settler of many years at Dalhousie, a shoe- 
maker by trade, had saved 500/. in money, and 
had five or six boys growing up, when he took it 
into his head to go off to Wisconsin. Six months 
after his departure, a small vessel from Quebec 



entered the harbour of Dalhousie, and, when 
evening came on, a depressed-looking' man k 
shabby clothing landed and walked up to my 
house. I was surprised to recognise my old 
neighbour the shoemaker. " You are surprised," 
he said ; " but though I was a fool to go away, I 
have had courage enough to come back. When 
I had got to Wisconsin, my boys — who had been 
good boys here— began to neglect their work 
and disregard me. I durst not correct them, sir, 
or I should have been mobbed. They soon 
learned this, and my authority was gone. My 
heart was sore— my money waa melting away— 
my children were a sorrow instead of a comfort to 
me, and talked of starting for themselves. I 
sold off and came down to Canada. " Now, my 
boys,' 9 says I, u I have got you under the British 
flag again, and we'll have no more rebel lion." 
So I kept my boys in hand — but we didn't get 
on — as we used to do — and at last I determined 
to come back to Dalhousie. What's the world 
to me, sir, if my boys are to be a vexation to 
me ? But I haven't a penny of money ; and our 
clothing is so scanty that I am ashamed to bring 
them all ashore in daylight.' 

The independence of behaviour produced 
by the doctrine of perfect individual equality 
shows itself sometimes in very amusing ways : — 

' I was told at Boston,' says Mr. Johnston, * of 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who, having 
engaged a farm-servant, found him very satis- 
factory in all respects, except that he invariably 
came into the house, and even into his master's 
room, with his hat on. "John," he said to him 
one day, u you always keep your hat on when 
you come into the house." u Well, sir, havent 
I a right to ?" M Yes, I suppose you have." 
M Well, if I have a right to, why shouldn't IT 
This was a poser. After a moment's reflection 
he shrewdly asked, " Now, John, what'll you take 
— how much more wages will you aak — to take 
your hat off when you come in 1" ** Well, that 
requires consideration, I guess." "Take the 
thing into consideration, then, and tell me to- 
morrow morning. The morrow comes. " Well, 
John, have you considered T Well, sir, I 
guess it's worth a dollar a month." u It's set- 
tled, then, John, you shall have another dollar 
a month;" and the gentleman retained a good 
servant, while John'a hat was always in his hand 
when he entered the house in future. So works 
democracy. The Kentucky people cast in the 
teeth of the Bostonians that they worship the 
almighty dollar. At all events, even in a demo- 
cracy, the stiffe8t has his price, and wealth can- 
not be deprived of a certain amount of influence/ 

* Travelling much in the 8tage-coaches, , says 
Lord Carlisle, ' I found it amusing to sit by 
the different coachmen, who were generally 
youths from the Eastern States, pushing their 
way in life, and full of fresh and racy talk. 
One of them, who probably carae from New 
York — where they do not like to use the word 
master in speaking of their employers, but 
prefer an old Dutch name, boss — said to me, 
" I suppose the Queen is your boss now V " 
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This Lecture is a model of what a discourse 
on such a subject, delivered to a popular 
assembly, should be. It is a series of pictures 
— or etchings— clear and compendious, of the 
leading men and leading places in America, 
and evinces at once delicacy of observation 
and the gentlest and kindest heart From a 
production so widely circulated we must bor- 
row but sparingly. Here is a masterly sketch 
from the rail. 

•Prom Albany to Utica the railroad follows 
the stream of the Mohawk, which recalls the 
same of the early Tndian dwellers in that bright 
valley, still retaining its swelling outline of 
wood-covered hills, but gay with prosperous vil- 
lages and busy cultivation. I was perhaps still 
more struck the next evening, though it was a 
more level country, where the railway passes in 
the midst of the uncleared or clearing forest, and 
suddenly bursts out of a pine glade or cedar 
swamp into the heart of some town, probably 
four, three, or two years old, with tall white 
houses, well-lighted shops, billiard- rooms, &c. ; 
and emerging, as we did, from the dark shadows 
into the full moonlight, the wooden spires, domes, 
and porticoes of the infant cities looked every bit 
as if they had been hewn out of the marble 
quarries of Carrara. I am aware that it is not 
toe received opinion — but there is something 
both in the outward aspect of this region and the 
general state of society accompanying it which 
to me seemed eminently poetical. What can be 
more striking or stirring, despite the occasional 
rudeness of the forms, than all this enterprise, 
energy, and life, welling up in the desert ? At 
the towns of Syracuse, of Auburn, and of Ro- 
chester, I experienced the sort of feeling which 
takes away one's breath; the process seemed 
actually going on before one's eyes, and one 
hardly knows whether to think it as grand as the 
Iliad, or as quaint as a harlequin farce.' 

Take this as a specimen of the town-pictures. 

*I took up my winter quarters at New York. 
I thought this, the commercial and fashionable, 
though not the political capital of the Union, a 
very brilliant city. To give the best idea of it, 
I should describe it as something of a fusion be- 
tween Liverpool and Paris— crowded quays, long 
perspectives of vessels and masts, bustling 
streets, gay shops, tall white houses, and a clear 
brilliant sky overhead. There is an absence of 
solidity in the general appearance, but in some 
of the new buildings they are successfully avail- 
ing themselves of their ample resources in white 
marble and granite. At the point of the Battery, 
where the long thoroughfare of Broadway, ex- 
tending some miles, pushes its green fringe into 
the wide harbour of New York, with its glancing 
waters and graceful shipping, and the limber, 
long raking masts, which look so different from 
our own, and the soft swelling outline of the re- 
ceding shores; it has a special character and 
beauty of its own. I spent about a month here 
very pleasantly ; the society appeared to me, on 
the whole, to have a leas solid and really refined 



character than that of Boston, but there is more 
of animation, gaiety, and sparkle in the daily life. 
In point of hospitality, neither could outdo the 
other.' 

The rapid growth of New York and other 
cities of America is a leading topic with all 
travellers ; and we are in the habit of hearing 
so much of this, that we are apt to forget what 
is doing nearer us. Our Transatlantic cousins, 
justly proud and delighted with their progress, 
and above troubling themselves with investi- 
gating the causes of it, make each other be- 
lieve that they stand alone as an innately 
energetic people. Moreover, ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of our emigrants know little 
or nothing of their native kingdom beyond 
the locality in which they have been brought 
upi and generally nothing more than the out- 
side appearance of that; so that when they 
cross the Atlantic everything is as new and 
wonderful to them as London or Birmingham 
would be if they had been taken to these 
cities instead, and they very soon gratify all 
they talk to by agreeing that what they have 
not seen does not exist, and 'that there is 
nothing equal to this in the Old Country.' 
To such persons it is of no consequence that 
fifty physiologists assert that the Anglo-Saxon 
race degenerates in America, and that it can- 
not be kept up beyond its natural region with- 
out constant accessions of new blood. They 
point to New York as a fact worth a dozen 
theories. But the growth of this city proves 
nothing on the general subject — it is a testi- 
mony to the energy of its actual inhabitants, 
but nothing more. As the Atlantic port of 
an interior country of great extent and vast 
promise, New York has certainly attracted 
many native-born Americans to settle within 
its bounds for the purposes of traffic ; but it is 
from this side of the Atlantic that its main 
increase has been drawn. Every manufac- 
turing district in Europe and every large com- 
mercial port, has sent its agencies and branch 
establishments with similar trading objects; 
so that, during these sixty years, New York 
may be said to have been built up by Europe 
rather than by the exertions of America her- 
self. 

The progress in population of Glasgow and 
New York, says Mr. Johnston, is represented 
by the following decennial returns : — 

1800-1. 1026-1. 1830-1. 1840-1. 1843. 1850. 
Glasgow, 77,000 147,043 203.496 882,134 — 307,800 

Probably. 
New York, 60,480 123,706 903,007 313,710 371,103 400,000 



* These numbers show that, without any of the 
advantages of an enormous transit-trade, Glas- 
gow has in a remarkable degree kept pace with 
New York. During the first thirty years of the 
century, New York barely gained upon it the 
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original difference of 17,000 souls. Daring the 
last twenty, its comparative progress has T>een 
more rapid. But then tioo-fifiks of the New York 
population are foreigners born, and (hey and their 
families make up more than half the inhabitants. 
Both cities, it is true, have been almost equally 
Indebted to immigration, but— except the low 
Irish who have been drifted into both cities, and 
who are an incubus rather than an aid, and far 
from being an element of progress — Glasgow is 
peopled wholly by native-born Scotch. This 
city, therefore, may be regarded as a true testi- 
mony to the enterprise and perseverance of the 
people who inhabit the western Lowlands of 
Scotland. It is far more wonderful, as the re- 
sult of half a century of exclusively home exer- 
tion, than the rapid rise of New York is, or than 
that of any other American city in which I have 
been. 

' The inland city of Birmingham with its sub- 
urbs is not less an illustration of native energy. 
Since the beginning of the century its progress 
has been as follows : — 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 1841. 1851. 
73,670 85,755 100,723 146,980 230,000 300,000 

It does not equal either Glasgow or New York 
in size — but its growth, in the centre of an inland 
district, through the instrumentality of native- 
born talent working upon native mineral produc- 
tions, leaves no doubt as to the physiological 
question of the inherent energy of the home- 
born who inhabit it' 

The value of immigrants to America may 
be judged of by the fact that, assuming each 
to bring with him only 10/., this, for the 
200,000 who yearly land at New York alone, 
makes an annual addition of two millions 
sterling to the money capital of the country. 
Then a single year's labour of these 200,000 
in agricultural operations upon new land, must 
add at least 52. a-head, or another million to 
the capital of the new States ; while the in- 
creased consumption of imported articles, by 
the added population, augments the federal 
revenue, which is — and in spite of our preach- 
ing and practice will continue to be — derived 
from the duties levied upon imports. 

It is Europe, therefore, that is the main- 
spring of the wondrous growth of the United 
States — European capital, European hands, 
and European energy. The revolts, revolu- 
tions, and prescriptions of the Continent, and 
the bitter discontents and overflowing popula- 
tion of these our islands, are the life and 
aggrandizement of the Great Republic. New 
emigrants are not mere additions to its stock 
of labour and capital ; they consist of, or at 
least comprehend, those daring and resolute, 
if not always prudent spirits, who are driven 
from disturbed, of who voluntarily leave more 
peaceful countries. Thus, a stream of select 
men is constantly flowing from Europe, by 
whose audacious activity the filling up of the 



vast western continent is hurried forward, its 
material resources developed, and, by the 
sacrifice of many foreign lives, the first difficul- 
ties of settling it overcome. * If all the native- 
born Americans,' says Mr. Johnston, *not 
being the sons or grandsons of Europeans, 
were to sit down and fold their hands and go 
to sleep, the progress of the country would 
scarcely be a whit less rapid, so long as peace 
between America and Europe is maintained.' 
But disturb by the signals of war the now 
undreaded navigation of the Atlantic, and this 
stream of brave hearts is arrested. Thence- 
forward the population, like that of European 
States, will augment by a natural increase of 
tamer men only. The superfluous mind of 
other countries, the greater force of character 
which is produced by the breaking up of home 
associations, and by the excitement of a new 
world, as well as the influence of its example 
on the minds and character of the native-born, 
will all be lost. The great breadth of unsettled 
land would then, like the forests and plains of 
Russia and Poland, rather indicate what the 
country might become, than what, within any 
assignable time, it is likely to be. 

Another set of facts is properly dwelt upon 
by the same writer. Of all quarters of the 
Union, the New England States, it is well 
known, receive the greatest influx of British 
settlers, and in character and habits approach 
most closely to the old country ; and it is pre- 
cisely by these restless New Englandere that 
the political, religious, and educational institu- 
tions of the great northern and western States 
are mainly influenced. 

'The emigrants who go omVfrom Europe— 
the raw bricks for the new State buildings— are 
generally poor, and for the most part indifferently 
educated. Being strangers to the institutions of 
the country, and to then- mode of working, and, 
above all, being occupied in establishing them- 
selves, the rural settlers have little leisure or 
inclination to meddle with the direct regulation 
of public affairs for some years after they have 
first begun to hew their farms out of the solitary 
wilderness. The New Englandere come in to 
do this. The west is an outlet for their super- 
fluous lawyers, their doctors, their ministers of 
various persuasions, their newspaper editors, their 
bankers, their merchants, and their pedlars. All 
the professions and influential positions are filled 
up oy them. They, are the movers in all the 
public measures that are taken in the organiza- 
tion of State governments, and the establishment 
of county institutions ; and they occupy most of 
the legislative, executive, and other official situa- 
tions, by means of which the State affairs are at 
first carried on. Thus the west presents an in- 
viting field to the ambitious spirits of the east; 
and through their means the genius and institu- 
tions of the New England States are transplanted 
and diffused, and determine, in a great measure, 
those of the most westerly portions of the union.' 
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Tim paragraph helps to explain the pheno- 
menon which of all others most astonishes the 
stranger — viz. die 'power of absorption' of 
the American character. Suppose a skilful 
chemist throwing &ve or six different ingre- 
dients into his crucible, and mingling and 
crushing them until he extracts one homo- 
geneous essence, and we have an apt image of 
the moral and intellectual chemistry which is 
continually acting upon the population of the 
States. Its founders came from England, but 
ever since it has been receiving recruits from 
almost every country of Europe. Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, and the shores of the 
Baltic, nay, even distant and isolated Russia 
herself — all have sent out representatives as to 
a congress of the nations. At first this agglo- 
meration proceeded slowly and by small de- 
tachments, but now it annually consists of 
whole armies of artisans and tillers of the 
ground, and of thousands upon thousands of 
families. 

* All these foreigners,' says M. Marmier, * carry 
out with them their particular predilections and 
prejudices. At first the character of the Ameri- 
can does not charm them — they are disagreeably 
surprised by his habits. They resolve to keep 
aloof from him, to live apart with their own 
countrymen, to preserve upon that distant conti- 
nent the manners of their native land — and in 
their mother tongue they energetically protest 
that they never will become Americans. Vain is 
the project! useless the protestation! The 
American atmosphere envelopes them, and by its 
constant action weakens their recollections, dis- 
solves their prejudices, decomposes their primi- 
tive elements. Little by little, by insensible 
modifications, they change their views and mode 
of living, adopt the usages and language of the 
Americans, and end by being absorbed in the 
American nation, as are the streamlets from the 
▼alleys in the great rivers that bear them onward 
to the ocean. How many are the honest Ger- 
mans, who, after cursing the rudeness of Ameri- 
can manners, and bitterly regretting their good 
kindly Fatherland, have come at last to stick 
their hat, Yankee fashion, on the back of their 
head, to stiffen themselves, like the Yankee, in a 
coat buttoned up to the chin, to disdain all the 
rules of European courtesy, and to use no other 
language but the consecrated dialect of busi- 



This blending of the nations, this assimila- 
tion to one standard of so many different 
human tribes, bears certainly an unimpeach- 
able testimony to the energy of the race which 
thus superinduces upon others its own charac- 
teristics. Brief as our limits compel us to be, 
we cannot quit this most remarkable pheno- 
menon of American society without giving a 
few sentences of Lord Carlisle's, which contri- 
bute somewhat more to its elucidation. 



Amidst all their vaunted equality, he says, 
* there is a more implicit deference to custom 
among the Americans, a more passive submis- 
sion to what is assumed to be the public 
opinion of the day or hour, than would be 
paralleled in many aristocratic or even despotic 
communities.' 

' This quiet acquiescence in the prevailing tone, 
this complete abnegation of individual sentiment, 
is naturally most perceptible in the domain of 
politics ; but I thought that it also in no incon- 
siderable degree pervaded the social circle, biassed 
the decisions of the judicial bench, and even in- 
fected the solemn teachings of the pulpit To 
this source may probably in some measure be 
traced the remarkable similarity in the manners, 
deportment, conversation, and tone of feeling, 
which has so generally struck travellers. Who 
that has seen can ever forget the slow and melan- 
choly silence of the couples who walk arm-in-arm 
to the tables of the great hotel, or of the unsocial 
groups who gather round the greasy meats of the 
steam-boat, lap up the five minutes' meal, come 
like shadows, so depart ? One of their able pub- 
lic men made an observation to me, which struck 
me as pungent, and perhaps true — that it was 
probably the country in which there was leas 
misery and less happiness than in any other of 
the world.' 

In regard to the physiological conjecture 
that the Anglo-Saxon race does, and ever will, 
degenerate in the New World, all that we can 
gather from casual remarks in Mr. Johnston's 
book is confirmatory of the supposition. Take 
even provinces which lie nearly in the same 
latitude with us, and whose climate, of all 
others, most nearly resembles our own. A 
European landing in Halifax is pleased to see 
the fresh and blooming complexions of the 
females of all classes, and we may say of 
almost all ages ; he will scarcely believe that 
in stepping from England to Nova Scotia he 
has reached a climate which bears heavier upon 
young looks and female beauty than our own. 
On this side the Atlantic it is in countries 
which, like Great Britain, Ireland, and Hol- 
land, are surrounded by an atmosphere rarely 
arid or dry, either from excessive cold or ex- 
cessive heat, but which, more or less loaded 
with moisture, always softens and expands the 
skin, that health and freshness of complexion 
in both sexes is most conspicuous and most 
permanent A similar phenomenon is more 
or less evident in mountainous districts, from 
the fogs and rains which so frequently visit 
them; and it is doubtless to the analogous 
climate of Nova Scotia, and other parts of the 
North American coast lying within the influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stream, that the healthy looks 
of the people are mainly to be ascribed. Yet 
even here it seems to be the feet that, as a 
general rule, British-born settlers succeed bet- 
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ter than the natives. And why ? ' I could 
not help remarking,' says Mr. Johnston, ' that, 
in New Brunswick as a whole, the regularly 
settled inhabitants did not appear to work so 
hard as the same classes do at home. 9 * No 
doubt,' he says, when in another place, ' there 
must be some truth in the statement' (which 
he met with everywhere) ' that the sons and 
grandsons of British settlers do not display the 
same energy as their emigrant fathers.' * Here, 
too,' he adds in a third district* ' the praise of 
superior industry and perseverance was awarded 
to the emigrant This opinion from the 
mouths of natives is certainly very provoking, 
since I can sincerely say, after a very long tour 
in the province, that, in my opinion, a finer 
looking body of yeomanry is not to be seen in 
any part of the world. The first provincial- 
born generation shoots up tall and handsome 
men and women, pleasant to look upon. It 
may be that the more slender form is inclined 
less to steady labour, and that with the bodily 
figure the habits and tempers of the descend- 
ants of industrious settlers change also. But 
where men are subjected to so many new in- 
fluences as they are in this new country, it is 
very difficult to specify or distinguish how 
much of any observed change of habits is due 
to each.' 

When speaking of the * gloomy unsociable- 
ness' of the tables cChdte in the States, Mr. 
Johnston has some observations which may be 
considered in connexion with the foregoing : — 

' Whether this silence at table and rapidity of 
meals be a cause of indigestion, or a consequence 
of disease arising from other causes, it is certain 
that diseases of the digestive organs, and deaths 
from such diseases, are much more frequent in 
the United States than they are in Great Britain. 
This is very strikingly shown by the following 
numbers which represent the average cases of 
disease and death from disease of the digestive 
organs in every thousand inhabitants in the two 
countries : — 





DlMues. 


Deaths. 


United States . 


. . 626 


14 


Great Britain . 


. . 95 


* 



More than one half the population appear to be 
affected by such diseases in the United States, 
and less than one-tenth in Great Britain; and 
while fourteen out of every thousand die of such 
disease in North America, only one in two thou- 
sand actually dies of it in our island. 

' If half the population be subject to a disease 
which, more than almost any other, interferes 
with bodily comfort and equability of temper- 
ament — which creates a restlessness and nervous 
irritability that is scarcely to be laid asleep— it 
must have a most powerful influence upon the 
habits and general character of the whole people. 
The prevailing nervous temperament of the New 
Englanders is ascribed by some of my friends, in 
the country^ itself, to the peculiarly dry and 



searching qualities of the climate. If this tem- 
perament lead to choice of food and habits of 
eating which bring on indigestion, mis latter dis- 
ease will again react upon the temperament, and 
thus a confounding of cause and effect will take 
place, which makes it very difficult to decide 
which is the first or chief agent in producing the 
observed result I am very much inclined, how- 
ever, to the opinion, that a great number of those 
who emigrate are already more or less affected 
by the disease in question before they forsake 
their homes. Privation, hard labour, anxiety of 
mind, too close confinement during opening man- 
hood, and other causes, produce stomach dis- 
eases and nervous restlessness, which make men 
move to more hopeful regions, or which, being 
transmitted to children, impel them to new homes. 
The anxieties which attend the change of life in 
the new country continue and prolong the ex- 
citement ; so that, independent of all special cli- 
matic action, some generations of tolerable com- 
fort might elapse before the family restlessness 
would be soothed down. But if, besides, in the 
nature of the climate and the general example of 
the people there be causes of new excitement, 
we may expect the disease to be indefinitely con- 
tinued, and the temperament to become charac- 
teristic of the people, and a national distinc- 
tion.' 

Agriculture, according to the Durham Pro- 
fessor — who should here be on his strongest 
ground — is as yet in its infancy in America. 
The system consists in exhausting the natural 
soil by a scourging succession of grain crops ; 
then deserting the farm, and going on to 
fresh territories, which are exhausted and de- 
serted in turn. In short, land is so cheap that 
it is more profitable to buy new fields than 
manure old ; so that nothing like proper resto- 
rative culture is practised. Accordingly, says 
he, the great wheat region is ever retiring far- 
ther and farther to the west ; while some At- 
lantic districts, including the whole State 
of New York, have become comparatively used 
up, and only suffice to support their own po- 
pulation. Hence Mr. Johnston infers that 
there is no probability of the price of British 
produce being permanently depressed by the 
free importation of American wheat or flour. 
" My persuasion is, that year by year our 
Transatlantic cousins will become less and less 
able — except in extraordinary seasons — to send 
large supplies of wheat to our island ports ; 
and that, when their freshness shall have been 
rubbed off their new lands, they will be una- 
ble, with their present knowledge and methods, 
to send wheat to the British market so cheap 
as the more skilful farmers of Great Britain 
and Ireland.' A declaration so fenced with 
irritant clauses we have rarely encountered. 
What, in truth, does this proposition amount 
to? It is undeniable that America sends 
large supplies of wheat to our markets at pre- 
sent; and the Professor states his opinion, 
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firstly, that it will continue to do so until the 
virgin freshness shall have been rubbed off its 
sew lands, but no longer. Now, when is this 
likely to be ? Not this century, anyhow — and 
if the Yankees manage to retain their whole 
territory even to the year 1900, they will cer- 
tainly 4 go a-head slick' in the interval. Se- 
condly (not to mention the further exception 
of ' extraordinary seasons'), the Professor ad- 
mits that these large supplies of grain, even at 
that very remote and indefinite period, will 
only cease if the American farmers adhere 
to their present methods — in other words, if, 
when everything else in America is 'going 
a-head/ agriculture should stand still for half 
a century — an impossible supposition. Lastly, 
how could the present mode of farming be ad- 
hered to after the new lands are exhausted, 
when this system (depending, as it does, on 
die cheapness of land, and the desertion of 
old farms for new) cannot go on for one mo- 
ment after the new lands are occupied ? 

Let us see how the matter actually stands. 
Accepting as correct the averment that the 
State of New York is not at present an ex- 
porting one, it is always to be remembered 
that wis by no means applies to the Atlantic 
States generally — as it appears from one 
of the Professor 8 own footnotes that Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia are among the greatest 
wheat-exporting districts of the Union. More- 
over, as long as New York State supports 
itself in grain (and our author, as we shall by 
and by see, holds that it is now at its lowest 
point of production), the whole surplus of the 
interior States is exportable without any de- 
duction. What that surplus is, and how ra- 
pidly it is increasing, may be seen from Mr. 
Johnston's statement, that in 1888 wheaten 
flour was shipped at Buffalo for the West, but 
that in 1847 no less than/our hundred thousand 
tons of wheat and flour reached the banks of 
the Hudson from the West An increase of 
400,000 tons in nine years is most astound- 
ing ; but considering the Unparalleled influx 
of emigrants from Europe during the last four 
years (double that of any former experience), 
it cannot be doubted that the surplus must be 
now increasing even still faster. The State of 
Michigan alone, in 1848, produced 4,740,000 
bushels of wheat, of which two millions were 
exportable; an extraordinary quantity for so 
young a State, which at that time had only 
one-seventieth part of its whole cultivable area 
under wheat — the soil of which, as Mr. John- 
ston tells us, is indifferent, and its climate 
humid, cold, and unfavourable to agricultural 
pursuits. The fact is, the power of exporting 
large quantities of wheat implies neither great 
natural productiveness, nor permanently rich 
land, in a district which, from a state of na 
tore, is beginning to be subjected to arable 



culture. The explanation of it is, that nearly 
the whole population of such districts is em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits, and that wheat 
is the only grain they produce for which a 
ready market can be found. Let us not be 
wilfully blind. As long as the Eastern States 
continue simply self-supporting, the surplus of 
the interior, of the new lands constantly being 
reclaimed, will year after year pour down the 
river-high-ways to the sea; and long before 
the advancing tide of cultivation has reached 
the barrier of the Rocky Mountains, another 
tidal wave of superior culture will have rolled 
westwards over the Alleghanies. The three 
great causes of the wretched system of agri- 
culture hitherto practised in America are — 
cheapness of land, dearness of labour, and 
want of capital ; and in the ordinary course 
of things all three will diminish together. 
The fact that 7 per cent can now be had by 
lending money, while farming usually yields 
only 5, will retard for some time any costly 
improvements in agriculture. But such a 
state of things cannot long continue ; and the 
extraordinary exertions now everywhere mak- 
ing, both in our Provinces and in the States, 
and which Mr. Johnston himself has been so 
ably helping forward, promise soon to restore 
to vigour the once highly productive soils of 
North-Eastern America. Mark his own ad- 
mission, a little further on : — ' I would not be 
so rash as to say that the wheat-producing 
powers of the region east of Lake Erie and 
south of the St, Lawrence, will never be much 
greater than it is now ; I believe it may be- 
come, and I hope the time may soon arrive 
when more skill and knowledge shall have 
forced it to become, far more productive, as a 
whole % than it is nowS The Professor adds 
the formidable anticipation, that there we may 
by and by ' find new Lothians, and Norfolks, 
and Lincolnshire*, and a reproduction of the 
best farmers of all these districts-— their verr 
sons and grandsons, in fact, settled on Ameri- 
can farms? Our Professor is a candid liberal ; 
without question, if the present Free Trade 
work go on much longer, our farmers, both 
sons and fathers, will be found anywhere, 
everywhere, but at home ! If the New York 
farmers grumble at being supplanted by others 
of their own country, it is no ways strange 
that ours should grumble at being supplanted 
by the foreigner; and if they tax Canadian 
grain 20 per cent, does it not seem reasona- 
ble enough that we should reciprocate the im- 
post ? Moreover, they fax grain-imports mere- 
ly to keep farming profitable in exhausted dis- 
tricts ; the former legislation of Great Britain 
on this subject had a far different motive. It 
matters nothing to the Americans, as a nation, 
whether they get their bread-stuffs from one 
part of the Union or another; but it is of 
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mighty importance to us whether we raise 
our supplies at home, or become dependent for 
our staple food upon countries which may any 
day become our relentless foes ; among others 
the Union itself, and France* 

Mr. Johnson's account of Lowell, the well- 
known manufacturing city of Massachusetts, 
brings us to another branch of the great con- 
troversy of the day. This town stands on the 
beautiful river Merrimack, from which it de- 
rives the motive power for its machinery. It is 
a clean, spacious, busy place, with wide streets, 
abundant shops, comfortable hotels, rows of 
neat lodging-houses for the employed, and 
fifty large mills, upon which the whole popula- 
tion depends. Cottons, plain and printed, 
woollen cloths, carpets, and the machinery 
necessary for the spinning and weaving de- 
partments, are the principal manufactures of 
the town. Its rise has been very rapid. In 
1828 the population was only 3500 ; in 1850 
it was estimated at 25,000. When compared 
with the fine produce of the Glasgow mills, 
the cotton manufacture is almost in its cradle. 
The cloths are coarse sheetings, shirtings, dril- 
lings, and printed calicoes, which are made of 
low-priced cotton, and are heavy to transport. 
But in this department they have no competi- 
tors ; for the cost of the transport upon Euro- 
pean goods of this kindjbrms so large a per- 
centage of their whole value, as to give the 
American manufacturers the sole command of 
their own market for these articles, and even of 
great part of the South American market also. 
Our Professor thus winds up his remarks : — 

* The deduction which I wish the reader to 
draw, and which I think he will draw from this 
comparison, is, that New England is employed 
almost solely in producing course and inferior 
goods, in which the quantity of raw material is 
great, and upon which the labour expended is 
comparatively small. The goods which it is of 
importance to us to produce are those into the 
price of which labour enters to the extent of 
from 50 to 80 per cent of the whole cost. Such 
goods Glasgow chiefly makes, and such goods 
Lowell does not; and none of the American 
manufacturers can yet make them so as to come 
into successful competition with British and 
German products, even in their own protected 
markets. We have not, therefore, cause for 
those gloomy apprehensions which alarmists de- 
light to hold up constantly before our eyes, 
as if the honest and praiseworthy endeavours 
of our Transatlantic brethren were incompati- 
ble almost with our manufacturing existence. 
Let them advance, as we should wish they 
might.' 

* Free- trade prophecies are already at a sad dis- 
count. France, almost the last country, we were 
assured, from which grain-imports were to be expect- 
ed, now sends us annually 500,000 quarters of wheat, 
and 2,000,000 cwts. of flour ! 



Whatever we should wish, it is too certainly 
the fact that not a tittle of our recent legisla- 
tion has been based upon a very different hope 
and expectation. We have been depreciating 
many other interests at home for the sake of 
pushing the foreign trade in cotton manufac- 
tures ; and it becomes us to examine whether 
we are likely to achieve so great success in this 
design as will compensate the acknowledged 
misery which it is occasioning. What, then, 
is our chance of maintaining (for extending is 
manifestly hopeless) our ground in the Ameri- 
can market? In all the rougher kinds of 
cotton goods, as we have seen, we are totally 
supplanted ; not even Manchester with its 
coarse fabrics for exportation, can enter into 
rivalry with the produce of Lowell. Let us 
consider, then, whether we can hope long to 
hold our supremacy in the finer fabrics. The 
two great obstacles, we are told, to the States' 
successfully competing with us in these, are 
* the high price of labour, and the expensive 
way in which manufacturing is generally con- 
ducted.' As to the first — not to mention the 
slow but certain fall in wages owing to the 
vast immigration and natural increase of popu- 
lation — it must be recollected that our mills 
are driven by steam, those of Lowell by water 
power — an economical advantage which can- 
not easily be over-estimated, and which goes 
far to counterbalance the higher price paid for 
human labour, if indeed it does not compen- 
sate it in full. In regard to the second obstacle 
that so cheers our Professor — we must con- 
tent ourselves with the very obvious hint, that 
with the Americans this manufacture is still 
very young. Two-and-twenty years ago there 
was not a loom in Lowell ; and yet what is 
the state of matters now ? Why, there are 
now 320,000 spindles at work, and more than 
350,000 yards of cotton cloth made daily! 
If such has been its progress, is it likely now 
to stand still ? Are the Yankees so diffident 
of their powers, sq slothful in temperament, 
or so careless of gain as to rest contented with 
their quickly-won supremacy in the coarser 
fabrics, and leave ^our finer stuffs in quiet pos- 
session of their markets ? The only real diffi- 
culty in economising a process of this kind 
is to invent machinery that will produce the 
same results with less attendance or in less 
time. But in the case of Lowell, this difficulty 
is more imaginary than real. We have made 
such inventions, after great labour and great 
expense ; they Itave only to copy them. The 
engineers that work for Manchester will work 
for them — we will cast what they need in our 
foundries, and send it out to them ; and 
should they want to know still more they have 
every opportunity for doing so at our Great 
Exhibition. 

Such are the state and prospects of the 
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cotton manufacture in the Northern States. 
Bat the South also has begun ; and it is rush- 
ing ahead even faster than the North, and 
with advantages peculiar to itself. The water- 
power, as we have seen, gives Lowell a great 
advantage over the steam-mills of Manchester ; 
and the high price of labour in Massachusetts 
is the only real obstacle to its competing even 
with our finest fabrics. The South also has its 
magnificent streams and abundant water- 
power, but it has also cheap labour. It is the 
black that there works in tie mills — it is slave 
labour that there comes into competition with 
the already down-crushed workmen of Eng- 
land. In Virginia, Kentucky, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi, there are 
already some scores of factories— consuming 
from 800,000 to 400,000 bales of cotton a 
year ; and the same power which compels the 
negroes to toil in gangs under a burning sun 
will constrain them to waste life in hundreds 
more of such factories. There is even a double 
motive for thus employing them — not merely 
the prospect of vast gain in this manufacture, 
but because some of the former industries are 
all but quite unprofitable. The tobacco- 
grounds were yearly becoming more and 
more exhausted ; thousands of acres were an- 
nually abandoned ; and the slave-lords have 
been removing their black stock or plant fur- 
ther and further from the coast, for the sake 
of reaching richer soils. But the cotton manu- 
facture has at once relieved their embarrass- 
ment ; and they are now driving it on with all 
the eagerness of men who have just discovered 
a golden mine. With operatives who ask no 
wages — whose sole cost is keeping soul and 
body together — who never dream of strikes, 
and who work as obediently and mechanically 
as the machines they superintend, the slave- 
owners of the South will soon make their in- 
fluence felt on both sides of the Atlantic. Even 
our Professor registers, 'the prediction of 
many, that the manufacturers of the Eastern 
States will sink before them.' 

Leaving the Eastern States to look after 
their own dollar, we guess it is time for Old 
England to drop the beatific vision of spinning 
for all the world. We are receiving a smart 
rebuff in what all our wise men had pronounced 
the most promising market for our cotton 
goods. Moreover, with th&e hundreds of 
mills both in the Northern and Southern 
States, and new ones yearly springing up on 
the banks of their noble rivers, it is plain 
enough that ere long there will be little sur- 
plus cotton to send to us. This the mill-men 
of Manchester already perceive, and hence the 

C; interest they now take in India, and the 
mission sent out to report on the possi- 
bility of growing cotton there on a gigantic 
Bcale — with a profit Add to all this the duty 



of from thirty to fifty per cent, levied on our 
manufacturers by the States, and we complete 
a picture which merits the serious considera- 
tion of our Ministers — indeed of their mas- 
ters. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to 
the general prospects of the poor Negroes in 
the Union. One of the most melancholy re- 
sults of the system of slavery in Virginia, es- 
pecially since the land became exhausted, is 
the breeding and rearing of slaves for the sup- 
ply of the South, Doubtless the greater at- 
tention which proprietors are thus induced to 
bestow on their stock cannot be without some 
good to the physical interests of the blacks ; 
but it is a humbling thing to see ' human pro- 
duce ' made a branch of common rural indus- 
try in a Christian State ! — ' Virginia,' said not 
long since one of its representatives, * has a 
slave population of near half a million, whom 
value is chiefly dependent on Southern de- 
mand? « In plain English,' retorted Mr. Ste- 
vens, a Pennsylvanian member of Congress — 
1 what does this mean ? That Virginia is now 
fit to be the breeder, not the employer of 
slaves ; that her proud chivalry are compelled 
to turn slave-traders for a livelihood. Instead 
of. attempting to renovate the soil, and by 
their own honest labour compelling the earth 
to yield her abundance — instead of seeking 
for the best breeds of cattle and horses to feed 
on her hills and valleys, and fertilize the land 
— the sons of the Great State must devote 
their time to selecting and grooming the most 
lusty sires and the most fruitful wenches, to 
supply the slave-barracoons of the South P 
And so profitable is this slave-rearing hus- 
bandry, that Mr. Johnston tells us it brings in 
more money yearly to Virginia than all its 
tobacco and cotton do ! 

The increased application of Negro labour 
to the growth of sugar in the Southern States 
is another circumstance of moment. 

' In Louisiana,' says Mr. Johnston, ' there were 
of sugar estates, and of slaves employed in the 
cultivation of sugar, in 

With With 

Hone power. Steam power. Estates. Slaves. 

1844—45 354 480 762 63,000 

1849—50 671 865 1,536 126,000 

The cultivation of sugar, therefore, is rapidly 
increasing— a proof that, with the aid of the duty 
imposed upon foreign sugar in the States, these 
countries can now compete profitably with Cuba 
and the Brazils. Much more, therefore, when 
the slave trade in these latter countries shall 
come to be abolished, and the expense of culti- 
vation thereby raised, will they be able to strive 
successfully against them for the supply of the 
whole United States market. And if we con- 
sider that into this latter market raw sugar to the 
value of about nine million dollars is now annu- 
ally imported from Spanish and Brazilian porta, 
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we shall be able to form an idea of the very 
great development of which this branch of cul- 
ture, in the Southern States, is still susceptible.' 

If to the cotton-culture — hitherto the great 
slave-multiplier — be now added a largely in- 
creased slave-culture of sugar, and to both the 
employment of negroes in cotton and other 
factories, it cannot be doubted that a fresh 
and most potent stimulus will be given to this 
breeding and traffic of blacks, and stronger 
enthusiasm nourished for those * domestic in- 
stitutions ' by which slavery is established and 
made legal. 'And, if in free England the fac- 
tory system has been productive of so many 
evils, physical, moral, and social — who shall 
say to what new forms of oppression and mi- 
sery it may give rise in vast workshops peopled 
by human beings who have no civil rights, 
and who are superintended by others whose 
immediate profit may be the greatest when 
their sufferings are rendered the most unbeara- 
ble?* Can any one doubt that the evil must 
tell upon us also ? 

' It can scarcely fail,' says Mr. Johnston, * to 
affect in a marked manner the future comfort 
and condition of our home population. If the 
labour of coloured slaves, so employed, really 
prove cheaper than that of free white men, then 
either our manufactures must decline and decrease, 
or the condition and emoluments of our workmen 
must be gradually reduced to the level of those of 
the slavb operatives of the American factories. 
The possibility of such a result is melancholy 
and disheartening, at a time when so many are 
anxious rather to improve and elevate than further 
to depress our labouring people.* 

We thank the Professor for the frank ad- 
mission of this passage : — but what right has 
he to insinuate that there ever was a time 
when it was the wish of the British govern- 
ment, or of any influential class of this com- 
munity, to * depress our labouring people V 
This slang is exceedingly unworthy of such a 
writer. But to return to his proper topic — 
we may add, that our African squadron, and 
other efforts for repressing the slave trade, are 
here worse than useless ; for just in proportion 
as slavery goes down in Brazil and Cuba, will 
the stimulus to slave-breeding be increased in 
Virginia. 

What is to be done with the American ne- 
groes f This is, perhaps, a question of as great 
perplexity to the friends of the blacks as to 
their sternest taskmasters. Besides the actual 
slaves, the growing body of free coloured peo- 

^is a source of extreme anxiety. At the 
nning of the century their number in Vir- 
ginia was only 10,000 ; It is now estimated at 
six times that amount They are most nume- 
rous in Eastern Virginia ; and as the whites in 
that region are diminishing, while the free 



blacks are increasing, it is not unnatural that 
the former should dread the influence of the 
latter upon the minds of the slaves. Attempts 
have accordingly been made to repress this 
increase, by discouraging the emancipation of 
the slaves, and forbidding such as are emanci- 
pated from remaining in the state without the 
special permission of the county-courts. But 
the agent most relied on has been the Ameri- 
can Colonisation Society — that is, the scheme 
for conveying all free blacks who choose to the 
Liberian settlement in Africa, — a scheme pro- 

{>osed by President Jefferson at the close of 
ast century, established in 1817, aided and 
countenanced by the legislature of Virginia, 
and recently supported by Messrs. Clay and 
Webster. The latter statesman, in March, 
1850, explicitly said, — 'If Virginia and the 
South see fit to adopt any proposition to re- 
lieve themselves from the free people of colour 
among them, or such as may be made free, 
they have my full consent that the Govern- 
ment shall pay them any sum adequate to 
the purpose out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the territories ceded to the general Govern- 
ment, — and which has already produced 80,- 
000,000 dollars.' In session 1850 the legisla- 
ture of Virginia passed a bill appropriating 
50,000 dollars a-year for five years, to remove 
from that State, under the auspices of the 
Colonisation Society, each free person of colour 
who might be willing to emigrate to Africa; 
and imposing on those who remained a tax of 
a dollar a-head, to be added to the same fund. 
And in the present Congress (1851) Mr. Clay 
has proposed the establishment of a line of 
Government emigration steamers to the coast 
of Africa to promote the egress of free blacks. 
We are happy in believing that the settle- 
ment of Liberia has already had some effect in 
repressing the slave traffic on the coast of Af- 
rica, and promoting better industry there than 
that of kidnapping. But, as respects its main 
avowed purpose, this Colonisation Society has 
not as yet succeeded. The free coloured peo- 
ple in the States increase at present at the rate 
of 11,000 a-year, while the Society in thirty- 
three years has transported only 7,000 in all, 
many of them slaves manumitted for the pur- 
pose. Should Mr. Webster, now in office, still 
adhere to his above-quoted sentiments on this 
matter, and if Mr. Clay succeed in his present 
proposal, something useful may yet be done by 
means of the Society, though from the almost 
universal reluctance of the negroes to emigrate, 
and other obstacles, it seems destined never to 
realise at all the hopes of its founders. 

* It eannot be (says Mr. Johnston) that states* 
men really look for any relief of the supposed 
evil to this plan of deportation. The proposals 
must rather be made as temporary expedients, 
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aad for the purpose of political conciliation. So 
it must have been also with Mr. Clay's plan for 
the gradual abolition of slavery in Kentucky, 
that all born after 1860 should be free when 
they reached the age of twenty-five, and that 
they should then be apprenticed for three years, 
to raise a sum sufficient to transport them to a 
colony, to be provided for the purpose. Who 
can foresee what is to be the state of the Union 
itself, or the political position of this constantly 
increasing body of coloured people, in the year 
1888, when the first of these freed slaves would 
be in a condition to be expatriated! 

* There are now in the Union about 3,300,000 
slaves, and 600,000 free coloured people. If 
these increase at the present ratio of 3 or even 3£ 
per cent per annum, they will amount respective- 
ly, in 1890, to 1,260,000 of free coloured, and to 
upwards of 7,000,000 of slaves ! The new con- 
stitutions adopted in Kentucky and Illinois forbid 
the immigration and settlement of free people of 
colour in these States, and order the expulsion 
of such as are made free. But when numbers 
multiply so greatly, what law, unless it be that an- 
other St Bartholomew shall be enacted, will pre- 
vent these numbers from spreading over theland !' 

Are, then, these poor creatures destined yet 
to struggle through blood and fire to some 
half-savage monarchy of their own t or, hu- 
manized by generations of peace, will they 
emeege gradually, and almost unnoticed, into 
a civilised aad Christian community ¥ Another 
St Bartholomew will not do : — a thought so 
devilish could never creep into the manly 
American heart ; and if their present rate of 
increase continues as it seems likely to do, ere 
tfcb century has closed the expense of retain- 
ing such a population in subjection will out- 
weigh any profit derivable from their compul- 
sory labour. A nation of ten million Africans 
cannot be held in a silken leash : Prussia, un- 
der the Great Frederick, had hardly half that 
number, and yet she baffled the leagued forces 
of three empires. With the excessive antipa- 
thy to every shade of black blood which per- 
vades every part of the Union, it may be long 
before a Negro State will be permitted to rear 
its head. But every year is bringing this cli- 
max nearer ; and the very care at present be- 
stowed upon the breeding of slaves, revolting 
though it be, may be one of the agencies by 
which Providence is hastening on the final ex- 
tinction of bondage in the Transatlantic World. 
A new St Domingo, indeed, would never be 
tolerated in the midst of Anglo-Saxon light 
and energy; but the Negroes of the States 
are already a very different race of men from 
those who sixty years ago made a hell of that 
noble island. Those were fresh from the 
African wilds, burning with all the fierce lusts 
of savage existence, and wrathful under the 
new thraldom of their white masters. The 
others have long been encircled by many civil- 
ising influences ; their original hatred to their 
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masters has long passed away ; the pleasing* 
symptom of hundreds redeeming their freedom 
is witnessed every year ; not a few of these 
freed men have distinguished themselves in the. 
humble career thus opened to them, and pro- 
bably many more would do so but for the re- 
pressive jealousy of their white brethren * 

True, that improvement is yet in its infancy 
— true that, standing side by side with the 
lordliest type of our race, the inferiority of the 
Negro still seems excessive. But consider the 
long glory of the one and the almost immemo- 
rial degradation of the other. Can tho deep 
debasement of three thousand years be rolled 
from off the Negro's soul like a mist of the 
morning f Can half a century in the green* 
savannahs of America efface the scorching 
marks of the sun of Africa — the debasing 
sterility of its glowing deserts ? The fertile 
region where now he dwells is not his own- 
its riches, its fruits, its beauty, are not as yet 
for him ; and can we, remembering all this, 
still reject his case as hopeless because he 
has not risen nearer to a fellowship with a 
world which disowns him, and which too bit- 
terly thrusts him back from its portals ? 

Colonel Cunynghame shrewdly says : — 

'The Americans of the Southern States are 
very anxious that all strangers should come to 
an unfavourable conclusion respecting the mental 
capabilities of the black man, invariably stating* 
that the race are susceptible of no improvement, 
however much attention is lavished upon the 
cultivation of their minds ; but that this cannot 
really be their own impression is too clearly 
demonstrated by the necessity which these citi- 
zens have advocated, of passing laws in the 
senate against all instruction being granted to 
this race. If, in their opinion, no harm could 
arise to their own interest from increased know- 
ledge in the slave, or if he were utterly incapable 
of receiving useful impressions, why adopt such 
vigorous measures to preclude him only from the 

* In calculating the probabilities of the future 
establishment of a great negro dominion, we must not 
overlook the myriads of that unhappy race in the 
islands of the Mexican Gulf. The decree of the 
Provisional Government in 1848, by which all 
the blacks in the French islands were declared 
free, has worked very badly. 'All the emi- 
grants from Guadaloupe and Martinique with whom I 
conversed/ says Marmier, 'foresaw a bloody and 
terrible catastrophe. Failing energetic repression, 
these islands, like St. Domingo, will be lost to us. 
But we shall have the satisfaction, perhaps/ he adds, 
with misplaced levity, ' of witnessing the foundation 
of a new kingdom of the blacks, and of manufactur- 
ing at Paris the crown and sceptre of another 
Faustin L !' In the course of ages, should there 
indeed arise a negro dominion in the New World, it 
will probably be attended by a concentration of the 
blacks from Maryland to Brazil. A central position, 
sueh as the possession of St. Domingo and one or 
two other islands of the Gulf would afford them, 
might be best both for themselves and for their white 
brethren, as at once concentrating and isolating 
them. 
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eating of that fruit, wlneh they acknowledge, by 
tfceir universal system of education, to be so in- 
valuable to themselves?* — Glimpse, p. 146. 

* It has been stated by persons worthy of cre- 
dit,' says Mr. Johnston, 'that the old skulls dis- 
interred from the Negro burying ground at New 
York, are much thicker, and indicate a less intel- 
lectual character, than those of more modern 
date. Dr. Warren showed me, in his collection, 
skulls of pure Negroes of full blood, which be 
assured me were of enlarged size, and manifested 
greater signs of intellectual capacity ; and he ex- 
pressed to me his conviction, that the race, by 
long residence in this more intellectual country, 
was itself becoming more intellectual. This is 
certainly in consonance with one's hopes and 
wishes, and in accordance with the ideas of Blu- 
menbach. The upholders of the permanence and 
Inalterability of pure races meet us with the ob- 
jection, that there are in Africa different tribes 
with different degrees of intellectual endowment, 
and that, to prove our case, we must trace the 
same family always mixing with the same blood 
lor a couple of centuries, and show that the last 
of the successive generations is wiser and nobler 
in mind than the first But though this has not 
been done, I am not willing to estimate lightly 
the matured opinion of so old and practised an 
observer as Dr. Warren.' 

Most lamentable is the unmeasured acrimo- 
ny and virulence which the Slavery Question 
is at present exciting throughout the Union. 
The Free States, galled by the gibes and sar- 
casms hurled at them from Europe as tolerat- 
ore of slavery, and roused by the sight of hor- 
rors which the Fugitive Slave Bill has now 
brought to their doors, have lost sight of all 
prudence, and cast forbearance to the winds, 
in their antipathy to slavery and the Slave 
States. They overlook the immense difficulty 
of dealing with such a question — they forget 
of how old a standing the evil is, and how 
closely it has become mixed up with the mate- 
rial interests and social institutions of the 
southern part of the Union. As M. Marmier 
sharply reminds them — 

'They discuss this question quite at their ease. 
By the nature of their soil and climate they have 
no need of slavery, and there are but few negroes 
within their territories. I will add that the States 
of the North have no right to boast of their eman- 
cipation of the blacks, since they have conceded 
to them only an affronting liberty — since they 
hold them like helots to the lowest trades, and 
brand them with a stigma of reprobation like 
pariahs.' 

It is a Gordian knot that dare not be cut 
'ft is a task for a Napoleon — how is it to be 
accomplished by shallow spouters and turgid 
pamphleteers f If they will not forbear for the 
Union's sake, it is needless to implore them to 
be prudent for the sake of the Negroes. But 
what other result can all this blind fury and 
inflammatory harangue have upon the helpless 



slaves, save to AH them wHh dfacofttent or 
rouse them to revolution? There most be 
wise heads and iron wills in Virginia to have 
thus long repressed the effervescence ; but if 
the rabid declamations of the North continue 
much longer, there cannot fail to be such a 
crisis as America has never yet beheld and 
will never cease to deplore; 



Art. IV. — Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbmo; 
illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature 
of Italy from 1440 to 1G30. By James 
Dennistoun of Dennistoun. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1851. 

The territory of Urbino, always small and un- 
productive, is now incorporated into one of the 
weakest and worst governed of Christian 
states. The family of its ancient sovereigns 
has long been extinct, and the page that re- 
corded the history of their independence is 
almost obliterated from the annals of Europe. 
Yet> after so many years of obscurity, relics of 
former magnificence may still be traced in its 
remote capital ; and the pilgrim will beevell 
rewarded for his slight deviation from the 
beaten track. Mr. Dennistoun, however, never 
meant to confine his investigation to the nar- 
row limits of this territory, or even to the 
lives of those eminent men most nearly con- 
nected with it ; he aspired, as the title-page 
announces, to illustrate the progress of arms, 
arts, and literature from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and, in fact, the dukes of Urbino and 
their duchy occupy but a small part of a work 
which might witn equal propriety have styled 
itself a history of Italy during that brilliant 
period. 

The modern legation of Urbino and 
Pesaro includes the whole of the old duchy. 
The origioal line of its princes, designated in 
elder chronicles as lords of Monte Carpegna 
(a desolate tract in the Apennines), had their 
first importance as Counts of Mootefeltro— 
that mountainous district lying north of the 
city of Urbino, of which Penna Billi is the 
largest town, and the fortress of St Leo in* 
most remarkable feature.* This small fief wat 
bestowed by Frederick Barbaroasa on one of 
his followers in the year 1154, and in the be* 
ginning of the next century we find a descend- 
ant receiving the investiture with additional 

* This fortress replaces, on the summit of an 
isolated, almost tower-like rock, a once famoos 
temple of Jupiter Feretriue. Hence the obviotf 
etymon of Moatefeltro— whieh name was extended to 
the surrounding district. 
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territory. from Erederiek ft, end soikating * 
confirmation of the giant from the rival of 
the imperial power, Pope Bonorius III. 
From about this time these feudatories of a 
double allegiance were designated indifferently 
as Counts of Moutefeltro or of Urbino. Con- 
quest, purchase, and prudent marriages farther 
imrsaud their dominion*; bat it was not till 
the sovereignty had descended to the Hue of 
Bovere that the nepotism of two Popes of that 
race added the important provinces of Sini- 
gaglia and Pesaro* Dante has, conferred on 
many of the noblest names of Italy the same 
iomtortality that some of our ancient families 
owe to Shakapeare. The readers of the Dm- 
na Cornmedia are familiar with the name of 
Count Guido of Montefeltro, although the in- 
significant page which it occupies in history 
may have escaped their notice. It is from the 
great poet alone that we learn both the crime 
and the punishment of this relapsed penitent. 
Foremost among the founders of his House's 
greatness, he was noted throughout his active 
fife for cunning ; 

f operemie 

Non furon leonutemada wipe— 

' less my deeds bespake 

The nature of the Bon than the fox ' (Carey) — 

is the confession wrung from him (Inferno, c. 
27). . But he had moments of contrition : and 
when he had reached that age, he relates, 
which to all reflective minds brings a chilling 
sense of the vanity of life, he was filled with 
remorse : — 

fiii orn <T arme et jxrifui Cordigliero . . . 

Cid che prima mi piaajue aUor m' increbbe, 
E pentito e eonfisso mi rendeu 

' A man of arms at first, I clothed me then 
In good Saint Francis' girdle .... 
That which before had pleased me then I rued, 
And to repentance and confession turned.' — Carey. 

In the Franciscan convent at Assisi the ab- 
dicated prince sought that peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away ; and 
here, but for an unexpected temptation, he 
might have persevered in his course of prayer 
and penance. Pope Boniface VIII., baffled in 
a war he was waging with his rebellious vas- 
sals of the Comarca, visited the cell of the re- 
cluse, and begged some of that crafty counsel 
for which he had been so famous. ' Promise 
much and perform little,' the oracle replied— 
the Pope took the hint — and Palestnna, the 
stronghold of the enemy, having capitulated 
on favourable terms, was immediately levelled 
with the earth. It was in vain that the cau- 
tious sinner had received previous absolution 
from his tempter for the crime he waa about 



t*cr>manhWitwa*in tain IkM be died irr safe 
weeds of St. Francis— in vain the Saint him- 
self descended in person to receive the soul of 
his client; * a cherub of darkness' was already 
on the watch for his prey ; the Saint retreated, . 
and the fate of the culprit waa fixed in the? 
eighth gulf of perdition along with the Counsel- 
lors of Evil. The champions of the tiara and 
of the order of 8t Francis hare both, protested** 
against this uncaoomcal judgment, but all m 
vain, for in that same penal ceH to which it 
pleased the Poet to condemn the soul of Couoi 
Guido, posterity has obstinately persisted in 
believing it to remain. 

The immediate successors of this unfortu- 
nate chief were little distinguished from others 
of that barbarous age. Great crimes must be 
relieved by great virtues, or at least by great* 
talents, if they are to receive any portion of 
our sympathy; but mediaeval Italy too fre- 
quently presents a monotonous picture of vice/ 
undivemfied by a single redeeming merit. 
The biographies of our author commence when 
this dark period was already passing away. 
Duke Federigo, whom he numbers as the tenth 
lord of his lineage, is the first oft whom bet 
fixes any particular attention. Federigo waa 
acknowledged by Count Guidantonio as his 
natural son — though contemporary opinion 
was much divided as to the fact ; and in 1444, 
on the death of his real or nominal father's le- 
gitimate son, Count Oddaotonio, he succeeded 
to the vacant throne, though rather by the 
election of the people of Urbino than, even 
granting his alleged parentage, from any title 
of inheritance. 

The most eminent man of his House, as well 
as its first Duke, he may be taken as a Javoar* 
able specimen of the warrior, statesman, and 
sovereign of his age and country. He might 
have served Macchiavelli as the model of h» 
' Prince. 9 He was faithful to his engagements 
— when not much tempted to break them: 
he committed few acts of deliberate perfidy, 
and none of wanton cruelty. Personally bravey 
as a general he pushed caution to the very 
verge of timidity* He availed himself of has 
military trusts to forward his objects of femtty 
aggrandisement^ without much regard for the 
interest of the sovereign who employed him. 
To secure the favour of Sixtus IV., he gave his 
daughter's hand to that Pope's nephew, Gio- 
vanni della Rovere. He increased his territory 
at the expense of his neighbour and enemy, 
the perfidious Sigiamuad Malatesta ; and other . 
feudatories lest troublesome had cause to rue 
the vicinity of an ambitious chieftain who al- 
ternately commanded the armies of the King 
of Naples, the Pope, the Florentine republic, 
and die Duke of Milan. The sums which he 
drew from the fovour of his employers and thv 
fear of hie opponents he spent liberally in 
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adorning bis capital. He was deficient neither 
in learning nor in taste, and he was zealous in 
patronising lierature and art His court be- 
came the acknowledged model of polished 
ease. Contemporary chronicles have celebrat- 
ed his exertions in promoting goodwill and 
harmony among his subjects, his love of jus- 
tice, and his somewhat Oriental method of dis- 
pensing it In his domestic relations, if not 
quite immaculate, he was certainly a tender 
father and an affectionate husband; and, 
though he left living proofs of his infidelity, 
we do not learn that the good understanding 
between him and his admirable wife was ever 
seriously disturbed. He was a great alms- 
giver, munificent to the clergy, and a scrupu- 
lous observer of the forms of devotion. His 
reputation was European, and procured him 
the esteem of our Henry VIL, by whom he 
was named a Knight of the Garter. He died 
in 1482, in the sixtieth year of his age, while 
defending Ferrara against the united forces of 
the Pope and the Venetians. 

Many provincial towns of Italy astonish the 
traveller with relics of a splendour apparently 
quite beyond the resources of a petty State 
and the ambition of a petty sovereign. The 
history of the period affords the explanation. 
Those palaces, libraries, and churches were 
raised by men who made a traffic of war, and 
not only taxed all Italy, but levied contribu- 
tions from transalpine Christendom. Among 
the cities enriched by such means Urbino is not 
the least remarkable. Situated among scarce* 
ly accessible mountains, it might seem to pos- 
sess no requisite for a capital, nor indeed any 
other advantage except its remoteness and its 
security. Yet the ability and generosity of its 
princes rendered this solitude the chosen re- 
treat of the refined and the intellectual, whose 
successes in art and letters spread the name of 
the tiny sovereignty over every part of the 
civilised world. Few of the cities of Italy, and 
none on this side of the Alps, contain a monu- 
ment of such truly royal magnificence as the 
castle of Urbino. Built in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and hovering in style be- 
tween the fortress and the palace, it possesses 
the characteristic beauties of both. The de- 
fensive accessories seem rather adapted to the 
dignity of the inhabitant than essential to his 
safety; while the spacious courts, staircases, 
corridors, and chambers indicate the peaceful 
residence of a sovereign dwelling in confidence 
among a cultivated and prosperous people. 
Occupying an imposing situation above the 
town, it casts its massive foundations deep 
down into the ravine over which it towers, and 
beyond which it commands an extensive view 
over the Apennines, far on to the notched rock 
of S. Marino and the lofty Monte Carpegna, 
the cradle of the Montefeltro race. The monu- 



mental solidity of the st n wU tre s ee ms to bid 
defiance to time, and to impart an air of per- 
petual freshness to a building exposed to the 
action of a mountain ctt mate. 

Castiglione says in his ' CortegiaW — 

'The residence erected by Federigo on the 
rugged heights of Urbino is regarded by many aa 
the most beautiful in Italy ; and he so amply 
provided it with every convenience, that it ap- 
peared rather like a palatial city than a palace. 
He furnished it not only with the usual plenish- 
ings of rich brocade in silk and gold, silver plate, 
and such like, but ornamented H with a vast 
quantity of ancient marbles and bronzed senlev 
ture, of rare pictures, and musical instruments n 
every variety, excluding all but the choice** oh* 
jects.' 

Mr. Dennistoun is inclined to set aside this 
valuable testimony, because his own minutest 
inquiries have failed in tracing any antique 
marbles or bronzes or any easel picture to the 
possession of Federigo. Castiglione described 
the castle as he saw it, enriched with the accu- 
mulations of another century. Before the 
general diffusion of the art of oil-painting there 
could be few easel pictures ; nor was it yet 
customary to collect them as the ornaments of 
a dwelling or the furniture of a museum. The 
excavations among the ruins of Rome had only 
just been commenced — all discoveries were 
claimed as the property of the Pontiff or were 
only granted by him to a few favoured, indi- 
viduals. In the Villa Medici at Florence some 
few objects had been placed for the instruction 
of students, but we are not aware of any con- 
siderable assemblage of sculpture in the north 
of Italy before the sack of Rome dispersed the 
spoil of the Vatican. But all that befitted a 
royal residence of the day was to be seen in 
the castle of Federigo, and the chimney-pieces, 
doorways, friezes, and sculptured archi volts 
which remain, exhibit an elegance of design 
and a prodigality of invention which we nougat 
seek in vain, except in the very finest works of 
antiquity. The apartments, by Castiglione's 
time so crowded with gems of art, are now 
stripped bare enough ; all that was movable is 
gone ; their treasures must be sought at Flo- 
rence and at Rome. We shall leave the de- 
scription of the library to Mr. Dennistoun : — 

'To the right and left of the carriage entrance 
into the great court-yard are two handsome sa- 
loons, each about forty-five feet by twenty-two, 
and twenty-three in height That on the left 
contained the famous library of manuscripts col- 
lected by Federigo ; the corresponding one re- 
ceived the printed books, which, gradually pur- 
chased by successive dukes, became under the 
last sovereign a copious collection. Baldi, in hit 
description of the palace, printed in Bianchinfs 
work, dwells on the judicious adaptation of the 
former, iU windows set high against the nerta- 
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era sky, admitting a subdued and steady light 
which invited to study ; its air, cool in summer, 
temperate in winter; its walls conveniently 
shelved ; the character and objects of the place 
fittingly set forth in a series of rude hexameters 
inscribed on the cornices. Adjoining was a 
eloset fitted up with inlaid and gilded panelling, 
beneath which Timoteo della Vite depicted Mi- 
nerva with her agris, Apollo with his lyre, and 
the nine Muses with their appropriate symbols. 
A similar small study was fitted up immediately 
over this one, set round with arm-chairs encir- 
cling a table all mosaicked with tarsia, and 
carved by Maestro Giacomo of Florence, while 
on each compartment of the panelling was the 
portrait of some famous author, and an Appropri- 
ate distich. One other article of furniture de- 
serves special notice—* magnificent eagle of gilt 
bronze, serving as a lectern in the centre of the 
manuscript-room. It was carried to Rome at 
the devolution of the duchy to the Holy See, but 
was rescued by Pope Clement XI. from the 
Vatican library, and restored to his native town, 
where it has long been used in the choir of the 
cathedral.'— voL i p. 153. 

The staircase is magnificent, and the great 
ball is of noble proportions, a double cube of 
sixty feet, vaulted above, and ornamented with 
niches in which the arms or devices of the 
princes and republics whose banners the dukes 
of Urbino had borne were placed. Of these 
the Lion of S. Mark alone remains ! In more 
modern days this deserted palace was assigned 
«s the shelter of the Stuart family, when they 
were compelled to quit France and seek the 
hospitality of the Pope ; but of that mournful 
revival of a mimic court a painted escutcheon 
and a half-effaced inscription are the only ex- 
isting memorials. 

If this glorious monument of the taste and 
magnificence of former days depended for 
preservation on the care of man, it would long 
siaoe have Men into ruin ; but it may defy 
any accident but an earthquake, and it will be 
long we fancy (whatever may be the fate of 
the Papal States) ere the languid industry of 
the Urbinese would be spurred to the mis- 
chievous energy of pulling it down for the 
value of the materials. It is the summer resi- 
dence of the Cardinal legate who governs the 
district, and the second floor has been fitted 
tip for hie use. Mr. Dennistoun expresses a 
regret at not having been able to enter those 
rooms; he may console himself; we have 
visited them, as well as every other in the cas- 
tle, and can assure him that they contain no- 
thing to gratify curiosity. The traveller will 
discover there neither ancient splendour nor 
modern convenience. No Italian of any class 
finds much of his enjoyment in home accom- 
modations ; his house he uses to sleep in ; to 
seek his amusements, his pleasures, and his 
occupations, he leaves it His fixed notion of 
comfort is to guard himself against heat, and 



this idea pursues him to Urbino, where 
the glare of a three months' summer is fol- 
lowed )>j nine months of weather as change- 
able as that of England, and on the whole 
even more inclement The Cardinal's apart- 
ment, in the commencement of a cold and late 
spring, was warmed by no cheerful fire ; no 
carpets covered the clammy brick floors ; the 
naked walls bore no decoration — except a grim 
and unsightly resemblance of the reigning pope 
suspended over a hard and high-backed sofa 
(inviting no repose), from whence diverged in 
parallel lines two rows of chairs as rectangular 
as the uneasy seat of honour. The rest of the 
furniture, fitted rather for a barrack-room than 
a palace, contrasted sadly with the splendour 
of the period to which we must now hasten 
back. 

Guidobaldo I., the son and successor of 
Duke Federigo,was in his eleventh year when 
he ascended the throne. He had lost his 
mother (a daughter of Alexander Sforza, Lord 
of Pesaro) in infancy, and the guardianship of 
his person and the regency of the state were 
committed by his father's will to Ottavio 
Ubaldini, a trust fully justified by that kins- 
man's fidelity and prudence. The commence- 
ment of the new reign was serene and pros* 
perous. The cause which the late Duke had 
espoused was generally successful, and the 
son, notwithstanding his youth, was immedi- 
ately appointed by the allied princes to suc- 
ceed him in the title of generalissimo, with all 
the honours and emoluments appertaining to it 
His person was handsome — his address engag- 
ing — his temper mild — bis talents excellent; 
his aptitude for learning and his application 
equally remarkable. His proficiency in all 
graceful accomplishments was universally ad- 
mired. To cultivate such promising disposi- 
tions no care could be excessive. Mr. Dennis- 
toun owes no apology for citing the curious 
regulations drawn up for the conduct of the 
young prince's court; they are among the 
most interesting and characteristic details he 
has preserved. 

'To all persons composing the household, 
unexceptionable manners were indispensable. 
In those of higher rank there were further 
required competent talents and learning, a grave 
deportment, and fluency of speech. The servants 
must be of steady habits and respectable charac- 
ter; regular in all private transactions; of good 
address, modest, and graceful ; willing and neat- 
handed in their service. There is likewise incul- 
cated the most scrupulous personal cleanliness, 
especially of hands, with particular injunctions as 
to frequent ablutions, and extraordinary precau- 
tions against the unpleasant effects of hot weather 
on their persons and clothing : in case of need 
medical treatment was enjoined to correct the 
breath. Those who wore livery had two suits a 
year, generally of fustian, though to some silk 
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4sublets were given for summer use. They had 
a mid-day meal and a sapper; the former usually 
consisted of fruit, soap, and boiled meat; the 
latter of salads and boiled meat This was 
varied on Fridays and vigil fasts by dinners of 
fish, eggs, and cheese ; suppers of bread, wine, 
and salads. Saturdays were semi-fasts, when 
they dined on soup and eggs, and supped on 
soup and cheese. The upper table offered but 
lew luxuries in addition to this plain fare, such 
as occasionally roasts, fowls, and pastry, with a 
more liberal allowance of eggs and cheese on 

* meagre days. 

' At the ducal table the chief superiority seems 
to have consisted in the more liberal use of sweet 
herbs and fruits. The latter were presented in 
singular order; cherries and £gs before dinner ; 
after it pears, apples, peaches, nuts, almonds; 
before supper melons and grapes. The splen- 
dour of the table service seems to have been 
more looked to than its good cheer; and many 
rules are given as to the covered silver platters, 
the silver goblets and glass carafis, the nne nap- 
ery and ornamental flowers. The regulations 
for the duke's chamber service indicate scrupu- 
lous ablutions in perfumed water, and frequent 
change of clothing, in strict conformity to the 
directions of physicians and astrologers. Among 
the conveniences enumerated for bis bedroom 
are a bell, a night-light, and, in cold weather, a 
fire. An attendant slept by him without un- 
dressing; also a clerk in the guard-room within 
call. The music provided to accompany his 
rides seems miscellaneous — a company of bag- 
pipes, a saokbut, four trumpets, three drums, 
with a herald or pursuivant The qualities 
insisted on for ladies of the duchess's household 
are— exemplary gravity and unsullied honour; 
they must further be handy, addicted neither to 
gossip nor wrangling, and never talking unne- 

. eessarity in her presence.' — (v. i. p. 295.) 



At sixteen years of age Guidobaldo married 
Elizabeth Gonzaga, daughter of the Marquis 
of Mantua, the moat beautiful and accomplished 
princess of her day. But, as Mr. Dennistoun 
observes, 'the bitter was mixed with the 
sweet' The constitution of the duke, under- 
mined by hereditary gout, gave early symp- 
toms of decay, and he himself; feeling con- 
vinced of the impossibility of transmitting his 
honours to lineal heirs, applied to Pope Alex- 
ander VI. for permission to adopt as his even- 
tual successor the son of his sister by the 
nephew of Sixtus IV. The application was 
ill- timed. The reigning pontiff had already 
fixed his eye on the Duchy of Urbino as the 
centre of a principality to be carved out of the 
dominions of the Church, which he destined 
for his own son Cfesar Borgia. It was no 
part of his Holiness's policy, however, to dis- 
close that project prematurely, or to awaken 
the suspicions of the duke, and he accordingly 
received the proposal with apparent favour. 
When his plans were matured, he put them 
into execution wkh a degree of treachery to 



which not even that ageor country had hitherto 
afforded a parallel. 

The general state of Italy was favourable to 
the Pope's scheme of consolidation. The great 
feudatories in Romagna, unless when employed 
in the command of mercenary armies, had net 
the means of maintaining the state of sove- 
reign princes excepting by the excessrve taxa- 
tion of their subjects. Their exactions made 
their government oppressive, and their vices 
made it hateful. M. Sismondi draws a gloomy 
picture of the crimes of these princely houses, 
which we cannot agree with Mr. Denaiatoun 
in thinking overcharged: though it is un- 
doubtedly an error to describe then alone as 
guilty, or to attribute afl their enormities to 4 a 
state of isolation which cut mem off from the 
sympathies of humanity.' M. Sismondi's own 
pages prove that the nobles and wealthy citi- 
zens were no less violent and vindictive than 
these princes, or the vassals than their lords. 
Nor, on the other hand, did the restless anar- 
chy of the neighbouring democracies allow 
any greater degree of happiness, or encourage 
a higher tone of morality. Everywhere toe 
land was filled with rapine and oppression. 
Between such governments and their subjects 
there could exist no attachment 

Caesar Borgia (Duke of Valenza), who fift* 
so large a space in the annals of this period, 
had recently opened a secular career to hk 
ambition by the murder of his elder brother, 
and the subsequent resignation of his scarlet 
hat, and with it of hit countless benefices. It 
was the extravagance to which Sixtus IV. first 
pushed the practice of advancing a family that 
caused the invention of the term of Nepotism. 
By him his nephew Giovanni de la Rovere had 
been fixed in the lordship of Simgaglia, while 
the still more tenderly beloved nephew— or 
son — Gerome Riario was seated at Imola and 
Foil m the place of their former masters. It 
was now their turn to be ejected by a still more 
daring usurper. Borgia, amidst the indifference 
at least of the population, speedily achieved 
the conquest of Romagaa. The Maktesta, 
who ruled at Rimini, fled at his approach, and 
the other princes didjnot generally offer a 
much more vigorous opposition. In the pro- 
gress of their conquest crimes were committed 
by the Papal troops and their leaders which 
the scepticism of our dav would rerose to be- 
lieve — nay, which ks delicacy forbids any his- 
torian to recite in detail. Thus the greatest 
culprits in the world may escape much merited 
odium through the fastidiousness of readers 
and the timidity of writers. 

The conduct of the young duke of Urbino 
afforded no pretext for the intended aggression. 
His obedience to the pope as his spiritual and 
temporal superior had always been unbounded, 
and it was through this festtt of blind sub- 
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ftat his Tab was now accomplished. 
The people were known to be brave and 
warmly attached to him, the frontier rough, 
and the strongholds numerous. The first 
object of his Holiness was to lull suspicion, 
and deprive the state of its defences. The 
Duchess of Urbtno, with a gallant train of 
troops and courtiers, was invited to attend the 
nuptials of Lucreaia Borgia with the Dnke of 
Fetrara, and the paternal Pontiff in an auto- 
graph letter requested the use of the duke's 
park of artillery for the reduction of Came- 
rino, and also a free passage through his terri- 
tory for 1500 soldiers bound on the same 
expedition. All these requests the duke cheer- 
fully granted, and the enemy was within a 
few miles of his residence before he received a 
hasty intimation of their purpose. His capital 
was wholly divested of troops. No resource 
but flight was open to him. He hastily as- 
sembled his chief officers, explained his posi- 
tion, and recommended them to submit to an 
evil they had no means of averting. He then 
gathered together a few valuables, and escap- 
ing by a circuitous route, reached, not without 
some risk and difficulty, the court of his bro- 
ther-in-law at Mantua. 

* Borgia, after a brief bait at Cagti, hurried to- 
wards Urbino, and by sunrise was before its 
gates. He entered the city in gorgeous armour 
and mounted on a beautiful charger, followed b 
his lancers and men-at-arms caparisoned as if 
for a tournament; their parti-coloured plumes 
and flittering mail bearing no signs of a hurried 
inarch. He was met by the magistracy and 
principal inhabitants, who surrendered to htm the 
town and citadel without any show of resistance ; 
and his first act was to behead Pier-Antonio, a 
confidant of the Duke, who, at his instigation, 
had persuaded his master to grant the excessive 
demands of the usurper, and so virtually to dis- 
able himself from defence, but who, by omitting 
to secure Gaidobaldo's person, earned the ven- 
geance of his seducer. After seizing several 
who were notoriously attached to the legitimate 
dynasty, he sought repose in the palace, where 
he found, and at once removed to Forli, a vast 
amount of plate, tapestry, books, and other valu- 
ables, estimated by Sanuto at 150,000 ducats, a 
sum now equal to perhaps a quarter of a million 
sterling.'— (i. 893.) 

Shortly afterwards, by one of those vicissi- 
tudes so common in the history of mediaeval 
Italy, Guidobaldo was again in possession of 
his capital; but he found his crafty rival, 
backed by the arms of France and Spain, and 
all the wealth and influence of the pope, too 
powerful to be permanently resisted. He 
generously withstood this entreaties of his sub- 
jects, who begged to be allowed to risk their 
hres in defence of their city and their prince, 
and declining the unequal contest he retired 
to the fortress of St. Leo, which, with one or 



two more strongholds, had been left to him by 
a treaty with the usurper. 

From this retreat he was soon after released, 
and again restored to his throne, by an event 
the most sudden, the most appalling, which 
even that age of crime and confusion pro* 
duced. Alexander VL and his favourite son 
were both poisoned at a banquet by drinking 
from the cup which they had prepared for the 
lips of Jtheir guests. 

* Ecclesiastical writers,' savs Mr. Denntetotrft, 
'who attempt not to defend the Pope's morals 
or example, assert the orthodoxy of his (faith and 
doctrine, and commend the wisdom of his pro* 
visions for the maintenance of that religion which 
regarded him as its head.' — ii. 17. 

Such, however, was neither the opinion of 
lay f chroniclers nor of his own subjects. 

* The diaries of Marin Sanuto give a lively de- 
scription of the immediate effects of Alexander's 
death on Lower Italy— the exultations of the 
people, the prompt movements of the Campagn* 
barons, the intrigues of the cardinals. As soon 
as the good news transpired, Rome was in arms 
against the Spaniards; and the Colonna and 
Orsini, entering at the head of their troops, wifr 
ingly aided in spoiling and slaughtering these 
countrymen of the Borgia, who " could nowhere 
find holes to hide in." Even their cardinals nan- 
rowly escaped a general massacre; and on the 
8th of September a proclamation by the college 
cleared the city of these foreigners on pain of the 
gibbet'— il IS. 

Caesar Borgia, though much injured, ( and 
seeming as if burnt from the middle down* 
wards,' was not killed by the dose that had 
destroyed his father, but he was so far debili- 
tated that he could show nothing of his usual 
presence of mind and energy : of this he was 
quite conscious, and he gave the explanation 
afterwards in a conversation wkh MacchiaveHi, 
Every possible combination of circumstances, 
he said, he had foreseen and provided for in the 
event of the Pope's decease, excepting that be 
himself should be at the point of death at the 
same moment All his plans miscarried. The 
cardinals did not assemble, as he had intended^ 
under the protection of the guns of S. Angelo, 
commanded by creatures of his own ; he there* 
fore lost the power of dictating their choice. 
In permitting the Cardinal Giuliano della 
Rovere (a nephew of Sixtus IV.) to be elected 
(which he might still have prevented by judi* 
ck>u8 use of the Spanish suffrages), he is accused 
by Macchiavelli of having committed one of 
those faults which in statecraft are more fatal 
than any crime. He quickly perceived his 
error in having been duped by the blandish* 
ments of the mortal enemy of his family. 
After a brief respite he was stripped of all his 
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possessions in Romagna, and to avoid woree 
evils he fled to Naples, where, trusting — as 
who would not have trusted! — to a safe- 
conduct from Gonsalvo de Cordova, he was 
jnstantly seized and sent a prisoner to Spain. 
Amidst a soil on which every virtue seemed to 
wither, it is pleasing to register one act of 
honest devotion, even to such a chief. Some 
friendly hand was found in the wide circuit of 
ancient Rome to throw a garland on the grave 
of Nero, and one follower of all those his 
> bounty had fed proved faithful to Caesar 
Borgia. Baldassare Scipio, of Siena, a free 
captain long in his service, publicly placarded 
a challenge to any Spaniard who should 
Venture to maintain 

* that the Duke Valentino had not been arrested 
at Naples, in direct violation of a safe-conduct 
granted in the names of Ferdinand and Iaabglla, 
to the great infamy and infinite faithlessness of 
all these crowns.* — ii. 27. 

It is said that the last hours of the ' great 
Captain 1 were embittered by this breach of 
faith, the only stain upon his good fame — and 
that he felt the chivalrous protest of Borgia's 
retainer as a reproach never to be forgotten. 

The election of the Cardinal della Rovere 
(Jnhus II.) was the signal for the restoration of 
Duke Guidobaldo, and for the subsequent 
completion of the scheme for adopting his 
own and the new Pope's nephew, Francesco- 
Maria della Rovere, as heir to Urbino. We 
do not find even the iron-willed and ruthless 
Julius by any means exempt from the weak- 
nesses of his age and order. Had he not pre- 
ferred the interests of his family to those of 
the See, he would have claimed Urbino as a 
lapsed fief at the death of Guidobaldo, and re- 
fused to grant the investiture to any new 
feudatory. Guidobaldo did not long survive 
the formal recognition of Francesco as his heir. 
In 1507 he closed a life of much suffering 
amidst the lamentations of his subjects. He 
died receiving all the consolations of his reli- 
gion ; at least we suppose this is the transla- 
tion into Christian language of the classic an- 
nouncement made by his friend the Bishop 
Fiesco to the Pope-^-'Qui quidem Deos illi 
superos atque manes placavit.' If we cannot 
agree with Mr. Dennistoun in thinking him a 
great general and a great politician, we readily 
admit him to have been what was rarer, an 
amiable man and a sincere Christian, in an age 
unparalleled for its depravity and practical in- 
fidelity. If he did not possess the genius of 
Lorenzo de 1 Medici, neither did he share his 
jealous ambition ; — if in learning and elo- 
quence he did not equal that accomplished 
statesman, he at least far exceeded most of the 
princes his contemporaries. At the period of 



his death a new era was opening on Italy, < 
new interests and new maxims of policy. 
Though Urbino retained fcs rank as an inde- 
pendent sovereignty for another eentary, ill 
political importance was at an end, aod none 
of its Dukes were again to hold a conspicuous 
place among the potentates of Italy. 

In a very entertaining essay on the Italian 
politics of the sixteenth century, Mr. Macaulay 
expatiates on the happy cireumstanoe that 
during this period the progress of elegant lite* 
rature and of the fine arts was proportioned to 
that of the general prosperity of the country. 
After quoting a find passage from Guicciardim, 
he continues : 

u When we peruse this just and splendid de- 
scription, we can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
we are reading of times in which the annals of 
England and France present us only with a fright- 
ful spectacle of poverty, barbarity, and ignorance. 
From the oppressions of illiterate masters and 
the sufferings of a degraded peasantry, it is de- 
lightful to turn to the opulent and enlightened 
states of Italy.'— Etsayt, p. 33. 

Such indeed might be the aspect of Italy to 
a superficial glance, but the disease that was 
to consume her had long been preying on her 
vitals. She in fact presented rather what the 
same writer has justly called elsewhere *the 
most appalling of all spectacles — the strength 
of civilization without its mercy.' Macchia- 
velli's fearless pen has bared the truth : from 
him we learn that the sloth and luxury of the 
citizens exposed them to the never-ceasing es» 
tortion and insolence of a mercenary soldiery ; 
for, even when threatened by no foreign ene- 
my, they enjoyed no internal peace ; princes 
and republics vied with each other in schemes 
of aggression, and war was recklessly provoked 
by men who intended to incur none of its 
risks. The Condottieri or mercenary bands, 
who alone were employed, were too wise to 
destroy each other in the service of their nn- 
warlike paymasters, and the military pride of 
the commander lay rather in dexterously pro- 
longing a campaign than in bringing it to a 
close by a brilliant action. National honour 
disappeared in this ignoble traffic, and the 
people were demoralized by the horrors of war, 
though the soldiers avoided its dangers. To 
this fatal system Macchiavelli attributes the 
moral degradation of Italy, and its final sub- 
jection to the foreign invader. He complains 
that with valour and chivalry patriotism also 
had disappeared. Republics and princes he 
involves in the same censure ; both, he says, 
had equally lost sight of those principles upon 
which alone their several institutions can be 
maintained ; and in public and in private life 
all virtue was nearly extinct So far from at- 
tributing this corruption to foreign contact, he 
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deplores the deterioration of the German cba- ; 
racter since its connexion with Italy. Rome ' 
he considers the great source of evil. ' If the 
papal court were removed to Switzerland, the 
simplest and most religious people of Europe 
would, in an incredibly short time, become ut- 
terly depraved by the vicious example of the 
Italian priesthood.' — Discorsi, i. 12. 

The tragedies in royal palaces, and m the 
houses of the principal nobles and citizens, 
showed them as callous to domestic affection 
as careless of the general weal. The chroni- 
cles of each capital and the archives of the 
great families present an array of atrocities 
which might supply a hundred romancers 
with materials. We select from Mr. Dennis- 
toon's crowded pages a single example to illus- 
trate this period of * glory and prosperity.' 

The murder of Count Gerolamo, the favour- 
ite kinsman of Sixtus IV., who had been 
established by that pontiff in the lordship of 
Forli, was but the opening of a series of hor- 
rors. Young Orsi and the other conspirators 
who slew him and gave up his palace to 
pillage, next threatened his widow Catherine 
Sforza with the same fate, unless she would 
persuade the governor of the citadel to sur- 
render his charge. Her presence of mind 
saved her own life and overawed the rebels, 
without compromising the safety of her chil- 
dren, who had been seized and were detained 
as hostages in their hands. Giovanni Benti- 
TOglio marched to her assistance, and the con- 
spirators fled from the town without making 
an effort to defend it against him. It was 
now the lady's turn for vengeance. 

4 A deep stain attaches to the punishment which 
she must nave sanctioned if she did not direct it, 
and which was inflicted upon Count Orsi, father 
of the assassin. The old man, then in his eighty- 
sixth year, after being exposed on the great 
square to insults of the soldiery in presence of 
the whole populace, was bound to a board, and 
drawn twice round the piazza, his snow-white 
bead projecting, and broken against the sharp 
stones ; his quivering limbs were then hacked in 

Sieces by armed ruffians, whose barbarities, as 
escribed by an eye-witness, are too revolting 
for detail. All this the sufferer endured with a 
heroism and resignation which produced on the 
spectators the usual effect of such brutal per- 
version of justice, and converted their abhorrence 
of the crime into sympathy with the criminal.' — 
▼oL i. p. 292. 

It was the enormous crimes of the chief 
personages of Italy that provoked the inter- 
vention of foreigners ; it was to support these 
very crimes that foreign assistance was in- 
voked. It was the usurper of the throne of 
Milan, the murderer of his brother's children, 
who first invited the French invasion ; that 
brother, one of those monsters whose iniqui- 



ties history in vain recounts to the ear of in- 
credulous posterity, had fallen by the assassin's 
knife at the foot of the altar — but his subjects 
were summoned to liberty in vain. The con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi at Florence, still more 
hideous in all its circumstances, was also con- 
ducted in the name of freedom, and executed 
in a church during the celebration of the mass. 
It was planned by a pope, and sanctioned by 
the presence of his nephew, a cardinal and 
archbishop. Yet it is these murders, with 
many others of a like character, which pro- 
duced no result, and awakened no enthusiasm 
at the time of their perpetration, that certain 
modern writers have ventured to palliate, nay 
even to applaud. We will not dwell on the 
miserable plea by which M. Sismondi tries to 
justify treason and assassination — that there 
are no other means of encountering the supe- 
rior advantages possessed by 'the tyrant' 
Philosophers should abandon to the Jesuits 
the maxim that the end justifies the means ; 
and if even they do not acknowledge the au- 
thority that uttered the command, * Thou shalt 
do no murder/ we challenge them to show us 
where they find that a cause ever prospered 
which was promoted by such means. When 
was national regeneration ushered in by crime t 
Did the slaughter of Caesar restore the com* 
monwealth of Rome, or those of the Duke of 
Milan and Giuliano de 1 Medici give republican 
freedom to their native States ? In our own 
times, have such deeds promoted the ob- 
jects of the perpetrators ; have they not inva- 
riably led to their discomfiture and confusion f 
The murder of Count Lemberg alienated all 
but the determined partisans of revolt from 
the cause of the unscrupulous Magyars. The 
assassination of Lignowsky and Aversfeldt was 
the signal of that re-action in Germany which 
it was intended to overawe ; and the still more 
atrocious butchery of Rossi led immediately to 
the ruin of the Republicans in Italy, the un- 
conditional restoration of the Pope, and the 
occupation of Rome by a foreign army. No 
nation ever lost its liberties which had virtue 
enough to deserve them; and the whole 
fabric of social order must fall at once if each 
individual is suffered to substitute his own 
feelings for the standard of right and wrong, 
and his opinion of expediency for the measure 
of public good. 

These reflections lead us at once to the real 
cause of the degradation and sufferings of Italy. 
Morality did not exist, because religion, upon 
which all morality is based, was corrupt The 
only sure foundution for social institutions is 
religion ; it is because religion is weak on the 
continent in the present day that socialism- 
fa anti-socialism audaciously styles itself)— -is 
powerful. It was because religion was practi- 
cally extinct in the sixteenth century that Italy 
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became the prey of &e BpoHer. Beyond a 
iiigh and narrow circle, avowed infidelity might 
be rare ; it was not worth while to deny a faith 
which men so easily conciliated with their pas- 
sions and their vices. But beneath the surface 
all was hollow and rotten ; universal in differ 
ence attended the ministrations of clergy 
whose precepts and examples were alike evil ; 
a reform was ungently called for in the Church 
throughout all its departments — not least in 
the highest — and in the mean time both head 
and members combined to defend and support 
each other in every scheme of fraud and violence. 
The popes, who had hitherto been chiefly 
occupied in pushing the extravagant claims of 
the See, were in the fifteenth century actuated 
by a passion for aggrandizing their families, 
which amounted almost to insanity. For this 
unworthy purpose they abused without re- 
straint their spiritual influence ; they enlisted 
men's worst passions in the promotion of their 
own selfish interests; and if a tender con- 
science was startled at the commandments 
given, the power of the keys was at hand to 
keep open the gates of salvation. The sorely 
taxed patience of mankind could endure no 
further trial. A reformation was near. Since 
the days of Martin V., whose election closed 
the scandalous schism of the West, some of the 
best pontiffs had displayed the doubtful vir- 
tues of zealous churchmen ; the worst had sur- 
passed the vices of the most profligate laymen. 
Innocent VIII. exhibited the monstrous specta- 
cle of a pope residing in the Vatican with eight 
natural children, all publicly acknowledged, 
for whose advancement he was ready at any 
moment to break through every tie of honour 
and to barter the best interests of the Church. 
Sixtus IV., whose election was notoriously 
simoniacal, prepared the world, by the scandal 
of his life, to view the elevation of a Borgia 
without astonishment. The reign of Alexan- 
der VI. achieved tite climax of disgrace. The 
successor of such a Pontiff must needs be 
looked on with favour. Julius II. — whom 
Guicciardini has celebrated as *a sovereign 
who would have done honour to any throne 
in Christendom excepting that of St Peter' — 
possessed undoubtedly an energy of character 
and a fixedness of purpose to which we cannot 
refuse a certain sort «of admiration. His first 
object was to aggrandize the See by uniting 
under its dominion all those provinces which it 
had lost by usurpation or alienation ; his se- 
cond, and greatest, * to drive the barbarians 
out of Italy ' (and with him all were barbarians 
who were not born between the sea and the 
Alps ;) yet to effect his first object, we find 
him for ever sacrificing the second. By 
leaguing himself with these very barbarians to 
ram the Venetians, he sacrificed the only State 
which, by its various resources and consistent 



policy, could oppose any effectual resistance to 
4 barbarian invasion.' In revenge for some 
trifling slight he placed himself at the head of 
the European league, or rather conspiracy, 
which had the destruction of the republic for 
its object, and commenced the campaign by 
laying the Venetian 8tates under an interdict 
The energy and resolution of Julius were in- 
sufficient to preserve him from the besetting 
weakness of the papacy ; and he in fact con- 
tributed more than any of the secular princes, 
by his ambition and ms restlessness, to fix the 
rivets of foreign domination on the peninsula. 

It was at the critical period of the decline 
of Italian greatness that Guidobaldo, the last 
duke of the fine of Montefeltro, died. That 
mighty struggle which was to change the des- 
tinies of Italy had already begun; and 
though the name of Francesco-Maria dells 
Rovere, the first duke of the new dynasty, 
often appears in the progress of the conflict, 
his share in it neither added to his own repu- 
tation nor to the military glory of his country. 
The founder of the house <yf Rovere had been 
a furious and most profligate pope, Sixtus IV. 
— a native of Savona, and the son of a fisher- 
man, to whose profession he had himself in hk 
youth been apprenticed — *no inappropriate 
occupation/ says our author, 'for one who 
was destined to wear the fisherman's ring and 
wield the authority of him who was divinely 
called to be a netter of men.' (vol. ii. p. 268.) 
After this observation Mr. Dennistonn pro- 
ceeds to give a long and edifying list of the 
legitimate and illegitimate branches of the 
family of Rovere — many of them the offspring 
of this literal and metaphorical netter of men, 
and some of them stained with a yet more 
guilty origin than ordinary bastardy — all of 
whom Sixtus promoted and enriched, and who 
all emulated in their different stations the 
hideous vices of which their kinsman on the 
throne of St. Peter gave them the example. 

In succeeding to the coronet of Urbioo, 
Francesco succeeds to all the fond partiality 
with which Mr. Dennistoun has hitherto re* 
garded his mother's family. When we are 
estimating the character of an Italian prince of 
the sixteenth century, no very exalted standard 
of morals should be used, but we are, wt 
confess, astonished at the high admiration wit* 
which our author is pleased to regard hk new 
favorite. He tells us (v. ii. p. SOS), 4 that 
his youthful mind was moulded to the noblest 
forms of chivalry ;' yet he does not attempt 
to conceal, or even to extenuate, the assassias- 
tiou of the Cardinal Alidosi; and while 
praising ** his forbearing temper," he acquaints 
us with the murder of his sister's paramour, 
decoyed into the castle of Urbrao, and beaten 
to death with dubs in his presence. The 
ieroeness of his temper, and the cruelty of 
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his ?evenge when it could safely be gratified, 
mn odiously contrasted with his nervous 
timidity in his many military commands. In 
▼am does Mr. Deouistoim attempt to reverse 
tile general verdict which has pronounced the 
eternal disgrace of his flight of Bologna, and, 
at a later day and in a higher capacity,' his no 
sees pusillanimous retreat from before the walls 
«fMfhm. 

Hie nepotism of Johns had fixed his relation 
«m a throne ; we can hardly be surprised that 
tfee nepotism of Leo 3L, his successor, should 
■dfetnrb the new duke in his possessions. 
Hie Pope had no pretext for his violence, but 
he lived in an age and hi a country where 
violence required no shadow of a pretext 
His invasion of the duchy of Urbino excited 
no surprise and very little indignation. The 
campaign was opened according to the most 
approved tactics of the Vatican. The sovereign 
was invited in a monitory to resign his domi- 
nions and to appear at Rome to answer certain 
accusations preferred against him, under the 
penalty of excommunication, while his subjects 
were commanded to renounoe their allegiance 
to him, unless they were prepared for an 
interdict; both of which threats were upon 
«sne slight appearances of hesitation put into 
execution. The immediate retreat of the duke, 
and bis abject entreaties for a release from ec- 
clesiastical censure, were utterly disregarded ; 
•or was the country restored to the communion 
of the faithful until it yielded unconditional 
obed&enoe to the papal commissioners. 

This submission of the duke did not prevent 
ma endeavouring to recover his lost dominions 
ty a subsequent appeal to arms; and if our 
teaders have any curiosity to ascertain how 
languid and spiritless the conduct of a petty 
warfare could be in the sixteenth century, they 
wIH do well to consult Mr. Dennistoun's 
details. He is of opinion that in the prose- 
entbn of it 'the talents of the Duke were 
developed, his character strengthened, and his 
feme extended.' — (ii. 387.) To us it appears 
that treaehery, imbecility, and timidity 
throughout, were pretty equally exhibited on 
both sides. Francesco invaded his former ter- 
ritory with as little skill as Loreneo de' 
Medici, the duke intruded by his uncle Leo 
X., defended it — nor did the foreign auxiliaries 
of either party shame their principals by any 
4feplay of superior activity and enterprise. 

The demise of Lorenzo had virtually settled 
the contest, before that of the Pope restored 
Francesco-Maria to his states. Lorenzo re- 
ceived a severe wound at the siege of Mondolfb, 
which, aggravated by a bad habit of body, 
terminated fatally some time afterwards. 
This prince (on whom Mr. Dennis toun is [ 
unmercifully severe} owes his fame with pos- 
terity to tike celebrity earned by others. He 



was the father of Catherine de 9 Medici, Queen 
of France, whose birth he survived but five 
days. To him was dedicated the ' Prince 9 of 
MaoohiavelH, who is supposed to have drawn 
up the treatise for his instruction, and it was 
his tomb, in S. Lorenzo, that Michelangelo 
decorated with the noblest and most impressive 
work of modern sculpture. The exit of the 
dissolute and unscrupulous Leo has been as- 
cribed, very probably erroneously, to the 
agency of his victim Francesco of Urbino. 
The death of any remarkable person of that 
period in Italy was invariably attributed to 
poison. Leo had many enemies, and a con- 
spiracy for his assassination had previously 
been detected in the sacred college itself, and 
severely punished. It should, however, in 
justice be remembered that his favourite hunt- 
ing seat of Magliana, on the banks of the 
Tiber, was noted even m that neighbourhood 
for fa pestilential air — that his health had 
been much weakened by youthful excesses — 
and that his indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table was to the last inordinate. 

The election of Clement VIL, another 
Medici, which succeeded after a short interval 
on the death of Leo, brought the affairs of the 
popedom to a crisis, and hastened the subju- 
gation of Italy. It was the boasted dexterity 
of Italian statesmen, even more than the un- 
warlike disposition of the people, or the 
treachery of mercenary armies, that finally 
destroyed their national independence. It is 
true the Italians of all classes looked on 
foreigners with contempt and aversion, but it 
is not less certain that vanity and cupidity in*- 
dueed them to solicit those alliances which 
invariably terminated in fixing more firmly the 
foreign yoke. It was no love of independence 
that prompted the great league now formed 
between the Italian princes and Francis I. against 
Charles V. Had the allies been successful, 
it would but have transferred the preponde- 
rating influence from Spain to France ; and the 
motive of each individually was selfish aggran- 
disement. To Venice was promised an acces- 
sion of territory in Lombardy ; to the Pope 
an increase of the patrimony of the Church, 
and the establishment of his kinsman in the 
sovereignty of Florence. This league connects 
the name of the first Rovere Duke of Urbino, 
with the history of Europe. He was appointed 
generalissimo of the allied army, and that 
choice alone would have decided the fate of 
the campaign. Mr. Derniistoun throws the 
blame on the army. We will concede that 
the army was not better than the general. 
After much precious time had been wasted 
and numerous opportunities lost, the defeat of 
the French before Pavia, and the capture 
of their King, seemed to bring the contest to 
a termination. The Italian princes, instead of 
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endeavouring to retrieve tbift misfortune by a 
common effort, appeared severally intent only on 
saving tbeir own dominions from invasion, and 
securing tolerable terms from the Imperialists ; 
and now, had the Spanish leaders pushed their 
advantages with vigour, their game was sure 
— but diplomatists protocoled when battles 
should have been fought Francis recovered 
his liberty, and again formed alliances with the 
Italian princes, and recommenced his struggle 
with the rival by whom he had been so 
repeatedly foiled! Again, wonderful to relate, 
the Duke of Urbino was placed at the head 
of the armies of the league — again to exhibit 
the same timidity or incapacity. It was in 
the midst of the desultory war that followed, 
and the abortive but never-ceasing attempts 
at negociation, that the Constable Bourbon, 
being left by his imperial employer without 
funds and without instructions, and having 
exhausted whatever resources he could extract 
from the wealthy capital of Lombardy, execut- 
ed one of those plans which nothing but his 
contempt for Italian arms could have led him to 
conceive and nothing but success could justify. 
His army, diminished by sickness, by excess, by 
desertion, ill-paid, undisciplined, and mutinous, 
did not exceed 11,000 men, while the Duke 
of Urbino lay between him and his destined 
prey with more than double that number, and 
was amply provided with warlike stores and 
necessaries. Under these disadvantageous 
circumstances he determined on forcing his 
way to Rome, seizing the person of the 
sovereign pontiff; and giving up his capital to 
pillage. Clement VII., meantime, whose va- 
cillating policy had disgusted his allies and 
encouraged his enemies, made no opposition to 
the advance of the Constable, no attempt at 
defence, no provision for his own personal 
safety. Confiding in the faith of the imperial 
viceroy, who had granted him a truce, and 
relying still more on that impunity which had 
hitherto shielded popes from the consequences 
of their own temerity, he saw the approach of 
Bourbon without alarm, till all hopes of resist- 
ance were vain. In a transport of terror he 
then appealed to the duty, the loyalty, the self- 
interest of his subjects ; but his remonstrances 
were unheeded, his necessities derided. The 
people refused to take arms, the nobles to part 
with their gold. Their shortsightedness is per- 
haps even more extraordinary than the fatuity 
of the Pope. The Milvian bridge, by which 
alone Rome is accessible from the north, was 
not destroyed ; and the licentious army of the 
Constable reached their mark without a check. 
On the painful subject of the sack of Rome, 
on which our author dwells at an uncalled-for 
length, we will only observe that the contempt 
and aversion into which the papacy had fallen 
could not have been more strikingly illustrated 
than by the impunity which followed such a 



crime. Mr. DennistounV recital presents no 
feature of novelty ; and in adopting the nar- 
rative of his predecessors he ako adopts their 
errors. He attributes the profane eDonmtiei 
practised during this memorable Back to the 
number of Lutherans in the Constable's army. 
This excuse, though undoubtedly supported 
by respectable authority, is probably an inven- 
tion of Roman Catholic writers, to exonerate 
their co-religionists from the sin of sacrilege. 
The invading force was principally composed 
of Italians and Spaniards, ana the Germans 
it contained were naturally recruited in the 
hereditary states of the house of Austria, among 
whom the reformed doetrines had made little 
progress. The Reformation itself dates bat 
from 1517 ; its advance at first was slow, and 
it is hardly likely that it had many converts 
in the imperial ranks of 1627, or indeed thai 
the soldiers of such a camp were addicted to 
polemical discussion of any sort. 

Had the Duke of Urbino shown a EttJe 
more alacrity at first, he might have prevented 
the march of the Imperialists on Rome; had 
he not been utterly insensible to the voice of 
honour and humanity, he might afterwards 
have rescued the Pope and punished his bar- 
barous captors. The Pope sent him earnest 
messages imploring him to quicken his pads. 
He pursued his course with the utmost deli- 
beration ; and, at last, having advanced within 
sight of Rome and excited the hopes of the 
captives in S. Angefo, he turned his back on 
the devoted city, coldly alleging the insuffi- 
ciency of his forces for its relief and retreated 
with precipitation towards the mountains, per- 
mitting, if not authorising, worse ravages by 
his own troops than those which had before 
been perpetrated by the enemy. His condoet 
in approaching the capital and then retreating 
without hazarding a blow, has been ascribed 
to a vindictive hatred for the house of Medici*, 
which could be satisfied with nothing less than 
feasting his eyes on the misery he might have 
averted, and wou)4 not relieve. Such motives 
may have had their influence; but we can 
conceive many more cogent for shrinking from 
the fury of Bourbon's savage soldiery, inter 
rupted in the first enjoyment of their vast 
plunder. With this crowning act of baseness 
the public life of Francesco-Maria closes. Italy 
was about to end its long struggle in inglori- 
ous repose, and to receive the law from the 
will ot its master. 

The coronation of the Emperor, which fol- 
lowed close upon the capture of Rome, was no 
empty ceremony, such as that from which to 
predecessors had derived little but a barren i 
title and a disputed prerogative. Charles V. 
was indeed ' king of Italy,' and arbiter of jte j 
destinies, and it was with royal prodigality j 
that he now dispensed honours and dignities 
amongst his degraded tributaries, Pop* 
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Gtexnent, in the peace that was dictated to him 
on this occasion, lost neither territory nor spi- 
ritual privilege : he even obtained the assistance 
of the Imperial troops in placing his kinsman 
Aleesandro de' Medici on the throne of Florence. 
Tbe independence of Italy had indeed passed 
away, and its princes were crest-fallen and 
humiliated ; but had the people cause to re- 
pine ? Peace at least and its accompanying 
blessings were secured. Powerful armies no 
longer swept over the Peninsula, making its 
plains the fighting ground of Europe. Hence- 
forth petty states were not permitted to exhaust 
tbear strength in ceaseless hostilities, and mili- 
tary adventurers could no longer hope to carve 
principalities for themselves out of the territo- 
ries of their deluded employers. With an 
altered policy morals improved, and public 
decency was not again outraged by the elec- 
tion of such popes as Sixtus and Alexander. 

The Spanish rule, though dull and ungenial, 
had none of the worst characteristics of foreign 
domination. The two nations were entirely 
separated ; — wealthy Italians did not abandon 
their own country to court favour at Madrid, 
nor did adventurers from Spain flock to Italy 
to seek their fortune. Few traces of Spanish 
sway will be found in the peninsula : the spi- 
ritual concerns of the provinces were left to 
their own clergy, and, in spite of the bigotry 
of the Court, it never succeeded in introducing 
the Inquisition. 

The Milanese, on the whole, prospered un- 
der the Spanish sway ; and if the peasantry 
were oppressed, the injury was inflicted by 
their own countrymen. Naples fared less 
well; its rich resources were suffered to lie 
dormant, and the sloth and idleness of the 
people were stimulated to no exertion. More 
advances have been made in material civilisa- 
tion in that beautiful country within the last 
twenty years than the whole of the two pre- 
ceding centuries could accomplish. The de- 
cline of Venice from the period of Spanish 
supremacy was constant if not rapid ; but the 
geography of the world had changed, and 
with it the channels of commerce, and 
Spanish colonies contributed more to this mis- 
fortune than the neighbourhood of Spanish 
viceroys. 

The fate of Urbino amidst these changes 
may be told in a few words. In 1538 Duke 
Francesco-Maria expired, and not without the 
usual suspicion of foul play. His barber was 
accused of pouring poison into his ear, a mode 
of death for which the catastrophe of the 
king in Hamlet, as far as we know, supplies 
the only precedent ; and though there is no 
appearance that either proof was adduced or 
motive assigned, the unhappy man was torn to 
pieces with hot pincers, and his body quartered 
m the market-place of Pesaro. At the time 
of his decease the Duke was about to under- 



take a crusade against the Turks, and his plan 
included the capture of Constantinople and 
the expulsion of the Moslems from Europe — a 
scheme Mr. Dennistoun seems to think, only 
defeated by the inopportune death of the gene- 
ralissimo. 

He was succeeded by his eldest surviving 
son Guidobaldo II., of whom the researches of 
his historian have failed in recovering any par- 
ticulars beyond the dates of his birth, his mar- 
riage, and his death. He transferred the seat 
of government to Pesaro, nearly abandoning 
the beautiful castle of Urbino. His govern- 
ment seems to have been unpopular and his 
people mutinous, but he was strong in the 
favour and protection of Spain, whose adherent 
and pensioner he was. Philip II. found it the 
easiest and tbe surest method of governing the 
peninsula to purchase the subservience of its 
native chiefs under the polite fiction of military 
pay. 

The son of this prince, Francesco-Maria n., 
the last Duke of (Jrbino, was born in 1549. 
In 15*74 he came to his throne, having shortly 
before married Lucretia, daughter of the Duke 
of Ferrara, from whom he soon after sepa- 
rated. It is remarkable how much the his- 
tory of the royal families of Italy abounds in 
instances of morbid melancholy and gloomy 
apathy, degenerating into downright insanity. 
Few instances occur in the reigning houses of 
Mantua, Ferrara, Parma, or Florence, of a 
prince using with taste and discretion the 
advantages of his enviable position, and ren- 
dering his little court the centre of gaiety and 
polished enjoyment Most of them were 
morose and jealous men, bigoted, harsh, and 
avaricious ; some, indeed, loved pleasure and 
practised profligacy, but they did not the less 
shun the intercourse of their subjects, or 
seclude themselves with less nervous suspi- 
cion. If art and literature ever penetrated 
into the recesses of the palace, they might 
enliven the solitude of its inmate, but they 
imparted no generous or genial glow of phi- 
lanthropy. Francesco-Maria, though by no 
means devoid of taste — fond of literature, and 

Cionately addicted to field-sports — yet shut 
ielf out from the world, living almost con- 
stantly in a convent or convent-like castle, and to- 
tally neglecting the duties of his station. Mr. 
Dennistoun is anxious to establish his reputation 
for talent, but unluckily his princely client has 
left a diary in which he sets down each change 
of place and the Tesult of each day's sport, but 
not one interesting incident, no single valua- 
ble remark. 



' It is a narrow folio volume, like an index- 
book, containing about two hundred pages 
entirely in his own hand. The entries wers 
limited to a bare notice of facts, without com- 
ment The topics most frequently registered 
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are the passage of remarkable strangers through 
Pesaro, the births, marriages, and deaths of per- 
sons of rank, his own periodical movements to 
his various residences and visits to other parts of 
the duchy, his frequent hunting parties in au- 
tumn and winter, ehiefly from CasteL Durante, 
his taking medicine, including regular semestrai 
purgations, in spring and autumn.— iii. 147. 



The death of his consort is thus laconically 
recorded:— 'Feb*. 15, 1598. Heard that 
Mad & . Lucrezia d' Este, Duchess of Urbino, 
my wife, died at Ferrara during the night of 
the 11th.' Upon this event, the entreaties of 
his people rather than his own inclinations in- 
duced him to marry a second time, and his 
choice fell upon his cousin Donna Livia della 
Eovere, daughter of the Marquess of & 
Lorenzo. Shortly afterwards a son was born, 
and the people of Urbino were relieved from 
the apprehension of passing under the papal 
dominion. Francesco-Maria, like many other 
parents, found it more amusing and less trou- 
blesome to spoil his son than to instruct him. 
Like Mr. Shandy, whose 'Tristrapaedia' lagged 
far behind the young Tristram's growth, the 
Duke drew up a code of maxims for the gui- 
dance of his heir, and in the mean time aban- 
doned him wholly to menials and sycophants, 
who were permitted to humour him in every 
whim and folly. Such an education pro- 
duced the natural consequences; and when 
Prince Federigo's excesses brought his career 
to a close in his eighteenth year, no one 
lamented his fate, and least of all his father. 
The old man heard the news of his sou's sud- 
den death without a tear or a sigh, pithily ob- 
serving to his attendants, who trembled in the 
anticipation of a burst of sorrow — * He who 
lives badly comes to a bad end, and one born 
by a miracle dies by violence,' (iii. 193.) 

The Duke, who had before virtually abdi- 
cated in favour of his unworthy son, was now 
compelled to resume the reins of government, 
at least till he could throw them into other 
hands. The defunct prince had married 
Claudia de f Medici, daughter of Ferdinand, 
drand-duke of Tuscany, and by her he left 
a daughter. The first duty of the Duke was 
to dispose of this precious infant He con- 
ducted that business with the same heartless 
indifference he had exhibited on every other 
occasion. She was separated from her mother, 
who was afterwards re-married, and was con- 
signed to the guardianship of her uncle the 
grand-duke, who promised to wed her himself 
provided she should be declared the heiress of 
all her grandfather's allodial and personal pro- 
perty. The whole of these arrangements were 
completed within four months of young Fede- 
rigo's death. ' 

Meantime, the devolution of the Duchy 
became a subject of first-rate importance to 



the newly-elected pope, Urban- YIIL, and ha 
was much alarmed by hearing that the Em- 
peror Ferdinand II., who waa nearly related to 
the feeble Duke, had already made overtares 
direetly at variance with the interests of the 
church. Ferdinand, though the inheritor 
of all the pretensions of his predecessors, pos- 
sessed no means of enforcing them. Urbsm 
claimed Urbino as a lapsed fief of the Hok 
See ; he was close at hand, and wielded with 
uncommon dexterity all those weapooa by 
which the will of the aged, the timid, and the 
pious, is moulded into obedience. Ecde- 
siasties devoted to the pope wen* intruded into 
the vacant see* of the duchy, and the dokefe 
sick bed was suroounded by subordinate agents, 
who 

' wore him out by alternately working on his 
irritable disposition, his avarice, and his super- 
stitious belief in astrology. Every turn of his 
malady was watched, and reported to Rome, as s 
matter of hope or fresh anxiety, whilst his palace 
was beset by troublesome and meddling spies. 
. . . His constitution, impaired by yeara and 
broken by gout, gave way under his agony of 
mind, and a paralytic seisure made fresh breaches 
upon his system.' — iii. 207. 

His pride, or rather obstinacy, at length pare 
way, and he consented, on certain conditions, 
to resign his sovereignty into the hands of a 

rl commissioner. We do not understand 
Dennistoun's anxiety to give the pope 
credit for 'the self-denying policy becoming 
the head of the Christian church' in his deal- 
ings with the Duke of Urbino ; it is true he 
contented himself with embittering the life of 
the old man instead of curtailing it by a dag* 
ger or a howl — the course which so many of 
his predecessors would certainly have adopted 
— but he had not the power to bestow the 
lapsed fief on his nephews; the attempt to do 
so would have raised him the hostility of 
Spain, Florence, and the Empire, and would 
have terminated, most probably, in alienating 
the Duchy forever from the Holy See. 

The Duke did not wish to endow the papa- 
cy with any property he could withhold from 
it His allodial possessions were secured to 
his natural heirs, and for himself he reserved 
a pension, with the use of some of his own 
castles during his life. His favourite abode 
had long been Gastel Durante (which the veia 
glory of the pope converted into Urb<mia\ a 
town situated on. the banks of the Metasre, 
surrounded by beautiful country abounding tot 
game, and in the close vicinity of the royal 
deer-park. There he continued to reside, and 
in the company of the monks of the Francis- 
can convent, which he had himself endowed, 
like his ancestor, Quido of Montefeltro, be 
sought the thorny road to heaven. There i» 
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no sign that he had ev« scent a thought on 
a»y one's sufferings but his own ; and now 
those became more and more severe. His life 
was prolonged till he became a burden to him- 
self as well as to ail around him. He expired 
in 103 1, aged 83 years. 

By his will his grand-daughter was his 
principal heir. He left large sums to religious 
bodies. The fine library which he had formed 
at Castel Durante he bequeathed to his fa- 
voured Franciscan convent, stipulating, how- 
ever, that such manuscripts and volumes of 
drawings as it contained should be sent to en* 
rich the MS. library brought together by Duke 
Sederigo, and which continued at Urbmo. 
This last-named superb collection, amounting 
to 1793 volumes, was left as the inalienable 
possession of that capital, with ample funds to 
defray its careful preservation in the Castle. 
The whole of it> however, was afterwards re- 
moved to Rome by Alexander VTL By this 
order the pope, no doubt, intrenched on the 
rights of public property, and trampled on the 
will of a benefactor to whom the church had 
many obligations ; yet we cannot deny that 
there is much to be said in apology for him. 
At Urbino a library of manuscripts would have 
been rarely visited, while its value would ne- 
cessarily deteriorate in the damp and neglect to 
which it was likely to be consigned. It is 
now, after the lapse of more than two centu- 
ries, the chief ornament of the noble hall of 
the Vatican, conspicuous for the beauty of the 
penmanship, the elegance of the illustrations, 
and the magnificence of the binding. The will 
of the duke was equally violated in the ulti- 
mate destination of his printed library ; but 
here again we must admit that the decision of 
the same pope does credit to his judgment if 
not to his respect for the intentions of the de- 
ceased. The whole was transported to the 
College of the Sapienza at Rome, hitherto un- 
provided with books, where it still remains, 
and to which, under certain restrictions, the 
public is admitted. 

On the devolution of Urbino to the papacy, 
the Italians indulged in all those complaints 
which invariably follow the slightest advance 
to that consolidation of states, and that unity 
of interests), which they profess to be the grand 
object of their wishes — and a doleful list of 
grievances is presented us — * palaces felling 
into neglect, gardens overgrown with weeds, 
degraded castles, and absentee nobility — (vol. 
in. p. 233) : these were unavoidable ; but, as 
Mr. Dennistoun justly observes, whatever ob- 
jection there may be to the papal sway, 'it 
cannot in feumess be regarded as otherwise 
than mild.' 

We trust that, few will think we have 
wasted their time in presenting this abridg- 
ment of Mr. DeaniatounV historical chapters. 



There is, perhaps* no readier method of com* 
prehending the complicated social system of 
the Italians than steadily pursuing the fortunes 
of a single state ; and Urbino, notwithstanding 
its insignificance on the map, offers many ad- 
vantages for this investigation. It was, how- 
ever, to its connexion with the arts and litera- 
ture of Italy, that it owed the attention Mr. 
Dennistoun has bestowed upon it; and it 
would be unjust to dismiss this laborious sec- 
tion of his work without some special notice. 

In limine he devotee a few pages to two 
vexed questions ; — first, whether the number 
of petty sovereignties, into which the peninsula 
was divided, was favourable to the develop- 
ment of civilization— and secondly, whether 
the monarchical or republican states were most 
prolific of talent A certain degree of leisure, 
we take it, is necessary for the cultivation of 
art and letters, as wealth is for their subse* 
quent encouragement Leisure can hardly ex- 
ist where every citizen is engaged in the act of 
government — neither in very small states is 
there usually found any surplus revenue to be 
devoted to purposes exclusively ornamental. 
Mr. Dennistoun observes that Luoca^Pisa, and 
Siena are far behind other provincial capitals 
in the literary history of Italy ; while Pandolfo 
Malatesta, lond of Rhnini, Francis Sforza, and 
Ludovko, his brother, at Milan, the Marquises 
of Mantua and Ferrara, and the Dukes of Ur- 
bino,-— though all petty princes, and some of 
them ruling over states possessing very slender 
resources,— distinguished themselves not only 
by a liberal patronage of men of genius, but 
by their own peroiial accomplishments. These 
small principalities were inferior in general 
wealth, it would seem, to the republican States 
which our author has cited, and might never 
perhaps have had the opportunity of render- 
ing themselves remarkable had their form of 
government not been monarchical, and their 
several sovereigns possessed the means of en- 
couraging art, with the taste to bestow their 
'patronage well. The opening spirit of cen- 
tralization in the sixteenth century destroyed 
the activity of these petty capitals by incorpo- 
rating them with larger states ; but many of 
them still preserved the reputation they had 
acquired in the commonwealth of letters. 

The fifteenth century in Italy was prolific 
rather in scholars than in creative minds, and 
the literary history of Urbino forms no excep- 
tion. Few of the learned persons whom the 
reputation of the court drew to the capital 
were natives of the duchy; fewer still pos- 
sessed the fire of genius, without which merits 
for greater than they possessed wiH not secure 
immortality. We have no intention of fol- 
lowing Mr. Dennistoun through his long list 
of mediocrity ; Gentile de' Bicci, Francesco 
Venturing Baldi, Berni of Gubbio, &c &a 
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were very erudite men, but their works have 
long ago been doomed to * the tomb of the 
Capulets.' If the name of Polydore Virgil ex- 
cites more cariosity, it is because he was pro- 
moted to church benefices in our own country, 
and because he is the author of a book (un- 
dertaken, it is said, at the suggestion of Henry 
VIL) which, though superficial and full of er- 
rors, continues to possess some interest as the 
history of a constitutional monarchy by the 
hand of an Italian priest* 

Cardinal Bern bo, though residing much at 
Urbino, was a noble Venetian. A flowery 
orator, an unsuccessful diplomatist, and a dis- 
reputable priest, he deserves not much higher 
credit as an historian. His chief work in that 
line, much extolled in its day, is inaccurate in 
statements, faulty in arrangement, and totally 
without dates. He valued himself principally 
on the purity of his Latin ; and in his anxiety 
to preserve classic idiom he has sacrificed all 
character and keeping, producing only a cold 
and pompous imitation from which life and 
interest are banished — forgetting, m Mr. Den- 
nistoun justly says, in his devout worship of 
Cicero, the allowance due to modern times, 
principles, and feelings — converting the Al- 
mighty into a pantheistic generality, the Sa- 
viour into a hero, and the Virgin into the god- 
dess of Loreto.* Nor has his own Italian 
version any greater liveliness : pedantry and 
prolixity are its pervading characteristics. 
4 Pains, reading, study,' his pages show abun- 
dantly ; 

* And all they want is spirit, sense, and taste. 9 

Among his numerous writings, embracing 
every subject, the best known are the * Asola- 
ni' dialogues, supposed to have been held at 
the Castle of Asolo, the residence of the de- 
throned Queen of Cyprus, the celebrated Ca- 
therine Cornara, in which the topic of love is 
handled, not always with delicacy, although 
invariably with the frigid insipidity of a school 
exercise. The Cardinal's letters are better 
worth attention than his more ambitious per- 
formances ; they sometimes embalm a curious 
fact amidst the verbose inanities of unmeaning 
compliment and the thin disguises of an over- 
weening vanity. 

• Lelaod regrets that a writer so little trustworthy 
should have cast over his deceptions the graces of 
style. ' Anticipating, perhaps/ says Mr. Dennistoun, 
' such an aspersion, in his dedication of the work to 
Henry VIII., dated London, 1530, he compared the 
chronicles of Bede and Gildas, crude in form and 
phraseology, to meat served up without salt, which 
H was his object to supply.' — ii. 1 IS. 

t He is said to have seriously advised a young 
divine of his acquaintance to avoid studying the 
Epistles of St. Paul, lest the latinity of the Vulgate 
should injure his style. 



Baldassare Castigb'one. the trbiter eUganiia- 
rum of the court of Urbmo, superior in talent 
to any of these, was of a noble family, con- 
nected with the Marquess of Mantua, of whose 
states he was a native. He was greatly fa- 
voured by the princes of Urbino, and em- 
ployed by them in many confidential services. 
He was the proxy of the Duke Federigo at 
Windsor in the ceremony of his installation as 
Knight of the Garter, and he resided several 
years in England, where his graceful manners 
and agreeable conversation secured him the 
favour of our Henry VII. His * Oortegiano' 
had an extensive and continued popularity. 
Upon this celebrated treatise Mr. Dennistoun 
pronounces a panegyric which we cannot echo. 
We are very ready to admit its value as a 
magazine of costume ; but the colloquies are 
unmercifully spun out, and the anecdotes have 
not always wit to excuse coarseness. 

For the verse of this filmed period still less 
is to be said. Chronicles, treatises, and epistles 
may possess value, independent of all literary 
merit ; but although Mr. Dennistoun does what 
he can for the poets of his favourite district by 
printing their names in capital letters, we fear 
he will fail to excite much interest about them. 
Filelfo, Accolti, Rustico, and so forth, with the 
dates of their births, weddings, and deaths — 
might have been left to a dignified repose in 
the ( dizionario degli uomini illustri.' Their 
works are rare, but not high-priced ; — and 
* clean copies * adorn the shelves of collectors 
' curious in books ' rather than in authors. 

Mr. Dennistoun claims for Urbino the merit 
of inventing the modern drama ; and, though 
this pretension is by no means undisputed, it 
is certain that plays were acted in the Castle at 
an early date, and * got up with scenery and 
decorations ' by Timoteo della Vite and other 
able hands. Many of these theatrical pieces 
have been printed, but they will be found to 
possess slender merit; a skilful copying of 
Plautus and Terence was more esteemed than 
a faithful representation of living manners, 
vivacity of dialogue, or interest of situation. 

If the literary productions of the fifteenth 
century deserve little admiration, the art of 
painting advanced during its progress to the 
culminating point; and all those articles to 
whom the palm of excellence has been award- 
ed were born before its close, though the lives 
of some, prolonged beyond the usual span, 
reached far down into that which succeeded. 

Mr. Dennistoun regrets that Lanzi has given 
no separate place to the Umbrian Master* 
among the fourteen Schools under which he 
has ranged Italian painting (vol. ii. p. 174). 
Lanzi, however, was perfectly right — since not 
only, as our author admits, no particular town 
could be fixed on as the head-quarters of the 
school, but no school did in fact exist in Mr. 
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Dennistoun's Umbria. This ' Umbria ' itself 
by the way, is a pedantic and arbitrary divi- 
sion of the peninsula, invented by Professor 
Bumohr, and not coinciding either with the 
present or the ancient limits of that name. 
The actual province so called contains no part 
of the duchy of Urbino, nor of the districts of 
Perugia or Orvieto — while that of the ancients 
included not only all these but a portion of 
Tuscany and the March of Ancona. After all, 
very few of the painters included in Mr. Den- 
nistoun's copious list were born in the duchy 
of Urbino, still fewer in the capital. They 
were mostly attracted to it by the reputation of 
the court, or the hopes of employment which 
were held out to them by the decoration of the 
cathedral at Orvieto and of the sanctuary at 
Assisi. 

After enumerating various painters, or rather 
illuminators of missals, whose names are pre- 
served but whose works have perished, Mr. 
Dennistoun seems to refer the foundation of the 
4 Umbrian School ' to Gentile da Fabriano, a 
pupil of the Beato Angelico da Fiesole. Gen- 
tile was however more probably a native of 
Verona than of the town whose name he bears, 
and not a few writers question his having ever 
studied under the Beato Angelico— so little 
can be ascertained of the lives of artists to 
whom modern criticism (or cant) persists in 
assigning an importance which neither their 
own nor the succeeding age ever acknowledged. 
The works of Fabriano will be found in various 
parts of Italy, and will be admired for their 
careful finish, and for the expression of the 
beads. Mr. Dennistoun tells us (vol. ii. p. 137) 
that when he left the studio of Fra Beato he 
carried away with him his master's taste for 
rich brocade, gold lea£ fruit and flowers ; — we 
farther hear, however, that he did not retain 
these precious inspirations the whole of his 
life, and that his performances became 'gradu- 
ally tinged with naturalism/ — (p. 186).) 

We observe it is not without some violence 
to his good taste that Mr. Dennistoun plunges 
into the depths of mystic criticism to which 
his German guides have led him, and whither 
assuredly we shall not attempt to follow him. 
From many of his opinions we dissent so en- 
tirely that argument is useless. We presume 
it is rather to propitiate Dusseldorf and Munich 
than his own northern Athens that Mr. Den- 
nistoun goes out of his way to tax Hogarth 
with * ribald vulgarity ' in the very page in 
which he terms Trim ' the incarnation of our 
national taste in painting. 1 Hogarth, we are 
informed, ' Saw in those spiritualised cherubim 
which usually minister to the holiest composi- 
tions of the Umbrian School, only an infant's 
head with a pair of duck's wings under its 
chin.' In opposition to these 'grovelling 
Tiews ' the historian cites the great Florentine 
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reformer, who decided that ' the perfection of 
the bodily form is relative to the beauty of the 
mind. 9 But Mr. Dennistoun relents; he will 
not be too hard upon Hogarth, * from whom 
he does not expect a due appreciation of the 
fervid conceptions of Christian art, any more 
than he looks for sympathy for the pothouse 
personifications of Hogarth from the pious 
Savonarola, English caricatures,' he proceeds, 
4 and Dutch familiar scenes are addressed to 
the most uncultivated minds ; Umbrian and 
Siennese paintings can be understood only 
after a long examination and elevated thought. 
The former, therefore, satisfy the unintelligent 
many — the latter delight the enlightened few.' 
(ii. p. 162.) We are quite resigued to being 
classed among the * unintelligent many ' who 
do not look down upon Marriage a-la-mod* 
and the Harlot* Progress as English carica- 
tures ; we do not envy the refinement which 
incapacitates any man for the enjoyment of 
mere nature, wit, pathos, and inventive genius. 
But we also collect that Michael Angelo is no 
favourite with our author — the admirers of 
Hogarth may be satisfied ! 

'Die Beato Angelico Mr. Dennistoun con- 
siders the prototype of the Umbrian School, 
and he practised his art, it should seem, upon 
principles that we can hardly expect to see 
adopted into modern academies. 

* Regarding his painting in the light of a God- 
gift, he never sat down to exercise it without 
offering up orisons for divine influence ; nor did 
be assume his palette until he felt these answered 
by a glow of holy inspiration. His pencil thus 
literally embodied the language of prayer ; his 
compositions were the result of long contempla- 
tion on mystic revelations; his Madonnas bor- 
rowed their sweet and sinless expression from 
ecstatic visions ; the Passion of our Saviour was 
conceived by him in tearful penitence, and exe- 
cuted with sobs and sighs. Deeming the forms 
he thus depicted to proceed from supernatural 
dictation, he never would alter or retouch them ; 
and though his works are generally brought to 
the highest attainable finish, the impress of their 
firet conception remains unchanged. To the 
unimaginative materialism of the present day 
these sentences may seem idle absurdities ; but 
they illustrate the character of Fra Giovanni, and 
no painter ever so thoroughly instilled his cha- 
racter into his works.* — ii. 164. 

We think Mr. Dennistoun would do well to 
leave aesthetics to German philosophers and 
their sympathising, and not always sober 
audiences — they are not likely to find much 
favour in England, nor do they indeed accord 
well with the customary turn and tone of Mr. 
Demiistoun's own mind and style. We should 
be very glad if he could prove that good morals 
and good drawing were connected, but we fear 
it is in vain to emulate the success of the great 
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ibaste** if Ifce <lBfteW^ce^ryy4y nstetfrk? 
Co A taa^'ittih^ihofmng^ttrtr'ttlfth ^nArog 
Uie anWthy' stbooty " Attd! ; by-irt^king 1 tb^ 
tfttkbnKWof tbe 5 ¥irgMi ktet£ad of hiririg id©* 
iftodc^.^ihe f^l^wing' period is most iibtfi 

SOOiaWl C** t,) «'iM'""i.> !•» -r.« .jj. ■•-■.•!-■» bi /•!■»: 

.» r k :..«!f«M| • i!* {..': /iliiMiJi /". "it *i r.inil --fi iii' i f j 

^T(io»eiw*io itavei.Twilh^ iaftibed itbe ispn# of 

(a* Roiman^tuaJ v . nocaVttdibd theiforma of €hri»; 

l^e8mi.^iBjM^i°r-^f^B *>useta,of 

(Jlauae j t\ut Je^theni understand ere they, aneejr 

at ' those sacred .paintings' which for* successive 

iigeVlWvettdhffr^ 

elevated! theft- hopei, and inspired •&<&• jifrayeiful 

;.;;'"' «•] I»*»l8;»i<-»l lilMji '.ii;*>/7 ( U : »f .<| .1:) 

'In tbftt'Bas^ w^sbtfuM cloie ^r'afcaAelHlesr. 
tiot <!rtti(iisrti is rK^^ex^ptte<* fr<Jm 4hWj*risdie<- 
tidn of ! ftfet/ ( Was -*K>t ^Ol^te A k itbmafc 
Catholiey add Rubens' ft' -devbut ' Fleming, the 
fkvdurlte tf the* 'Jesuits And 1 of. the roost bigoted 
of Spttnfen : €icWfti f ' Kpaiiit^Wittiaikfe'that, 
in ftrnisitfn'g 'idcta r Arf« popWai- worship;' tfce^ 
lire per^rniKg acc^ptjable sterticevwe presume 
the style of their pi^irtUoTls l ci«i ,t iB 1 'howise 
aHect *he-*raertt "of 'ttieir >ftrt*fotiow. li: We 'Wave 
much 'fo+beWratoAe' ftfr ta^ittifiotaH'il' is 1 the 
natwrai* growth of Ardent' and 1 ignorant talrids^ 
but We liave noiife aVaH'for the' affectattotf 1 -of 
it Mr. Dennte«otatf tWtist 5 ^xcabe ^Us^b^'lris 
sincerity can only be defended at the expense 
of hi» common tense. < i " ; -■.' • .«i!.t - : .:i s 

When*' civilisation began to -recover <he 
Eclipse that fdl&wed thS dbwrffiilt of the TtoWalfc 
Empire, the church wasthVonty field h'whicb 
jtfce. af^j e^uk t e$;to Jiis 

onjy, patron. t ,$Q#alJifc,was tpQjude, to require 
the mmtow.oi] dw^Uing&T-rpropfctty was, too 
inse^iHe to invite accumulation, fiicred sub- 
■jecta were obviously tbfel fittest for the only 
yurpdise to wjiicttatt -Was? a^plidd-^butakHgjht 
"became dhtbsed^ ^ naturally ; lm^reasiKle" ahijl 
ioiaginat^ye .J^P^.'^efiiafc^e^ the Wistarice of 
art ,iniW in(^pr>^i^n;/>t^e|jr fe^e^~ 
and "a change* ^rail^it Name mttjbnjy.desirr 
able "but i necessary since *n , ICatyau of , the 
fifteenth century wyulii'bo tnore 4»ve cowed 
a Urftiel -rahis dr^g^oom: with a Martyrdom 
than he w6uW haVe^/ut 4 crucifix on his 1 £de- 
ooara. - ( ... , • . f ., -j , ., j v Ni T 

Even during the life of the "Bealo Angelico 
(who, Mr. Dennistoun seems to suppose, pro- 
duced hf* pictotes 'Uffdbfthe direct Inspmltion 
<tfthe Virgin attd theiBatnU)' mttirfual dfextefity 
and acaderrric Wowledge'hid'tnadi! Vasfprd- 
jgress, biiti krf>naiderini the !f nutrVeHous 'assist- 
ance* wfcich he^njored, ^.bwhririllf wbndeV 
lf/at f he'eHd l not ' de%tt^ "accept tn«t% benefit 
frotti ihe-m. Luca 1 ^ttrelirwas'sikteeti 5fea« 
of age Wheu'the IMU) 1 ^ >< Masace^tbdugt 
a J-d^r tnaVr, «e<i t^elV^^r« ! be1bt« : h!ni; 
and, to these two great artists n&ore* than to 



a 1 ny'6tli^ ! tfte J ]nV^on 'of ^ mo^eVn r! fr»^ 
iter*' b^ldn^'} t6"tWtt^ feel lidnouT^may W 
a*crfte4 ! of 'ha^trg'beeW 1 ^ r^^sibdfeii 
attd ^urHors 6f Mlcha^ An^oB^KitdHM 
'Wb ^rocefed fr%h bd^e^n)e^a£ic*'of f solW 

UmbrianSciioof.' ^Rethy 1 ^* TrahriesW't* 
Bf native of ^r^ : SJ^l<^^in<lu^iie5^ 
detokl Of dil^ice rtor bf a^rtrratt; he Mif$ 
perhapV hb'lbie^t "title* t^llWfea^ectof Wst^rittr 
from hkVing ; b^n tfhe WasWr of LocV ^igni 
telli; : » Of^Fra C^rtlo'tkl^ wliorri Mr. l D€ntiistdni> 
caiti ( a talented limrieV atid ^ a- jpatjsb' prtest^ 
Ih^eis kikoWanyi few 1 of n^wfirKd^ft^extatft. 
6ixir 'adthclf ' W attxio^ to' eio^rate tSqi'froin 
'aiienidtency'itol natluraiism^aclia^e 1 ^ wWA 
^ is e^posW fbt riav^rig ratH)tfucea ! 'tl^ 




enorbS^y of buchf ii ctinwr'thari'&r. BthnktM 

'I^MW'bi^'^lJ^ultlitttf-IJf afr^iiaturiJ- 

•Isl^'teiid^nfctes' ! ott l^'first' ■e^anima'^ba ot 

stay* of iris Stiff' ah«*'Jfriraidvep^rfeifmati^ 

TimotW deDa ! VitW has ,, sorrte , 6mei ISad tte 

•hbntJur { of OlkVirrgliisWbrte sbtd for '^arfy W. 

Tbrfnklicesbf ttalpbaeli rGifoliimb de'lla' €r/ftga 

oelbogs ah^Wtlfb a^'knd xiodtitry^— W ^ 

thiiik- the claims of Urbttfo bntlie ^ftitiwde c(f 

'the- wb?ldi of r aW rriwit •«»« 6h h^ing^rpd^ceB 

B^ab^ttte, 'R^pha^l, aWi^BaWjkxW. -Itiinolt 

^urprismg' ihat these wmafkar>l6 rrieri shoulj 

ftave received their education in other' sdiooK 

and sough' t for Wealthier patrons ari^ a wrder 

stage fo> the displiay of iheir • taints 1 .'tfaA 

tJrbino cbuid firrrjishl '' Bramanw was the 

early instructor, and; if wd toy beiieVe Vasarl* 

the relation* of 'Raphael.' : Both asciilpior and 

af painter, he 1 ira^ destined ! to be. Wtteff knotrn 

a« an architect ; out possessing more taste than 

genius knd more fancy thaii imagiiifition, he 

was unequal to the 'tdsk assigned bhri. 1 He 

was the original architect of g£ TfetjBiV| p& 

be involved the fabrife 1n : a cfc(mplteati6ti of 

confusion from which uothingshbrt of the* iti- 

spiration of Michael Ahgelo could have extrj- 

•catedlt.; . ■ ■ • : ''■• "" •' *''- ,: - ; " ' 

:: MrVEiennistbun derotes some pagfe til tb 

lifeof HfiiflMtel' Mnd f lK'Mtib1itf u|k>a I li!tf worn 

lilttie/df import$n6e; toW^Ve^ ea* te^kkntf 

lhat lias escaped Vasarr; 'fa fact' s^cceed% 

biographers have acWved notlrfrig beyond » 

fresh arrangement bf ins hi^oe^ ^od a more 

exaot' totalcygue 'of "thd^teat f artist's-yictutfe. 

We not long -ago Weiteof tni^'Woject 1 at' ^e 

Ifength 4h an article <** Mj Pa^vari^rwpet*- 

'■ ribl^ ^boolc^Q. R Jt if oh' OMfy^aA iavoiilffle 
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-*!,* VsMri ahr»y»«p«sJrt ofihfc*8)tbe!inm«UuP*- 
ifsa^d of a, con^eqr.y TOe , * Fjfa* before : l^i^Mf 
would lead, us to conclude , \h*t he 'was po ; h^JJ 
iiUy at spme time have' had cbriffee of a ptrab 
whereof hbeotrimiitiity pt^eased thetitltea; ,Ji ' < ' 
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to po^ry^ p^aris*. (^rU^U^^^winj^j 
^Wus^^m^jwy,; >ut>isft^le.w^ ejilarge^ 

w^^M^m Mwrogrt ,w° v ;^ D t 

— , of Jfl$,8J^$c£ andid ; ( the mcrea^a 81% 

al^le j^enius, gave 
j^f^a 'impose .£>, aft,«pd id e^ery, oranca 
$s^blishe4 fl.ne^'^i^ripn' or e^cellen^:-- 

«Hi ^a*'**owed b* *iaph*Mjr-Uays the di* 
nkmg Md- ♦Wqiwkt: Fisdi^tiw patnfcer of 
humanity; leas vigorous, less elevated 4h*a 
Jl^h^t iA«grio»^fc ,wpr* w^iia^ng, more 
PWWe WiR* r Mter^y fW master. of all 
par. sVtojpitlnes... . , . Perfect, human .beauty he 
j&s wit represented!? TVhy to him was only a 
VfeMele of chAracte^ or pathos, and these: he 
adta£teaW> mode arid witlra trteth which leave 
ail attempts at eteii^tfcm .hopeless,' . . . If 
•epufrtgy taken* [too line.ofB^nsel haa bees 
Welled iR oo^e^ne^j ^jegji»«e^ 404. *n&rgy. „ his 

Wlm. w WPW^i^ ^ a >4 ^^.fndjiafr 
mony-4ii3 masses in rounpne^Sj-^and p\» ewarof 
acvtrp in effcet; eons&ered as inst'ruihents of 
jprthWt&ef ftaW'pevef o'eim ebualledi and in 
eoniposilion, ihveMioMvbx^sdion f and the powefr 
of telling' s stery, Ije-hi* neter- beenf ap- 
prosobecLV-i^eftM*^ vai ii.p< ttL •! 

^^e'on^nalityot tihV wonderful man or of 
any ol'tiis contemporaries must not be inv 
[ on account of resemblances that may 



» discovered in' the mode* of treating subjects 



VVi .-,..... , f „ f iWf^wl^pW>cpmmenoe^ 
nk www^^fd ind^i Wng^fWriie bad emlod 
•Sty ihfeJ^ftifpfatf j»*&od ofaebriesentiag aettain 
^tsaRftvaodifaddQata>ww |mt ooatitwMb ^ In 
4k* G*&?k 'Cb^i^fcf-W pafoUff? f^tKtotiy' 'a 






tern t Tropa w-bicb op , d<f\$\fa . was-,p^ripi|Jf 




'5i8kaJolmi(aWWgbi^ Suooileelor .of 
taste and acumen, pos s e s s si a fine jj QJW f aa of >tlfcip 
rave master. 



o%nded ? however^w^a ,apy ipu^va%os w^e, 
in^ro^ced ; in^ f ^b]isl|ed ;WfJ*p4^ ?Ij: |^ % 
Ut^^ t)*e c^ou« of. our Bin^tofcwti,, ty* 
fasbioa of: ,the ( Tirgia'a roJ>ei, tha,c^pa,e ( of 
fe angels,, aqAihe-livem of ^M t Af^t^ 
tte : a5eged /fW a ^f %P*wL^W<wW 
byfe appeaied to as, a d^te/om lWWf^R9? 
wjthaiiadm^dQe^essitjv, ,^%.J/a^ig^ 
ration, he , jias ^lojved^an apx^eitfmvldeli;^ 
represearing ia^tbej^we.^fcf^^eHV^ 
oe the Mount and up scene, of c(^mopiac posr 
session below j on^y his,genis; ^p^e^ijth^ 
pointing finger of the AR^lKM^Pg &• 
\icinity of certain, /help^ a*ul -cb^flect^ig,tUo 
subject together;. . It, would )>e^ t cu^6us:aiid 
interesting study' to tr^ice ^e,^atmfptf pf the 
same fLUbject by a^ccessio^ of pajnters frpm 
the revival of artto/tho day^ of J$$w*\\ A,Br 
gelo,- .Even /^^^oti^^^^^rig^ 
nal of Jtaljjaji masters, accept ^Ire c^ncepMoas 
of Es , p^edecessprs, ^and ma4^ \ t^e^i lu& owa 
bv j bis, treatment If be Orea^pn,; <^;4dam. apd 
^ve, on thejCeiKng of the Si&tjn^ Chapel,; theif 
expulsion from paradise, ail4: ^e JLast |ud^ 
men^t, exhibit little noyefyy in t^e^mpositipjn,,; 
and the iatroductipn eyeu o^f.^ie ;i ferry paaa 
Charonu /which Jir. De^nistouii :, c^nsurjos ^s : a 
novelty in his representation jpf the .jpfernjfj 
regions, had before ^eea adopjbed by OfpagP* 
in his illustrations of , the, visbns of J&anjte, ia 
the Church <?f St. Maria Stovel,^.; ; \ '* p , . . . » 
.', It wa^ in subjects drwu dr^ lfjxjfa£ his? 
tpry and (able tl^t a ^apjhf^ t 4fMi^jt44f .ftll. -th« 
richness o^ his fanpy, >t .Itere .^ej^aqe, that a4- 
vancemeujt,in anatomical accui^jcy wljich 14r f 
•DeuuistouA deplores as tl*e (ue^ssary con*or 
g^uence, of, the, .'^growing naiuraliso? ,;of bis 



time^ji, 234 4 ) Our taste ^ tortiiftaj|ely (or 
us^ less refined than ^Mr-pennisioifa's,, and w<e 
can admire works of. art that 'dwepd ^ to a 
close imitation pf , nature,' , jft, was.fh^ coirdp- 
soensioa ihat niaxje ^hi#ast ( to*i >3W\&$> ^ 
artists, and which after ward^ placed Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and. Titian pna level not 
Ujuclf, beneath h;im, T^e, fi-e^coes # the Farr 
iesina.ancj jtjiesjtpfy of Gvym ap4 psyche, 
iwitlj ,otuer worjts, as preaQr.ve^ audi niultipliejd 
bygfattfyw °f tywaptwwo, exlubit aU tfof 
fcshness.apd inyeni^on of.^bael;, buttp 
jfprm an i^oChis^ndeur^a yisijt to Rome 
^Ind^peusablp. '.' 5oe ^as^p and partiality of 

1 Jujius and teo confide^ p> .fijpi ; the. dpcorjf- 
tion. pf.the Vatican, and ^he ^orks of prect- i- 

\ ing ariiats^ however hithert^j es(jeen|ed.» wer« 
unhesitatingly destroyed to make room fur die 
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rising genius. Michael Angelo had treated the 
subject of Theocracy in the Sistine Chapel. 
The spead of the true faith and the glory of 
the pontificate were the fitting themes in the 
palace which the popes were to inhabit Every 
subject represented in this series illustrates the 
intended allegory. The triumph of the Cross 
and the establishment of Christianity are ac- 
complished in the victory of Constantine, and 
the alliance of religion with the state in the 
baptism of that prince and the coronation of 
Charlemagne. The divine authority of the 
8ee is manifested in the ' Justification ' of Leo 
and Miracle of the Borgo, and the retreat of 
Attila from the walls of the sacred city. The 
supremacy of the Church is typified in the ex- 
pulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple — and 
that of the Pope in the donation of Constan- 
tine and the captive Saracens brought in 
chains to his judgment seat The ' Dispute of 
the Sacrament' is the revelation of the holy 
mystery, and ' the Miracle of Bolsena' esta- 
blishes to the confusion of infidelity the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. 

Great as the Italian masters are in their 
easel pictures, it is in their frescoes alone that 
they reach their highest excellence. To judge 
of the magnitude of the powers of Correggio, 
Parma must be visited, for of the numerous 
pictures which bear his name and that of Ra- 
phael, filling every collection in Europe, how 
small a proportion have any claim to origi- 
nality ! Yet many of these spurious pictures 
have been puffed into celebrity. The trade of 
criticism has fallen into the hands of men who 
have an interest in raising their own or their 
friends' possessions into importance, and their 
aesthetical raptures are, in fact, the best adver- 
tisement. Barry, the painter, shrewdly ob- 
served that no opinion should be received with 
so much caution as that of a petty collector. 
Whatever high-sounding words may be for 
ever in his mouth, he is often ignorant of high 
art, nay, even hostile to it ; his standard of 
merit being formed by the specimens his own 
petty museum contains. Mr. Dennistoun has 
been indefatigable in his researches, and we 
are obliged to him for a vast deal of valuable 
information, but we lost much of our respect 
for his judgment when we discovered that he 
is a small collector. 

German critics have lately attempted .io 
establish for their country a sort of rivalry 
with Italy in the early cultivation of the arts, 
and some English writers have rashly admitted 
the pretension. This or that mechanical or 
chemical process may have been discovered in 
Germany or Flanders — though we believe it is 
now generally thought that even oil-painting 
had its real cradle among the Byzantine monks 
— but if any human achievement deserves the 
title of originality, it is the Art of Italy. If 



any influence can be traced to Germany at all, 
it was of a sinister character. Marcantonio 
wasted precious time in copying the engravings 
of Albert Durer, which considerably delayed 
his progress, and the stiff and angular foldings 
of the same artist may be found disfiguring 
the broad and monumental drapery of Andrea 
del Sarto. 

Frederico Barroccio, born in 1528, eight 
years after the death of Raphael, belonged to 
a family of artists ; his grandfather was a 
sculptor of no mean reputation, employed by 
Duke Federigo in the decoration of the castle 
of Urbino — and his elder brother was a skilful 
mechanician, much favoured by the princes of 
the house of Rovere, who all seem to have 
possessed an hereditary taste for jewellery and 
watchmaking. He was born at Urbino, and 
passed much of his youth at Pesaro, attracted 
thither by the picture-gallery in the duke's 
favourite villa. He afterwards visited Florence 
and Rome. His style was formed from the 
observation of the works of Correggio and 
Parmegiano; and he sometimes approaches 
these masters. While at Urbino no single 
picture by Raphael is to be found, nor any 
building that can be assigned to Bramante — 
the pictures of Baroccio are numerous. They 
are all in churches or convents, and the sub- 
jects are consequently sacred ; they are, indeed, 
handled with so much licence of composition, 
such variety of light and shade, and such bril- 
liancy of colouring, that all solemnity is lost—- 
but the great ability of the artist is undeni- 
able. 

The Zuccari were also natives of Urbino, and 
contemporaries of Baroccio. They painted 
much in Spain, at Rome, at Florence, and at 
Caprarola. They belonged to the class of 
decorative painters, of whom Italy has pro- 
duced so many, and to whom her churches, 
palaces, and villas owe so ranch. Federico 
Zuccaro was in great vogue at Rome, and was 
made President of the Academy of Painters 
by the favour of the reigning Pope. He lived 
in the luxury of opulence, and decorated his 
residence on the Pincian hill with lunettes, 
medallions, and arabesques of his own inven- 
tion. The house remained long in the posses- 
sion of his descendants ; but it was inhabited 
at the beginning of the present century by M. 
Bertoldy, the Prussian consul, and may be 
regarded, says Mr. Dennistoun, 

• as the cradle of the modern school of painting. 
Th§ frescoes on which Overbeck, Cornelius, 
Schnor; and Veit first essayed that elevated and 
pure style which has regenerated European taste 
— these attract many an admirer, little a ware that 
the basement rooms, abandoned to menial uses, 
contain some of the latest efforts of Cinquecento 
decoration that have Mr pretensions to merit'— 
(Vol. iH. p. 348.) 
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We are sorry to hear this for the credit of 
the taste of our age. The productions of the 
Zuccari, faulty as they are, have life, spirit, 
invention, originality — in which the hard, flat, 
stiff novelties so admired by Mr. Dennistoun 
are totally deficient The arts have no greater 
enemy to contend with than affectation, and it 
is the worst of affectation to imitate the defects 
of our predecessors. 

The territory of Urbino was famous for hav- 
ing improved the manufacture of pottery, and, 
like all the material productions of Italy at that 
period, it sought the assistance of the fine arts. 
Many examples are graceful and elegant in 
form, and, though coarse in execution, have 
great beauty of design. The Robbia family 
at Florence had executed beautiful groups and 
bas-reliefs in vitrified clay, of which numerous 
specimens exist throughout Tuscany to this 
day. The secret of the manufactory died with 
the last member of the family, and the attempt 
to revive it in this practical age has not yet 
been crowned with success. We shall pursue 
this interesting subject no farther at present 
Mr. Marryafs clever and elegantly-illustrated 
History of Pottery and Porcelain in modern 
Europe and among the nations of the East has 
been for some time before the public, and would 
require a more comprehensive consideration 
than we have space to give it — we may dis- 
cuss it perhaps at some future time in connex- 
ion with a work announced by Mr. Birch upon 
the still more beautiful specimens of the cera- 
mic art which the Greeks and Etruscans have 
bequeathed to us. 

it would be great injustice to take leave of 
Mr. Dennistoun without acknowledging the 
patient industry exhibited in the prosecution 
of his task. It is one obviously congenial to 
bis taste and his feelings ; it is natural that he 
should entertain a very high admiration for 
the talents and the genius of the Italian people 
during the period which has occupied so much 
of his attention — and it is pardonable that he 
skould close his eyes on many of their faults ; — 
but he is aot just when treating of other na- 
tions, nor even always, we must say, reasona- 
ble. The Spanish, the French, and the Ger- 
mans he constantly speaks of as ' barbarous 
nations;* — (on one occasion he calk the Prince 
of Orange 4 a fair-haired barbarian,' an epithet 
calculated to give a most fake impression of 
that politic prince); — and he seems even to 
put a little affectation into his echo of the in- 
solence of the Italian historians in this particu- 
lar. 

Besides examining many manuscripts him- 
self he has received valuable assistance in that 
department In Italy the remark of Lord 
Chesterfield 'that nothing remains unedited 
which deserves to be published 9 will not 
hold good. Many interesting papers have 



been supplied him, he informs us, by Mr. 
Eawdon Brown, whose researches have been 
far more extensive than his own, and whose 
knowledge of the history of Italy is at once 
general and exact We could wish that the 
very curious selections made by Mr. Brown 
from the journals of Marin Sanuto were better 
known in this country; unfortunately they 
were published at Venice, and only in the 
original Italian. Mr. Dennistoun is not always 
so fortunate in his authorities and in his cita- 
tions, nor has he done wisely we think in 
swelling his text with original documents of 
small interest, and with their wordy transfer 
tions. The extracts from the chronicle of Gio- 
vanni Sanzio (the father of Raphael), for ex- 
ample, are far too copious ; a rhyming annalist 
inspires little confidence, and the bald versions 
that regularly follow these profuse specimens 
of antiquated doggerel offer little relief to the 
suffering reader. All these, with many similar 
quotations, should have been omitted, or ban- 
ished to an appendix. Uis accounts of battles 
and military movements are generally brief^ 
and he usually abstains from criticism on the 
faults and mistakes of the commanders — indi- 
cations of sense and modesty upon which we 
congratulate him. We regret that other his- 
torians of the day have not adopted the same 
practice. Such descriptions and disquisitions 
from the pen of a civilian have seldom any sort 
of value; too vague and inaccurate to interest 
the military reader, their awkward technicalities 
make them utterly unintelligible to others. 

His admiration for friends and fellow-labour- 
ers is rather ostentatious. We get tired of the 
eloquent Lord This — the accomplished Mr. 
That — and the learned Mrs. Tother. Sundry 
mottoes to chapters, and other obtrusive flowers 
from contemporary classics, may as well be 
dropped in future editions. This perpetual 
bandying of compliments among living au- 
thorities (by no means confined to Mr. Dennis* 
toun's pages), the transparent trick of a self- 
trumpeting 4 camaraderie,' reminds us of no- 
thing so much as the bragging captains in 
Beaumont's King and no King, who are per- 
petually giving each other certificates of valour 
and conduct — for ever called in question by 
everybody else. 



Art. V. — Hie Correspondence of Horace Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford, and the Rev. William 
Mason. Now first published from the 
original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rev. J. Mitford. 2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 

Op all the qualities of Horace Walpole's 
pen, its fecundity seems gradually becoming 
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tlrer inoe< u w#ntferraI. [ Si but* Npmbeir of 
SefjiteriiM i&4fr, W first fotieetf the exb^f- 
dtoaVy <flHge*&' wit* whteV; amtdkt the nan&f 
it>ife ^^stHpt eTigft^menfe of ffenkinabte 
Itid jtoffaflfl life, VoluikfihoW atrfWorthip, An^ 
4 Ml6i» : >irshit of 'in^qtli^ ^an'd:' WAtiiTie 
fcujitf tijhifl to Strife ^trch a brbd^btjfl titirtibe^ 

ihg }j6 MiMitf twa tbo^isa^l, antf/fifling tett 
^^ty-tJtJptfea'oetavb ' roJnWfl {'and We 'ati- 
ii#rh&$ tttir 1 «4oTi\ic^on t^Vit tfhefe We^'p^W 
3blv co^defWe cfbsseti of his correspondence 5 
w>iifc •"MUfWyet *e«p ]M t tylk." Siheejth'at 
we' haVe jWW'<fed additiebaF proofs of JSfe WiSi- 

mbirs bf fefebtj^ Ift.— tW vdrwnes tonlafamd; 
tfpWrtfc'fdf '*% kuiidr^cT. rettiVs #> tady 
OssWy^ahti hbw' two* otfief^ of Tfife ebrres- 
f^rideVtf, wifli Ifajjon, of w^iicli WalpoIWi 
ib^re! irtky 1 rjlprhaps ^'tybri W '£ ebupto . bf 
hunthfcd/'mor'e:* And this is prdbabfy iibt 



*?]■ ' Tfci^Bber^de^d, c^these^ Vofu^a 
iidiem^Witih great cotifldenie that, HfrijrS 
tke'llasVsieries if tfce unpaWisbed fetters of ifcte 
irJcbrityaVaJtfe 1 tyiaft&rf %riteir ; T bttt rib reion 
is^ n^we'b&feve, e$n : be„ given for thfe asser- 
tion! 1 '' f?h Ihe eototrary^e^flecfinsf how coth- 
$Mm)fp&&Af , W aF^ady'ptxbnsUe'rf'letter^ 
aY6'ay < *^s^<^ ! l t6 , thfe j^f^on^ ^tt^ whom we 
fcribw Htf 'rfinth delighted ! toV correspond^- 
JffadimV'dtt Delfantf, Oehetart Conway^ fiord 
H?U-<*bittrt,f M^s. Dataer, Lacfy Aylesbury, Lady 
Stiffofk, Lady Harvey, the Chntes, the Bean- 
clercs, .ttie whole tribe of WaldegraVes,' arid 
s^tya^y W&ers jtf hfc nearest and most'fa- 
iriijiar frienc& and relation*— Ire are led to 
Hope ttiit We arip not everf yet, #mypn£ ] dusoc. 
ProbkBy $fre rnostctrriotis batch of'afl WOtrld 
I* flloae to \''MrWHpe\ which at her death no 
doubt tfettrrn^ ?nt6 his, own' hands/ and hare 
tie^b^rheard-of.' 1 - 1 " •■••"■ ^' : ' * ••; - f; ; 
•'imnkrtM that the massbf.r^&lied 
l&ttSers 1 ^fl rr^mdire ektehd^ : oSrer a space of 
skty/twtt yeaV^-fHoift' ttaa to 1797— and 
eififbrVce^ evfcry V>cAsibfe topfc of £oRties; Ifter^- 
ttireV add social KftL dra^n rYomUhe best sdtirj 
ce^I df'irifWfn^tibri; aiM detaWd with itocn 
ffnwearted dlHgen^'attd'strA' "attractive viva± 
c%? tfegitoW evWjrdajh ftibre ahd'more' Con- 
vinced of the serious importance 6t Horace 
Walpole as the historian of his time. Light 

* We are obliged to speak thus vaguely, because 
the editor has neither numbered the lettero, nor given 
u^*tt**mta oc table efeoow^te. > \ / .,/. 

thing that jS tp be seen in * the Ha rc^urt Correspond - 
erfice^Wt he does not tell tts Whtft prwheVe this 
HWce4rt<Jdfi4epe«*en4€is. ' We^siectore 4h« it 
may be j Horace Walj^WsJettcra fc> ihe two Lord 
Harcourts of his day ; but surely this is a very vague 
waf of ei^kig an aufifrmjtj. . At a4l, events it . seems, 
to coatfadj'ct <He nirolisher's advertiitement, that there 



seeW, tfcfey constltbte, taken alto^tKjer,^^ 




them,''cQTitettat 
atways itttSti 
often of faction. 

aW >*ttti^ J1 








grveri 
oh^'of a b*rt#, aWd ittpafflfi^to'r^^ i 
and 1 jt>t' : ^n^fibks.^ ' We ! ( ^ iot ^^ 
iha^aeters' prLofd . Wfotftoh 'br;'^' telbSl 
WafrHile ^din^wift, ;^r x . snbn1(r" WW '%tt 
HoraW^arpoJe ihoe^ o'f'Bnt^ or'^rfb: " ! ^ 
"? fe^tb^i^'riis'iiafeftanrfmv^ 
WalrioTe had, hb' ^Wtlbt; frbW fift rridiher^ ati 
ftf the seandatof th'e ' day ^ as" weff Watfdef 
ftcfci WiOSstf tob,^ rhaftfe'd $eVutfM\ 
l^«*:^1A>rhapB 4 8har^ 
lititf f br%|ite^e T d% , 4it! 'W Wttnftediient? 
rjis(br^ ! bfe rf$rori ' A nd r de'ceiv'e J d lis IWigiriel 
ti ah klrh^'mbrbia T dtgrti; ]; ^e^r^nfri 
that^vrri^/vVe' l^bV of .f^tiMM ta : feefVS 
When" V^d'histdVicatfy. ^wit^moW^iifepteiXn 
i--at fc^'"^^^''^^^^^''**^ rfVeii?- 
gatSok ^•aBtf'cda/ipifrtWtf of ill 'coiite'iaWfar^ 
tistimbhy;: 'l^eh>Her^ ^riin Vhfbii^ Ibr'rtieH 
Smttserocnt, s« ratich bftft^t^M kritf : ^5t Ai 
pleasantry turns' j>t idrcorhstatices a»W altt^sibhi 
which are eVery day becbming ; less 'ft'ptfiffa!' ty 
ordinary readers, that there is ! ti$rfify k piig» 
Which WQttfd fk)t betHe be^r fc^ some L ex- 
tranwt»elnc1dat!i6^.;-' :":' '' ,!,J,, ' <i: ' ' ] /;K 
'JPhese -aohii^eriltklis'Va^ 1^*0^ '^^ 
give a cJbser an* ¥rio>e icojnlifepottS'iiiteritidi) 




to : ffesert& '^^fV^t^^hfiiH^ 1 ^ 

the VeW tihsafesfcttbfy Way i"ii' wftifeh jti&i 

6t ' those 'birWrcatibns, afedl^riKJnrariy 1 ^ 

hiter^esi-tebbe^'v^^Ji^ l, «i«fitf/: 

' f\^ VeJr^ctaibte Wma^ffe'Iirtfe^on fll* 

n 1 eW't : **'* ' ^^ ^-^^'u^'k^fAui^tji 

be^n! 

irorrt^ T _., 

beori, we 1 shbuiairaVe tlhofckpe^arry^rfa: 
Hfietffor ftbeB a.tastr "But ; we '%e» rMi 
alto^eih'er .disappdihteil ' ■' thfe Ss *rJ&6meA\f 

series. The anonymous editor of the, Lettefe 
W Man* dfdf HttTe, MiJff <fitf;it : i» j"Mir:; Vernon 

li ; : ii ■•■•/■:,• >.• •{, ■ : > ii.i / , •■ : ■ n'i -i .1 "ti ,\~* 
: * Be^in JUci Whaj»cli&ra*e<Won of La^'Mai? 

.Wqftl*yfs wor^a Mr :.-t«w. 9*u«l> ***a*5 

tha,t Horaces was nofflioutlg ihfb sop, of Carr Lon^ 
fiervey.' See also" the 1 bibgraplii^al notice of Jfoni 
UriHarVay>pmflie^W his Membra, t F !tte r ' ;: " 1 
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fused what was clear, and in baf^br.^ajQj,]^ 

ODeervaiibna m tha notes, but f r oca circmp Stan oes 
hte'W&dt'-fm-ib fetttfolithat jtorffonof r tJ« | 
sei^f ea*e4tboiaw^>th^^ ' 

pterfc.^jwrf*^ i 




yoTijA 

ii«''liU'>';i<l . • M»lf 4<t /I tr.li/**; ; n:«] |»m; . M'»!'iil h:*r j 

toffej 1 teg^^ ,, Mr> > M<tfelrafV ^riioA ''f&iis ." 
fB" W* i l ve*^ fotffideWtf' ty'dfogV.. ' •• Efa^ei 
ments over which he had'^i^wW^^'irli^ht » 
have curtailed his commentaries, but can hard- ■ 
J^IW jfre^ett'f^ of 

<#K '$^^ hfe . vpi- 

Jw^s^a^.n^. lw^ j, proportion, tl»afi..*YA» 
ihdi bfeet <<*, kast(.<had>io^Wa^W8 editort 
tfldi ■hiUrerto. giten<» oitv/ WeianuQtqt bhder- 



4tatt**whf w*3*t& apparently odpibus fehould 
toriffcfa '' so'jktle' illiWtratiin. : : For" fystanW, 

^1p6te,styii'Jn t^wlP^'-'' i 7 

.-••• r r .f.o:r/T I:: '.i •mtTT V"'ii *>fl Mil i ! '. .'••i7V>s* >1«| 

'I'bare' nad* prettyifittle drama- «al fed PilUdios 
mnd k«i^«iwritt«« .b y -dj W*>#» *ot >wh<H*/-*- 

li i lI«0;M •'•' «'l wmii -i-ir ^./'.-nil 7iii il-«iii/- 1- ! ' 
lot }; <;l v --iMif> '•» / -»ih '1m *-ii •>«{» *».i« h'»v;oiii: 

PaUadius and Irene, a driina'in tti'ee a<its, , 
8vo. 1773. .This is all that is given, without | 
Wht&kmg ffie tWhTyt&a&^&m.' ),r ; 

Dii-.r-'V:.^ » t -r|ii.j|j;V/ In J».«. !»:{!)•.!•»/•• -'ill .<«'. 

,h;Tlp.!*Pfo-itt< a^ner^^.o^wbicbf fe^e* ike 
: fnatter juat;jrher«j* fqop&fc! , • ,h n ; .: . ; U i 
<,, ^^aJn^^po^says^-TTTMl .in.;«.. ( v,a -. ; :i j 

-ir.f TTheca/ i»v«omQ /#nt> a » Life •ff Gamck, : in | 
^Iw^^rolwne^^Pfivie* tto t*ofoel\«ftfowejty 

This seems platn' eAou^lif '^but 1 <be l> editor j 
ihinks,it. necessary, to add an illustrative \ 

wXe:— %u '[7'*.l.\ * *' '".'l. ' '" ... ° '. !l ! 
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fletly, to use bis own too-indulgent phrase, 
than any editor that it has been yet our 
ill-fortune to meet 

In ordinary cases it is hardly worth while to 
notice mere errors of the press, but in these 
Yolumea they are so numerous, and in some 
instances such ludicrous perversions of the 
meaning, as to justify and indeed require spe- 
cial remark. The following instances will we 
think show that the Editor could not have 
read his own printed sheets. Walpole is 
made to say that Gray was ' easily disgusted 
with his conduct while on their travels ;' but 
Walpole undoubtedly wrote early; for that 
was the fact, and accordingly in another letter 
he says ' I am sorry to find I disobliged Gray 
so very early? (i. 106.) Walpole is made, in 
the very first page, to send Mason a ' volume 
of Engraving*] instead of his catalogue of 
Engravers. Then we read of Murphies pla- 
giarisms (i. 164), and, of course, thought of 
Arthur Murphy; but reading on, we found 
Macpherson was meant Of a certain nolo 
Episcopari sermon which Mason had preached, 
and which Walpole advised him to suppress, 
he is made to say (i. 323) that 4 it can be 
recalled ' — when he certainly wrote 4 it cannot 
be recalled.' Judge Persin (ii. 25) will puz- 
rie legal chronologists— unless they have indus- 
try to discover that Mr. Baron Perryn may 
have been meant We were startled (ii. 108) 
at finding that a certain circumstance is to 
make Mason, who hated Lord Rockingham, 
i ever love' him, — Walpole really meaning 
that it might make Mason love ' even ' him. 
We were for a moment at a loss to know who 
* the Parnassus PoeV (ii. 298) might be, who 
was a channel of communication between his 
brother poets, Hay ley and Mason ; at last we 
discovered that 'the Parnassus Post* was 
meant Walpole excuses the absurdity of a 
certain person's opinion by the suggestion that 
it was a general error— 4 de/endit numerus ;' 
this is amazingly printed ' defend it Numerus? 
as if one Numerus was called upon to defend 
the obnoxious opinion. We were astonished 
in reading Mason's list of his preferments in 
the Cathedral of York to find him appointed, 
in 1763, to the 4 Primateship ;' as we have 
never heard that he was Primate of England, 
we conclude that the Precentorship may be a 
preferable lectio. In vol ii. p. 314, Walpole 
is made to 4 accept ' an unseasonable visitor : 
Horace was seldom so complying, and accord- 
ingly he resolutely begged leave to 4 except 1 
him. In one of his towering bursts of patriot- 
ism, Walpole exclaims (i. 219), 4 1 am not cor- 
rupted ; I am not a traitor? The printer has 
lowered the proud boast into ( I am not ai 
tailor P We may add that, throughout,, 
sentences constantly begin and end where 
they ought not It is almost incredible that 



any man of literary habits should hare 
inspected the printed sheets ; but our readers 
will find cause for more wonder of a like kind 
in the sequel. 

While we feel ourselves obliged to complain 
that Mr. Mitford has so egregiously failed in 
editorial details, we willingly acknowledge the 
substantial value of the publication Hsef£ and 
the special gratitude that we owe to him for 
having brought to light a correspondence 
which, though we are very far from thinking 
it, as he does, ' of as much general and greater 
literary interest than any other portion of Wal- 
pole's epistolary works,' does certainly fill up an 
important chasm in his correspondence, and 
throws additional light on an interesting and 
somewhat enigmatical portion of the literary 
and political history of both Mason and Walpole, 
It will also be found not unimportant to gene- 
ral history, and particularly to the elucidation 
of that violent struggle of parties that lasted 
from 1770 to the conclusion of the Booking- 
ham administration. 

'The letters of Mason, now first printed, 
formed part of the collection of manuscripts 
purchased of the Duke of Grafton, as executor 
of the late Earl of Waldegrave, and were en- 
trusted to me for publication ; and while I was 
lamenting the imperfect manner in which they 
would appear, from want of the answers of the 
correspondent, my friend, Archdeacon Barney* 
informed me that the corresponding letters of 
Walpole were carefully, and in their entire form, 
preserved at the Rectory House at Aston. The 
introduction which I obtained from him was 
most kindly received by Mr. Alderson, the pre- 
sent possessor of the pfaee, and with a liberality 
for which my thanks are now to be paid, he 
allowed me the use of the volumes, that for 
more than half a century had been under the 
safe protection of his father and himself.**— 
Preface, pp. vii viii 

The editor says very truly that the two 
main points of interest in the correspondence 
are the explanation of Walpole's juvenile 
quarrel with Gray, and of his partnership with 
Mason in the celebrated * Heroic Epistle. On 
the first point, however, there is little more to 
learn than Mason had already told us in a 
passage of his ' Life of Gray,' which was dictat- 
ed to him by Walpole in a very creditable 
spirit When Mason submitted to Walpole 
the account which he proposed to give, in the 
4 Life,' of the difference between them, Wal- 
pole answered (March, 1773) : — 

* I am so far from being dissatisfied, that I 

' • This gentleman, the present rector of Aston, is 
son to the Rev. Ch. Alderson, Mason's intimate 
friend and sole executor, who immediately succeeded 
the poet in that valuable living and beautiful par- 
sonage. 
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must beg leave to sharpen your pea, and io that 
light only, with regard to myself would make 
any alterations in your text I am conscious 
that in the beginning of the differences between 
Gray and me, the fault was mine. I was too 
young, too fond of my own diversions, nay, I do 
not doubt! too much intoxicated by indulgence, 
vanity, and the insolence of my situation as a 
Prime Minister's son, not to have been inattentive 
and insensible to the feelings of one I thought 
below me ; of one, I blush to say it, that I knew 
was obliged to me ; of one whom presumption 
and folly perhaps made me deem not mv supe- 
rior then in parts, though I have since felt my 
infinite inferiority to him. I treated him inso- 
telly: he loved bm» and I did not think he did. 
I reproached him with the difference between us, 
when he acted from conviction of knowing he 
was my superior. I often disregarded his wishes 
of seeing places, which I would not Quit other 
amusements to visit, though I offered to send 
him to them without me. Torsive me, if I say 
that his temper was not conciliating. At the 
same time that I will confess to you that he 
anted a more friendly part, had I had the sense 
to take advantage of it He freely told me of 
my faults: — I declared I did not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. You will not 
wonder that with the dignity of his spirit, and the 
obstinate carelessness of mine, the breach must 
have grown wider, till we became incompatible.' 
— voL L p. 67. 

lie says again in July:—- 

4 You see how easily (early) I had disgusted 
him; but my faults were very trifling, and I can 
bear their being known, and forgive his displea- 
sure. I still think I was as much to blame as he 
k'— vol. L p. 86. 



And, again, of West and Gray he says : — 

'Of my two friends and me, 1 only make a 
most indifferent figure. I do not mean with re- 
gard to parts or talents. I never one instant of 
my life had the superlative vanity of ranking 
myself with them. Tbey not only possessed 
genius, which I have not, with great learning 
which is to be acquired, and which I never acquir- 
ed ; but both Gray and West had abilities mar- 
vellously premature. What wretched bovish 
stuff would my contemporary letters to them 
appear, if they existed; and which they both 
were so good-natured as to destroy ! — What un- 
poetic things were mine at that age, some of 
which unfortunately do exist, and which I yet 
could never surpass. — But it is net in that light 
I consider my own position. We bad not got to 
Calais before Gray was dissatisfied, for 1 was a 
boy, and he, though infinitely more a man, was 
not enough so to make allowances. Hence am 
I never mentioned once with kindness in his 
letters to West This hurts me for bim, as well 
as myself For the oblique censures on my 
want of curiosity I have nothing to say. The 
fret was true; my eyes were not purely classic: 
and though I am now a dull antiquary, my age 
then made me taste pleasures and diversions 



merely modem.* I say this to you, and to yon 
only, in confidence. 1 do not object to a syllable. 
I know how trifling, how useless, how blameable 
I have been ; and submit to bear my faults—both 
because I have had faults, and because I hope I 
have corrected some of them ; and though Gray 
hints at my unwillingness to be told them, I can 
say truly that to the end of his life, he neither 
spared the reprimand or mollified the terms, as 
you and others know, and 1 believe have felt — 
vol. L p. 106. 

This is candid and amiable; and we have 
made our extracts the more liberally because 
they are certainly the passages of the whole 
work in which Walpole appears to the most 
advantage ; though, after all, they do not re- 
move the mystery about the immediate cause 
of the sudden and never quite reconciled rupture 
which separated them at Reggio, in 1741. 

Upon the second and now more interesting 
point — the authorship of the Heroic Epistle-* 
the editor tells us : — 

• The readers of these Letters will be interested 
in seeing the entire secret history of the Heroic 
Epistle unveiled for the first time before them, 
and the many cautious artifices with which it was 
attempted to conceal the author. It was not 
from the remote and tranquil solitudes of a 
Yorkshire rectory that a satire, which showed an 
intimate acquaintance with all the news and 
scandal of the town, and which could fix its 
mark on each prevailing weakness from the City 
to the Court, might be expected to come forth; 
but the public eye was very soon suspiciously 
directed to Mason. 9 — Preface, xi. 

Mason, indeed, disclaimed it in an expostuk* 
tory letter to T. Warton ; but— 

'Notwithstanding this disclaim, and the other 
stratagems used to mislead, which are described 
in this correspondence, the belief gradually grew 

* In this Walpole seems to do himself injustice ; 
for we have to thank Mr. Mitfbrd for having pro- 
duced the following remarkable tettiinoay, from the 
classic pen of Dr. Middleton, as to the taste and 
judgment of the young connoiseeur : — 

' Ex his antem agri Romani divitiis, neminem 
profecto de peregrinatoribus nostris thesaurum inde 
deportasss credo, et rerum deleetu et pretio majis 
SBstimabilem ae quem amicus meus ns6sfo Horutius 
Wmlpole in Angliam nuper sdvexit: Juvenis, noa 
tarn generis nobilitate, ae patemi aominis gloria, 
quam ingenio, doctrina. et virtute propria illustris. 
Ill© vero baud cities fere in patriam revenue est, 
qnsm de stndiis meis, ut eonsuerat, familiariter per 
liters* qperens, mihi ultro de eopia sua, quiequid ad 
srgumenti mei rationem, aut libel li ornamentum 
pertineret, pro arbitrio meo otendum obtulit. Quam 
quidem ejus iiberalitatem libenter admodum am* 
plexus essem, ni opens hujus jam prone abeoluti 
fasudio quodam correptus, atque ad alia feeti* 
nans, iotra termioos ei ab initio destioatos illud 
continere etatuiasem. Attamen preclaram istam 
Musei Walpoliani t>uppelleculem, ab interprete aliquo 
peritiore propediem explicandam edendamque esse 
confido.' — MiddUtoni, Prtf. ad Otrwumm fumdmm 
AjUiq. Monmmtnt*, 4c p. $» published in 174k 
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^'ihe y^ mt^gh Ok il ^: i'meUfctfaWfflok 

tii.-» ! ,m-n\i M<»r •,<! o) r<;i'.jili;h/nn /m ji: -.jiiiii 
-There isi hAtldlyi lone ^be«n of tb^iBWtem^ni 

folly, the entire secret history is not'umVeile'd 4 , 
Wl w^tfii 4 ;to|dj,JtJwwgbMtpWiiWft greater 
wWstyiiifhiwfc t(Mifo!U^-4/fi^i%A> -Afar 
iPW^i^i^ejry^^.^pspfcte^;;,^ h* '-/ft* 

fJam,\m <**i#dtaHr ^Mfc toX Wajtan. 

^fisjwIiftn^iHo.rtbbiafc^ ^weia^Bcftff.^ 
JUfft^ofiJ^hwQ^ .thrt.,ioiJ?M^l^)e,vw«s 
*ujm^^toJte>teoi&©p^ 
edili!pp:pf; 1 tbat^Wi(>rki J . i ip,4fi91,,^. 4 ^s i W^ 

i&Aw.WAth^jfctot »indi^Off.| Afi .cMiMoniit 
Walpole — Mason supplying,, ,tbB.,poe,tr£ 
Walpole the points.' — (vol. iv. p. 485.) This 
bpiwortbas' Wmstoee' etoti repeaked*-*tftver, 
wt 1 W'lntei^vwf; ^ufetf&toed)" It waa^wwitii 
-ttite^dl'ltt; «6i]Eta' VI^S$L itt l \>iiV ktoMtf , dii ZJ^tterfc 

i> i ^^ip^Wicai^,^th^r l: aaM^ < pof mmm 

Mpbwg easenjtiai.to 4>X: fcp,m #^ge^eraj,)fcw 
tofthe/case.fl© gixretf.i ,/It,,p*am indeed, what 
^before wa*»orily sus^ted/'tbairthe •jtteawwas 
llasonV'a^ 1^^ <buth*e 

Bwf'tfio'ughr^ 

Walpole ; and— though the extreme reserve 
ajj&a^diedt myttejy! an*iWWcb> cpnsfont .appre- 
hensions of a postrpfn>ft40*qipMp< jnfiace&th* 
correspondents to envelope themselves leave 
«si in <loubt «sr,u> itlie,e*J»Dt of iWialptdaVaab- 
ae^oertewr^tsansa^dtare irabwida«k reason 
to ooarftfrfethat ^ey'twe'Thany-atid impofi 
tanfc^.^^n^in.a^ some^^elater 

po^tioaLsatifas andiAquibiofi which tffti£T«rwr 
JBpM* was<<tk*ip#o^^cla*n*s isfor .himself 
kldh^fmettttbali'of^iWrtAr the Materials 

- - - —••-•■ «_^..,m-.7 m-,'i {., hi .iiPj!..!, 

ni.i .| ,!, ..;., \\ ttV{ 

h$ke idlest cook-maid ia.tbe kingdom mayjinaka 
» pvddfog if .^ n y -<rf .her Yellow aerao^iwttLjpick 
the jfiumM and ulake 'themxreadyUi mia With 
Ae batter:'«''8he' has dothiog'to'd^ then bot«^ir 
Ae^kbeutmndly^thdto >tigtrtih the pudding* 

^ ' ! » •' ' y^flrtc^.mrta tifrtfesra*"' 1 . 




v., | 



ifh^h. 



f|.thfc„THI» F<>ty%.^$yi true ofj'ih^ 
£r*tof taje series* whpoh contained*) many.lpj- 
oal>|>/tmw.lwhieh]iWalpoleira8 Most likely to 
bivelttTi&h&L ' ' '*'• - •••'-•',..:,. ,.„.o 
' #ffl '!» " W<*** that Mf, MtfbMs 
^n of ,:fes ll sl^re (1 t9.,thftii t oj£Jfyr^fyn^ 
wte^iind.€^uain&^ the , poem \h,raugh\iht 
preuft '^ roost gratuitous atouiap4i«vn<>toiily 



but" W%mpl&eW ' ri^ifivW WV : fte'*tte^rf 

the e$M fia<i e^feW^' r^to.prSJ 
forgotten i&ro ,J^^h^ M ^rqteoW,f«!#^ 
Inereiliblei as Jthisi may, aeenviWie , mquimom 
met other • «plapati6a for >lhe i ap(m#eni .fatfeM 
ftti^'w^ 'ttrtit Bisoada^Aat'ihe *riaf*<aa^ 
Infc Wd- ' mfeti^r^MiQii' ' ^ v «eVe^i 




tarai h^iprofessesito editiAnd l U w k& ltn 
WRetgikml fus-no'isifbranatkMs (whudu^re 







edition o^Wialpokls tetteca.^iaAyaitlGw 
aadfrMaseo paid- kom> aiiiaslt aAiStiatwhwof 
H*Hr The'iirsi lettaM-ia 4b»'iebmaposdeiias 
fo cf the ^9* t>^^}^'l76^; when, Ma^oti 
ha«nW seBtrVVtflriafc W'^lMe df^n* 
Walpole- returns the compliment '.with Ira 
.A^i^o^jofi.Ewft^mi »ftJWiiW?W^» 

ever, to have had little intercourse $jUivtot^s 
death in August, 1771, when Mason's office 
of his executor and vdh4 aYepap^ion.^ofllhe 
4 Life of Gray ' brought them into more fre- 
t}uej)fc4*iiftaAnJc4tiej»« \ y\^.\>» v/oii .-^ noi\ 
n Maias caarie ito/London^ fiiimihis.Yo^bii* 
living 1 ; about th^y gift Brittg^of 177-fl, partly *• 
Ck^ra^niswo^^and^aVtiy, we'ytrojxjee^te 
take his turn as king's chaplain*, irod WUiid^ 
a note of his, dated * Curzon Street — the Eve 
of th» Mtrtt/kiVfh- > i«ap tK4UWa)pp^IMl 
submitted an epilogue of his own for some 
iragBdy then hbovt to^bal'iplayed^to/.Matebii's 
<^r^ti^it4i<b;ho%eVer,'^d^btifiT*ib«ta^ 

l!HJ/Iiit.i 1.^ v iip:/ "riLlvii)^ -.n) t s,-i| HI ;i:l 

1 *To ;ttarlt mqfV'strdriily wlitt'VoWmeaSi W : k 
^^saWaVlfc'W^ " : 







iwUchitelk mi that by-'J^vie^tiW^ 
•rick' 1 , was ^ibasfnt 4he: >I4fe/ of/ Garrkk bf 



Bttfcdiiiaftfr 



3^, 342: 344,'3£&;"39Si'¥fe£ 5W >r 'TW* *fc 
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tfce grWt tiuaittf' eb*Hidn * of 'WarJktfeV worts, 1 
%*J a^«iaWed <& ktipply arh^h^i in?3 6ttV 
featfeWWitfe tiiff tV^«^^^th^ ^1<^^ 
in question was for Jepfwoti^ ttW^dy 'of ^t^ 
ganza, and that Mason's epigrammatic coup- 
tef'Was >;«r^d''a*flnst Mtf' tto*r^. 

Vhaplam adopting, so early as-, 4,77 2, one of 
WaJpoKa i aery peculiar , projud was . by. afteenng 
at the JKartfrwis*.*. Thisiindubed tisitoigo'a 
step-farther) - and* "we gathered 1 'frottt' other' 
wort* ittikatae'liaWwg^ 'ftMloMMtft) 
at hand that Braganza was first plaved on the 
*7&Te*rukry 1W5HJ6 ^a^'nfife^ttif Spi, 
fcfette was' Written a^Ve l ttV6e ' ; ydaVs! Wore 1 
tab ffcWesentHtiih 6f tfie^lay, the date 1 whi^ 
1& aRto 1 ** ^hiptoHlyWx^'tb ih'e ; l* 
W'ttn^^eifeni^us : ttitf'sbrt'cerfeinlfW; 
ffr on'the^st ^ebtuarVlWtf'WalWW tietf 
«Jonsr r ft*' ^lo^^td'^y'HMio^ as ; W 
fcrf&kA/' an* to Ms" bVn Afrmityfrnfm 
sfetdh ^ sajM'tnat - he wrbte \hW ettlbgne'^ 
febWiAry: f 17Ti?. n,, li femr^i^nrtHk^thJ 
•aV^^WWf % : * ^is^ke^'ff.'^' edSttff 
fbldn&'k ofc'flie brigroaH&te*; Wstfrely V>tighi 
1)6 Wty 'detectietl' ttffd' enti^burfedfr) a^nni 
ftMt" 1 If A* "Mai wlded; life Sa^'W^'W 
lades' tfttfairte^^ 

toroteietfoifc ^dftdria^error^thht'Wytipedii 
fcjrtetfHuat ttte'art addittori'bf 'hft'owfy %^ 
tajr &ntf dertfWe 1 itr^s* on" {his pofht) Heckus^'in 
*I1 sfleti jfabli&ttoWltis bf gr<&t importance 1 
tottiow what tto^oWi— whether by addftibfi 
bfr sa^re^on^an eytter^ihayUaW tyotlfctit 
Jwtiper to m&e^fin&we s&ir&tebti to stAp&t 
feat 1 ** thV€6t^^ 

we see allusions to foregoing passages which 
we ictfnpbt 'IBnd^anewerV to fetters foal* do 



fences to . , najqes not , pejore 
f0^c^ed ) :,,a;nd o the %> li^ ^tho ? efttxK,, jpay 
perhaps bqUjs tq^Um^for>Jti^'45«B»e,panjmes 
or &un<n<&n-ih*y [inisyiarifte^irwn chases^, in 
the oiiriiialpapei*^^^ — 
efeir id-tiift v <»wh 'defttoee^W na*3>*e / fciced 
them. In one ot two very critical places 
Itoete *seetri to hW b^a ' s^Jre^ioW 0t orais- 
***** :, *Wtf bh^l^'be' , fcin^i»to :, kttttWfWh«thet 
ttey^eWraade^ Wkhjole'dir Mltoott; oiHby 
<**• edfcfc^if bjM thU f 'fast,' 'thfey* -may } haV* 
Wetw 'tery-^rdpirty made; baHc wfcuto ! ba*A 
also teen p+bjter tonave* nknddned 1 the- feeti * ' 
We return to what is the drain interest! of 
the Correspondence — : tbe Heroic Epieile. On 

— >■*.: »•// >\'\ ■. <">' >2iil an ■>.••»: 1-. ; ■•» j.iT ' ■ 

7 > Waljtote^rdfesBeda violet^ rf'AtrpathV.to Cliiftes 
L- c He?had thd ert jMrtsd'ifo^rtirtik <* MA&n&($Mrta 
framed and glazed ; and as a pendant to it appeared, 
also ftanttti atacl glared, 'hutig topi by' his bed^tfe, the 
fac-simfto of rt»^ tf^th-^rafrirrtt oftbe >fchig/under 
wkt^fefedHttfl^ar^ CAflfta. 



tw^'dP 'Majr^w?; ; 

Mason^V^^'-'i^V' -' 



°P; 




wntBS TO 



!l ""Tnli ne^pa^ers 1 tell ftf^ 'thai; M/Chaniberi 
tlie!ai^Ue<!t^w>4 baSi'teriWilliaW^ed nliaBelf 
bfi^e'4«sM<Aalkb«ayi) ^/Aa ft^j^#<<al 
iRoiar.iiSNf JfisjUmtfinei^ Wbtf !fwe»,4ngry«at j«U 
«t*.W?tfWg*iSIPW<* ^.tWe^is^U^to wbli* 

suppose, conbMenpg a. garden as a subject to be 

•m ' i 1^ it 'ij «. -i **, ^« i 

li-i.'i:// in !>rr. r Ml«»«|fi; . .' t« • -:-„iiil ■ »S h.litf-fMf l.::i; 

* Oil / this 'passage* '1h^"edkoV : ^ nr>t ftVb^r 
ns wlfihf^nbtt^yet ifs'a^ba^t'reMflon t^ We 
*n%je<*tan^ ^entollh^ V*r4 words oftb^W 
rofe 5 Bf)iitfe^(wKfci<^s%ih^> !ff*^^i bf 

fee 'taw* o^'Mksin indHh^^^of^Walpofe 
»Wi»et^!ie "forte Wlt7f( ft ilC 4 nH^ sight foni^ 
w^iattVeVpletib^ *^'Sufeljr»wofli* : haVe'Jo8iftt 
fi^dsbtrte e«plairt«bn: "We 'h^ ^'fea^ciHti 
tb«t ihe 7 ^^^ ^enndeHtb^F thlsf-past 
wige a^sllWdirig ^ ^ iffiiM^iJ^w'^lua 
ttW'de*tidhfbr f Wal^ole t s* i 3»^1fi &nnefet«Jn 
with MaifonV t^ife Is 'peVntfttf.Vhe 1 j anthbr1 i ty^ 

lite ^ an 'l^tfcifotity'^bV ktWbdStog to Wsh>ote 
the contribution of notes to that performance^ 
•H tAfe * «6/iti« all l* ^m^^festake^for 
ttie^ Heroic' Epis'tte , was i( nbt' , tetr tBoutot'bf^ 
irifteed! IM v8ry wbr^ whleV thV ^^ : rkl^ 
ttole*' had* Wot Jiet 'a*ppe«red.» ; The ^r*f klltided 
to* ; wto- UW' fitst'paW of Mttfeon^ jSfo£f&& i^. 
<feni, jnsi 1 thW pirtrttehedf, md»\to# pro** 1 , h6 
doAibt; ;ne^rr^d to ■WalMeVoww ^hafmihb; 
taikj ■'m^MdiM fawfatingy ^faanVbers^ 
wWfclhadb^ewa^vetlfe^d! hf att 1 terror 1 of r tBi 
f^w, ttea toatW fa u ormmmtal>p^tfk& t 
and ^ HValpdkMtfe'it vand^p^ct* to fitidit 
a work'dli tfrc%ite^WmjW^ktairtgJ l, feWn^ 
tUll H «f^rWa¥ds qjpekttft fn-^» s reat dhatabt^r 
of a panegyric on oriental gardentn^, 1 ks e***» 
e^j^fo^u/ide^rqyal^ 
U^f4wo:iWthig fwtta.ioouM have.ithoiighd of 
workings into' ai : political iiMitive >tbe^eW of 
Walpd^ ! sneeK at 1 ^hr »J5?5fjWAf *f l %Pbfeor 
^tofl ,m Aiiil'we can { ea«W 

Ifa&Pg j w^ejrw.andi i»/ pww, con ; <Jei»ie4 as 
the 4 mean and paltry manner which, to our 
Datoua^d»£m*e^ of 

gardeninff.' 

:? MasoaT bad now Teturnfed 'farib ' Ttirhsnire 
whence, as we find by Wal^oWsJansWer'^lst 
*hW KV* -)^^tim^fitpw, h^^ends 
him Ppsoipe. p^asAutry a^a w*i 4 Aiwa Matsr;* 

' — ■ j^n i 

* One of Maaon's earliest produetiona was hie hie 
^14 satire odOi'ford'iWdToVyift^ J bttt ttK ecWftitfft 
, of'tUS'll^^''C^/a^^wiiailpe^ry'maaWe^ 
overpowered' by - Toin ' Wartoti'a' fHt«s^A s/' iWk 
We preeume that this new satire moat ha¥*4*ea 
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•ad announces 'a new poem cast in the same 
mint, 9 which Walpole is impatient to see. This 
was no doubt the rudiments of the Heroic 
Epistle. A few days after, Walpole. himself 
went down into Yorkshire, paying a visit to 
Lord Strafford at Wentworth Castle, and pass- 
ing some days with Mason at his parsonage of 
Aston. Then and there, we have little doubt 
that the poem, already, we suppose, on the 
stocks, received some, at least, of those brilliant 
touches, which indicate the local knowledge 
and peculiar feelings of Walpole, and of which 
Mason can hardly be suspected. This visit to 
Aston — which the editor does not notice-— of 
which we never before heard, and now only 

Sick out of two half lines of Walpole's letters — 
etermines, we think, in addition to all the 
other circumstances, that Walpole may have 
had a considerable share even in the concoction 
of the Epistle, and accounts for the fact that 
all Mason's subsequent satires were visibly in- 
ferior in that point and gaiety which Walpole's 
personal co-operation was likely to have sup- 
plied. Walpole was a bad versifier and may 
not have actually written a line of the poem, 
though we have no doubt that during the visit 
at Aston he suggested many, and sharpened 
more. 

As this once celebrated piece is now only to 
be found in some voluminous collections of 
fugitive poetry, our readers will not be dis- 
pleased at seeing a specimen or two : though 
as we cannot produce Chambers's original ab- 
surdities, much of the pleasantry will be lost 
We shall observe by and by on the peculiar 
malevolence with which King George ILL is 
treated in this and some subsequent poems 
from the same source, and which are, in truth, 
in many instances a versification of the prose 
libels of Junius, and especially of Wilkes* 

The poet invites the Polar Knight to teach 
the Muse— 

• Like thee, to scorn dame Nature's simple fence, 
Leap each ha-ha of truth and common sense, 
And proadly rising in her bold career, 
Demand attention from the gracious ear 
Of Hoc whom we and all the world admit 
Patron supreme of science, taste, and wit. 
Does Envy doubt 1 Witness, ye chosen train, 
Who breathe the sweets of his Saturnian reign ! 
Witness, ye HMs, ye Johnsons, Scotts, Sheb- 

beares, 
List to my call— for tame of you hate ears f 

Dr. Shebbeara, be it recollected, had been 
pilloried for a libel. 

•There was a time, u in Esther's peaceful grove" 
When Kent and Nature vied for Pelham's 
love — * 

again* Mason's own alms mater Cambridge. Mr. 
Ilitford's readers will wish that he had illustrated 
this passage, which, we confess, we cannot at onoe 



But Chambers discovers that * Nature afionh 
but few materials to work with, 9 and recom- 
mends the monstrosities of Chinese gardening 
in a strain of which the poetical version a 
hardly an exaggeration : — 

' For what is Nature ! Ring her changes round— 
Her three flat notes are water, plants, and ground ; 
Prolong the theme, yet, spite of all your clatter, 
The tedious theme is still ground, plants, and 

water. 
So — when some John his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle's dinners or AlmaokV— 
Three uncouth legs of mutton meet our eyes, 
Three roasted geese, three buttered apple pies. 

Strange as it may seem, this last illustration 
is literally versified from the Architectural 
Knight's prose. The poet then charges ha 
Majesty with a zealous adoption of all this ab- 
surdity in his improvements at Kew — some- 
what unjustly however : for though we have 
no high opinion of the good King's taste in 
these matters, the Chinese garden was but a 
small portion of the general design, and might 
be well enough admitted to diversify the re- 
mote and uninteresting corner in which it was 
placed. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
gardens were meant to exhibit a variety of 
styles, including specimens of Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and even Gothic decoration, and, above 
all, that a much larger share was appropriated 
to the advancement of botany, horticulture, and 
natural history. To George III. we owe those 
splendid exotic gardens which at this hour do 
so much houour to both English science and 
taste. But the satirists would see nothing but 
the Chinese corner, and — which still better 
suited their purpose — the pedantic conceit and 
servile fustian of Chambers s lucubration. 

4 Haste ! bid yon livelong terrace reascend : 
Replace each vista ; straighten every bend ; 
Shut out the Thames : shall that ignoble thing 
Approach the presence of great Ocean's King! 
No, let barbaric glories feast his eyes, 
August pagodas round his palace rise. 
And finished Richmond open to his view 
44 A work to wonder at— perhaps a w — Row.* 

Chambers had gone on to describe the kind 
of masquerade scenes in which the Eastern 
court amuses itself— 4 menageries, manufacto- 
ries, fortified towns with weir porta, streets, 
temples, markets, shops, tribunals, criminal 
trials, executions, gibbets, &&' This is sarcasti- 
cally travestied : — 

4 This to achieve no foreign aids we try — 
Thy gibbets, Bagshot ! shall our wants supply. 
Hounslow, whose heath sublimer terror fills, 

* ' Nature shall joio yon— time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at — perhaps s Stows !' 

Pope's EpUtU mi TaeU. 
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Shall with her gibbet* lend her powder nills.* 
Here too, O King of Vengeance in thy fane 
Tremendous Wilkes shall rattle bis gold 

chain rf- 
And round that fane on many a Tyburn tree 
Hang fragments dire of Newgate history ! 
On this shall Holland's dying speech be read ; 
Here Ihtfe** confession, and his wooden head ; 
While all the minor plunderers of the age 
(Too numerous far for this contracted page). 
The Rwbys, CaicrafU, Mungos, Bradahaics, 

there 
In straw-stuffed effigy shall kick the air ! 

♦ * * * 

Brentford with London charms wfll we adorn, 
Brentford, the bishopric of Parson Home, 
There at one glance, the royal eye shall meet 
Each varied beauty of St James's Street 
Stout Tcdbotl there shall ply with hackney 

chair, 
And Patriot Betty fix her fruit-shop there, 
like distant thunder now the coach of state 
Rolls o'er the bridge, that groans beneath its 

weight 
The Court hath crossed the stream ; the sports 

begin: 
Now Novell { preaches of rebellion's sin ; 
And as the powers of his strong pathos rise, 
Lo ! brazen tears fall from Sir Fletcher** eyes ; 
While, skulking round the pews, that babe of 

grace, 
Who ne'er before at sermon showed his face, 
See Jemmy Tioitcher\\ shambles. Stop ! stop 

thief! 
He's stol'n the Earl of Denbigh's handkerchief! 
Let Barrtngton arrest him in mock fury, 

And Mansfield hang the knave without a jury. 

* * * * 

But, hark ! the voice of battle shouts from far : 

The Jews and Maccaronis are at war. 

The Jews prevail, and, thundering from the 

stocks, 
They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles 

Fox. 
Fair Schwellenbergen smiles the sport to see, 
And all the maids of honour cry He 1 He !— 
Be these the rural pastimes that attend 
Great Brunswick's leisure— these shall best un- 
bend 
His royal mind, whene'er from state withdrawn 
He treads the velvet of his Richmond lawn ; 
These shall prolong his Asiatic dream, 
Though Europe's balance trembles on its 
beam.' 

AH this, our readers see, is not a very high 

* Here is Walpolefi hand distinctly ; fee his lively 
descriptions of the damage* done at Strawberry Hill 
by the explosion of these mills. 

J Written while Wilkes was Sheriff of London, 
when it was feared he would rattle his chain a 
year longer as Lord Mayor. — Original Note, 

t Earl Talbot, then Lord Steward, Wilkes's an- 
tagonist. 

§ Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford, 
had preached a high Tory sermon on King Charles's 
martyrdom, 31st January, 1772, before the House of 
Commons, for which be was thanked, bat afterwards 
MtUhanked. 

I A well-known nick-name for Lord Sandwich. 



order of satire. Its chief merit now is the live- 
ly exposure of Chambers's nonsense ; but its 
great vogue at the time was owing undoubt- 
edly to its ridicule of the King's personal ha- 
bits and tastes — a sure enough road to tem- 
porary popularity, of which we cannot wonder 
that Walpole and Mason should live to be 
ashamed, and particularly when they subse- 
quently saw their own more polished malevo- 
lence grossly travestied by the vulgar impu- 
dence of Peter Pindar, who, we have no doubt, 
drew much of his muddy inspiration from the 
Heroic Epistle. The Muse of Mason had in 
those base hands degenerated, to use his own 
illustration, into a ' drab ;' and he testified his 
repentance by directing in his will the repub- 
lication of those works only to which he had 
prefixed his name. 

How Mr. Mitford could state that Walpole 
conducted this and the subsequent productions 
of the same class through the press, is to us 
incomprehensible, for the very contrary is 
plainly established in the Letters which he 
edits. About a year after the Epistle appear- 
ed the second satire, under the title of a 
Postscript to the Heroic Epistle — which, if 
not so light and lively as its predecessor, was 
equally vigorous and venomous. This remark- 
able piece, though frequently alluded to, and 
mentioned by name, and largely quoted in the 
Correspondence, the editor, roost strange to 
say, seems not to have seen or heard of— cer- 
tainly never to have read, as we shall show by 
and by : at present we refer to it only to dis- 
prove, as the following statement will do, the 
assertion that Walpole conducted these things 
through the press. The MS. of the second 
satire Mason sent up to town to a common 

friend, one Dr. ,* to be by him delivered 

to Walpole, who was to keep it till called for 
by a secret emissary of Mason's, who ultimately 
was to send it to the press. So alarmed was Wal- 
pole at the idea of having any connexion with 
the publication — so impatient to get rid of the 
MS., that he would not trust so tardy and un- 
safe a communication as the post, but actually 
despatched a special express all the way from 
London to York, to urge Mason to relieve him 
from this terrible deposit. Mason, very much 
surprised, it seems, at this panic, writes in re- 
ply :— 

* As to the Dr., you may be quite as easy on his 
subject, and have nothing to do but to seal the 
pacquet up, and send it to him by your servant 

* The editor does not say whether be finds this 
blank in the original correspondence. We should 
like to know who the doctor was. We are some- 
what inclined to suspect Dr. Brokleaby, an able, 
amiable, and generous man, but a very keen politician. 
Walpole says, however, the doctor seemed almost 
as frightened at his commission as he was himself;— 
and that is not like Brocklesby. 
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prnry to it, I give you Full liberty 10 burn *ft in> 

ybtt 'tifcf bet nsiufca tt'^ '^rW&mf^Wr?.' 
Bat fork's sake >no more 'expressed i"I- haVd 
been i a* m v <wit'« end it* iaccount iforl tki*i)-*yo\t i{ 

pp. USt.MS.l^Ii; ,.:!< ,:o>,-.?.'. I.ii.: .,I.».;I.V/ .lull 
— >«!i»' /-.ill jim • .7 rl«;;[if):J-ir.'I I'-'i' J •»•''.' 'L 1 :''' 

, ;tyere are, w><m f ftWW ; IeU^» t s^eral .jn^-, 
WtipRs fliafc ;w alpoj* w^ t ^^ly« jgftQl-an^^ 
ty,iiio4^r.m4f eVjBrt^a.ti^e,, af^bptft t^se, 
pu}>I^t^R8; V; Th^e .^tft, mjgto .es^roe^e, 
notjcfi ^ ft^fel^ss.ed^rr^ut ^w^u^a^ 
W« ™h W rH .^^wtwjiifrfe .AWP Jffc 

mucT^asi «^ <on©i.pf >.W8P • J^SftnfJtolW 
nave conducted nan a dozen, .flfjjie.ni #ptf*#/!f 

* d\m^<>fa in 




good 'gbldeij gftaVeas „_.„„._ __„ ^ ._. 
taWpe&dii, by ariotWe*V Wwmh&uefti'suDl^ 
Of <great« r se>vj«e ;<;ibis*s all «k«an> feayu4>tit Itfie 
ddtailiat? the;patter. iaiU^Uyeouvahd you shall 
feavejtiitfo* firat^?^^ppQrt4rtJty»WvJ»lv, L p.£6. > 

Xhe^, ; ibyi and ty r , to; , allay ^WdpeW*: ^TftT 
abput, the,,,/?p*(^r*p4 he toils .fyim, that ;tto 

J^rsp^, VfiW) lft, .,«!. -.:i;j- ;{.!;*. .Ii..'t -ill -a; "-W, .'M 
. ..;..!: «»> .,!' W-.h\mi^ ..;,., J.-7/ 1 ; • : ' n« -. 1 •>•;> c 

* fo call for, tfye parcel Ja, no^j»y My^mejm&Jq^m 
whom you suspect, but the young man, who- re- 
ceivetftlje } teh g^ftfeti gpihieas'lortWe 'list ? On 
his prudfcnlde anil 1 good management VtUn Mfj 

-.- ! ii-:.^;!i: i»,!v,' t -."i:. -j I'. '!»> ;;!i:>>.iif:-» ,Vi\r.'. >-. v«l 

ini this i» fofkfcer' eiqplaitfe* bjr' a* line in -the 
Postscript iteelfiwlikh/ftjj^'tnite die 'author 

4j*Mlli'-wb«fa wi - r!Mi, - :, i i:,: <-• - "<.ii-..:.Wi. { -m!i 




''/p^ glittering orlia— arid what endeared, them 
t : , i t i nioVe, ' ' ' '" 

•'i^h^ittering^rbv^ewior^df^tWebore !l 
-nOH George the4^ob^l, J the'^racioasi andltfee 
great' ' [ - 

,Masoi>,i^e<*n^ had. employed aiyfc>ung< friend 
to eonvey (fed M8. of tlie vEpirtle^toAlnion 
-th*> publisher^ alrf Alniori; ^1* ftott^ ; h^ttitf- 
tion aii4 delay, (^hich Mason attnbute<}. { .t9 a 

£W ten,, guineas* ,; !„ ; .,. i, ./j „.:•// v..-.;! -m •.;.; 
Tbe 8ubse^i»ent publittations^ wbMi tbe-edt- 
tor thinkri were pasaied tbfroHg|V the p Hess tyr 
W^lpole, were in truth' i^i the h^flk, of a, sitt^lar 
—perhajM in all the cases the wwe-^n^saTy. 



ItvFekrtrfry^ l^^Mris^^ forth fwTth««tfJ 
secn^y vtbenSArdwoIogloal B^feile; ? ^ artd^in 
Mttyfollbw^'H ^%/a^yt^WS6^riia 
Jenyns andL.Dean Tucker, under 1 iSie" tille A of 

e^)^f pf ( fU^^>f».iec^ r^iwp^ (W «h m^Ua^iu- 
cognifcov btJt! j^;*Upf^ei<Maaon!iftia«dir^at 
thefjn^^kt*be»!reco^i^i^»fr»m'«t)lie»*^^ 
pen **^ttie Bewk^jtikfc^ 'Th^v.^ioiJ' Em- 
ployed on this occasion, Mason,, t&fs^ Walpqle, 
was^MK^inei; ;>l F^ \^'^,.,,^ 



, li; 



?T. 



^W> I W» ^P 1 fPW^.^ ^ cqnceal .^mfelf 
on a jpr^^Qcpasipn, ^bWu^^.fW^Wlu^T 

fer he disguised himself en milUatre, $34 managed 

"•-Bllt'tttfi clea^thtt« ! wheii : rii€j j^Witoif assorted 
that Walpole conducted ^ these pK^ei tjhrough 
the^Vess, M could 1 not^Th'ave r^d^^he letters 

>W j^hisj.jip^rwg^ibutaUU^trang^ 
faotrottJhfr editoR^ ign<)ratoe ofthe. xP*^iA»ip/ 
itsel6Wof^wiiKh^fb<y^£^^^^fhse1f Mriishes 
us with the most indisputable evMence. We 
rfr ust t flrkr6b9erye ! th^tlri 'lift' fr^ii^einiibe- 
Va'tfons 1 aVid ndtices' of tUSse i W tfrt^he , m'enfibns 
the t ,.; t Herpjc Jpj^^, ^ ^JSpisfleV.to .Skf b- 
bear^^e.^f^r^^ojogicftl; ^pj^Viiawl 1 so 
jbrt^^*. but,iiM>t ,once,;!we bfilie.vi f the fEdst- 
script C f b\it as both the letter- writers ^mention 
^'nay eVettjair wb -hiv^ said/ q**Wthe "Post- 
script 1 otef «nd ,4 6ve*"agaiTiV w^s^bjW.the 
^toTr'mustiiaVeihbu^m tnat'tHer^wlls Veaily 

itself, and therefore took no more^tice" of it. 
As.tQ^ia.^vieffiba^ing raajl^ ^e leAV/es : MH in 
no-!d<Mibt.idt /«lh».>In.i the MwUscnpir. taakdst 
many sneei* J«ii thei-Kipto iUtrt»e 'BTe^ tifeee 



♦i:,!..! 



' ^l^'lhofe^^ft^Ifeve^ Harmless 1 tifllM 
' B^ astevf l HoW } ifWh knd h^ow lohg s theV #»k ; 
Proud"df ii 1 SW^lb4<jrd,^^r i 'hb^ !l foT hfdrel 
^Thttu^'J^Ss^is^festwltli 

-thai ilr, Jenkinson (the first Lord Liverpool) 
was 1 too <x>nsidecahle<AirpeTSoiif-^too well en- 
titled to ^ many a soote ; words— U> suit th4 
intended sarcasm, aflii'^^'^em'Uy^ 

with ^^eajaeafaTrt^u- .!,,•<..[/. t,....l >:. v.^.j. I ^y 

-in; h < /..,il:7/ ,1)14, AuiH !•;.«. i u -«:j , ;. dit. i' r„H i 

'if you know a dirtier and 2ess oonnrfeniM^iiSiln 
•iliKtt I * * * '« 'widsVnM .WisWifs ^artfe *yl- 
^Z^, jfoWwill dtf ti^fiivdn^^'Wfe^on him:^ 

to.wW* *%ye*t<>r, .^ejliljr IWPWnJK,»o)ytttng 
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probably to the second Ikw*- . . 

.- Oh^Xwa^^iiiftaA^iigtie^-arid ie*e^4d*fja* 
,, T UtaWWtagto wwd HM-twm^.ol!)^ foe* 



.k>jsj 



►id 



*?* 



9*J| 

•nun* 

Venih 
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•f *fiT7l< •« iii l'i: 'j.'P'i-: T«« tiT'»M!j{ •!!}/".'-•;•)»•. 

^'Xni noW^y ftufte,Uty feme ! ,is ! fi'xtt As'fa& ; 
" ! t«WMf 39 fWlJltfofeV©'}* 1 ^ Iha'tdf" 
' I k^fae -Vigour of thy ekgle «.to&f u> '••■• 
-"I know^riy^tmn* oWfJicr^ae ear d/ AJw^. 4 ' 

Ill •-!• i ;tli<i{ .i!»i«{w "l«» •»u«i ,J-m-,,;!.j ••mv.»:ii* <i/it 

ThaEmg kfad'tfienrebently nemewedrthewfoet 
at tportswioufcfey audi tbeisatiiAt put*ul»i!hrai 

Oh'"' ,f ? N.-l" ..V 1 -1 "1« in!'. .-Jr. !„ir. '; J.J-.II51-..J 

-.*t .••!«{ «i: Iwltli.// •.iL^lLi^the^jf.'"* |,,; *'•'•' 
Perchbftee ito pKrooV Spit bead's imperial, bay* ™ i ! 
The*, ahouldi he /tee, a* .other folks .Have-ftee* . i 

;Tba±,shipa % towa aw^^ ! ftn^^^ < «eaf 1 are i gf€W, 



Against that people raise tljeir, rebel yoice^. . . • 
If this they dare, the thunder of hWfsoti&, J *' 
Rolling in deep-toned energy along, 
'•Stall sWR« With ftuflh^ ^l^Ad 'bolf each ^^M-' 
— ''■ want's ka«ey^ N»"— .1 ?>;..- ."i ; :«" ..>;•.,{ !h 
Who, dead to duty, senseless e'en to shames'' ' 
Betrayed his country. Yes, ye faithless crew, 
< Hi* Abused (vengeance shall your erimc* pursue. 




'Aftt^' HoiHe mb^isWrmg' bf-thV fcln , d I , pi tfoe ; 
'^ter ^attetfitfts k'bifeuer tMiei'atid promise* | 
'^fW^lfiRitiiHtfbf'mihe:^ • '»•"' «^i" 

>n» <i«J )V. ■/::!.!• ji:i -Jiif /«< Ir.Ji.iihrfl- !'»•.(( 

i«"Yi s^rf , ^1WWditf^^^d«Iiiiy<» ,, ' ;, -' !, { 

• .W^rtoftotnithi hfwrtjthfelttlm^iyiiift;! I II 

l»<Tha*i-Jay tshalLJiVe,v though Court. an* Grub 

f o..f VStFMMiflfrx ».u. ; ii.Mi*/* .^ "^ • M V 

Your voung Marcellus wajanpt Vorn t<^/Ji^.. i: 

The Muse shall nurse him up to man's estate, 

And break the black. asperity of /ate.' 

we ^mM^!^M;0 ^ e 

meaning ef] ^.i passage, Vib^ .Be, ^cludee 
with a menace more intelligible, though some- 

vMBW^m^tT.l, -h, ,dw..|. ..,/ ./,;V. ! 
J ': Wrtn^ntte^e tff^tfWWih Chmese ftrfrjts, 



: ?ut#ms^ 



fcoufrts, 
*ihve»t €ainiFre I «d^m'» Mijgp,-' ''<>' 



Siretob j^u^^avSa^A^^anoVbictjo^ l|a»no 
Fit garbage for the hell-hound infamy.' ^ M , v 

Jr. ill /f'insui ••;it 'to ■.•nit-!' i ;/' -•'•I ••'^ i' i 

These yagu^ ^n^^hyp^ef^ ^raK^ea, 
pointed at no individual object, and in which 

fury signifying nothing. The last couple^ iq 
the only one that shows much vigour even of 
«Kpfmj^n(;Jit ie a^rikjn^KOtre, iwrtaiul|r, *nd 
all Jwe filifegr A'wi, M#qgl4upef hape : c^ropara-r 
tively few could tell where it. ocei|rs f,}>^W •* 
the writer himself became subsequently one 
jsf ^^iVAiti^^^c^w/fxbauged. hidz/paUty, add 
reconciled hi nwelt* . with- ibei tGwirt^ > we » oat nbt 
wonder at his never having claimed the author- 
ahifi \>x\>. j;iiii«»/ li-. ih .•/:-;; o;" » t.i.,J jjm.i'// 
ii;> Having > tiuuaj . explained wfcat 1 we thi«k >itha 
edi^^/imia^preheDai^n^^onoefnii^ thteeitva 
satires, .i^b /ppooeed fio. make aome-^obserraiiona 
on the-othar [portions pf 4be/poi:reaporide^oew i 
Of the whole series of Walpole's letters we 
arek.iiicliiie^, t^uplaoe.^hi^ ,li^t,in, ialrinMo 
value a» well\asjia<wder tf npublkfetiw <i The 
subjects are more limited, — the p*Kies--a>e so 

^odj aoA)ig«pua in^thejr /c^mfttunicaiipna; on 
it^e^sn»Ufers^thatbn.ibe pointe nihaeh.iin)i]ld 
pfbbaWjfb^'^^t'intei^Urig'lhey'rfpe obeoUi 1 
an*^ttiatife«Ii XWtnWrestJWal^^^haW 
is, for the most part, much below m'^ "usual 
level ; while Mason^a lette 

Hat Ba / d; , aoi : ' , *ouia ,, De wo 

'thatiheyfc&iJ up 1 ffie'sL 
't)ofe. ,: .Wore We proceed 
sideratidnsteat CK&e.leit 
gratify 6W readers jby'aoili 
fed chiiracteHsficy, of m 
i When^fanb'uhcing 06 11 
'of Gobk's /discoveries; In " 



• ^TJife admiralty haVe dragged the whole ocean, 
'«ntf ! caajjhti nelhfhg^bAtrft^.fry "of trtigrbWii 
wWrnds whiehihud s|i|^>e4 tfawu^h the -meshes- ttf 
the%ariiawi ? B seV-MLai!. J »•; f»«-r. ^-..inui in<\ 

'.:•::: >i((»!j-, Iirin'jfV/ J.-.f •."h; ll-.H// , 7i.it ■•»!? 'to 

nates two iWali«ka>ao«rBV whe^ri'h^ s*lys i! thHA 
ihe tetUJrsJ i^ the '^U^ 'AMqum*--'* >"'< ! { 

i!-.'.{// «:•.':•.'- ': '?•• *?*j\j i 'fill !<• vJi'j.v :':'.u i».;r, 

"»• f*bw^clearl> #Mt 'a ' jitf ^Uf ft^eh 'EteaVeth 
fiml andjFingf Juines wteit a ' kttyta&4r^£ I8d. 
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When he was lamenting to Ins nephew's 
lawyer that, the prodigality of that unhappy 
youth would ruin the family estate and alien- 
ate Houghton, the legist — 

•answered, the law hates a perpetuity. Not 
all perpetuities, said I, — not those of lawsuit*? — 
L95. 

The summer of 1778 was a singularly fine 
one ; it was, said Walpole, Italy m a green 
gown. 

Of the perseverance of the ministry in at- 
tempting to reduce America, he says, — 

1 Firmness retires where practicability finishes? 
and then obstinacy undertakes the business.* — 
1.46. 

Talking of Wraxall's vanity and presump- 
tion in forcing himself into every kind of noto- 
riety, he ad<£ — 

4 1 fear he will come to an untimely beginning fa 
the House of Commons.'— u. 148. 

When Lord Carlisle, then young and inex- 
perienced in business, was appointed to treat 
with the Americans, who Walpole was per- 
suaded would not treat, he says with, as the 
result showed, equal sagacity and wit — 

* Lord Carlisle is named one of the commissioners, 
and is very fit to make a treaty that will not be 
" 4. 846. 



' I wonder,' said Lady Barrymore (to Walpole) 
1 why people only say as poor as Job and never 
m rwhy for in one part of his life he had great 
riches.' ' Yes,' said I, ' Madam, but then they 
pronounce his name differently and call him Jobb.' 
— ii. 231. 

These few extracts will at least prove that 
Walpole would have done his pen injustice if 
he had been serious when he complained in 
January 1782 that ' his goose quill nod grown 
grey* (ii. 214). Indeed it never grew grey. 
The letters of his later life are in general 
equal to any he ever wrote in vivacity — supe- 
rior, perhaps, both in pleasantry and in good 
sense ; and if these to Mason are less agreea- 
ble, it is attributable to the unamiable and 
often repulsive character of the subjects which 
principally occupied the correspondents. There 
are also some social gossip and several pass- 
ing notices and judgments of the publications 
of the day, which are not without amusement 
and interest, but they are, we may say, stifled 
in the heat and pressure of partisan politics. 

History tells us but too well the activity 
and malignity of the spirit of faction which 
disgraced the first twenty years of the reign of 
George HI., but there is something peculiarly 



offensive when one is admitted to see the inte- 
rior process of the dirty work. Lively as then 
satires may appear, and satisfactory as it is to 
know the truth as to the authors and their 
motives, it is painful to see such men prosti- 
tuting such abilities on subjects so disre- 
putable*— which at the time they were afraid, 
and in their latter and better days as h am ed to 
avow. Here we have Walpole, die son of a 
most unscrupulous minister, and himself an 
enormous and scandalous instance of political 
jobbery, holding Jive lucrative state sinecures — 
and Mason, a reverend pluralist, the creature 
of Royal and aristocratical patronage, holding 
Jive ecclesiastical preferments (two of which 
were wholly, and two others nearly sinecure) — 
affecting a high strain of purity and public 
spirit, and conspiring to bring both Church and 
State, the authority of the Government, and 
even the person of the Sovereign, into odium 
and contempt : and all with no other, or at 
least no better motive — on Walpole's part cer- 
tainly, and we believe on Mason's — than their 
personal vexation at being disappointed of 
some additional favours, and frustrated in the 
accomplishment of some additional jobs. 

We have heretofore proved from bis own 
evidence, and the reports of the Commission- 
ers of inquiry, that the clue to all the intrica- 
cies of Walpole's political feelings lay in those 
five sinecure places, one of winch, humble in 
rank, but producing above 4000/. a-year, he 
wished to render what he called * more inde- 
pendent;' and another of 1400/., which, hold- 
ing for his brother's life, he wanted to have for 
his own. These were very natural wishes on 
his part, though it would have been indecent 
on the part of any minister to have granted 
them ; but it is beyond all patience to see the 
rancour generated by their rejection assuming 
so impudent a mask of purity and patriotism. 
Of Mason's motives we have no such direct 
evidence; but enough appears to justify a 
suspicion that the ' vanity' and * ambition' 
which Gray early remarked in him, having 
been stimulated by the rapidity of his first 
preferments (through the patronage of Lord 
Holderness), he grew dissatisfied with remain- 
ing for some years only Hector of Aston and 
of Driffield, Canon and Precentor of York, 
and King's Chaplain ! — 



* A canon ! — that's a place too 
No, Doctor, you shall be a dean ! 
A dozen canons round your stall 
And you the tyrant of them all.' 

Nay, we doubt whether a deanery would hare 
satisfied Mason — for we find him very severe 
on the bench of bishops, and so indignant at 
the appointment of Dr. Markham to the arch- 
bishopric of York, in 1770, that he soon after 
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preached a sermon in that cathedral in which 
he had the impertinence to intimate that he 
would not accept a bishopric, aad this foolish 
bravado was accompanied with so much in- 
temperance and faction, that Walpole, not 
over squeamish in such matters, persuaded him 
to suppress it No one can doubt that this 
nolo episcopttri may be well translated sour 
grapes. When, by and by— as in the due 
course of such a friendship was sure to happen 
— these associates quarrelled, Walpole jeered 
Mason with his nolo episcopari pledge, and 
hoped 'his antipathy to a bishopric had sub- 
sided ;' while Mason — whether slyly or simply 
we know not (for the letter itself is not given) 
— condoled with Walpole on the loss of one 
of those sinecures the tenure of which had 
been so long the object of his solicitude. It 
was, we suspect, some dissatisfaction with Lord 
Holderaess for not being sufficiently zealous in 
pushing him still higher, that occasioned 
Mason's quarrel with his early patron, to whom 
he dedicated the first edition of his poems in 
a very fulsome panegyric, but had subsequently 
become so hostile that he abstained from fre- 
quenting Strawberry Hill, lest he should be 
obliged to meet the Peer, who had a villa in 
the neighbourhood, and * whose face he wished 
never to see again.' Walpole reciprocates 
this amiable feeling by giving him hopes that 
the impediment was likely to be soon re- 
moved — 

4 Your old friend passes by me very often air- 
ing, and I am told looks ghastly and going? — i. 
139. 

When at last Lord Holderaess goes, Walpole 
congratulates Mason that — 

4 The talisman is removed that prohibited your 
\ to this part of the world.' — i. 377. 



And the pious Mason congratulates himself 
that his quarrel with his * old friend' dispenses 
him from the ' trouble which under former 
circumstances would have fallen on him' of 
following him to the fiumiy vault — which he 
■ow sends his curate to do, while he himself 
remains, he says, 'contentedly* — where? — in 
the parsonage-house which Lord Holderness's 
patronage had enabled him to render an ele- 
gant and even luxurious residence ! (i. 375.) 
We doubt the content, but we can have no 
doubt about the good feeling of the writer. 

It is evident that it was prior to the compo- 
sition of the Heroic Epistle that Mason had re- 
ceived some serious discouragement in his pro- 
fessional ambition ; for in May 1772, before 
he had seen Sir William Chambers's book, he 
writes to Walpole: — 

4 1 hear (for I have not seen the paper) that it 
vol. lxzziz. 6 



has been printed as a piece of news, that I have 
resigned my chaplainship, and a cause assigned 
for it, which I fear will offend Lord Hertford 
[Walpole's cousin, then Lord Chamberlain]. 1 
could wish, therefore, if it came easily into con- 
versation, that you would assure his Lordship 
that my intention for resigning (for it is at 
present only intention) arises merely from my 
resolution of not aiming at any further ecclesias- 
tical preferment, but to sit down uti conviva satur 
in a parsonage which I have built for that pur- 
pose?— vol. l pp. 25, 26. 

To this Walpole replies : — 

* I have told Lord Hertford of the injurious 
manner in which your thoughts of resigning the 
chaplainship have been represented in the news- 
papers, and' of the obliging expressions you have 
used towards him in offering to give it up. For 
myself, I assure you, dear Sir, that next to the 
pleasure I should have if it was in my power to 
do you service, the greatest satisfaction I can en- 
joy is to assist in delivering you from attendance 
on a court : a station below your sentiments and 
merit' — vol. i. p. 27. 

And it happens singularly enough that the 
very next sentence of this letter is Walpole's an- 
nouncement to Mason of Chambers's work : — 

' I have read Chambers's book. It is more extra- 
vagant than the worst Chinese paper, and is writ- 
ten in wild revenge against Brown [Capability 
Brown] ; the only surprising consequence is, that 
it is laughed at, and it is not likely to be adopted, 
as I expected ; for nothing is so tempting to fools 
as advice to deprave taste.' — Ibid. 

As to the resignation of the Chaplaincy, 
the foregoing extract gives us a stronger im- 
pression of disappointed appetite, than of a 
conviva satur; and in the Walpoliana, we 
find a much more probable explanation of that 
event, which we shall produce by and by. 

But whether Mason resigned his Chaplaincy 
from happy contentment as he writes, or from 
keen mortification as Walpole believed, thus 
much is certain, that within a month or two 
after the resignation he commenced his long 
series of bitter lampoons on the Court. 

We cannot without wonder and shame look 
back on the state of the public mind at that 
period, when Wilkes had brawled and Junius 
thundered, and Mason and Walpole squibbed 
(it is their own phrase) the whole nation into 
a ferment, and we may say, a frenzy of alarm 
for its liberties — which never had been in less 
danger — and of distrust against a sovereign 
who was not only by personal character un- 
ambitious and unenterprising, but from his 
lively appreciation of the very title by which 
he held his crown, and his scrupulous reve- 
rence for legality, was less inclined, we believe, 
thau any prince that ever reigned, to encroach 
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on the rights of his people. How flimsy, bow 
false were all the pretences ; how ridiculous, 
how contemptible al! the bugbears with which 
greedy and unprincipled factions succeeded, 
each for its season, in disordering the public 
intellect 1 — that England was in danger of be- 
ing subjugated by a standing army of Scotch 
Jacobites! — that 'great BrunswicJP was, if 
not a Jacobite, planning, and actually pur- 
suing a scheme of despotism more arbitrary 
and complete than James himself had contem- 
plated ! — that juries were to be suppressed ! — 
parliaments abrogated — and what not ? — Nay, 
the mania rose to such a height that the House 
of Commons was induced to pass the most 
flagrantly absurd and inconsistent vote — the 
merest Irish bull that ever was made — that 
4 the power of the Crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished ;' — and 
this Resolution was the crowning work of a 
period of faction during which the King might 
reasonably have trembled for his Crown — 
when we know that he even contemplated the 
possibility of being forced to retire to his Ger- 
man dominions, when all his public acts were 
thwarted, his personal friends and servants 
proscribed, his private life ridiculed and insulted, 
and the influence and power which the Crown 
had formerly derived from its American colonies 
not only lost, but lost through the prevalence, 
the establishment, the triumph of the anti- 
monarchical and republican principle. The 
very act of passing such a Resolution was the 
most notorious and indisputable proof of its 
utter falsehood. Little susceptible of shame 
as public assemblies are, the House that had 
passed this Resolution in opposition and 
defiance to all their own former votes, seemed 
to feel its inconsistency, and in a few days 
after contritely passed new votes in opposition 
and defiance to it. Such are the effects of 
faction. In all that multitudinous clamour 
there was not we believe one really sincere 
opinion that the Constitution was in danger, or 
that any, the wildest or most slavish courtier, 
contemplated the slightest infraction of it. 
It was a struggle on the part of the parlia- 
mentary gladiators to get into place; while 
their anonymous allies were — besides whatever 
party zeal they might feel — instigated by the 
keener spur of personal offence and private 
animosity. We confidently believe that so it 
was as to Junius ; we long since knew it was 
so with Walpole — and we have now strong 
evidence that so it was with Mason. 

Of Walpole'8 motives, touched on in a pre- 
ceding page, we have given a detailed expla- 
nation in former numbers, and particularly in 
our review of his Memoirs of George HI., to 
which we beg leave to refer any one who may 
wish to form an accurate estimate of the his- 
torical value of his testimony m to either the 



persons or the events of this reiga ; but as 
there is no part of his writings where bis par- 
tiality and malevolence break out more strong- 
ly than in these letters to Mason, we think it 
our duty to bring again before our readers the 
extraordinary and, we repeat, morbid m fhtenee 
which the peculiar circumstances of bis chief 
sinecures exercised on his whole political, and 
indeed private life. Believing as we do that 
Walpole is likely to be considered as the his- 
torian of his own times, it is especially neces- 
sary to show with how many — not grain* but 
— bushels of allowance his evidence must be 
seasoned. 

The income of his great place in the Ex- 
chequeV, amounting latterly to at least 4200/. 
a-year, was made up of profits on the supply 
of a vast number of small articles, chiefly offi- 
cial stationery. The bills for these articles were 
always subject to examination and check by 
the Treasury, and, even when allowed, to delay 
in the payments. To free himself from this 
check, or at least to secure liberal and prompt 
payment, and thus make himself what be calls 
* independent,* was the grand object of his 
policy ; — for it we find that he endeavoured to 
propitiate every new minister (we believe with- 
out exception) ; and we know that in many 
instances, and we have reason to believe that 
in all, the failure of these unreasonable solici- 
tations was followed by the most malignant 
antipathy to the reluctant parties. Even his 
near relation, and best, if not only, beloved 
friend Conway, became the object of his dis- 
gust when, on coming into office, he declined 
to force from his colleagues the accomplish- 
ment of this job. On this point he broke with 
George Grenville and Lord Bute. When in 
the beginning of the reign of George 1IL, the 
reversion of this office was granted to Mr. 
Martin which, though it could do him no pos- 
sible injury, he stomached it as an unpardona- 
ble injury and affront ; and all his subsequent 
letters are full of sarcasms and sometimes ca- 
lumnies against his unfortunate reversioner— 
unfortunate in every way, for Walpole not 
only traduced but out-lived him. So sharp 
was this enmity that Walpole was anxious 
that in a new edition of the Epistle Mason 
should find * a niche for his expectant heir/ 
The other great sinecure place was in the Cus- 
toms, admittedly of 1400/. a-year, but we sus- 
pect a good deal more ; this, however, he held, 
as we have before said, only for his brother 
Edward's life, who was eleven years older than 
he. Walpole endeavoured as early as Mr. 
Pelham's time to have his own life added to 
the patent, and, on being refused, broke with 
the relhams, and set about revenging himself 
on them by writing his calumnious Memoirs 
of George II ; but he still lived in hopes of 
obtaining this addition, or at all events of 
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having the office re-granted to him if hk brother 
should die. He himself tells us how these 
hopes were annihilated : — 

* The place in the Customs held by my brother, 
but the far greater share of which had been be- 
queathed to me by my father's will for my 
brother's life, was granted in reversion to Jenkin- 
son, private secretary to Lord Bute, I was, I con- 
fess, much provoked at this grant, and took occa- 
sion of fomenting the til-humour against the 
favourite, who had thus excluded me from the 
possibility of obtaining the continuance of that 
place to myself in case of my brother's death.'-— 
Memoirs of George III^ vol. i. p. 265. 

And as on his disappointment from Pelhara he 
took his revenge by writing his Memoirs of 
George iZ, so on this disappointment from 
Bute he set about his Memoirs of George III. 
But, bv a just retribution, these two works ex- 
hibit the most indisputable proofs of the cor- 
ruption and malignity of the writer, and afford 
the best justification of the ministers he tra- 
duces. 

From these two affairs is to be dated Wal- 
pole's special rancour against the King, Lord 
Bute, and the whole Court and Government — 
his constant professions of terror at Scottish 
influence, long after Lord Bute's influence had 
vanished — his coalition with Mason, who, we 
have no doubt, at his instigation assumed for 
his satires the pseudonyme of Malcolm Mac- 
gregor — and a degree of violence, acharne- 
ment, against Scotland and the Scotch which 
seems almost absolute insanity. As this is 
really the chief feature, and certainly the 
greatest curiosity of these volumes, we must 
give our readers some specimens of this patri- 
otism. He tells Mason : — 

4 Your writings will outlive the laws of Eng- 
land — I scorn to say Britain, since it implies 
Scotland:— L 156. 

Again: — 

* Prithee leave England to its folly — to its ruin 
— to the Scotch. They have reduced her to a 
skeleton, and the bones will stick in their own 
throats.' — 

Alarmed and shocked, as he affects to be — 
and as we believe in his sane moments he really 
was — at war in general, and at war with 
Prance especially, he is equally so at the pros- 
pect of a good understanding with her, which 
he thinks can only be a scheme to forward the 
project of the Scotch for enslaving Eng- 

' Lord Stormont is the negotiator, and Lord 
Mansfield, who has not courage even to be Chan- 
cellor, has courage and villany enough to assist 
hmkk enshmng us, as the Chancellor [of France 



— Maupeou] has enslaved his own country.'— 
i. 76. 

Even when at last the war has broken out, and 
England is, he says, * disgraced and ruined, and 
can never again be what it has been,' he has 
still one consolation left : — 

* Scotland will not triumph.' — i. 349. 

' The victories of France will be over the Scots. 
.... Dr. Franklin has triumphed over a Scot 
Ambassador.' — L 352. 

And he urges his fellow-labourer to * pursue 
that idea ' in some future libel on the Court i 
As matters looked worse, there was amidst 
the general gloom * one comfortable thought ' 
— that America had been 

* inspired to chastise the traitor Scots that attack- 
ed her. They have made a blessed harvest of 
their machinations. If there is a drachm of sense 
under a Crown, a Scot hereafter will be reckoned 
pestilential^ — i. 39. 

So, when he wishes to stigmatise the object of 
his own peculiar vexation, he has no worse 
name to call him by than MacJenkinson. In 
August 1778, because Lord Mansfield was a 
Scot, Walpole believes that the Chief Justice 
has ' drawn out, servilely copied, and recom- 
mended ' for imitation the successive steps of 
James II. ; only doubting whether he has done 
so * in order that the House of Hanover may 
be ruined ' by such ' manoeuvres ' — or whether 
he really hopes to consolidate a despotism for 
them — and 

4 flatters himself he could succeed where Jeffries 
and the Jesuits failed.' — ii. 18 ; 

in other words, as Mason versifies it, inculcates 
bond-fide the doctrine 

* That rests on right divine all regal claims, 
And gives to George whate'er it give to James: 

— Ep. to Shebbeare. 

As we have seen, in the first of the satires, 
Lord Mansfield will — 

* Hang the knave without a jury: 

Even in the Protestant riots of 1780, the dis- 
ordered imagination of Walpole sees a new 
Popish Plot fomented, if not devised, by the 
King, Lord Mansfield, and the Ministers, for the 
purpose of getting rid of juries and parlia- 
ments, and establishing a military tyranny on 
the ruins of the constitution : — 

4 Anti-Catholicism seems not only to have had 
little, but even only a momentary hand in the 
riots. I am indiued to believe that a Court plot 
was engrafted early on the prospect of tumults* 
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80 tow and fueh no-preeautiona were taken, that 
it is not very injurious to conclude that a necessity 
for calling the army together to suppress an in- 
surrection was no very disagreeable opportunity. 
It has certainly answered so roundly, that I do be- 
lieve the machinist [the King?] would forgive 
the imputation in consideration of the honour it 
would do his policy. Lord Mansfield [whose 
house and library had been burned] has risen 
like a Phoenix from the flames, and vomits 
martial-law, as if all law-books were burned as 
well as his own. 

* This was the moment I have long dreaded. 
/ had no doubt the Court wished for insurrections. 
It was strong enough at home to suppress them, 
and the suppression would unite all the military 
and militia, and all under one standard ; and so I 
am persuaded it has already. . . . Lord Mans- 
field will have courage to coin what law he 
pleases while the House of Lords is guarded by 
dragoons; and the Chancellor, whom all sides 
blindly concur in crying up to the skies, has 
spirit enough of his own to execute any enter- 
prise to which he shall be commanded, and is as 
ready as Maupeou to annihilate parliaments, if 
timidity and cunning did not prefer voting des- 
potism.'— ii. 109, 110, 112. 

This is stark Bedlam. Their strictly per- 
sonal insults to George 1IL are equally nume- 
rous, and still more notoriously calumnious. 
Walpole says (March 1773) that his ministers 
are as great rogues and fools as those of 
Charles or James II., but — 

-* for King James, I can find no parallel — he was 
•sincere in bis religion.' — L 61. 

While the * Postscript to the Heroic Epistle ' 
was on the stocks, Mason (i. 82) invites Wal- 
pole to — 

4 send him a curious anecdote or two relating to 
that supreme pattern of fraternal affection' — 

as he sneeringly calls the King, in allusion to 
bis just and yet, as it turned out, placable 
vexation at the clandestine marriages of his two 
toothers. 

In the midst of a high-flown tirade of mo- 
rality and patriotism, Walpole expresses his 
contempt for that 'paltry thing of ermine and 
velvetr-a king V — i. 147. 

And he is delighted to think that the Heroic 
Epistle vexed his monarch personally, and he 
•exhorts Mason to follow up the blow : 

4 Point all your lightnings at that wretch Dal- 
rymple, and yet make him but the footstool to the 
.Atom, as you made poor simple Chambers.' — 
175. 

-Sir John Dalrymple was, m Walpole him- 
self admits, a wr e t c h only because he was a 
Scot and had the honesty to publish the evi- 
dence from the French archives of the profligate 



corruption of some of Watpoleb Whig" 1 
and Mason responds to these provocations with 
sundry lamentations on the degradation of 
England : — 

♦Since Scottish kingcraft r e assnm ed the throne/ 

Mr. Wilberforce said of the modern Whigs, 
during the last French war, that they wished 
for as much public calamity as might bring 
themselves into power. This waa still mote 
true of Walpole and Mason, who rejoiced n 
file disasters of the American war, without 
any restriction ; they exaggerate every failure, 
attenuate every advantage ; they blazon every 
success, the smallest as well as die greatest, of 
the enemy ; and when at last Rodney's victory 
of the 12th of April, 1782, restored our naval 
superiority, the only allusion to it m this cor- 
respondence is an muendo that if it had hap- 
pened a little sooner it might have encouraged 
the Court to establish a Bastille, and that, as 
it is, it is lucky that & fleet cannot be employed 
to get rid of a House of Commons 1 The 
gaiety of their letters is in direct proportion 
with the gloom of public affaire ; and when to 
all our difficulties in America the war in India 
was superadded, the patriot Mason writes — 

4 Was I to tell you that I drink to Hyder Ally's 
health every day in a glass of port, it might tempt 
you to pledge me in your glass of orange-juice ; 
pray do so r-— ii. 174. 

They not only imagined the ruin of their 
country, but rejoiced in it ; and it is an addi- 
tional proof of the obstinate blindness which 
faction inflicts on men, otherwise the moat 
clear-sighted, that at the very time that Wal- 
pole was venting all this calumnious nonsense, 
he could thus write to Sir Horace Mann of per- 
sons whose example he was following : — 

4 Last night I took up, to divert my thoughts, 
a volume of letters to Swift from Bolingbroke* 
Bathurst, and Gay; and what was there but 
lamentations on the ruin of England from wretches 
who thought their own want qfvower a proof that 
their country was undone? — Letter •, 13 January, 
1780. 

He did not see that he and Mason were not 
only imitating, but surpassing 4 the venomous 
railings of the mock patriots* (ib.) of the for- 
mer generation. 

The Memoirs of George III. and this Cor- 
respondence are, when examined by a dis- 
criminating eye, the fullest and most effective 
answers that could be made to the clamours of 
that day; they expose the futility of the pre- 
tences, the meanness of the intrigues, the 
ineonskteociea, the selfishness of the pretended 
patriots: and certainly, of all the 
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that their ptose or their tease, their sattrea or 
their letters, exhibit to posterity, there are no 
two that) as to honesty, candour, and truth, cut 
a worse figure than Walpoie and Mason them- 
selves. Let us allow them to complete the 
picture by a few more touches of their own. 

Their party is at last triumphant — Lord 
North is ousted — the Patriots are in the cabi- 
net. What follows ? The first circumstance 
we meet is a paltry affair — a mere straw to 
ahow the direction of the wind. Patriot Ma- 
son has a poor relation, a broken tradesman, 
to whom he makes an allowance ; he, with a 
double good-nature for the poor man and for 
his own pocket, wishes to get him a certain 
little place under the Crown. He loses no 
time, and even before the new ministers are 
warm in their offices, applies to Walpoie to 
exert his influence for his friend. Patriot Wal- 
poie, after saying that he had * for forty good 
years made it a rule not to ask any favour 
from any minister' — which rule we beg leave 
to add he invariably broke by asking favours 
for himself from every successive minister, from 
Mr. PeJham to Lord North, inclusive — Patriot 
Walpoie, we say, consents to advocate the poor 
relation's job, and applies to the Duke of 
Richmond accordingly. All this might have 
been very natural, and in our opinion not at 
all reprehensible in any but just these men who 
had spent so many years in influencing the 
public mind against royal and ministerial 
patronage ; and who had lately received with 
such joy the Resolution that ' the power of the 
Crown ought to be diminished.' But there is 
a still better scene in this little farce. The 
Duke of Richmond, by some accident, did not 
immediately apply to Walpole's application. 
Walpoie wonders — but imagines the Duke is 
making inquiries. Another day passes — Wal- 
poie grows uneasy. Another and another 
pass — still no answer. Walpoie blazes up into 
the most highminded indignation: *his eyes 
are opened ' — 4 his vanity reprimanded' — * his 
pride wounded ' — ' he would not in any case 
nave haunted the new ministry, but now he 
would as soon step into a cave of scorpions, or 
even join those wretches the old ministers, as 
have anything to do with these ungrateful 
men.' — iL 2 80. There's pure and disinterested 
patriotism for you! In a week this indigna- 
tion no doubt gets round to the Duke — who 
apologizes — and gives the place ; Mason's poor 
relation is salaried — Walpoie outwardly (not 
inwardly) appeased; and we — after all the 
greatest gainers — have the moral of the story. 

It was perhaps this little incident that 
prompted Walpoie to discover and communi- 
cate to Mason the humiliating fact that the 
new ministers — so long their pride and hope — 
were -quite as bad and in some respects rather 
worse than the ' wretches' their predecessors. 



'AU is barefaced Return; aiMtion and interest 
have out away their vizors, or sold them parlous 
dear. Both sides are alike: one cannot value 
either. Whenever the nation gets an advantage, 
it is like a half-gnawed bone tossed to a dog 
under the table.*— iL 309. 



Even from the first formation of the new 
ministry, he says, — 

< there never had been any union. Pride, rash* 
ness,JbUy, and knavery have dissipated even pre- 
tences, and everything is to begin anew. If you 
have youth or courage enough to commence a 
fresh cause, I have no objection. For myself, I 
confess I am too old ; nor am I eager to be aid- 
ing and abetting more Irish adventurers in get- 
ting pensions of 3000Z. a year. They have picked 
the pockets of others full as honest as them- 
selves, and call it saving the nation's money P — iL 
313, 

Before we give more faith to this vitupera- 
tion of the new ministers than we did to that 
of the former 'wretches,* we should like to 
know whether Walpoie had renewed to Lord 
Rockingham the little request about being 
made * independent in the Exchequer office,' 
which, in spite of the excellent rule of never 
asking a favour, he had made to all his prede- 
cessors ; perhaps time may reveal that secret as 
it has done all the rest. In the meanwhile we 
hesitate to take the character of the Rocking- 
ham party — though by no means favourites of 
ours — implicitly from the pen of Walpoie. 

The * Irish adventurer ' was Colonel Barre, 
whose services his party — so long Walpole's 
own — rewarded with a pension, but on the 
death of Sir Edward Walpoie, which happened 
shortly after this, they gave him the Clerkship 
of the Pells, which was of much greater 
value. It shows how blind self-interest is to 
its own blots, that Walpoie should forget that 
what was proposed for Colonel Barre at the 
close of a long and distinguished public life was 
not half the amount of what he himself and 
his two brothers had, each, ' picked from the 
public pocket,' even from their boyhood. 

We said, in a former part of this article, 
that Walpoie and Mason quarrelled— as Wal- 
poie did with all, and Mason, we believe, with 
most of those whom they called their friends. 
Horace gives a summary of this difference in 
the * Walpohana,' which Mr. Mitford repro- 
duces in his preface, but with some omissions 
and mistakes; the following is the genuine 
version: — 

• I shall tell you a great secret, the cause of my 
late difference with Mr. Mason (1785). Lora 
Harcourt, Mason, and I, used often to meet to- 
gether, as we cordially agreed in our sentiments 
of the public measures pursued during this reign. 
But when the India Bill of Fox came to be agi- 
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tated, Maaon took a decided part against it ; nay, 
wrote to me that, upon this occasion, every one 
ought to assist the King; and warmly recom- 
mended it to me to use my influence in that 
cause. 

* You may imagine I was a little surprised at 
this new style of my old friend, and the imperti- 
nence of giving his advice unasked. I returned 
a light ironical answer. As Mason had, in a ser- 
mon preached before the archbishop of York, 
publicly declared that he would not accept of a 
bishopric, if offered to him, I jeeringly told him 
that I supposed his antipathy to a bishopric had 
subsided. He being also the first promoter of 
the York Associations [for Parliamentary Re- 
form], which I never approved, I added, that I 
supposed he intended to use that fool Wyvill as 
a tool of popularity. For Wyvill is so stupid 
that he cannot even write English ; and the first 
York Association paper, which was written by 
Wyvill, is neither sense nor grammar. 

4 To return to Lord Harcourt He was so 
obnoxious to the Court, that when his mother 
lately died, the Queen did not send a message to 
his countess, to say that she would call on her; 
though this be always done in etiquette to a 
countess, and as constantly refused. In conse- 
quence Lord and Lady Harcourt never went near 
the Court But when Fox's India Bill came to 
the House of Lords, Lord Harcourt, probably by 
Mason's suggestions, remained to the very last 
of the question, and much distinguished himself 
against it. The consequence was, that a few 
days after, Lord Harcourt called on me to say 
that the King had sent him a message requesting 
his acceptance of the embassy to Spain : and he 
concluded with begging my advice on the occa- 
sion. I told him at once, that since the King had 
sent such a message, I thought it was in fact 
begging pardon : " and, my Lord, I think you 
must go to Court, and return thanks for the offer, 
as you do not accept iL" But, lo and behold ! in a 
day or two Lady Harcourt was made lady of the 
bed-chamber to the Queen, and Lord Harcourt 
was constantly dangling in the drawing-room. 

* Soon after Mason, in another letter, asked me 
what I thought of Lord Harcourt's becoming 
such a courtier, &c I was really shocked to see 
a man, who had professed so much, treat such a 
matter so lightly, and returned a pretty severe 
answer. Among other matters, I said ironically, 
that, since Lord Harcourt had given his cap-and- 
dagger ring to little master, he (Mason) need no 
longer wonder at my love for my bust of Caligu- 
la. For Lord Harcourt used formerly always to 
wear a seal-ring with the cap of liberty between 
two daggers, when he went to court ; but he gave 
it to a little boy [Lady Jersey's] upon his change. 
And I, though a warm friend of republicanism, 
have a small bust of Caligula in bronze, much 
admired for its fine workmanship. 

*The consequence of these differences has 
been, that we call on each other, but are on the 
coldest terms. 

* I ought to have mentioned that Mr. Mason, 
in his latter epistle to me, condoled with me on the 
death of my brother > by which I lost 1400/. a year. 
In my answer, I told him there was no room for 
condolence in the affair, my brother having at- 
tained the age of seventy-seven, and I myself be- 



ing an old man of sixty-eight ; so that it was 1 
for the old child to give over buying of bauble* 
I added, that Mr. Mason well knew that the place 
had been twice offered to me for my own life, but I 
had refused, and left it on the old footing of my 
brothers.* — Walpoliana,^ 90. 

On this last assertion we feel it our duty to 
say that there is every reason to believe that 
the statement is not true in the sense in which 
the speaker would have us understand it 
Horace had not been offered the place for his 
own life additionally — that was the hitch — 
but he was offered to have his name substitut- 
ed for Sir Edward's, if the latter would cow- 
sent — which of course could not be proposed 
to the brother. 

In the same as we believe very trustworthy 
report of Horace's confidential conversation 
with Pinkerton, we read : — 

'Mason too has turned a kind of courtier, 
though he was formerly so noted, that, being 
one of the King's chaplains, and it being his turn 
to preach before the royal family, the Queen or- 
dered another to perform the office ; but when 
the substitute began to read prayers, Mason also 
began the same service. He did not say whether 
he proceeded; but this I had from his own 
mouth ; and as it happened at the chapel of St 
James's, it is surprising that the town did not 
know it. Mason in consequence resigned the 
chaplaincy? — Ibid. 

This, we see, is a very different story from 
that which Mason had conveyed to the Lord 
Chamberlain Hertford through Walpoie, and 
was no doubt a subsequent and confidential 
communication of bis real motives, and is quite 
enough to account for his personal animosity 
against the King and Queen. 

Amongst the many deficiencies of illustra- 
tion with which we have to reproach the edit- 
or, one of the most serious is, that he should 
have taken no notice of the angry and sarcas- 
tic letter which completed WaJpole's rupture 
with Mason, and which is to be found (misdated 
1780) in a kiud of appendix to the last livrai- 
son of the Letters to Sir Horace Mann (vol. 
iv. p. 315). As that work belongs to the 
same publisher as this, there could have been 
no objection on the score of copyright to its 
reproduction in what is, no doubt, its proper- 
est place. Had the editor never seen it ? or 
was it thought discreditable to both his he- 
roes ? At all events it belongs so essentially 
to this series and to the subjects we have been 
discussing, that we must find room for the 
most prominent passages of it We are only 
sorry not to have the letter of Mason which 
provoked it. Its true date must have been in 
February or March 1784 — shortly after the 
letter of the 2nd February (ii. p. 363), in 
which Walpoie jeered Mason about his nolo 
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tpUcopmn pledge. To this Mason replied we 
know not what—and then, no doubt, Walpole 
rejoined as follows : — 

4 To the Rev. W. Mason. 

4 Yon must blame yourself, not me, if you are 
displeased with my letters, which you forced 
from me. I had done all I could, both by silence 
and by more than once or twice declaring I did 
not choose to write on politics, to avoid any po- 
litical discussions with you. I could not be ig- 
norant of Lord Harcourt's conversion, which for 
a moment had so much diverted the town ; but I 
did not take the liberty to mention it to him. 
Neither was I quite ignorant of your change of 
^sentiments; yet should never have uttered a syl- 
lable to you on that occasion, had you not chosen 
to notify it to me. Then I most certainly had an 
equal right to declare that my principles were 
not changed — especially not by a circumstance, 
serious indeed in itself, but ludicrous if it had 
produced such an effect on me as to make me 
think the power of the Crown had diminished, 
was diminishing, and ought to be increased. 
Ought did not become you or me. 

' I am so far from being hurt at your quarrel- 
ling with me, that I thank you extremely for it, 
and still so cordially wish vou whatever you may 
wish for yourself that I should delight in seeing 
you Archbishop of York ; for, as you are excel- 
lent at distinctions, you can as certainly discern 
the difference between an Archbishop and a Bish- 
op as between a King and his Crown. I am, 
Sir, with due regard and esteem, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, H. W. 

'P.S. — Your pert and ignorant cabal at York, 
picking up factious slander from party libels, 
stigmatized that excellent man [Sir Robert Wal- 
pole] as the patron of corruption, though all his 
views and all his notions tended to nothing but 
to preserve the present family on the throne and 
the nation in peace and affluence. Your own 
blind ambition of being the head of a party, 
which had no precise system in view, has made 
you embrace every partial sound which yoa took 
for popularity ; and being enraged at every man 
who would not be dictated to by your crude vi- 
sions, you have floundered into a thousand absur- 
dities ; and though you set out by pretending to 
reform Parliament, in order to lower the influ- 
ence of the Crown, you have plunged into the 
most prepo8teroms support of prerogative because 
Lord North, then the Crown minister declared 
agrainst your innovations, and has since fallen into 
disgrace with the King. I am not so little 
rooted in my principles as to imitate or co-ope- 
rate with you. I am going out of the world, and 
Am determined to die as I have lived, consistent. 
You are not ranch yonnger than I am, and ought 
to have acted a more temperate and rational 
part ; but that is no business of mine.' 

Walpole, after all, did Mason the credit of 
believing that his conversion was honest : — 
4 from a silly hope of seeing his favourite 
scheme of parliamentary reform prosper in 
Mr. Pitt's hands. 9 (Walpoliana, p. 91.) 
Walpole himself whose sagacity never failed 



him except when a side glance at his sine- 
cures distorted his vision, never gave in to the 
delusion of parliamentary reform ; he all 
along foresaw that so great and radical a 
change must inevitably alter the balance of 
the Constitution, The French Revolution re- 
claimed Walpole altogether. He then no 
doubt began to think more leniently of 
Mason's apostasy ; — but it is not till after a 
lapse of twelve years, 1784-1796, that one 
letter from each of the parties testifies that 
they had returned to some habits of inter- 
course — though not we presume of friendship. 

So ends this curious chapter in the history 
of faction ; and however disgusting and con- 
temptible some parts of the conduct of both 
Walpole and Mason must appear, we are dis- 
posed to forgive the mischief they did for the 
lesson that they afford. It is some satisfaction 
to think that they both saw with regret — and 
we hope with repentance — the mischievous 
effects of those disorganizing principles which 
they had so long and so strenuously endeav- 
oured to propagate. 

Mr. Mitford has touched slightly on the 
new hypothesis that Walpole or Mason may 
have had some share in Junius. We will not 
now enter into that labyrinth further than to 
venture a prophecy that if ever Junius is dis- 
covered, he also will be found to have died at 
least a penitent, and perhaps a courtier. 



Art. VL— QPirENOTS *IAOSO*OTME- 
NA- H KATA IIASQN AIPE2EQN 
EAErXO£. E Codice Parisino nunc pri- 
mum edidit Emmanuel Miller. Oionii 
1851. 

Within the last twelvemonth the country has 
received several very valuable presents from 
the Delegates of the Clarendon press. Wy- 
cliffe's Bible, especially, has at length issued 
from that noble institution, complete, in a 
handsome form; edited — we eannot doubt, 
from the high character of the gentlemen em- 
ployed — with trustworthy care and accuracy ; 
and considering the size and splendour of the 
volumes, at moderate cost : — a work which in 
its bearings on the history of our national re- 
ligion and of the English language, will 
deserve, we trust will receive, a more ample 
notice in this journal. Nor is it without pride 
that we find one of our English Universities, 
so soon as the discovery of a work, or rather 
the largest and more important part of a 
work by a writer so celebrated and so influ- 
ential as Origen, was announced, ready at 
once to uudertake the publication, with no 
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timid or jealous mistrust as to what theologi- 
oal opinions it might favour, or on what con- 
troversies H might throw unexpected light 
Satisfied, on due inquiry, that he who had 
discovered, or at least affiliated, the treatise 
was perfectly competent to edit it, the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon lend their press, their 
resources, and the authority of their high 
name to a foreign scholar, and leave him at 
full liberty to conduct and accomplish his 
work according to his own judgment 

The editor, Emanuel Miller, appears in the 
title-page without any further designation or 
description. He is, as we understand, by 
birth a Frenchman, and resident in Paris, of 
acknowledged eminence as a Greek scholar, 
and noted for rare sagacity in exploring the 
hidden treasures of ancient and neglected li- 
braries. M. Miller's researches in the Escu- 
rial did not, we believe, first disinter, but the 
fear of his active rivalry forced forward the 
somewhat tardy and dilatory publication, by 
those who were before in the field, of certain 
remarkable fragments of Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus. These fragments contain an account of 
the death of Julius Ccesar, more nearly con- 
temporary (Nicolaus lived in the court of Au- 
gustus) than that of any other writer now ex- 
tent They do not indeed add any new par- 
ticulars to the history of that great event; 
but Mr. Merivale does not seem to have been 
aware that these extracts had been published 
first, in Germany, and again, within the last 
year, in a large and useful volume, by the Di» 
dots — the second of the Fragments of the 
Greek Historians. We may possibly, there- 
fore, render some service to more secluded 
English scholars, by directing their attention 
to those very valuable and comprehensive 
compilations, which contain a vast mass of 
passages saved out of the wreck of the old 
Greek historians. 

The manuscript of Origen was among those 
brought from Greece by a certain Minoides 
Mynas, a Greek employed by the French go- 
vernment, under the auspices of M. Villemain. 
to make literary researches in the Levant. 
The collection of Mynas contained also the 
curious and clever fables of Babrias, already 
repeatedly edited in France and in Germany, 
and in England by Mr. Cornewall Lewis. 
This M3. is of the fourteenth century, written 
by a scribe named Michael, no doubt a Greek 
monk. In the first official description of the 
collection it was merely described as * a MS. 
on cotton paper, containing a refutation of 
heresies by an anonymous author.' The 
quick and experienced eye of M. Miller at 
once discerned evidence that it could be no 
other than the long-lost work called the * Phi- 
losophoumena of Origen.' Of this treatise, 
known to have comprised ten books, only part 



of the first book had Ifthefto been su ppo sed 
extant The three first are wanting in the 
Mynas codex, as likewise a small part of the 
fourth, and some leaves at the end. Not 
merely did the internal evidence suggest at 
once the author of the text, but it appeared 
that the copyist had been perfectly aware that 
the treatise was Origen's, and generally recog- 
nised as such when he made his transcript 
When, for example, towards the dose of ue 
last book, the author states his own opinion 
on the true doctrines of Christianity, the scribe 
has written on the margin tlpryivK and 
Opiylvou? d6%a. On such a subject, even if 
the case seemed less clear, we should be dis- 
posed to treat the opinion of M. Miller with 
much deference and respect. He seems, from 
the execution of his present task, fully to de- 
serve his reputation as a sound and judicious 
scholar : we may indeed rejoice that Paris has 
one so well qualified to take the place of Le- 
tronne. 

Accepting then for the present his conclu- 
sion that the work is Origen's, we proceed to 
give some brief account of its contents : se- 
lecting those points on which the matter is 
either curious or new, or throws unexpected 
light on controverted subjects — such passages 
more especially as may be interesting to toe 
general reader as well as to the habitual stu- 
dent of Christian antiquities. This is no easy 
task, for the MS. seems to have bees very 
carelessly written. The editor has corrected 
many of the most manifest errors. His con- 
jectural emendations, where the blunders and 
corruptions are less obvious, seem in general 
acute and felicitous. The former amendments 
are very properly admitted into the text, the 
latter subjoined in the notes and submitted to 
the judgment of the reader. The Greek, as 
that of Origen usually is, is easy and perspi- 
cuous, where the subject-matter is clear and 
distinct ; but treating, as it often does, on very 
abstruse questions of philosophy and religion, 
and even on things in common life familiar to 
the author's contemporaries, but altogether 
obsolete and unknown in our day, it is in 
many places not only difficult to comprehend, 
but still more difficult to render into Etaghsh. 
Perhaps we might more prudently have 
awaited the Essay which the editor has pro- 
mised to publish in French, on the contents, 
scope, and value of the work ; but we have 
been so much struck with some passages il- 
lustrative and characteristic of a period oa 
which Pagan and Christian historians are all 
but totally silent — the latter part of the se- 
cond and the commencement of the third 
century (from Cora mod us to Gallienus)— with 
the whimsical medley of information not only 
on the philosophy but also on the manners of 
the times — with one or two fragments of pcc- 
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try of a high orders— with details on ancient 
conjuring, and on the Messrs. Robins and 
Phillips of Rome and the provinces — with 
new names of heresiarohs and sectarians, and 
more full accounts of the opinions of others 
already known by name ; above all we have 
been so startled by some very singular details 
on the state of the Church and the live* of 
one or two popes of that period, that we feel 
ourselves irresistibly tempted to anticipate, by 
a few brief notices, the more elaborate disser- 
tations of M. Miller. 

The work announces itself as a Refutation 
of All Heresies. The theory of Origen is that 
all the heresies which are broadly described as 
those of the Gnostics, and even those concern- 
ing the nature of the Godhead, which, com- 
mencing from Noetus, through Sabellius, af- 
terwards gave rise to the great Trinitarian 
controversy, sprung directly from the Greek 
philosophy. Origen manifestly does not ex* 
elude Oriental influences ; but his view seems 
to be that these Oriental influences chiefly 
worked through the philosophy of the Greeks. 
The first and most famous of the Greek sages 
had drawn largely from Egypt) perhaps Chal- 
dea, and were not, indeed, altogether unac- 
quainted with India. This was a theory likely 
to be embraced by one whose chief education 
had been in Alexandria, and who, as it should 
seem, addressed his treatise almost exclusively 
to Greek or Roman Christians. The three 
first books of the Refutation, still lost, except 
the portion of the first which M. Miller has 
reprinted from the text of De la Rue, are 
most fortunately those which we can best 
spare. They contained a summary of the 
doctrines of the different schools of Greek 
philosophy, of which we have elsewhere copi- 
ous and trustworthy accounts. Taken as a 
whole, the remaining seven books which, more 
or less complete, fill this volume, are to us the 
most living and remarkable revelation of the 
strange anarchy and confusion of opinions that 
prevailed among the more learned and culti- 
vated classes, through all which genuine 
Christianity was slowly working its way. 

There was, we are persuaded, a strong un- 
der-current — perhaps an upper-current also- — 
of sound religion, more deep, pure and strong. 
Many humble and simple minds received at 
once, in quiet and ardent and less inquiring 
faith, the truths of the gospel. There were 
those, in no inconsiderable numbers, who be- 
lieved from the heart — who accepted the glad 
tidings — the consolations of the gospel — be- 
cause they were glad and consolatory — who 
bowed before the irresistible evidence of Chris- 
tianity presented in the purity of its precepts, 
in its promise of pardon, peace, everlasting 
bfe. There were some of a higher intellectual 
being, who rose at once to the unincumbered 



majesty of its great truths, and who, wrth in- 
stinctive good sense, stood aloof from the sub- 
tile and presumptuous questions which Chris- 
tianity did not profess to solve, or on which it 
avowedly maintained a wise and lofty reserve ; 
questions, in regard to which the most enlight- 
ened of mankind, having gone sounding on 
into depths which become more and more un- 
fathomable, returns to the shore, falls on his 
knees, and worships God in the illimitable 
harmony of his universe— in the wonderful 
world within himself— with calm hopeless- 
ness of comprehending further— hopelessness 
which has nothing of the gloom, terror, or 
agony of despair. 

But the vast mass of the upper classes had 
received their whole education in the schools 
of rhetoric and philosophy — the universities 
and colleges of those days. And many of 
these, not only with that specious and dis- 
dainful hospitality with which Rome had ad- 
mitted all foreign gods into her Pantheon; 
not merely with that cosmopolitan indifference 
with which all religions and all superstitions 
were allowed to coexist during the great era 
of peace — the reigns of Hadrian and the 
elder Antonines; — but with an honest and 
eager thirst after truth, were content to give 
Christianity a fair hearing, and partially at 
least to admit its purity and sublimity. What 
they could not and would not comprehend 
was its pretension to sole and exclusive truth. 
It might enter into their wide eclecticism, 
might harmonise itself as best it could, with 
Pythagoras, or Plato : above all, it might not 
presume to set itself above those oosmogonical 
or theurgic questions on which those who were 
called the physical philosophers, or the astro- 
logers, or toe mathematicians, the whole host 
indeed of the leaders in the schools, professed 
to instruct mankind. Such was to a great 
extent the state of educated society throughout 
the world. Of the heathen part of this con- 
dition of things we have strange glimpses in 
the writings of Lucian and Apuleius. And 
all that we know of the Christian Gnostics, 
from Cerinthu8 to Montanus and Manes, shows 
the same wild confusion, if not within the 
pale, under the denomination, using the lan- 
guage, and resting for the most part on the 
sacred books of Christianity. This is a kind 
of border land, where Christianity, heathen- 
ism, philosophy, Orientalism, met, mingled, 
and fermented in incessant turmoil and strife. 
Christianity had now assisted to a great ex- 
tent in this total disorganization of ancient 
creeds and opinions, but it had by no means 
compelled all which it had cast loose, into the 
fold of its own organization. Within its own 
sanctuary — within its own baptized communi- 
ties — it was the truth, the way, the life. But 
without it was one of many religions, of which 
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each might take what he would, and mould 
it, whether in seeming concord or glaring in- 
congruity, with tenets and opinions swept to- 
gether from all quarters and out of all sys- 
tems. The chamber of Alexander Severus, 
where Abraham, and Orpheus, and Christ, 
and Apollonius of Tyana, met together in 
seeming amity and shared the impartial vene- 
ration of the amiable emperor, was the type 
and symbol of the belief through a large part 
of the Roman world. 

That which was the peculiar excellence and 
strength of Christianity was at the same time 
its weakness — its absolutely and exclusively 
moral and religious spirit : its reserve, its mo- 
desty so to speak, which shrunk from, which 
refused to answer, much on which the Oriental 
religions, and the philosophy of the Greeks 
dwelt as an essential, as an attainable part of 
human knowledge, and of perfect religion. A 
religion which made no physical or metaphy- 
sical revelations — must not presume to dis- 
place a religion or a philosophy which pro- 
fessed to interpret all such problems. The 
plain sublime truth of the one Great Creator, 
the Father and Ruler of the worlds, as taught 
in the Churches, was a meagre and unsatis- 
factory doctrine to those who had been dis- 
cussing in the schools what God was— one or 
more of the elements — or all the elements 
combined — whether fire or water-— -whether 
coexistent with or anterior to the original 
matter. The Omnific Word, by which, ac- 
cording to St John, the Father made the 
worlds, seemed at once to accord with, but 
could not be allowed to supersede the count- 
less theories about the Demiurge ; whether he 
were one of the long chain of aeons emanating 
from the Sole Supreme, the Primal, the Dark, 
the Ineffable, or a hostile and, as commingled 
with matter, a malignant Being. The con- 
nexion and mutual relation of the visible and 
invisible world, of the starry heavens and the 
earth ; the mystic powers of numbers ; the 
prophetic functions of words and letters ; alle- 
gorical interpretations of the Greek mythology 
— all was to be blended and fused into Chris- 
tianity. Discomfited philosophy and discom- 
fited superstition would come to terms ; and 
provided that Christianity would amicably co- 
alesce, and allow full scope for the wildest 
speculation, they would admit at least much 
of the language of the new religion. They 
would receive the sacred books with this pri- 
vilege of unlicensed interpretation ; though 
some of them are accused of throwing off all 
the severe constraint of Christian morals — 
while some no doubt* though on different prin- 
ciples — principles which afterwards worked too 
deeply into monastic Christianity — vied with 
and transcended the followers of the simple 
Gospel in their austere asceticism. 



With this view, which deserves perhaps to 
be wrought out at greater length than our 
space will permit on the present occasion, 
coincides the fact broadly stated by Gibbon, 
that Gnostic Christianity spread chiefly among 
the higher and more opulent classes. Initia- 
tion, it should appear, into the Balsilidian mys- 
teries, as into the Eleusinian and Isiac, was a 
costly proceeding.* 

The author of the work now before us, at 
the imperfect opening of his fourth book, 
appears in conflict with a certain school, who 
had mingled up the Chaldean astrology with 
Christianity. On astrology itself he makes an 
onslaught wi^Ji vigour and success. The im- 
possibility of calculating horoscopes is shrewdly 
and effectively demonstrated, but with a par- 
ticularity of detail somewhat curious to those 
who recollect the personal history of Origen. 
How is it, he asks in one sentence, that since 
the nativities of so many must have exactly 
coincided with that of Alexander the Great, 
none other was so fortunate as Alexander! 
He soon, however, gets beyond his depth ; 
confounds astronomy with astrology ; and 
offers a memorable example of the great truth, 
applicable in every age of Christianity, that, if 
philosophy should respect the province of reli- 
gion, religion should no less respect that of 
philosophy. It is not more unwise to demand 
scientific demonstration on articles of faith, 
than to decide scientific questions out of the 
Bible. He taunts no less distinguished men 
than Archimedes, Hipparchus, and ApoUouius* 
with discrepancies in their respective calcula- 
tions on the distances of the planets — and 
then winds up with this impotent sneer 
against, perhaps, the highest name in Grecian 
science, that of Ptolemy, * Who will not be 
amazed at the thought and toil spent on these 
calculations ? This Ptolemy, who has so care- 
fully studied these things, is not altogether a 
useless person. I am only grieved by this, 
that, being of modern times, he could be of no 
service to the sons of the Giants, who, know- 
ing nothing of these measurements, thought 
that the heights of heaven were near us, and 
endeavoured to build their tower to reach 
them. If he had been there to instruct them, 
they would not thus have laboured in vain. 
O idle toil of knowledge, that puffs up the 
soul ! faithless faith, which is no faith ! thai 
Ptolemy should be thought the wisest of men 
by those who cultivate this kind of wisdom V 
ft ftaraioffovou xai -^vy/is <pu<fiwtflw$ xai fitfrstac 
octtiVtou, i'va tfavcwv IIroXSfWUo$ Co<pO£ vofu^cflu 
<rapd roTg «njv fyxoiav tfoq>iav rfixrixotfi (p. 50)* 

Origen no doubt, when be had written this 
last sentence, felt as much complacency, as 

* Compare Mutter, Primordia Eceletis African*, 
p. 22, note. 
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confident an assurance of superiority, as the 
Inquisitor when he refuted Galileo by the au- 
thority of the Church and by the dungeon — 
as the Dean of York when he has finished a 
pamphlet to demolish Sedgwick or Lyell. 

Origen is more fortunate in dealing with 
those who, after the fashion of Pythagoras, 
formed a philosophy out of numbers and 
letters of words ; who set up for prophets on 
the reputation of one lucky hit out of many, 
bat were utterly and shamelessly regardless 
of their perpetual failures. Our friends ad- 
dicted to phrenology, mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
electrobiology, who club together the stories of 
their scanty successes with such zealous acti- 
vity, must permit us to submit this prediction 
of their proceedings in the original Greek : — 
r Qv ifAoiou? Xoyouf 6 p a v i <t a f& s v o f rivs? dUro- 
wXavweftv tSi&ras, <£ oyvwtfrixous iaucou£ qpowfxov- 
rsg, &<t& M-« &afl"ou tfoXXa iMwrsteifdcu sv i«trvv- 
3£<4vovcS£, xai l«l fiiv toTs «roXXoi£ ctcwsuyfAatfi 
f*i) aiWf^svoi, i*l 8s rw hvi fy*ofjura£ov«£. 

We must say of all whimsical nonsense the 
ancient science of numbers is the most whim- 
sical — if indeed it was ever adduced with 
gravity. As explained and applied by Origen, 
it has much more to do with the interpretation 
of Homer than of the Bible. Certain powers 
are assigned to certain letters ; and Patroclus 
killed Sarpedon, not because he was a better 
warrior, and wore the armour of Achilles, but 
because the letters of his name make more 
monads. On the same principle Poly deuces 
floored Amycus in the boxing-match. The 
affair of Paris and Menelaus seems to have 
been doubtful. AXigavfyos might even have 
won the victory as he won Helen ; but Haps, 
having fewer letters in his name to multiply, 
could only escape through the aid of Venus. 
We have then a long list of the bodily and 
mental qualities which belonged to men born 
under different constellations. We are not 
learned enough in that horoscopic science 
which Lord Brougham and the Society for the 
Promotion of Useful Knowledge have but so 
recently routed out of our common almanack, 
to know whether its hierophants boasted of 
prophetic succession from the old Roman 
tames. We give as the briefest the type of 
those born under Pisces : — * They are of a 
moderate stature like fish; sharp forehead, 
thick hair ; often become grey very early. By 
nature magnanimous, simple, passionate, 
frugal ; great talkers ; in early youth given to 
sleep ; determined to do everything for them- 
selves ; held in honour ; bold, jealous, accusers 
of others, versatile, worthy of love, dancers, 
serviceable friends.' 

The subsequent part of this book, if fully 
and accurately translated — (no easy task ! for 
the text is mutilated and corruptr—the subject 
matter intricate and abstruse)— would be infi- 



nitely more curious and diverting. It describes 
many of the conjuring tricks, which the Gnos- 
tic heretics, as we presume we are to under* 
stand from Origen, did not scruple to borrow 
from the heathen adepts. We have detailed 
accounts of the manner in which boys were 
made to see frightful visions — (we must not 
forget our Egyptian lads in modern days, and 
stories nearer home) — to repeat words as from 
the gods, conveyed to their ears by artificial 
pipes ; receipts for various kinds of invisible 
ink — which became visible when necessary for 
the trick ; we learn how to make lambs seem 
to cut off their own heads; how to make 
thunder; how men were to thrust their hands 
into boiling pitch, and walk over hot coals ; 
how to make the gods appear to their won- 
dering votaries; JSsculapius — (the poetical 
invocation of this god is, we believe, quite new) 
— in a flame of fire ; Artemis, the huntress, 
with her hounds, &c <fec &c. We select 
(requesting from our friends of more rigid 
scholarship some indulgence, as it is our 
design to make our version as intelligible as 
we may to the common reader) first, the act 
of divination by a dish — XsxavofMtvrsfav — after- 
wards a few other kindred conjurations. ' Hav- 
ing prepared a room, closely shut up, and 
painted the roof deep blue (xuavw <rov fyoqwv 
ygfaavreg), a certain number of vessels of deep 
blue colour are introduced and arranged 
around it, and in the middle is placed a stone 
dish, full of water, which by the reflection of 
the blue looks like the sky. The floor has a 
hidden trap ; and the bottom of the dish being 
of glass, the accomplices in a secret chamber 
below show whatever forms the magician an- 
nounces that the gods and goddesses are about 
to assume. On these the poor gull gases, and 
in his awe and amazement believes whatever 
the magician chooses to tell him.' The au- 
thor proceeds with his receipt to make a deity 
appear in a flame of fire. * First, the magi- 
cian drawB on the wall whatever form is 
required, and then secretly smears it with an 
ointment composed of Laconicum and Zacyn- 
thian Asphaltus. Then, as if to lighten the 
chamber, a torch is whirled about till brought in 
contact with the wall ; when the ointment catches 
fire, and burns briskly, and so the God appears 
in a blaze.' A more imposing trick was to 
make Hecate fly all on fire through the heavens. 
* First, having concealed an accomplice in a 
certain place, the magician leads out his dupes, 
promising to show them the goddess riding in 
flames through the air. He has made sure 
that it is a night without a moon ; and enjoins 
them to take great care of their eyes directly 
the light appears in the heavens. They are 
to cover their faces, and to fall flat upon the 
ground, till he calls to them.' He then utters 
this grand invocation, which we request our fair 
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readers, who have not aspired to learn, and 
our country readers who have forgotten their 
Greek, to have * intoned' to them in all its 
sonorous and almost nntranslateable awfuhiess. 

Ndjwfcj, xdovh) cs, xai ovpovii) fioXi B«f&/3A, 
Ejhoowj, rpitoTri, <pa*<f<poff, vuxropo^oiVii : 
*EYdfj) piy (paK-d^ t wxrog rfl 9IX1J, xai iretlfrj, 
Xaifoutfa <rxuXaxwv tfXaxi} eg xai ai fiari qwv^, 
'Av vswtfi tfrsf^outfa xar tyia <r$dv*jwccdv, 
"AifMcrog ipsipouo'a, 90/80V ivirrofcrt yl£w<t* : 
Top/w, xai Mo£fMJ xai M^vt) (orig. MvijfMj) xai 

IIoXufju>p<pf, 
EXfag Joa»vt)ro$ fy 1 fypAripydi dvqXai? — 

We venture the following rude version : — 

Triple Goddess, Borabo come ! 
Of earth and heaven and nether gloom ; 
By the wayside thine the seat, 
And wheresoe'er three highways meet; 
Bearer thou of flashing light ! 
Walking in the depths 01 night, 
Hater of the sun's glad-power, 
Comrade of the darksome hour; 
Rejoicing in the savage howl 
And the blood of bandogs foul ; 
Thou above the dead that walkest* 
O'er the dismal barrows stalkest, 
For the blood-libation red 
Athirst, sad mortals' direst dread— 
Gorgo, Mormo, and the Moon ! 
Come ! propitious come, and soon ! 
Thousand-formed, arise, arise, 
And share our solemn sacrifice! 

As he utters these words, fire is seen whirling 
through the air : the spectators, shuddering 
at the strange sight, cover up their eyes, and 
throw themselves down on the ground in 
silence. But the telling part of the trick is 
to coma* * The accomplice, hidden, as before 
said, has a hawk or a vulture covered with tow ; 
•—when he hears the incantation read, he sets 
it on fire, and lets it fly. The bird frightened 
by the fire soars up and flutters with the 
utmost rapidity : the foolish people, thinking 
that they nave seen a god, run away and hide 
themselves in terror. The bird, blazing all 
the while, goes wheeling about here and there, 
and sometimes sets fire to houses or farm 
buildings. Such is the divination of these 



The invocations to J&culapius and to He- 
cate, the latter of which we have extracted, 
are by no means the only fragments, certainly 
not the finest, of Greek poetry scattered 
through this volume. The author, in bis 
view of the original Gnostics, contrasts the 
origin and nature of man according to die 
sect of the Naassenes (from Nahash the ser- 
pent, obviously the mystical Ophites of later 
writers) with the notions of the Greek poets. 
The Gnostic or Ophite Adam was clearly the 



Adam C«dmon of the Cabbatists. For the 
Greek legend of the birth of man he quotes 
the following noble passage of Pindar. We 
accept, of course, the restoration adopted in 
his note by M. Miller, as the result of the 
conjectures of 'the learned' — 

(Srpcxpii.) 

***** 

H^dra Si yat av&jxffv avdpaprov ror* hsyxa- 

fiiva xaXov yi^oug 
afiif ou xau dsotpikovg puntf IdiXoitfa ysvi- 
tfdai ysvsag. XaXscov Sr itfrh svgsTv — 

(Avntfrjop>|.) 
sirs BoiaH-ofriv 'XaXxofi.svsCf AXi'pvag Mg Ka- 

*£wrof dvtig 6)*uv dvltf^sv, 

sirs xai Kov fir sg Ioaioi itfav, 0s~ov yivog, 

ij *puvioi Kogufiavrsg, 

oii? rors *pc£rou£ Ms SsvSgoyvsTg dfA/TXalVavev- 

ra£*AXio£: 
liV &ga xai <j otfeXa va*ov IlfXatyov AgxaSia, 
jj 'Papiag o/x^Top' 'EXsutfiV AiauXov, 
ij xaXXiVcu&t Aoi^vog d,$4iru» irixvutfs Kaj&i- 

fov dpyiwv : 
firs flaXXava *Xsyf afov 'AXxuovij, 
fpstifiurarov Qgoufvyvluv Tiyavruy. 

(E#w*V) 
tfpuroyovov Aifivsg S* avr 9 lapjffavra xpartpov 
ipcufiv au^xi)fwv «e8iuv av&ovvra y\vxsi- 
-ag a«a$cuf6cu jSaXavou Atog. AhyC- 
-<rr$j Si xai vuv NsTkog, /XOv s*tki*ai- 
-vwv uypa tfapxoufiivav dffpjxoran, 
(fwaara {'five* dvSidoT. 

? * * * 

Strophe. 

first bare the Earth 

Man her majestic birth 
Rejoicing that to her was given the grace 
To be the mother of that gentle race, 
Beloved of heaven ! But hard it is to know — 

Amtjstbofkb. 

Whether within the deep Bosotian glen, 

On clear Cephisus* strand, 
Rose Alalcomeneus, the first of men ; 

Or the Courete upon Ida's side, 
That race divine ; or yet more old, 

The Corybantes in the Phrygian land, 
Did first the sun behold 
Spring up like trees in beauty and m pride. 
Did first Arcadia her Pelasgus bear, 
Pelasgus, elder than the moon t 
Or hoar Eleush bear her mystic son, 

Diaulus, in the Rarian haunts to dwell t 
Or Lemnos that bright boy so fair, 
Cabeiros, him the sire 
Of the dark orgies, which no tongue may tell ? 
Or earlier bare Pallene rude 
Alcyoneus, nursed in Pblegnsan fire, 
The ©West of the bugs-limbed giant brood t 
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Epods. 
Nor lew doth Libya boast, that first of all 

From her parched plains did strong Iarbas rise, 
From his own tree the acorn fruits that fall 

Unto great Jove to bring, sweet sacrifice I 
Nilus in Egypt still, as in old time, 

Under her genial influence, moist and warm, 
To embodied life her rich prolific slime 

Kindles, and quickens into human form. 

To that distinguished scholar, M. SchneiaV 
win, we owe the arrangement, and also the 
lew conjectural amendments in the following 
splendid fragments of a hymn concerning that 
mystic personage whom Catullus has sung in 
want (whether it be or be not a translation 
more or less free of some Greek Dithyrambk) 
is certainly the noblest lyric poem m the 
Latin language: — Super alia vectu* Aty» 
4$bri rate mart*. 

Eirs Kp&rou y*»H> «fo &*k paaftpot, 

X**jf* vo xwrnxk cbc s utffta 'Pfoc, 
*Avn, tl xetXovtfi piv 'Artrfgioi 

oVitv 8* Aiyinrrof ifvgavm 
fjjjm xipag, "EXXi}*c ^ O<plov, 

Maiovioi Kofu/Sawa xcu oi *£U7«S, 
aXXsr* plv Ilanrav, «td 6* aS vfxuv, 
4 Ittyviprov camptfov, 

4 Sv foXuxaprof £vixc*v 

# * * • 

The second canticle runs thus : 

*Avciv xXijefw r«v Psnfc 
su xwowvwv <fu/x /SojUbjSoi?, 

«56^ oJXgjv I£oi£v 
Kovpqruv j&uxvijra : 
dXX' *fc *otj8«iav jxigw 
fiootfav ^opjjifyywv, ivoi, 
ivfa, be Tlav, d* Baxx?fc f 
&? *oip.i)v Xfuxwv asYfwv. 

A few lines of these stanzas we have ven- 
tured to fill out, on our own conjectures as 
to their mythical purport- 
Son of Saturn ! Son of Jove ! 

Or born of mighty Rhea's love. 

Holy name, that sounds so dear 

To that ancient Rhea's earl 

Thee the old Assyrians ail 

The thrice-wept Adonis call. 

To thee for name hath Egypt given 

The holy horned Moon of heaven. 

Thou the Serpent-god of Greece — 
The all-reverenced Adam thou of Samothrace. 

Ttae the Lydians, Phrygians, thee 

Invoke, the Cerybantie Deity : 



Thee Pappas now, and now the Dead : 

Now lifting up re-horn the god-like head ; 
Unfruitful now on barren desert brown. 
Now the rich golden harvest mowing down, 
Or whom the blossoming almond tree 
Brought fourth on the free hills the piper blithe 
to be. 

* * * * 

Atys, old Rhea's son, I sing, 
Not with the wild bells 1 clashing ring, 
Nor Ida's fife, in whose shrill noise 
The old Courets3 still rejoice ; 
But with the mingling descant meet 
Of Phoebus harp, so soft, so sweet, 
Evan! Evan ! Pan I call 
Evan! the wild Bacchanal ! 
Or that bright Shepherd that on high 
Folds the white stars up uf the silent sky. 

We were somewhat disappointed, as Origen 
accuses Marcion of having derived his whole 
system from Empedocles, that we have not 
found more extracts from his great philoso- 
phic poem. There are but few lines, and 
those not of much worth, which were not 
already well known, and to be read in the 
collections of Stuns, or of Karsten. 

The extent and value of the accession to 
our knowledge on the curious if somewhat 
unprofitable history of Gnosticism, and its 
endlessly branching sects, from this treatise, 
can only be ascertained from a close and labo- 
rious comparison of its statements with those 
of Iren&os (whose work, it should be observ- 
ed, Origen had read), of Epiphanius, of Theo- 
doret, and with all the multifarious notices 
scattered over the writings of the earlier 
Fathers. This inquiry ties across the thres- 
hold of Christian history ; the student must 
thread his intricate and perplexed way through 
it, or he will be utterly unable to trace with 
any satisfactory result the progress and deve- 
lopment of more genuine Christianity. Within 
its dark borders must be sought many of the 
most influential principles which have since 
operated in the realms of religion. Out of 
Gnosticism sprung more or less remotely all 
the later heresies. Even within what is call- 
ed itself the Church, how much, having no 
connection with the primitive element of the 
Gospel, is of Gnostic parentage ! 

It appears to us, on a hasty and of neces- 
sity somewhat cursory view, that there are 
some remarkable discrepancies in the state- 
ments of this treatise. We find in it, how- 
ever, passages of no disputable importance**— 
which may throw light on the obscurest pro- 
blems of Gnosticism. Names hitherto either 
absolutely uuknown, or lurking in some ob- 
scure corner of Patristic theology, here assume 
prominence and authority. 

We shall confine ourselves to some obser- 
vations on him, whom almost all antiquity has 
recognised as the Father of Christian heresy, 
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the Hero, as Beausobre has called him, of the 
Romance of Heresy, Simon Magus. Perhaps 
the narrow view which is the thesis of Ori- 
gen's work, that all these heresies were but 
transmutations of the Greek systems of philo- 
sophy, is most objectionable as regards the 
Samaritan Magus ; although there appears to 
have been more of a Greek, — nay, strange 
as it may sound, of an Homeric element, in 
his notions than has been generally supposed. 
At the outset of the refutation of Simon we 
find a name new to us, but which seems to 
have been of some importance, at least to have 
given rise to a most extravagant legend. As 
Simon Magus averred himself in some sense to 
be God, so did Apsethus of Libya. The fool- 
ish Libyans sacrificed to Apsethus, persuaded, 
as they thought, by a voice from Heaven. 
The trick was incredibly gross. Apsethus 
shut up together a great number of the par- 
rots which abound in that country. He taught 
them all to say * Apsethus is a God.' He 
then turned them loose, and everywhere 
throughout the district, nay far beyond its 
bounds, the report spread and was credited 
that voices from Heaven had announced Apse- 
thus to be a God. A shrewd Greek, how- 
ever, detected and ere long counterworked the 
plot: he caught some of the parrots, and 
taught them a new * utterance' — viz^ * Apse- 
thus shut us up, and forced us to say Apse- 
thus is a God. The Libyans, hearing this 
' patinodia' of the parrots, seized and burned 
Apsethus. 

The gravity with which Origen relates this 
absurd story, and turns it against Simon, 
we must acknowledge casts some suspicion on 
his relation of Simon's own acts and doctrines. 
This legend of Simon (for legend we must 
presume to call it) was hitherto chiefly known 
from Irenseus and from those remarkable 
religious fictions which pass under the name 
of Clementina — the Recognitions and Homilies 
of Clement Origen seems to decide one 
point, which has so divided the learned, that 
Walch in his History of Heretics (Ketzer- 
Geschichte), the fairest and fullest book on 
this subject, declines to give any opinion upon 
it — namely whether there were any writings 
which in subsequent times passed current 
under the name of Simon. Origen quotes 
more than once an 'AtfoqHuftf,' bearing 
Simon's name, and which must have been 
commonly accepted so late as Origen's day as 
the accredited exposition of Simon's opinions. 
Of this legend there are two distinct parts, 
resting on different authority : 1st, the journey 
of Simon to Rome, and his deification by the 
Emperor Claudius : 2nd, his conflict with St 
Peter at Rome, his attempt to fly up into the 
air, and bis fall, by which he broke his neck 
and died* The first part of the legend, it it 



well known, rests on a passage in Justin 
Martyr's apology, who appeals to an Inscrip- 
tion, Simoni Deo Sancto. This strange story 
passed current in the older uncritical period ; 
it was received by Roman Catholic writers of 
no less name than Tillemont, Massuet, Fog- 
gini ; by Protestants as learned as Beveridge, 
Hammond, Cave, and Spencer. Even Anton 
Pagi and Fleury did not venture to avow their 
manifest disbelief. It was rejected as a fable 
by later and more severe inquirers— especially 
after the discovery of a stone with the inscrip- 
tion to a Sabine deity (Simoni Deo Saneo) 
— by Dupin, Valesius, Maffei, of the Roman 
Church ; by Grabe, the Basnages, Le Clerc, 
Buddeus, Mosheim. Sober students will now 
hardly do more than inquire into the origin of 
the myth. To this first story we can discover 
no allusion in the present work. The second 
part of the legend, the conflict with St. Peter 
at Rome, and its disastrous end in the death 
of Simon, is not found earlier than in writers 
of the fourth century. Roman Catholic 
writers have been of course less willing to 
abandon this tale — although, as respects ex- 
ternal authority, it is even worse supported 
than the former. Those who have doubted, 
have disguised their doubts in prudent hesita- 
tion, — e. g. Valesius, Calmet, Cotelerius. By 
most Protestant writers it has been thrown 
aside as unworthy of any remark ;— while by 
Ittig, Beausobre, and Mosheim, it is supposed 
to have grown out of a story in Dion Cassius 
and in Suetonius about a flying conjuror at 
Rome in the days of Nero. In this work we 
find a different version of the legend, and one, 
as far as our recollection extends, altogether 
new. Origen relates, that St Peter and Simon 
Magus encountered at Rome; Simon deceived 
many persons by his magic arts, and was 
resisted by St Peter; but of his attempted 
flying into the air there is not one word. * At 
length Simon went to * * [unfortunately the 
word is illegible], sate under a plane-tree, and 
began to teach. Being hard pressed by his 
adversaries, he offered to be buried alive, de- 
claring that he would rise again on the third 
day. He ordered his disciples to dig a grave, 
and to bury him. They did as they were 
ordered ; bnt there Simon has remained till 
this day (h Si cUrlpsivsv Hue vuv), for he was 
not Christ. 

We shall not bewilder ourselves and our 
readers with an attempt (desperate in such 
space as we can afford) to reduce the strange 
and discordant doctrines, exhibited as those of 
Simon Magus, to order and harmony. We 
will only gather into one brief statement the 
sources which Origen indicates, or from which 
appears more or less distinctly to have sprang, 
this wild though not absolutely incoherent, 
certainly not unimaginative system. The 
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Samaritan Magus draws indifferently from 
Heraclitus the Dark, perhaps from Anaxagoras, 
from the Oriental or Cabbalistic ^Eons, from 
Homer, from the books of Moses — allegorically 
interpreted — and even from the Gospels. 
Simon knew nothing of the theory almost 
universal among the later Gnostics, and by 
many writers supposed to have originated with 
him, the theory so irreconcilably hostile to the 
Jews, which held the Jewish theocracy to be 
the manifestation, the Mosaic Law the code, of 
the malignant Demiurge. On the contrary, 
Simon's first axiom was derived from the 
book of Deuteronomy — 'God is a burning 
and consuming fire.' Fire with him was the 
primal, parental deity — according to his de- 
scription, infinite power, cwripavco* #uvctfU£. 
This rundamental principle he wrapped up in 
antitheses borrowed from Heraclitus and 
Empedocles. From this deity emanated, or 
manifested themselves, his six dfiona, male 
and female, and these, with the original, the 
Spirit of God, which moved upon the waters, 
made up the mystic seven. The Mosaic cre- 
ation, Eden, Paradise, the four rivers, are all 
wrought into a confused and, as it appears 
here, unintelligible allegory, into which, 
strangely enough, are interwoven the lost 
sheep of the Gospels and the axe at the root 
of the tree. But Simon was not content with 
allegorising the books of Moses ; he allegor- 
ised the poets, the Trojan war, the wooden 
horse ; the Helen of Troy was in some way 
the type, if not the previous incarnation of his 
mistress Helena. His mistress was not only 
this, but also the lost sheep, which he, the 
Supreme Power (£uvafug v«4g «avr&v) had 
redeemed — a type of the redemption of man- 
kind by himself. His own Helena he had 
bought, and lived with her, and framed this 
fable out of respect for the morals of his 
disciples. His disciples, however, according 
to the charge perpetually brought by the* 
orthodox against the Gnostics, followed his 
licence, and proclaimed universal concubinage 
as perfect love. We may add that the asser- 
tion — no older, we believe, in writings hitherto 
extant, than Augustine's — that Simon pro- 
claimed himself in Judaea as the Son, in 
Samaria as the Father, among the other 
nations as the Holy Ghost, appears in the 
present treatise in the same express words. 

And men, educated, intelligent, acute, 
reasoning men were found in vast numbers to 
believe, to enrol themselves as believers, to 
devote their hVes, to form lasting communities, 
to die (for some of the Gnostic sects had their 
martyrs) in defence of opinions, according to 
our habits and modes of thought, so wild, in- 
congruous, contradictory, absurd ; of baseless 
and conflicting theories, which seemed care- 
fuMy to gather and condense all the monstrous 



corruptions, the extravagant assumptions, the 
unreasoning reasonings, of misinterpreted 
Christianity and misapplied philosophy. 

What then is to be our conclusion ? That 
adventurers — that philosophers in the schools, 
finding their hearers weary of their old worn- 
out disputations — that self-appointed instruct- 
ors of mankind, stimulated by the inexhaustible 
and unappeased craving of the human heart 
and mind for some intellectual, or imaginative, 
or moving religion — stimulated by the success 
of Christianity, which they understood not, or 
cared not to understand — set up one after 
another their rival systems ; that mankind, 
rather than endure the total blank left by the 
gradual extinction of all reverence for the old 
effete forms of faith, acquiesced in, allowed 
itself to be occupied, amused, even stirred by 
these excitements, and would receive even such 
religions rather than acquiesce in utter irreli- 
giou8ness ? — Or was it that some at least of 
these systems had more real depth, order, 
and harmony, but were not understood, or 
understood but imperfectly by the uninitiate ; 
that in these, as in all Eclectic systems, there 
is some real, but more apparent discrepancy ; 
that our practical western wisdom, which eveu 
in its Mysticism requires more clear and 
definite conceptions, and attempts to be logical 
and consecutive in its wildest flights, cannot 
comprehend that luxury of orientalism, that 
lawless creativeness of the religious imagina- 
tion, that sublimation of words into beings, 
that impersonation of ideal conceptions, that 
embodiment of abstractions, that realisation of 
unrealities, which in some periods and in some 
regions, becomes, if not the dominant, a 
widely prevailing religion ? — To these elements 
must be added a certain proportion of what 
we consider as true Christianity, with not a 
few lingering remnants of the old classical 
paganism and its picturesque superstitions. 
So perhaps Gnosticism, if not more clearly 
comprehensible, becomes less absolutely un- 
conceivable ; we have some dim and indistinct 
vision of the sources, the developments, the 
ramifications, the power and vitality for nearly 
two centuries of this obstinate antagonist — of 
this (even if we disjoin it from its more vigor- 
ous and enduring offspring, Manicheism) 
almost dangerous rival— of Christianity. 

But incomparably the most curious and 
roost unexpected discovery in this volume is 
that glimpse, or more than glimpse, of his- 
torical light which is thrown on a most obscure 
period in the history of Christianity, and cer- 
tainly the most obscure part of the history ; 
that of the Church in Rome. The annals of 
the Church in Rome are, in truth, as far as 
authentic documents (or any that can lay the 
least claim to that title) are concerned, almost 
a total blank from Clement (asserted to have 
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been the immediate successor of St Peter, 
who, as we all know, was, according to ecclesi- 
astical tradition, the first Bishop of Rome) to 
Pope Victor (a.d. 192-202), whom the con- 
troversy about the Easter Festival brought out 
into distinct historical existence. The fake 
and exploded Decretals have vainly endea- 
voured to fill up the chasm : even the mar- 
tyrologies are almost silent, or assign the name 
of martyr to most of the bishops of Rome with 
that undiscriminating veneration which shows 
their total want of authority. After Victor 
the gloom settles again upon the history of the 
Church in Rome. But among the few facts 
which rest on trustworthy grounds is the visit 
of Origen to Rome during the episcopate 
of Zephyrinus, the successor of Victor, a.d. 
202-219. Eusebius (vi. 14), speaking of 
Origen under his proper name of Adamantine, 
says that he made a journey to Rome, at the 
time when ' Zephyrinus presided over the 
Roman Church.' ' He himself (adds the his- 
torian) writes in these words : — Being desirous 
to see the very ancient Church of Rome, he 
passed no long time there, and returned to 
Alexandria?— The work now before us sud- 
denly reveals the result of Origen's journey ; 
the state of Christian affaire in Rome ; the 
heresies and disputes which were distracting the 
community ; the characters of two successive 
Pontiffe — Zephyrinus and Callistus I.; the 
whole life, not represented in the most favour- 
able view, of the latter ; the part which Origen 
himself took in the prevailing controversies ; 
with many incidental glimpses of Roman 
society ; all related with simple sincerity and 
with life-like reality, and — making, of course, 
due allowances for any bias or prepossession 
of which Origen may be justly suspected — 
with every appearance of truth. 

The opinions of Noetus had made consider- 
able progress in Rome. Noetus was the author, 
or one of the authors, of what was called the 
Patripassian heresy — a heresy the prolific 
parent of those controversies concerning the 
Personality of the Godhead, which for centu- 
ries distracted, and perhaps, by the powerful 
abilities which they brought out, strengthened 
the Church. The history of Noetus has 
hitherto been so obscure, that the date at 
which he lived has been usually placed above 
twenty years too late; and a writer so fairly 
informed as Theodoret has represented Epigo- 
nus (Epigenes) and Cleoraenes, his followers 
and scholars, as his precursors and teachers. 
A recent writer has thus described Noetus: — 

' Noetus, an Asiatic, either of Smyrna or Ephe- 
sus, had dwelt with such exclusive zeal on the 
unity of the Godhead, as to absorb, as it were, 
the whole Trinity into one undivided and undis- 
tinguished Being. The one Supreme and Im- 
passible father united to himself the Man Jeans 



by so intimate a conjunction, that the Divine unity 
was not destroyed. His adversaries drew the 
conclusion that, according to this blaspheming 
theory, the Father must have suffered on the 
Cross, and the ignominious name of Patripas- 
sians adhered to the few followers of this unpros* 
perous sect' — Milman's History cf ChrisliaKUy, 
ii. 439. 

The latter sentence is accurate: before the 
days of Epiphanius and Augustine the Patri- 
passians had died out in despised obscurity. 
But in the days of Origen they were neither 
few nor unprosperous. The school of Cleo- 
menes, the second successor of Noetus, might 
boast of two Popes ; namely, Zephyrinus, who 
was deceived into the public avowal of thk 
opinion in the most erode and offensive form 
— and Callistus, who was connected, as will 
appear, even more closely with the same 
school. 

Noetus, according to Origen, had bewildered 
himself with the abstruse philosophy of He- 
raclitus the Dark. Heraclitus among the 
Greeks seems to have enjoyed that nunc, of 
which Hegel is said to have made his boast — 
* There is but one man in Europe who under- 
stands me, and he does not understand me.' 
The doctrine of Heraclitus had another re- 
semblance to Hegel's — it seems to have been 
a vast Pantheism, in which everything was 
everything else— every opposite was its 
opposite. But we must be excused from 
plunging after Noetus into these unfathomable 
depths ; it is not our object so much to exa- 
mine his opinions, and the conceptions which 
led to those opinions, as to state his tenets, as, 
according to Origen, they were openly main- 
tained in Rome, while Zephyrinus presided 
over that Church. 'Cleomenes and all his 
school, involving many in this Heraclitean 
darkness, assert, that He who in his passion 
was affixed to the cross; who gave up his 
spirit to himself; who died, yet did not die; 
who raised himself up on the third day ; who 
was buried in the tomb, pierced with the spear, 
and transfixed with the nails — was the God 
and Father of the universe. Callistus was the 
great strength of this heresy, a man of the 
subtlest wickedness, and master of all the 
various arts of deception (iv xaxia cavovpy*, 
xaj *oixj\of *pif *Xavi)v); and Calhstas 
aspired to the Episcopal throne.' 

Of the martyrdom of this Callistus, under 
Fuscianus, Prefect of Rome, Origen gives the 
following account Martyrdom (in the eccle- 
siastical language), we must warm our readers 
(if it were needful we could quote words of 
Baronius on this point), by no means implies 
of necessity the death of the confessor ; it is 
extended to any sufferings endured for the 
faith. But the whole story of Callistus' life. 
as now told by Origen, is to characteristic of 
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the tiflwt, tiut we most translate the passage, 
though rather a bug one :— 

4 Callistus was the domestic servant of a cer- 
tain Carpophorus, a Christian in the household of 
Caesar. Carpophorus intrusted to him, as a fel- 
low Christian, a considerable sum of money, in- 
structing' him to lend it out at interest Callistus 
set up a bank for loans (rpW«) in what is called 
the Piscina Publics, At his bank in process of 
tine many pledges of widows and poor brethren 
were deposited, on the credit of the name of 
Carpophorus. But Callistus, having made away 
with the whole, fell into difficulties. His pro- 
ceedings were soon made known to Carpophorus, 
who immediately said that he would call upon 
him for his accounts. When CaHistus knew 
this, dreading the danger with which he was 
threatened by his master, he ran away towards 
the sea; and foding a ship in port ready to set 
sail to the place of her destination, got on board 
and engaged his passage. He could not, how- 
ever, escape detection; there were those who 
instantly communicated his flight to Carpophoros. 
Carpophorus hastened to the harbour, and en- 
deavoured to get on board the ship. She was in 
the middle of the harbour; the captain slackened 
her course, and CaHistus, reeogmising his master, 
became desperate and leaped into the sea. But 
the sailors, jumping inio toe boats, took him up 
against his will. A great cry was raised from 
the shore, and CaHistus, delivered up to his 
master, was led back to Rome. His master 
threw him into prison (tit w»r/Mw). After a 
certain time, it hapened that seme of the bre* 
shnsn same to Carpophorus, entreating him to re- 
lease the runaway from prison, for he had con- 
teased that he had money in the hands of certain 
persons. Carpophorus, being an upright man 
(t*x«0»/f), replied that he did not care for his own 
losses, but for the poor people's pledges: for 
many had come to htm in tears and said that they 
had trusted CaUistus with all the property they 
had placed in pawn, entirely on the credit of his 
name. Carpophorus, however, was persuaded to 
let him out But Callistus, having nothing to 
pay, and finding it impossible, being carefully 
watched, to make another escape, thought of 
some mean 8 of death : and, on the Sabbath, pre- 
tending to go out to meet his creditors, he went 
Into the synagogue ef the lews, there assembled 
for worship, and stood up and made a great dis- 
turbance. The Jews, upon this disturbance, fell 
violently on him, beat him, and dragged him be- 
fore Fuscianus, prefect of the city. This was 
their charge: — "The Romans have granted us 
the privilege of reading in public the laws of our 
JrYtthers ; but this fellow came in and interfered 
with us, raising divisions, and saying that be is a 
■ Christian .** Fussisous betraying his indignstkin 
at the eharges brought against Callistus, some 
one ran and told Carpophorus what was going 
on. He, making all haste to the tribunal of the 
Prefect, cried out, * I entreat you, my lord Fusci- 
anus, do not believe him : — he is not a Christian; 
he is only seeking some means of death, having 
made away with money belonging to me." The 
Jews thought this a mere trick to screen the 
criminal from justice, and continued to clamour 
with more vehement hostility. The Prefect was 
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moved by them, and having acouged CaUiatns, 
transported him to the mines in Sardinia. After 
a certain time, other martyrs being there, Marcia, 
the godly (<j>i\66co<) mistress of Commodus, 
wishing to do some good work, sent for the bless- 
ed Victor, the Bishop of the Church, and inquired 
about the martyrs in Sardinia. Victor gave her all 
their names, but left out that of Callistus, being 
aware of his crimes. Marcia, having obtained 
the grant of her petition from Commodus, in- 
trusted the order for their release to Hyacinthus, 
an aged eunuch, who set sail with it to Sardinia, 
and delivered it to the Governor of the island. 
The Governor released all the prisoners except 
Callistus. Callistue fell on his knees, and en- 
treated with tears to be released with the rest. 
Hyacinthus, yielding to his importunity, asked 
this favour of the Governor, asserting that it 
must have been an omission on the part of 
Marcia, and promising to bear him harmless. The 
Governor was persuaded to release CaHistus 
also. Victor, however, was much grieved at 
what had taken place, but, being a kindly man, 
held his peace. But to avoid reproach (for the 
misdeeds of Callistus were of recent date) he 
sent him to live in Antium, making him a monthly 
allowance for his support* 

After the death of Victor, Zepliyrinus, to his 
own misfortune, promoted Callistus into the 
ranks of the clergy, removed him from Anti- 
um, and set him over the cemetery. The 
former clause of this sentence is not quite clear 
— perhaps corrupt The Utter runs sle co 
xoijxqrjjptov xa,ri<fri\<fs. On this passage, al- 
most literally translated, two observations may 
be made. The favour of Marcia, the mistress 
of Commodus, towards the Christians is mat- 
ter of history. The Epitomator of Dion Cas- 
sius has this sentence singularly accordant 
with that of Origen»: — Ura^Wou 5$ aunj aroXXa 
rs u*cg XptfWavwv (frroutSatfai, xcu *qKKb. aurouf 
svegysryxsvou, ars xou «*£« <r£ Ko^oJcj tccv 
0uvap.lv?) (L Ixxii. c. 5). But she is said to 
have shown great zeal in behalf of the Christ- 
ians, and to have conferred on them many 
benefits, having unbounded power over Com- 
modus. The placing Callistus over the ceme- 
tery coincides remarkably with the name of 
the famous catacomb of Callistus near the Ap~ 
pian way, described in Aringhi's Roma Sub- 
terranea (hi. 12). It curiously confirms the 
opinion of Aringhi that this cemetery was 
older than the time of Callistus. 

Pope Zephyrinus is described in terms 
which we acknowledge that we are greatly 
surprised to find applied to a Bishop of Rome 
at that early period. The famous and san- 
guinary contest between Dam as us and Ursici- 
nus for the bishopric was nearly a century and 
a half later, after Constantino, when the Pon- 
tificate had become a station of wealth and 
dignity. Origen was a man of the most pro- 
found piety, as far as we know, far from au 
ungentle and uncandid spirit The conscious- 
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seas of vast Alexandrian learning might have 
seemed to justify a proud notion of bis own 
personal and intellectual superiority; the 
Greek might have despised (how far did he 
understand ?) the ruder, less subtile, less philo- 
sophic Latin. Zeal for his own views of 
Christian truth, the heat of controversy, might 
have sharpened and given something of a 
haughty and peremptory tone to his language. 
All this we could understand. But not mere- 
ly is there no deference for the rank, the office 
(what shall we say of the infallibility ?) of the 
Bishop of Rome, but the most deliberate con- 
tempt, and more than contempt, for the per- 
son and for the theology of the ruling pontiff. 
Zephyrinus (p. 279) is an * unlearned, igno- 
rant man ;' and worse than that, ' greedy of 
filthy lucre, who for gain permitted the Christ- 
ians of Rome to crowd to the schools of Cleo- 
menee.' Nay, Zephyrinus, he adds, was soeu- 
tirely governed by the crafty and unprincipled 
Callistu8 as to resort to these schools himself. 
In a second passage, Zephyrinus is not only 
* unlearned,' but 'altogether without know- 
ledge of the terms and definitions of the Church 
(ia*&i£ o£ twv backytfiatfrixm of wv) whom Callis- 
tus led and governed at his will ; he is more- 
oAer ' accessible to bribes, covetous of money.* 
The Bishop, we read, was thus the cause of 
infinite divisions among the brethren; 'shift* 
ing his opinions for his advantage — some- 
times to conciliate their friendship, siding with 
the friends of truth — sometimes veering to- 
wards the tenets of Sabellius, whom he drove 
to extremities, when he might have kept him 
within bounds.' Zephyrinus did not disdain 
the admonitions of Origen ; ' but when he was 
alone with Callistus he inclined again to the 
tenets of Cleomenes, and declared them to be 
his own.' Callistus even brought forward 
Zephyrinus to declare in public, ' I acknow- 
ledge one God, Jesus Christ, and none other 
beside him, that was born and suffered.' At 
other times Callistus said, ( It was not the Fa- 
ther that died, but the Son.' * So that there 
was endless confusion among the people. 
Origen resisted these doctrines with manly and 
steadfast resolution : when Callistus prevailed 
with the many, and Origen stood alone, Cal- 
listus poured out all the secret venom of his 
heart, and called Origen a ditheist 

But, if Origen expresses profound contempt 
for the feeble, wavering, misguided, avaricious 
Zephyrinus, his feelings towards Callistus 
darkened into what he, no doubt, considered 
righteous hatred. The first act of Callistus 
when he obtained the object of his ambition, 
the bishopric of Rome, was the excommunica- 
tion fotoWsv) of Sabellius as heterodox. 
4 This ne did from awe of me ; and in order 
to do away the reproach made against the 
Church, of erroneous opinions.' But, accord- 



ing to Origen, Oaliafas, though he obtained 
by his craft and subtlety numerous Mowers, 
fell from Scylla into Charybdis, from one 
heresy into a worse ; he was embarrassed by 
his own accusation of Origen as a ditheist, 
and pressed by Sabellius as having abandoned 
his former faith. The substance of this new 
heresy, which the profound student of Chris- 
tian history will find in nearly a page (p. 288) 
of nicely balanced theological metaphysics, 
seems to have been — that the visible, the man 
Jesus, was the Son ; the Holy Ghost, compre- 
hended within the Son, was the Father ; so 
that the Father suffered with the Son, but did 
not suffer as the Father. Thus he thought 
that he avoided the imputation of saying that 
there were two Gods, Father and Son. 4 8o 
wavered he, backwards and forwards, from Sa- 
bellius toTheodotus.' 

But this speculative heresy, which till the 
great contest of Athanasius and Arius had 
not assumed the awful and all absorbing im- 
portance which it has since that time main- 
tained in the Church, is not the only charge 
brought by the author of this treatise against 
the successor of Zephyrinus.* Callistus k 
accused by Origen of having introduced, the 
Church of Rome of having sanctioned, uni- 
versal laxity of morals, more particularly 
among the clergy. Origen, it must be re- 
membered, belonged to the more austere 
school on all these questions. He may have 
repented of the rash act of his youth, by 
which he secured himself against carnal temp- 
tations, but he was not less stern and severe 
against all carnal indulgences. Callistus, ap- 
parently, on these points followed the gentler 
and more merciful course; he admitted all 
offenders to repentance, and upon repentance 
granted them absolution. To our amazement 
we find Origen setting up a school in direct 
opposition to the Bishop in Rome, excommu- 
nicating certain individuals,! and complaining 
that by the admission on easy terms of per- 
sons troubled in conscience for such offences, 



* We bad almost begun to entertain charitable 
doubts whether this Calustus was the same with the 
successor of Zephyrinus. But on that point the editor 
seems to entertain no doubt, nor, on consideration, 
can we. There is a peculiarity in the expression 
relating to his succession to the Bishopric — v • f I { •» * 
TSTv X n*tm oi WnfSn (pp. 288,289) ; but exactly the 
same word is used of the episcopal administnoe* of 
Zephyrinus — Zs^yfo* Mmv »«fi H»9vt rfrlt- 
«At#i.r (p. 279). 

t We know not how otherwise to understand the 
phrase rm$ ii ««t brt Karayv&eti fc£Afrti r|f 
2c«A*at'af fy' (i/iur ytv6fttvot, KpoiYu^ctvrtf drrff 
kwUOw r6 iiU*K*UUv aWri. This term JiJc#- 
«aA<tor, or school of Christian teaching, is remarkable. 
Our first certain information as to the Church — a 
building set apart for Christian worship and instruc- 
tion — it is well known, is from a passage in a heathen 
author, relating to the time of Alexander Serena. _ 
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m wdl as for heretical opinions, OaUfctta filed 
his own Church. This man too taught as a 
dogma, that if a Bishop should be guilty of a 
sic, even of a deadly bid, he was not to be 
deposed.' What Origen esteemed a deadly 
•in appears from the next sentence. ' From 
that time men who had been twice, nay thrice 
married, were admitted to the rank of deacons, 
of priests, even of bishops; nay, if one al- 
ready in the clerical order chose to marry, he 
was allowed to remain in it as if he had com- 
mitted do sin.' The Apostle's saying was 
quoted as justifying this-— 4 Who art thou that 
judgest another man's servant f The parable 
of the wheat and the tares, the ark of Noah 
which contained the clean and unclean, were 
also alleged. It was only, says Origen, by 
flattering these passions of the multitude, by 
the concession of pleasures which ' Christ had 
not conceded,' by this facility of absolution, 
that the places where Callistus and his parti- 
sans taught were thronged with eager votaries. 
And yet there is a more hideous charge to 
come. Widows were permitted, if in the 
state implied by the strong expression of the 
Apostle, not only to marry again in their own 
rank, but to take to themselves a slave or a 
freed man, whom they could not legally marry. 
Hence, abortion by means of drugs, and other 
enormities to conceal disreputable connexions. 

* See then,' winds up the indignant Origen, 

* to what a height of impiety has this lawless 
man advanced, teaching adultery and murder ; 
and yet they who blush not at these misdeeds 
presume to call themselves the Catholic 
Church; and many, thinking that they are 
acting rightly, go with them all their length. 
They too first dared to administer a second 
baptism. Such were the acts of this roost 
wonderful Callistus, whose school still exists, 
teaching these usages and these traditions, 
making no distinction with whom they com- 
municate, admitting all to an indiscriminate 
communion. From their fouuder, Callistus, 
these men are called Callistians.' 

Now there is at once a very singular illus- 
tration and perhaps confirmation of these 
charges, in a well-known passage of another 
ancient writer. Tertullian, especially after he 
had joined the Montanists, was of the same 
extreme and austere school with Origen. In 
the first chapter of hk treatise De Pudicitid 
are these words : — 

4 1 hear that an edict has been promulgated, 
and that a peremptory one. The Supreme Pon- 
tiff forsooth, the Bishop of Bishops, declares — 
I will remit the sins of adultery and fornication 
to those who do mover penance. (Pontifex scili- 
cet Maximus, Episcopus Episcoporum, dicit: 
Ego et nutckiae et fornicationis deHcta pasniten- 
ttajtmctis dtmiUo): 



The Jesuit Petavins supposed this Pontrfex 
Maxhnus to be the Pope Zephyrinus : other wri- 
ters, Gieseler for instance (vol. i. p. 287), have 
thought it improbable that titles of such lofty 
import, even if only applicable to the West, 
and to Africa the province of Rome— (th* 
African Churches sprung from that of Rome) 
— had been assumed so early by a Bishop of 
Rome. They have therefore conjectured it to 
be more probable that it was the Bishop of 
Carthage who thus took on himself metro- 
politan power. We are not quite sure 
whether the dates of Tertullian's writings are 
so accurately ascertained as to preclude the 
supposition that the passage we have quoted 
refers rather to Callisttis. Even if that should 
be the case, Zephyrinus, acting so notoriously 
under the influence of Callistus, may have is- 
sued such an edict as Tertullian recites. After 
all, possibly, this accumulation of haughty 
titles may be the bitter irony of Tertullian, to 
introduce more emphatically the fierce taunts 
with which he as it were tears in pieces and 
tramples on the offensive edict, condemning 
it and repudiating it as a license to all lust, 
in the very stronghold of the most wicked 
and shameless lusts. On the whole, however, 
nothing can be more striking than the coinci- 
dence between the two passages of the Phi- 
losophoumena and the t)e Pudicitid. 

Such are the singular revelations of what 
we may presume to call up to this time the 
pre-historic state of the Church in Rome. It 
is by no means difficult to account for the loss 
in the West, until our own days, of this trea- 
tise ; for the total ignorance of its contents in 
the Latin Church ; for its seclusion in its own 
untranslated Greek. Origen, our readers are no 
doubt aware, though the ablest, most powerful, 
most learned, most copious Christian writer 
before the fourth century, enjoyed but a 
doubtful and contested reputation. He was 
hardly dead before his fame became the object 
of as fierce a strife as the body of Patroclus, 
though with different weapons-— fierce and in- 
terminable polemic tracts. But it was not on 
the great question of the Personality of the 
Godhead that the opinions of Origen were 
chiefly obnoxious. On this subject his defini- 
tions might want the severe and jealous pre- 
cision of the post- Athanasian period. He was 
claimed, if not by Arms, by Eusebius and the 
semi-Arians as on their side ; but he was also 
triumphantly adduced by Athanasius himself 
as at least the harbinger of rigid orthodoxy. 
In the long profession of faith which closes 
this book — a confession which we must leave 
it for the learned editor to compare minutely 
with the views of Origen, elsewhere recorded 
— we can discover no expressions which it 
wonld be fair for the most rigorous theologian 
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to except against in a pre- Athanaska writer. 
Other tenets of Origen certainly jarred harshly 
against the dominant creed — has notion of an 
infinite succession of creations, as many per- 
haps as might satisfy the portentous demands 
of modern geologists — his notion that the 
present state was part of a vast purgatorial 
system — that finally the wicked, evea the 
wicked angels, would he absorbed into the all- 
Comprehensive love of the Great Creator. 

The warfare ceased not with ancient times. 
The question whether the soul of Origen is in 
hell was debated after the revival of letters, 
with eager zeal on both sides. Bayle, in his 
shrewd, cold, characteristic article on Origen, 
gives a summary of the controversy. Among 
the nine hundred propositions which John 
Pico Mirandula offered in the chivalrous spirit 
of reviving scholarship to maintain against all 
comers, was the possible salvation of Origen. 
He was rebuked by the Church of Rome ; 
not only had the doctrine of Origen been con- 
demned by an (Ecumenic council (the fifth), 
not only had ten distinct anathemas been ut- 
tered against his tenets, but his person was 
under the unrepealed censure of the Church. 
A Jesuit, Stephen Binet, did not venture 
openly to propound the milder doctrine ; he 
was forced to disguise his own manifest bear- 
ing, and set up in his treatise some of the 
most distinguished theologians to debate the 
doubtful point The foremost advocate of 
Origen was Erasmus — his determined adver- 
sary Baron i us. Among the arguments contra 
one was this : That a good man, in a vision, 
obtained by the prayers of a holy hermit, be- 
held a sort of hell open before him, in which be 
saw and heard a roll-call of all the more fa- 
mous heresiarchs, and among them stood Ori- 
gan, covered with horror, flames, and confu- 
sion. On the other hand, the side of critical 
suspense at least, was alleged a revelation to 
the Holy Abbess Meohtildis, ' that God would 
not let the world know what was become of 
Samson, Solomon, and Origen — (singular as- 
sociates !) — in order to strike terror into the 
strongest, the wisest, and the most learned men 
of this world, by keeping them in suspense and 
uncertainty.' 

How far the publication of this treatise will 
affect that question in the estimation of some, 
we presume not to conjecture : we fear that if 
it depend on a certain Church, his chance of 
getting out of hell will not be improved. The 
rhilosopboumeua of Origen may perhaps 
find a place in the Index Exnurgatorius by 
the side of Archbishop Whately's Logic, and 
then, alas 1 for poor Origen. For ourselves, 
as to the fate of Origen, we may have some 
lurking tenderness for a man of such unim- 
peachable Christian hotonesa, though that holi- 
ness may have wrought itself up to asoetic 



awtertty— -some qafet adrnirttion for a man, 
in his own time, of incomparable learning; we 
may have some humble presentiment that the 
God of infinite love will not severely visit for 
the offence of entertaining notions, however 
erroneous, of his power, which certainly tend- 
ed not to lower the awe of that power— of 
that mercy, which Origen only made mora 
vast and comprehensive than others; we, 
therefore, are content to await in complacent 
ignorance the solution of that terrible as* 
eret 

To conclude in a more grave and seriow 
tone. As our ideal of pure, infallible, impecca- 
ble Christianity rests undisturbed within the 
sacred and defined circle of the New Testa- 
ment, and is condensed and concentrated only 
in the lives of our Lord and His Apostles — as 
we are not bound to assert the immutability 
of any particular church or succession of pre" 
lates— it is matter of supreme indifference to 
us whether two Patripassian popes, or popes, 
according to later phrase, infected with Patri- 

riaaism, gave a sad and ominous precedent 
later aberrations — the compulsory Ariaa- 
ism charged against Liberius — the Eutychiaa- 
ism against Vigilius* — the Monothelitism 
against Honorius ; the theological freak about 
the beatific vision, which John XXII. was 
obliged to recant, in order to die in peace. To 
us it is for more melancholy to hear of ava- 
rice, intrigue, ambition, at so early a period — 
— that the fine gold of evangelic meekness, 
incorruptible integrity, unselfish generosity, 
perfect charity, had so soon become dim. It 
seems by no meanB unnatural or improbable- 
it seems indeed worthy of all candid consider- 
ation — that Latin prelates should at first be 
bewildered and perplexed by questions raised 
out of Greek philosophy, and treated with ah 1 
the subtilty, the inexhaustible versatility, the 
fine precision of the Greek language, to which 
the hard and unpliant Latin could not readily 
adapt itself: that before these questions had 
been fully discussed, and before any deliberate 
determination of the Church, Bishops in Rome 
should have floated about and wavered — per- 
haps have been betrayed into dangerous con- 
cessions, or misguided into logical conse- 
quences altogether unforeseen. But for the 
other heads of the indictment there is . no 
similar apology to be suggested. 

Meanwhile the question of most immediate 
interest to critics is the truth and historic 
value of the document Possibly it may be 
impugned We can hardly doubt in these 
days that the most consummate ingenuity and 
learning will be brought to bear on its authen- 
ticity, authority, authorship ; but to oar pre- 
sent judgment it opens a page of history, new, 
I original, and, with due allowance of come for 
the character and position of the writer- 
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thengfc of course a wtoes* so unexpected 
must be submitted to the severest cross-exami- 
sataoo — ingenuous, truthful, and credible. We 
a* jet see ao reason whatever to suspect thai 
the writer appears under a misnomer, that he 
is not the real Origen, and that Origen was 
aot himself present, and personally and busily 
engaged in the transactions of which M. 
liifier assigns to him the only record* 



Art. VIL— ETPiniAOT IfcirENEIA H 
ENTATPOIZ. EAENH. Textam emeu- 
davit et notulas subjecit Caroius Badham, 
AM. Londini, mdcccxi. .8vo. 

Wb have always regretted that the philo- 
logical studies of our Universities should have 
swerved so widely from the old direction in 
which they were impelled by the great Eng- 
lish scholars at the beginning of this century. 
Much progress has doubtless been made since 
that time in the study of things Greek and 
Roman — law, customs, arts, and domestic life : 
in a word, of everything belonging to either 
people, except their speech. Since the death 
of Dobree, it has been the growing fashion to 
consider the old languages as the shell, and 
the other antiquities as the kernel — at if lan- 
guage were not among the most characteristic 
properties by which a people can be distin- 
guished. This fashion has told upon the text 
of classics ; the efforts which were beginning 
to rescue them from the innumerable errors 
and absurdities gathered by continual tran- 
scription, came to a halt ; nay, a curious reac- 
tionary ingenuity by and bye emerged which 
did battle in defence of every corruption— even 
the grossest. Thus, barbarous inflexions were 
explained to be forms adopted from the speech 
of the vulgar; intolerable constructions were 
accounted for by the writer's forgetting the 
commencement of his sentence while he was 
inditing the end ; words, used contrary to all 
propriety, were justified by a comparison with 
the vagueness of modern language, or by an 
appeal to etymologies sometimes arbitrary, 
always inconclusive. 

Lately the current of opinion has, we fear, 
been setting in against classical studies altoge- 
ther. From a signal and grievous misconcep- 
tion as to the true source of recent mischiefs 
produced in one of our Universities, from which 
ner supposed mathematical sister has been com- 
paratively exempt, certain ominous challenges of 
the real use and effect of this same study of 
antiquity have been heard The best answer 
thai Oxford can make to such objections is, to 
revive that old textual philology— that oltari- 



eal scholarship* as Ehnsley understood it; 
revive it* by making it an indispensable attain- 
ment— and, above aU, promoting and encou- 
raging conjectural criticism, by which alone it 
can be kept active and useful. We scruple 
not to declare that the decay of this branch of 
philology is chiefly to be deplored in our 
Universities, because in those bodies a pursuit 
of this kind is absolutely necessary to counter- 
act the otherwise mischievous tendency of the 
studies distinctively academic The over-re- 
fining ingenuity which dialectic and formal 
sciences are sure to produce, if cultivated to 
the exclusion of matters of fact, is no argu- 
ment, most assuredly, against the cultivation 
of them within their proper limits ; but that 
these limits are absolutely necessary was never 
more plainly shown than by the recent exam- 
ples of dialectical acumen driving understand- 
ings pre-eminently endued with it into the 
most irrational bondage. 

The only faculty that we can oppose to an 
over subtle intellect is common sense — and 
this common sense is in no study more impe- 
riously demanded or more severely trained, 
than in criticism. When a youth is set down 
to read, not the book, but the author — to 
learn what was his peculiar mode of thought 
as well as what the condition of the language 
was in his day ; when, having acquired a cer- 
tain tact in discerning bis sentiment and style, 
he re-applies this knowledge to particular pas- 
sages, and demands whether or not they are 
genuine or correct — common sense is the frail- 
ty which is called into play. His whole busi- 
ness is the weighing of evidence : the evidence 
for or against the author being himself in 
fault, if anything is found in his work that is 
obscure, or extravagant, or contradictory. And 
when, having duly allowed for bold strokes of 
diction, intentional vagueness, or natural mis- 
takes, he still persists in condemning any 
phrase as impossible either in form or in sense ; 
if by chance a careful consideration of whait 
the author would naturally say under such 
or such circumstances hint* to him some word 
or phrase, which when written down scarcely 
differs in outward shape from the object of hv 
suspicions, the coincidence between what he 
would expect to read, and what the letters 
before him suggest, amounts in many cases to 
such conclusive proof that it is impossible for 
moral certainty to advance further. 

Mr. Badbam's work is a professed endea- 
vour to revive among us the now much-ne- 
glected art of emendation. It appears that 
he owes his convictions of the importance of 
this pursuit to Professor Cobet of Leydeu. 
We remember to have seen an inaugural dis- 
course of that scholar, which struck us as espe- 
cially useful, because it contained the most bril- 
liant examples of the very art which he desired 
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to see once more based on the sure ground of 
palaeography. Professor Cobet, having to 
illustrate the principle that there is a ground 
of certainty in conjecture, carefully abstained 
from any examples of uncertain guesses. We 
wish Mr. Bad ham, though, in dealing with a 
single author, he was more liable to the temp- 
tation of mixing certain and uncertain conjec- 
tures together, had scrupulously followed the 
pattern which was before him. But although 
he has not done this, he has shown how much 
may yet be done for the text of Euripides by 
careful and critical study. Rejoicing in a 
debut of such promise,. we propose to lay be- 
fore our readers a few specimens of- what seem 
to us corrections of the true sort 

In the early part of the Iphigenia in Tau- 
rw, Orestes and Pylades are introduced con- 
ferring together as to the possibility of pene- 
trating the temple wherein is enshrined the 
statue of Artemis, which Orestes has been 
commanded by the oracle to take back with 
him into Greece. The difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves are thus set forth by Orestes : 

d^/qXa* *or8pa £wjxowwv irpotfctfApdufcis 
fopijtfofjt.sd'dct ; «£% av ouv jxadoipsv av; 
4) X&Xx6r*uxra xXSjdpa X&ifavreg \Loy>JM$ 
S)v o iS £ £ v 7 <t p, s v ; ty & dvoiyovree *uXa£ 
Xijpdwftsv, sl4(3iuf$ig ts /xtj^avw^voi, 
lavoiJfad'. 96 Ac 

We agree with the new editor in the neces- 
sity for adopting in the third of these lines the 
reading of one excellent codex d^' for the first 
& v — and also Reiske's correction X a 6 o i p 8 v. 
Instead of uv ou££v 7<j>sv, which no com- 
mentator has ever been able to explain with the 
least approach to probability, Mr. Badham, 
happily, we think, gives us £3 6 1 o u 6 o v Stftpsv. 
His reason for the alteration is, that there can 
be but two ways of entering the temple ; both 
of which must be mentioned by Orestes in 
order that he may show the difficulties of the 
ease. How can we escape notice ? is the na- 
tural objection to climbing up and getting in 
between the triglyphs; but to what is the 
other remark au objection ? If we are found 
opening the gates, we shall be put to death. 
This applies obviously to a proposal of entering 
the building in the usual way. 

The same consideration of natural circum- 
stances has enabled Mr. Badham to get rid of 
a most ridiculous interpolation of a passage in 
the speech of the messenger, where he is de- 
scribing the attempted escape of Orestes and 
his companions : — 

V oJ piv Ttg sfe 6<xXa<f<fav &pfj^ij *wfiv, 
aXXoi Ss *Xsxr££ Igatfjcrtv <£/x6Xag. — 1874, 
6. 



The rushing into the sea, and the endeavour 
to east nooses over the prominences of the 
ship, are the efforts of the barbarians desiring 
to secure the fugitive crew. No one, when 
once told of this, can doubt the truth of it ; tat 
it is not a little singular that in the Cambridge 
edition, and in that of Hermann, great pains 
are taken to show why the crew of Orestes 
threw themselves out of the ship, or endea- 
voured to fasten it by nooses to the rock I 

We agree with the editor that the very 
troublesome line — 

a pvatfrsvAeTe* i\ 'EXX&vwv. — 200. 

in the first choric part of the play ought not 
to be cancelled, but merely placed after the 
following line, so that it may be understood of 
Clytemnestra. We also are disposed to take 
XiXiovatira (140) as a genitive, and to 
change ixupiorsu^o i g into x°"£> not mto X 9 ' 1 
but we do not accept either <f r o a r o v or tfr pa- 
ri as as the lost noun. In the description of 
the Fury (278) 



J)£ 1 &x ir&>v( " }r ***? Wowfa koi <ptv< 



Mr. Badham'8 conjecture x^wuv is inge- 
nious enough, but, in our humble opinion, he 
had no business whatever to place it in the 
text ; indeed, we should be very glad to know 
if there is any authority for x fi ^ uvai in the 
plural, except that of Hesychius. Hermann^ 
reading, which makes the Fury breathe fire 
from her jewel-box (forvXiWv must signify 
the place wherein X^ 1 ^ ls P ut )> seems even 
more absurd than yirwvwv. In the lines 
which follow (282, Ac.): — 

trapijv 8* bgijLv 
oO raura |xop$7J£ tfyfrftuw* <iXX' ^XXcurtfw* 
(pfoyyoig <rs \Ud-/m, xSu xwwv xfkay^ru, 

& <pU<f J 'EflVVUf MvOI (MfUfHIMTa — 

we cordially accept the simple emendation 
a.'<pa<fx\ On (he other hand, the alteration 
in line 334 we reject as rash and unwarrant- 
able ; nothing appears to us more certain than 
Reiske's reading— 

col S 1 evdoJ' fyxsis %<fia <ppovnoufi»*0a:— 

the example of Sophocles is rarely sufficient to 
account for unusual inflexion of the middle 
voice in a word so middle in its signification as 
9povri£ffv ; but Mr. Badham atones for this 
fault by defending with spirit and success the 
lines immediately following against the attacks 
of the Cambridge editor. 

The note on line 361 will, we think, con- 
vince any reader that to jxm rettfsifue 
*faw it quite inadmissible ; but it seems very 
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doubtful whether of (he two vtfy similar cor- 
sections proposed by the editor he has not in 
W gintvag chosen the less probable. There 
appears to us to be do force in the objection 
that the other is unpoetieal ; on the contrary, 
it is by far the most figurative expression, and 
we, on the whole, take the liberty of believing 
that Euripides wrote — 

•v fist **potff itfaf *6Viv, £v apaaruv ty»6 
9k aia*ri|{w yaaov £*o{6a0vtfa? &X$j« 

We regret to observe that there has been 
ao certain role followed in assigning places to 
emendations, according to their probability. 
A more impartial and less arbitrary principle 
would have placed such a possibility as 
ipsVoutf' (437) in the margin or amongst 
the noses, and atfov (461) in the text; in 
the former context we much like the reading 
ipaiaortv iy.@*'w ooaoi? — but how is it to be 
reconciled with the autotrophic passage 2 

In verse 548, og ou xaXov Sixam £&- 
wpagavo seems to us a very happy emendation 
for &£ $u xaxiv oTxaiov igevfagaro. In 
veuse 564, on the contrary, the sense of Mr. 
Badham's suvouv — x. r. X. is decidedly inferior 
to that of the ordinary text The reflection 
which we naturally expect is, that agreement 
of plans and intentions secures common pros- 
perity; the quotation, therefore, from the 
Phceoisstt does not bear upon the question, 
because there the other sentiment is more 
appropriate, namely, that discordancy of ideas 
is a fruitful source of strife. Still we do not 
pretend to justify y> ourw, nor even y 1 &Ss. 
Perhaps Euripides wrote r% 1P$5 aoXioVa 
ytyveotfai 91X51**. In line 750 we are much 
struck with the improvement introduced by 
reading — 

ri tfuaa (fbMfof rove Xfyout <f Crisis oaou, 

which last word is substituted for a languid 
and ungrammatical saoi. The common text 
gives (878, 879) — 

*ty£* Y&§ d»S(u» tcwtol ai) 'xjSavraj rioCK 
xai£ov XajSovra? ^£ova$ dXXaf XajSsTv. 

Here Mr. Badham happily reads ^tfovijf, 
aXXwf: — but we cannot approve his a 17 
'pfiavrae vu^??:— H 'a^avca* rvxiS 
ought to have been let alone : — 'deserting the 
vantage ground of fortune' is surely a sense 
upon which no one need seek to improve. We 
agree with Mr. Badham in considering the 
word d*6<pdsyx«-ov, line 922, as violating 
the analogy of the language, if understood as 
Hermann and others have explained it, unetd- 
famed; but we observe that in a small appen- 
dix Mr. Badham has wished to cancel the 



conjecture d *potf<pd*yxrov, which was first 
suggested to aim by Herrmann, and he has 
rightly explained the passage by the well- 
known formula Xivoutf' 'Iotfov' <J>s xoxufrog %v 
dv7jp. 'Erexrijvam afi d*o<pd?yxrov oVa* 
yevoiaijv tffya is simply 'they secretly contrived 
as to me that I should be made separate.' 

The happiest of all the restorations in this 
play is certainly that in the scene between 
Tboas and Iphigenia, which students will, no 
doubt, remember as remarkable for the edify- 
ing variety in the order in which the lines 
follow each other. Mr. Badham, who seems 
to have a wholesome dread of transpositions, 
has restored the order of the MS8. and the 
sense of the passage (v. 1178, <fca) by a most 
easy and natural remedy : — 

I(p. xou tfoXfii Wa^/ov f' v ' <><)Yif (tytav&r. @o. 

«oiac rfyac ; 
Lp. £v tfoaoif a/avffiv a<rav<roc^. @o. aq fuvav. 

cwtfiv 90V5J ; 
I9. aufafa yap rot coiatf 1 ioVi. @o. <fve^« xou 

tfqaajv* Cu — 
19. aq&v' sfe on^iv «r«Xa£siv. 0o. sZ y% x^ 

&toit *6Xjv. 
fy. xou <piX£> y* out for aaXtfra. Go. cwr' 

£X8|as «fe *ai ; 

The reading of the Florentine MS. seems to 
be <pi\uv P ouSsig. The first source of 
error, as we are informed in a note, was mis- 
taking the sign of the circumflex accent for the 
straight line drawn above the preceding vowel 
which is the compendium of the letter * 
From the same cause tfXsT was corrupted 
into *X&rv, in Helena, 1667, until Professor 
Cobet pointed out the error. 

Another specimen of gentle but effectual 
emendation is the more worth mentioning, 
because it shows how extremely scrupulous 
the collators of manuscripts ought to be in 
marking down even those varieties of reading 
which may at first sight appear nothing but 
useless blunders. In the Helena, at line 617, 
the Chorus gives an account of the success 
which has attended Helen in her endeavour to 
meet with Tbeonoa, and to ascertain from her 
the real condition of the absent Menelaus : — 

yxovtf* roe d&tfiri^jdou xofctf, 
a xp^outf 9 s <j> a v *) 'v ivg avvoif 
Joaoif. — x. r. X. 

Here the reading of the best MS. is & 9 a v i\ v, 
which Mr. Badham has adopted and written 
thus iqxxvij 'v. Of the conjectures in the 
Helena, the happiest appear to us to be the 
following : 183, omit dvs/3oaCsv, and placet 
a sign of hiatus after IXaxcv; 277, &tf ou 
,for o!>os ; 507, o^tfsi for ?x fi, 5 6S8, Tl * 
aoi for tfaoi; 907, xaipiwf for aaxa* 
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pfuf; ldOO, 9«v$tfrra* for e«v$tfo|*ai; 
1279, iglXov for JffXw; 1467, avp** for 
4v£ccfr. 

A large proportion of the Botes is taken up 
in exhibiting instances, many of them highly 
amusing, of palteographical confusions : among 
them the illustrations on the last Chorus of 
the Helena, of compendia mistaken for com- 
plete words, and vice versd, are the most in- 
teresting — and the restoration of a passage in 
Livy is so felicitous that we cannot forbear 
transcribing it: — 

' In Liv. 1. S2, cap. 34, Consulatum unum eerie 
plebis Romance esse : populum liberum habiturum 
ac daiurum ei qui magis vere vincere quam diu 
imverare tnalii. Verba sunt Ter. Varronis in 
Fabianam cunctationem acerbe concionantis. 
Nemo semel monitus dubitabit quin mature le- 
gendum sit, qnod in ma uere faeile potuit cor- 
rumpL' 

We now take our leave of this performance, 
and of the preface thereto, which contains many 
ingenuities of a like kind, with the expression 
of much satisfaction at the endeavour here 
manifested, and with the hope that, in any fu- 
ture attempts, the editor will remember that 
he is an editor, and not suffer himself, in a fit 
of hastiness, to become the most useless of all 
possible authors, by supplying from mere in- 
vention the gaps of an author whom it would 
be presumption to rival. From Aristopha- 
nes downwards Euripides has been the public 
butt and the private favourite of all philosophi- 
cal minds. This is why so many more of his 
plays have reached us than of -£&cbylus or 
Sophocles : why he was, as well as is, so much 
oftener quoted — witness the number of his 
fragments which have been preserved. He is 
not to be compared with J&chylus for the 
rustained poetry of his diction ; nor can he, as 
a dramatist, in the strictly technical sense of 
the word, compete with Sophocles — for action 
is not his forte. He who excelled in this, and 
had the skill to preserve an unity of plot 
through a curious complexity of details, was 
doubtless well appreciated by a refined audito- 
ry educated in austere principles of art ; but 
Euripides addressed himself to a larger class ; 
his aim was to teach the people, to educate 
them into a capacity for sentiment and reflec- 
tion. Hence he must needs become less dra- 
matic, and deal more with the feelings and 
thoughts of those whom he impersonates ; and 
if sometimes we are offended by this licence 
pushed to an extreme, so that the poet him- 
self obviously talks through his character, we 
may fairly plead for him that, in his desire to 
communicate his mind to even the meanest of 
his countrymen, he designedly set aside the 
rules of an art which he must have thoroughly 



understood* If his kings left like 
or again hit do most ies utter thoughts worthy 
of philosophers— it is owing to the o uu v i c tiu n 
which filled him thai there it a 



ground of humanity which brings sen far 
closer in reality than the accidental different* 
of life seem to indicate. Of course, the hater* 
of popular education hated him as they bated 
Socrates — charged him with sophistry and im- 
piety as recklessly as they had charged his 
great teacher; but neither the eue nor the 
other was answerable for the spirit of specula- 
tion that was then extending through all 
classes, much less for the direction which it 
finally took ; they could neither allay nor car- 
cite it: to give it wholesome tendencies, to 
make k subservient to moral good, was the 
honest endeavour of both. But to teach, 
whether children or people, yon must begin 
by pleasing them ; and that which pleaseth 
the multitude will be very different from thai 
which is addressed to the more strictly schooled 
intellect. This accounts for all those peculiari- 
ties in Euripides which are commonly called 
marks of a degenerating drama ; the too florid 
lyrical measures, the excessive variety of un- 
connected incident, the strangeness of the story, 
the bustle of the stage. A dramatist mamas 
write for an audience ; but the only audience 
which he thought it worth his while to labour 
for was one which could be gained only by the 
condescension of Iris genius to their capacity ; 
and were they not worth gaming ! Gould m 
man who felt conscious of possessing such an 
exquisite power of pathos help believing that 
it was a faculty most nobly employed in tam- 
ing democratic fierceness ? Assuredly, if any 
virtue can be instilled by education, it is thai 
of humanity ; most cruelty, especially of a 
mob or of children, is thoughtlessness, and in 
numberless cases nothing is needed for the re- 
moval of it but awakening gentler sympathies 
by skilful delineations of suffering. It » here 
that Euripides is strong, and it is here that he 
is nobly simple. Yet this great popular in- 
structor passes with some for a caviller, this 
most tender-hearted poet for a woman-hater, 
tms author of pure eloquence for a maker of 
phrases I 
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2. Jx#t0 shall w6 Cunpyrm to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England* By James 
Graigie Robertson, M.A^ of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Curate of Boxley. 1848. 
8. Church Difficulties. A charge delivered 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Mid- 
dlesex, in May, 1851. By the Ven. John 
Sinclair, A.M., Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
and Vicar of Kensington. 1851. 

4. Lights on the Altar not in use by author' 
ity of Parliament in the Second Tear of 
the Reign of King Edward VI.; with He- 
marks on Conformity. By the Rev. S. L. 
Voffan, A.M., Prebendary of Wightering^ 
and Vicar of Walburton-with-Yapton, Sus- 
sex. 1851. 

5. On the Use of Lights on the Communion 
Table in the Daytime. By the Honourable 
and Reverend A. P. Perceval, B.C.L., of 
All Souls College, late Chaplain to the 
Queen. 1851. 

Those of our readers who recollect the 
view which we took in May, 1843 (Q.R. vol. 
Ixxii.) of the Innovations attempted of late 
years in the ritual of our Church by a class of 
the clergy commonly called Puseyites, will be 
prepared for, and, we trust, participate in, our 
satisfaction at the admonitory letter recently 
addressed by twenty-four English Prelates to 
the clergy of their dioceses. The intrinsic im- 
portance of that document— its, as we may 
aay, synodal character — and its close connex- 
ion with subjects already so often discussed in 
our pages, induce us to place it in extenso at 
the beginning of this article :— 

• We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Provinces of Canterbury and York, do 
most earnestly and affectionately commend the 
following Address to the serious consideration of 
tfee elergy of our respective Dioceses : 

J. B. (Sumner) Camtuar. 

T. (Musgrave) Ebob. 

C. J. (Btomfidd) Lomdow. 

E. (Maltby) Dunelm. 

C. K. (Sumner) Wwtoii. 

X (Kaye) Ldicolw. 

C. (Bethell) Bargor. 

H. (Percy) Carlisle. 

G. (Murray) Rochsstxb. 

J. H. (Monk) Gloucester and Bbutol. 

C. T. (Longley) Rffow. 

E. (Denison) Sakum* 

G. (Davys) Peterborough. 

C. (Thirlwall) St Davids, 

H. ?Pepys) Wobcesteb, 

A. T. (Gilbert) Cicbstr. 

J. (Lonsdale) Lichfield. 

T. (Turton) Ely. 

& (Wilberforce) Oxon. 

T. V. (Short) St. Asaph. 

J. (Graham) Chester. 

S. (Hinds) Norwich, 



I A (CMMvant) LtAHDAinr. 

Anddand (Lord) Sodob and Mah. 

• Beloved Brethren*— We have viewed with the 
deepest anxiety the troubles, suspicions, and dis- 
contents which have of late, in some parishes, 
accompanied the introduction of ritual observan- 
ces exceeding those in common use amongst 
us. 

'We long indulged the hope that, under the 
influence of charity, forbearance, and a calm esti- 
mate of the small importance of such external 
forms, compared with the blessing of united ac- 
tion in the great spiritual work which is before 
our Church, these heats and jealousies might by 
mutual concessions be allayed. But since the 
evil still exists, and in one most important fea- 
ture has assumed a new and more dangerous 
character, we feel that it is our duty to try whe- 
ther an earnest and united address on our part 
may tend, under the blessing of God, to promote 
the restoration of peace and harmony in, the 
Church. 

' The principal point in dispute is this— whe- 
ther, where the letter of the Rubric seems to 
warrant a measure of ritual observance, which 
vet, by long and possibly by unbroken practice, 
has not been carried out, the clergy are either in 
conscience required, or absolutely at liberty to 
act each upon his own view of the letter of the 
precept rather than by the rule of common practice. 
Now, as to this question, we would urge upon 
you the following considerations: — First, that 
any change of usages with which the religious 
feelings of a congregation have become asso- 
ciated is in itself so likely to do harm that it is 
not to be introduced without the greatest cau- 
tion; secondly, that, beyond this, any change 
which makes it difficult for the congregation 
at large to join in service is still more to be avoid- 
ed; thirdly, that any change which suggests the 
fear of still further alterations is most injurious ; 
and, fourthly, that, according to the rule laid 
down in the Book of Common Prayer, where 
anything is doubted or diversely taken M con- 
cerning the manner how to understand, do, and 
execute the things contained in that book, the 
parties that so doubt, or diversely take any- 
thing, shall always resort to the Bishop of the 
diocese, who, by his discretion, shall take order 
for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that 
the same order be not contrary to anything con- 
tained in that book." 

• The fair application of these principles would, 
we believe, solve most of the difficulties which 
have arisen. It would prevent all sudden and 
startling alterations, and it would facilitate the 
reception of any change which was really lawful 
and desirable. We would, therefore, first urge 
upon our Reverend brethren with affectionate 
earnestness the adoption of such a rule of con- 
duct We would beseech all who, whether by 
excess or defect, have broken in upon the uni- 
formity and contributed to relax the authority of 
our ntual observances, to consider the import- 
ance of unity and order, and by common consent 
to avoid whatever might tend to violate them. 
In recommending this course as the best under 
present circumstances, we do not shut our eyes 
to the evil of even the appearance of any discre- 
pancy existing between the written law and the 
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practice of the Cburoh. Bit there are many 
cases where the law may be variously inter- 
preted ; and we believe that we are best carrying 
out her own principles in urging you to have 
recourse in all such cases to the advice of her 
chief pastors. 

* But beyond mere attempts to restore an unu- 
sual strictness of ritual observance, we have to 
deal with a distinct and serious evil A principle 
has of late been avowed and acted on, which, if 
if admitted, would justify far greater and more 
uncertain changes. It is this — that as the Church 
of England is the ancient Catholic Church settled 
in this land before the Reformation, and was 
then reformed only by the casting away of cer- 
tain strictly defined corruptions ; therefore, what- 
ever form or usage existed in the Church before 
its reformation may now be freely introduced 
and observed, unless there can be alleged against 
it the distinct letter of some formal prohibi- 
tion. 

'Now, against any such inference from the 
undoubted identity of the Church before and 
after the Reformation we feel bound to enter 
our clear and unhesitating protest We believe 
that at the Reformation the English Church not 
only rejected certain corruptions, but also, with- 
out in any degree severing her connection with 
the ancient Catholic Church, intended to establish 
one uniform ritual, according to which her public 
services should be conducted. But it is mani- 
fest that a license such as is contended for 
is wholly incompatible with any uniformity of 
worship whatsoever, and at variance with the 
universal practice of the Catholic Church, which 
has never given to the officiating ministers of 
separate congregations any such large discre- 
tion in the selection of ritual observances. 

We, therefore, beseech any who may have 
proposed to themselves the restoration of what, 
under sanction of this principle, they deemed a 
lawful system, to consider the dangers which it 
involves ; to see it in its true light, and to take a 
more Just and sober view of the real position of 
our Church ; whilst with equal earnestness we 
beseech others, who, either by intentional omis- 
sion or by neglect and laxity, may have disturbed 
the uniformity and weakened the authority of 
our prescribed ritual, to strengthen the side of 
order by avoiding all unnecessary deviations 
from the Church's rule. 

'Such harmony of action we are persuaded 
would, under God's blessing, go far towards 
restoring the peace of the Church. This happy 
result would more clearly exhibit her spiritual 
character. The mutual relations of her various 
members would be more distinctly perceived, and 
our lay brethren would more readily acknow- 
ledge the special trust committed to us as stew- 
ards of the mysteries of God w for the edifying of 
the body of Christ" They would join with us 
in asserting, and, if need be, defending for them- 
selves, as much as for us, the true spiritual free- 
dom of the Church. They would unite with us 
in a more trustful spirit, and therefore with a 
more ready will, in enlarging her means and 
strengthening her powers for the great work she 
has to do amongst the swarming multitudes of 
our great towns at home and of our vastdominions 
abroad ; and that Church, which has so long re- 



ceived from the hands of God such unequalled 
blessings, might continue to be, yea, and become 
more and more, u a praise in the earth." 
'March 29, 1851/ 

To the spirit and principle of this paper we 
hope we shall not be thought presumptuous 
in offering our cordial assent We subscribe 
to its doctrine; we admire its temper; and 
we anticipate for it the hearty concurrence of 
the vast majority of those to whom it is with 
so striking a combination of argument and 
authority addressed. But we hope also that 
we shall not be accused of an opposite kind of 
presumption and of being over-difficult to 
please, when we venture to point out two or 
three circumstances, as to which, though inci- 
dental and accessory only, and in nowise sub- 
tractive from the value of the document, H 
would be uncandid in us, and (as we think) un- 
fair to the great cause we advocate, to suppress 
some expression of regret 

First, we believe everybody must lament 
that it has come at least ten years too 
late— come after matters had grown desperate 
with some, inveterate with others, uneasy and 
vexatious to all. And perhaps, in' the 
wording of the preamble, it might have more 
exactly met the facts of the case as well as the 
views of the Prelates themselves, if the * anx- 
iety' expressed about the 4 troubles' occasioned 
by resisting the Puseyite innovations had been 
directed more distinctly against the Innova- 
tions themselves. Nor should we have chosen 
such an occasion for treating the 'external 
forms' of the Church as in any view of * small 
importance.' We are well aware that such 
words are merely conciliatory forms used in 
the conciliatory spirit of the whole document ; 
and we notice them as such, that they may 
not be hereafter misconstrued as an admission 
that there was room for ' mutual concessions' 
— an inference directly at variance with the 
main'object of the Address, which in fact con- 
cedes and compromises nothing ; and which, 
with God's blessing and a firm resolution on 
the part of the subscribing prelates to see it 
executed, will, we trust, leave nothing of this 
at once serious and silly schism, but clearer 
views of the true principle of ritual uniformi- 
ty, and a sharper vigilance against the insidi- 
ous arts with which Romanism so ingeniously 
contrived to mask its approaches. 

A second regret arises at first sight from 
observing that the Irish branch of our United 
Church appears to be absent from this im- 
portant and synodal movement; particularly 
as the work of Dr. Mant, late Bishop of Down, 
the title of which stands at the head of this 
paper, was the most direct and decided epis- 
copal encouragement which the innovators had 
received. But the fact is that the Irish clergy 
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l*rve been, by their closer acquaintance with 
practical Popery, protected against the Pusey- 
ito infection. Even Bishop Mant's book pro- 
duced no ill effect but for one moment in one 
narrow neighbourhood; its general and per- 
manent result was the very reverse of what 
the bishop intended. It was therefore thought 
inexpedient to embrace the clergy of the sister 
kland in an admonition which was necessary 
only in the * provinces of Canterbury and 
York? It is satisfactory that this last phrase 
tacitly, at least, recognises the identity of the 
Church in England and Ireland ; and we be- 
lieve we may safely add that, if local cir- 
cumstances had required it, the Irish bench 
would have given its unanimous assent to the 
Address. We the more gladly record this 
explanation, because we are convinced that 
any separation of the two branches of our 
Church would inevitably cause the early and 
total extinction of both — not, of course, as a 
form of Christianity — not as a spiritual 
Church ; as such she will endure as long as 
human intelligence and society — but as an 
Establishment/ If the Irish branch be rent 
away, the sister branch will die by the same 
wound — a more lingering, perhaps, but an 
equally certain death. And let us add another 
solemn truth — the fate of the Church will be 
the fate of the countries I The Countries and 
their Church, their monarchy, their power, 
and their rank among nations, must stand or 
fell together I 

The third topic is more grave — that the 
Address wants the concurrence of four English 
bishops, Dr. Bagot of Bath and Wells, Dr. 
Hampden of Hereford, Dr. Lee of Manchester, 
and Dr. Phillpotts of Exeter. The three 
former have not given, that we are aware of, 
any reason for their refusal. It has been sug- 
gested that Bishop Bagot's state of health may 
account in some degree for his silence. Of 
the motives of Bishops Hampden and Lee we 
have heard nothing, and can only say that the 
general dissatisfaction at their original appoint- 
ment will not, we fear, be diminished by this 
additional contrast to the majority of their col- 
leagues. But the Bishop of Exeter has not 
been silent That eminent prelate has in a 
recent Pastoral Letter announced very em- 
phatically the reasons, or we might perhaps 
father say the reason, for there seems to be 
practically but one, of his dissent : — namely, 
that it appeared to him ' little short of a mock- 
ery 9 to address the Clergy upon such ' small 
matters? instead of remonstrating with the 
Crown oh the great question involved in what 
for shortness we will call the Gorham Case ; 
and his Lordship informs us that, instead of a 
measure so * manifestly nugatory? be proposed 
to his Eight Reverend brethren an Address to 



the Queen to rescue the Church from a state 
of 'paralysis' by summoning the Convocation. 
We need not, we hope, profess our affec- 
tionate reverence for the Bishop of Exeter. 
We do not doubt that in the Gorham case his 
Lordship was entirely right in point of doc- 
trine, and we cordially sympathise with his 
natural and reasonable feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion at the result, as well as at many of the in- 
cidents, of that vexatious affair : but serious as 
we may think the doctrinal importance of the 
Gorham Case, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that it is of so engrossing, so absorbing a na- 
ture, as to require or justify the suspension, 
much less the dereliction, of other, even though 
minor, considerations and duties. The evils in 
question are not ejusdem generis ; heresy is 
one thing, ritual irregularity is another. Sure- 
ly it can be no valid reason for not attempting 
to cure or to stay a lesser evil, that you cannot 
previously remove a greater one of an altogether 
different character. Let us, for instance, adopt 
the Bishop's own metaphor, and suppose that 
a person afflicted with paralysis has had the 
additional misfortune of breaking one of his 
limbs ; would you prevent the surgeon's set- 
ting it until a consultation of physicians should 
have cured him of the palsy ? Nor can we 
admit that these Puseyite innovations are 
small matters, though they are, we confess, 
very silly ones. If they were merely nugato- 
ry, we might yet again answer, he* nugat seria 
ducunt in mala ; but we have too respectful 
a remembrance of the Bishop of Exeter's 
former Charges to admit that, though there 
may be greater matters, these in their results 
and consequences are to be regarded as smalL 
On the 19th of November, 1844, the Bishop 
addressed a * Pastoral Letter to his Clergy on 

THE OBSERVANCE OF THE RUBRIC,' which 

commenced thus : — 

* Reverend and dear Brethren* — I address you 
on a subject of very deep interest to us all — the 
diversity of practice in the worship of Almighty 
God, which, in concurrence with other unhappy 
events, has threatened to involve us in a state of 
painful, I had almost said perilous disunion.' 

The Pastoral Letter proceeds to treat these 
subjects as involving the highest obligations of 
law and conscience ; and it closes with a so- 
lemnity that would surely not have been em- 
ployed on 4 small nugatory matters' : — 

4 1 conclude with entreating you to join me in 
fervent prayer to Him who is the Author of Peace 
and Lover of Concord, that he will accept and 
bless this our humble endeavour to promote 
peace and concord amongst us within his own 
house and in his own immediate service.' 

We confine ourselves in this to us particm- 
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lady paJafal discussion to the reason given by 
the Bishop for his dissent ; and however much 
we may regret the absence of a name so high 
in learning, talents, and piety, it is some satis- 
faction to find that the specified point of differ- 
ence seems rather formal and occasional than 
substantial ; and that it neither does nor could 
have been intended to invalidate the intrinsic 
value and transcendant authority of the Ad- 
dress of so large a majority of the prelates. 
Nor do we apprehend that the dioceses of the 
recusant bishops are likely to exhibit any un- 
seemly discrepancy from the rest of England — 
even if they dissented from the substance of 
the document, which does not at all appear — 
for it must be recollected that they, bishops 
and dioceses, are still — to a degree sufficient, 
we believe, to ensure uniformity — under the, 
at least, appellate jurisdiction of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

But there is still another topic of consola- 
tion to be found in these otherwise regrettable 
differences. They can hardly fail to afford a 
most salutary lesson to the Church, and a les- 
son the more forcible from the circumstances 
in which and the person by whom it is con- 
veyed. We have of late heard much, too 
much we think, of the legal authority and 
practical advantages of Convocations and Sy- 
nods for quieting dissensions in the Church. 
The Bishop of Exeter, as we have just seen, 
considers them as not merely a sovereign, but 
the only specific remedy for such disorders. 
But does not this very occasion authorize us 
to ask what can be rationally expected from 
any such assemblies when we find that the re- 
sult of friendly and confidential conferences of 
eight-and-twenty prelates, met in the library 
at Lambeth, in a common interest for a com- 
mon purpose, with every incentive to con- 
ciliation and no disturbing causes, has been 
to widen the breach by the open secession of 
four important dioceses from the rest of Eng- 
land? 

We are satisfied that the few thinking men 
who may have hitherto been inclined to adopt 
the idea that national synods and convocations 
would insure unity of either doctrine or disci- 
pline, will now be convinced that the Houses 
of Convocation — upper or lower — would pro- 
bably have no great resemblance to the Temple 
of Concord. 

While we regret that the declaration of our 
Prelates has been so long delayed, we admit 
that there were serious difficulties in the way 
of an earlier demonstration. What were the 
real feelings and intentions of certain members 
of the University of Oxford in originating what 
may be called the Tractarian movement, we 
are not called upon to conjecture ; but we have 
repeatedly expressed, and still adhere to the 
conviction, that it was mainly supported from 



pure and pious motives. Undoubtedly, at aft 
events, some of the most amiable and pewoa- 
aUy respectable, if not the most prudent and 
profound of the clerical order, soon joined seal- 
ously in what professed to be an endeavour to 
conduct the service of our Church on a higher 
principle of conformity and unity than had 
been, it was sosrf, recently practised. The 
heads of the Church could not but approve 
such a spirit, and, as the innovations affected 
to be no more than a restoration of observ- 
ances directly required by the rubrics, which, 
it was alleged, were (even though partially dis- 
used) irrevocably binding both in conscience 
and in law on the whole clergy, they were 
naturally reluctant to take any step that might 
seem to contravene the strict rubrical coda. 
They may also have very naturally hoped that 
any excess of seal in so right a direction would 
ere long correct itself: and to a certain degree 
this expectation was confirmed. A majority 
of the clergy and nearly all of the laity speedi- 
ly discovered — if indeed they had ever for a 
moment lost sight of — the important share 
that usage has always had in our Church ser- 
vices : — not a few even of those who had made 
themselves prominent in the movement per- 
ceived in good time that they were getting out 
of their depth, and hastened to regain terrw 
firma. But a large portion still held out; 
some neophytes (to say nothing of their first 
leaders) were already rapists at their hearts — 
yearning after an infallible guide ; some were 
influenced by a kind of clerical esprit de corps ; 
others by a variety of self-delusions more or 
less venial. One or two of the Bishops, in a 
well-intended but ill-judged attempt at con- 
ciliation, gave, as all half-measures and com- 
promises with perverse antagonists are sure to 
do, consistency to what they meant to discou- 
rage, and discouraged what they would rather 
have supported. The innovators entrenched 
themselves behind what they called the wit- 
ten law, which they affected to regard as the 
whole law. It was not for the heads of the 
Church to impugn that authority ; and «* yet 
there was no tangible proof, though there were 
growing indications, that this over zeal for the 
rubrics was (with a considerable class) die 
shibboleth of Popery.* Many and ingenious 
were the ways in which the artful machinists 

* Archdeacon Sinclair So hit very sensible Chaffs 
recalls the important fact, often noticed by ourselves, 
that the earlier Tract$ avewed the most uneosft- 
promiaing hostility to Popery. From No. IIL, for 
example, he quotes these words : — 

« A union [with Rome] is impossible. Their oom- 
mnnion ■ infected with heterodoxy. We are boewd 
to flee from it as from a pestilence. They have 
established a lie in the place of God's' troth, and by 
their claim of immutability in doctrine cannot undo 
the sin they have committed. They cannot repeat. 
Popery must be destroyed. It cannot be reformed.* 
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wotfced. The <toe/de^Mrtn^ns were inade 
on points which, if not absolutely small mat- 
ters, would have been in themselves of no seri- 
ous importance, — but they became so when 
they were by and by recognized as the sign 
ana symbol of a Romanising party. 

All this anxiety, however, for the general 
authority of the rubrics was a mere deception 
— the rubrics generally had never been dis- 
puted, nor systematically nor wantonly depart- 
ed from. The whole question in fact turned 
on one single rubric, via^ that in the 
Communion Service, which seemed — contrary 
to a general and immemorial usage — to 
require the use of the Offertory and of the 
Church- militant prayer, even when there was 
no Communion; and as this interpretation 
obliged the minister — instead of dismissing 
the congregation with a blessing from the pul- 
pit — to return first to the vestry room again 
to resume his surplice, and again to the 
Communion-table for these supplemental ser- 
vices, it afforded an argument ah inconvenienti 
for the revival, or rather for the introduction 
of the practice that Laud had in vain en- 
deavoured to impose on the clergy two centu- 
ries before, of ' preaching in their whites? We 
do not believe that there was any particular 
interest felt about the Church-militant prayer 
— which, however excellent in what the clergy 
and congregations had so long decided to be 
its proper place — seems superfluous when used 
as an adjunct to the ordinary Morning, Litany, 
and Altar services ; but it was now contended 
for because it was the most prominent, if 
mdeed not the only rubrical deviation that 
afforded a flag of distinction, and because the 
rubric that provided for it seemed also to in- 
clude the 'Offertory* and the * preaching in 
whites? 

But though this was the first object, logic 
as well as party soon drove these ultra-rubri- 
riana — as we may well call them — to look out 
for other flaws and blots, and, finding nothing 
really worth quarrelling about, to eke out 
their system by inferential or imaginary ru- 
brics for credence-tables— candlesticks — wor- 
shipping to the east — standing on the west* 
aide of the table with their backs to the 
congregation— genuflexions, bowings, crossings, 

•It was curious to observe that some Puseyiee, 
who did not venture on this flagrant irregularity, bat 
woe still desirous of giving the table the character of 
an altar, used slily to place themselves jutt at the 
mrth-west corner of the table, thus half complying 
with the Rubric, which enjoined the north, and hali 
indulging their Romanising propensity for the tse#«— 
like an obstinate child that, if forbidden to pot its 
hgnd on a table, will out of perveroeness put on its 
Jimger. We have seen this puerility actually prac- 
tised and persisted in by several, and particularly by 
two leading persons, who have since openly gone, 
over to Rome. We suspect that it was a kind of 
Ansae aeon's sign amongst them. 



intoning, rood-screens, aoolyths, and the like, 
for which there was not only not a shadow of 
rubrical countenance, but against which there 
was a combination of rubrical, canonical, his* 
torical, and legislative authority, confirmed, as 
far back as our evidence goes, by the uninter- 
rupted practice and usage of the Church of 
England ever since the Reformation. 

Neither the clergy nor public at large would 
tolerate these superstitious practices, and at 
length, finding that England was not to be 
Romanized either by false logic in interpreting 
the rubrics, or by the glare of Puseyite pomp 
and paraphernalia, all the most eminent and 
distinguished among the first practitioners and 
partizans of these innovations (except a very 
few who must forgive the world for suspecting 
that they prefer their emoluments to their 
theories), have thrown off the mask under 
which they had for a dozen years been endea- 
vouring, and not without some success, to 
delude their brethren and their congregations, 
and have at last given us tardy evidence of 
sincerity by passing over into the Roman 
camp. We have not a reproachful word nor 
a derogatory thought for those converts, as 
such. We respect their consciences, if not 
their understandings. We hope they may 
find comfort in the bosom of their now mother ; 
and we are so far from regretting their seces- 
sion on our own account that we congratulate 
the Church at being relieved from their * hatf- 
faoed fellowship !' and we trust that any, who 
still profess our faith but think with them, 
may hasten to follow their example. Our 
only complaint is that they did not earlier to* 
lieve themselves and us from those embarrass- 
ments, and that they should have gone on— 
while this apostacy was smouldering in their 
hearts— cmeri dolose,— enjoying tie prefer- 
ments and exercising the infiuence and au- 
thority of that Church whose destruction they 
meditated. For the individuals, it is a kind 
of apology, that such Jesuitical double dealing 
is one of the most remarkable characteristic 
of the accommodating faith they have em- 
braced. 

We are convinced that a number of those 
who take a lively interest in these questions- 
many even who have thought seriously, and 
some who have written largely upon them— 
are very imperfectly aware how little of our 
Church service is regulated by these rubrics, 
and how infinitely more by unwritten and 
traditional habits and customs. For this, 
among other reasons, we are induced to 
attempt a rather detailed examination of the 
general subject, which, although we and 
others before us have touched on particular 
points, has not, that we know of, been syste- 
matically treated. Whether we consider 
I ourselves as addressing persons who conscien- 
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tiously advocate a large revision and emenda- 
tion of the rubrics— or those who hold the, as 
we trust, far more general opinion — namely, 
thAt of the sufficiency of the present rubric 
taken in connexion with the ancient and gene- 
ral usage of our Church — in either of these 
views, we think it an object of considerable 
importance and interest to show in what an 
unexpected number of cases the rubric neither 
affords, nor professes to afford, any direct in- 
struction for our ritual guidance. — Such an 
attempt seems indeed to be the more called 
for at this moment, since we find, to our great 
regret, that some demur seems to be already 
made to the Address of the Prelates, as 
giving too much authority to Usage. Vague 
apprehensions are expressed at any supposed 
* departures from the Rubrics of the Prayer 
BooY — and we are asked 'how can custom 
make a thing lawful, or absolve the conscience 
from a promise not to do it' ( Vogan, 74.) 

We purpose to answer all such questions by 
showing that if it was not by the help of cus- 
tom — supplying the omissions, explaining the 
obscurities, and reconciling the inconsistence of 
the rubrics — it would be absolutely impossible 
•to take one single step towards the performance 
of divine service. The rubrics are lights plac- 
ed here and there for or general guidance, but 
they are not, as we shall, we believe, be able 
to prove, the aotive principle that enables us 
to walk. — We are as well aware as any one 
can be, to how little weight our opinion may 
be entitled, and how deficient we are in those 
higher requisites that create authority, but we 
think the facts which present themselves are 
so decisive, that even in our hands they can- 
not fail to establish the proposition which we 
have thus advanced. 

We must begin by a short notice of the 
Horcs Liturgical, published some eight years 
since — a work of which we cannot approve 
either the object or the execution, and should, 
if the author was still living, have ventured to 
complain of ad homincm. As it is, we pro- 
duce it merely as a piece of evidence in the 
discussion. Bishop Mant, a most respectable, 
learned, and amiable man, was over-persuaded 
(as we have heard) to adopt, contrary to the 
practice of his own long and respectable minis- 
try, the Puseyite construction of the Church- 
militant rubric ; and it was thought favourable 
to the cause of Rubric versus Usage to exhibit 
the monstrous extent and danger of diversity, 
in a catalogue of no less than seventy different 
modes of performing Divine Service — an in- 
dictment against the Clergy of seventy counts 
for neglect or disobedience of the Rubrics of 
the Church. If all or any serious number of 
these charges bad been well founded, it is ob- 
vious that the right reverend critic himself, 
after an episcopate of five-and- twenty years, 



would have been the person really respouMt 
for such irregularities. But it was not sou 
The Bishop of Down had not ^neglected bis 
duties — his clergy were and are as orderly, a*d 
in every way as respectable, as any in tiw 
United Kingdom — the variations ne was 
prompted to complain of were either acddea- 
tal or trivial, or wholesome — and were, w% 
believe, suggested by his officious advisers 
to the old bishop's censure only for the take 
of the three great innovations about the sur- 
plice, the offertory, and the Church-miKtaat 
prayer — to justify, by so large a catalogue ©f 
discrepancies, an attempt to enforce these 
points, by confounding them with sixty-seven 
others, most of them insignificant, and none 
of them important; — a device as ingenious, 
but not more successful, than that of Dean 
Swift's celebrated Irish footman, who thought 
he had performed a most dexterous exploit in 
passing off a clipped shilling in a handful of 
halfpence. 

A few examples of the kind of difficulties 
conjured up for this occasion will justify beta 
the levity and severity of our observation :— 

' 1. In some Churches the service is commene- 
ed with a psalm, in others not' — Mont, p. 11. 

7 and 10. When a psalm consists of an uneven 
number of verses, sometimes the minister reads 
[out of his alternate turn] the first verse of the 
Gloria Patri. Sometimes he leaves it to the 
people. — p. 12. 

13. Some ministers in giving out the lesson 
say " Here beginneth such a chapter of such a 
book ;"— others erroneously say* 1 The first (or 
second) lesson appointed tor this morning's (or 
evening's) service is such a chapter of such a 
book."— p. 13. 

15. At the conclusion of every lesson, while 
one minister says "Here endeth," another will 
say " Thus endeth."— p. 14. 

22. After the lessons some clergymen confine 
themselves exclusively to the Te Deum or the 
Jubilate; — others use occasionally the Benedicks 
or Benedictus. — p. 16. 

26. Some give out the collect — saying the col- 
lect for such a Sunday ; some read the collect 
without announcing it. —p. 16. 

32. The prayer for the Hiffh Court of Parlia- 
ment is read by some from the opening of the 
session to its prorogation ; others disuse it during 
a recess or long adjournment' — p. 17. 

Some of these, and of fifty or sixty similar 
questions, are no questions at all, being in foot 
left optional by the rubric ; others are quite 
indifferent, some merely accidental, others we 
believe altogether fanciful, and none of the dis- 
crepancies of any real importance, or more 
than a word from the bishop or one of his 
archdeacons would have removed. A few of 
the items that affect more serious points we 
shall have occasion to notice as we proceed 
with our more detailed examination of the 
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service. But the general effect of these cap- 
tious complaints on our mind is onlj to prove 
the substantial uniformity in which the service 
has been conducted throughout both coun- 
tries ; and that * there was never anything by 
the wit of man so well devised 9 in which in- 
genious or litigious men might not find or 
make petty differences and distinctions. The 
whole system of the Puseyite nicety proceeds 
on the assumption that the Rubric is in itself 
a complete and perfect code, which not only 
does not require, but utterly rejects the aid 
and the authority of traditional Usage. This, 
however, everybody but the wilfully blind 
must see is a degree of perfection and infalli- 
bility which even the most carefully worded 
laws and statutes do not pretend to, and 
which courts of justice as well as common 
sense, and the prefatory Rubric of the book of 
Common Prayer itself admit to be unattaina- 
ble in any human production. The Rubric 
itself makes no such exclusive pretensions. It 
distinctly recognises the existence and main- 
tenance of usages which it does not specify ; 
and there is not, we believe, one page of the 
liturgy in which the rubrics would be sufficient 
to guide public worship without the help and 
illustration of tradition and usage. Without 
that help the very first essential elements of 
divine service would be unsettled. For in- 
stance, the rubric determines neither the time 
nor the place of the service, nor the person, 
nor the vestments of the minister, nor a num- 
ber of accessory but necessary items in the 
performance of the officers. By the light of 
rubrics alone the parson could not get into his 
surplice, nor into his reading-desk, nor into his 
pulpit, nor even determine the great Feasts of 
the year. If we were to ask for a rubric at 
every step, the minister would never get out of 
the vestry. 

To begin with the beginning — the Calendar 
— and with the chief and cardinal point of the 
Calendar — Easter : — 

' : * Easter-bat (on which the rest depend) is 
always the first Sunday after the full moon which 
happens upon or next after the 21st day of 
March ; and if the full moon happens on a Sun- 
day, Easter-day is the Sunday after.' — Rubric to 
the Calendar. 

This is sufficiently clear — rather more so than 
directions about the use of the Church- 
militant prayer— or the proclaiming of psalms 
— it is a case on which no difficulty seems 
possible — it stands on the face of the Prayer 
Book not merely as a rubric of 1662, but as 
advisedly confirmed by the statute drawn up 
with so much consideration and care for the 
reformation of the Calendar and the alteration 
of the Style in 1751. What can be more ex- 



plicit, more certain ! Well, 'tis all a delusion ! 
In the year 1845 — as it was in the year 1818, 
and as it must be at other encyclical periods — 
the first full moon after the 21st of March fell 
on Sunday the 23rd, at 8 o'clock in the 
evening, and so clearly Easter-day should have 
been on Sunday the 80th of March — but no 
such thing; a subsequent and unexplained 
line in one of the tables following the Calendar 
appoints Easter-day for the 23rd of March ; — 
and all the solemnities of Easter-day were 
completed and finished even before the change 
of the moon — the fundamental rule having 
carefully provided that they should not take 
place till a week after the change of the moon. 
We need not remind our readers that this dis- 
crepancy arises from the assumption in early 
times that a month consists exactly of twenty- 
eight days, and that therefore the fourteenth 
day of the moon must be the full moon — an 
error of a day and a half; — and th\& fourteenth 
day having been Saturday, the 22nd, Easter 
was held, in defiance of law, nature, the general 
rubric, and even St Paul's injunction — * Let 
no man judge you in respect of a new moorC — 
on Sunday the 23rd, the real full moon happen- 
ing only at 8 o'clock on the latter evening ; — the 
fact simply being that the rubrics (copied into 
the statute) confound the ecclesiastical, that is, 
an imaginary full moon with the real one. 
Thus, then, in limine, we find that the clearest of 
rubrics, and the most solemnly sanctioned, 
gives way before a practice founded on consi- 
derations which the Rubric does not explain.* 
Being thus condemned to keep all the mov- 
able feasts of such years as 1818, 1845, dfeo, 
in defiance of the leading Rubric, let us pro- 
ceed to Church ; but, even before we enter it, 
we are met by a difficulty. The rubric pre- 
scribes, decidedly and repeatedly, a 4 daily 
morning and a daily evening service through- 
out the year.' We all know how imperfectly 
that indisputable injunction is observed. The 
Bishop of London, in his Charge of 1842, 
which showed so much respect to some obso- 
lete and ambiguous rubrics, was, we surmise 
in self-defence, obliged to suppose that 4 the 
framers of this rubric never intended that 
it should be obeyed.' We expressed our 
opinion in March, 1848, that the framers of 
the rubric probably meant it to be effective, as 
it had no doubt been in old times ; but we 
fully agreed that it had, by the change of cir- 
cumstances, become, in a great majority of 
cases, morally and even physically impractica- 
ble ; and we drew a conclusion, which we now 
repeat, that if the clearest and most important 
rubrics are thus set aside for extraneous con- 



• A member of the University of Oxford published 
in 1818 a protest against the mfo-obsenranee of 
Easter.— -See Comp. U the Aim. 1845, p. 34. 
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siderations, il seems veiy inconsistent to be so 
zealous about other rubrics of certainly less 
value and importance. But even on the 
service days, before a word can be uttered, 
some serious — very serious — matters are to be 
settled. 

The order for morning service is prefaced by 
this preparatory Rubric : — 

'And here it is to be noted that such ornaments 
of the church, and of the ministers thereof, at all 
times of their ministration, shall be retained and 
be in use, as were in this Church of England, by 
the authority of Parliament, in the second year of 
Kmg Edward VV 

Our readers are aware that lor the class of 
subjects we are now discussing this is the most 
important Rubric m the whole book. It is 
the sole rubrical authority for the decoration of 
our churches and the habits of our ministers, 
and by it must be determined the questions, 
lately grown so serious, of gowns and surplices, 
candlesticks, credence-tables, and so forth. 
Of course, then, we might naturally expect to 
find in the book itself some practical explana- 
tion of what is thus enjoined. We find none ! 
Such of us as happen to have access to the 
statutes at large, refer to them for the alleged 
parliamentary authority — but, again, we find 
nothing like what we are in search of. The 
second year of King Edward VL began on 
the 2&th of January, 1548, and ended on the 
27th of January, 1549. Now we assert that 
in tort year there was no authority of Parlia- 
ment on any such subject In the first year 
of Edward VL he had published certain In- 
junctions concerning those matters, and there 
then existed a statute, 31 Henry VIIL, eh. 8, 
which enacted that * Proclamations made by 
the King's Highness with the advice of his 
Honourable Council shall be obeyed and kept 
as though they were made by Act of Parlia- 
ment ; but that act was repealed in the first 
of Edward VL, subsequent to the Injunctions, 
in these large words, 'all and every branch, 
article, and matter in the same statute men- 
tioned or declared, shall be from henceforth 
repealed and utterly made void and of none 
wbot.' It cannot be rationally argued that 
the Injunctions thus repealed by Parliament 
in the first of Edward had the authority of 
Parliament in the second of Edward. If they 
continued in use at all it could only be by the 
King's prerogative authority, and not assuredly 
by what the Rubric requires, the authority of 
Parliament. Moreover, whatever pretence of 
royal authority they might have is utterly an- 
nihilated by subsequent Acts. The question, 
however, as to these Injunctions is of no im- 
portance, except as to the single point of the 
legality of the two lights on the Altar, which 
they 'suffered to remain? Mr. Robertson, of 



whose diligence and judgment we beg lenro 
to repeat our former acknowledgement, shows 
that the Bishop of London's partial compli- 
ance with the restoration of * candle*, provided 
they were not to be lighted,' was a double mis- 
take, for even during the short time that they 
were by law suffered to remain, it was as being 
'onlight? and not as what were satirically and 
truly called ' lumina caxaJ Mr. Vogan and 
Mr. Perceval in their pamphlets examine more 
especially the mere law of the case ; and all 
three decide the question against the candles* 
whether on4ight or coca, by a train of legal 
and historical argument which leaves no pos- 
sible doubt upon the subject If there could 
be any doubt on the point of law, the opinions 
of Mr. Vogan and Mr. Perceval would be in 
this matter entitled to peculiar weight, for Mr. 
Vogan is one who carries the authority of 
rubrics very high, and Mr. Perceval tells m 
that he himself bad presented a pair of candle- 
sticks for the Communion table of All Souls* 
College. This was because he thought then 
decent ornaments, knew them to be usual 
in colleges where they had been * suffered to 
remain? and did not like to see his own col* 
lege deficient of them : — but when he subse- 
quently found candlesticks introduced in pariah 
churches, where they had never been before, 
symbolically and systematically, he began to 
inquire into the matter, and soon satisfied him- 
self, and his arguments must, we think, satisfy 
any one, that the symbolism is childish, and 
the authority for it a pretence without a colour 
of legality or reason. 

In truth this whole Rubric, literally read, is 
an egregious blunder. There was indeed a 
statute, not of the second year of Edward, but 
of what is legally called the second and third 
of Edward VL, and which was not to take full 
effect till Pentecost in the third year of the 
Ki°g» by which this question of ornaments 
and vestments was decided, not immediately 
nor specifically, but with reference to what a 
Liturgy then in preparation was to contain. 
This Liturgy, however, was not promulgated 
till near well on in the third year of Edward 
VL, and it is to the provisions of that Liturgy 
— (which, be it observed, prohibited candlesticks 
altogether)— legalised by anticipation by the 
act of Parliament of the second and third Ed- 
ward VL, that the Rubric is supposed to refer 
as being in use in the 4 second year by author- 
ity of Parliament 9 

But — this point being settled and the Ru- 
bric of the Liturgy of 1549 — the third 
Edward VI. — being admitted to be what is 
referred to in the existing Rubric — we shall 
find our difficulties by no meats removed; 
for when we inquire after the book so referred 
to, we kern that it is so rare as to be a typo- 
graphical curiosity, found only in the ehotoatt 
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librar ie s indee d, we might rather say not 
found, for it turns out that the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in 1838 and Mr. Keeling of Cam- 
bridge in 1842, purposing to give a reprint of 
this book, both published a wrong one, and 
Mr. Keeling has only just now, in a new 
edition, published the right one. Such has 
been the condition of this oar great canon of 
ecclesiastical vestures and ornaments— and yet, 
by the help of usage* no inconvenience had 
for two centuries ensued. 

At last, however, by these Modern reprints, 
and reprints of reprints, we presume that we 
have now arrived at what we might naturally 
have expected to find in the place whence it 
now derives ks authority — the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. At the end of King Edward a 
first book are these general directions, now ad- 
mitted to be the existing rule : — 

'CBRTAI* KOTBS FOR THE MORE PLAIN EXPLICA- 
TION AND DECENT MINISTRATION OF THINGS CON- 
TAINED IN THIS BOOK. 

* In the saying of matins and evensono, bap- 
tising, and bunting, the minister* in parish 
churches, and chapels annexed to the same, shall 
use a surplice ; and in all cathedral churches and 
colleges, archdeacons, deans, provosts, masters, 
prebendaries, and fellows, being graduates, may use 
in the choir, besides their surphces, such hoods as 
p e rtai n ei h to their several degrees ; but in all other 
places any minister shall be at liberty to use a sur- 
plice or no. It is also seemly that graduates, 
when they vreach, should use such hoods as per- 
taineth to their several degrees' 

So far regards the ordinary ministrations ; 
but at the beginning of 

«Thr Holt Communion, commonly called The 
Ma**,' 

we find these different and special directions : — 

* IT Upon the day appointed for the ministration 
of the Holy Communion, the priest that shall exe- 
cute the how ministry shall put upon him the vesture 
appointed fir that administration — that is to say, a 
white alb, plain, with a vestment or cope ; and 
w he r e there be many priests or deacons, there shall 
so many be ready to help the priest in the ministra- 
tion as shall be required, and shall have upon them 
ike vestures appointed for the nM*try-~4kat is to 
say, albs with tunicles. 

* IT And whenever the Bishop shall celebrate 
the Holy Communion in the Church, or execute 
any other vublic ministration, he shall have upon 
Mm, besne his rochet, a surplice or alb, and a 
cope or vestment, and also his pastoral staff 
in km hand, or else borne or bolden by his 



These Rubrics, besides offering some dis- 
crepancies and obscurities in other details, 
would allow the minister in any but the speci- 
fied services to l we « surplus or no? that k, 
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' &r nothtny? at his pleasure, while it prescribes 
albs, copes, and tunicles to all ministers for the 
Communion, and rochets, albs, copes, and 
croziers to the Bishops on all occasions. We 
need not say into what total disuse these 
rubrics have fallen— yet they are, a* for as we 
can discover, the only rubrical directions for 
the vesture of her ministers that the Church 
of England now possesses. 

There followed, in King Edward's first book, 
the following rubric applicable to the whole 
service: — 

4 1T As touching kneeling, holding up of hands, 
knocking upon the breast, and other gestures, they 
may be used or left, as every man's devotion serveth, 
without blame? 

This last rubric was repealed in King 
Edward's second book, and not afterwards re- 
vived, as the two rubrics preceding were. 

One of the reasons of this first book of 
King Edward's being so rare, is, that it was in 
force but a short time. It was thought by the 
more zealous reformers to lean too much to 
popish views and practices, and accordingly 
another Booh of Common Prayer was pre- 
pared, and in 1552 promulgated by the sanc- 
tion of a fresh Act of Uniformity (the 5 and 
6 Edward VI.), which is set forth at the com- 
mencement of the book, and which continues 
and applies to the new book all the ' force and 
strength' of the former Act (which, however, it 
does not set forth) — but with one most im- 
portant alteration in the point we are now dis- 
cussing ; — for it provides that 

4 the minister at the time of the Communion, and in 
all other times of his ministration, shall use neither 
alb, vestment, nor cope, but being archbishop or 
bishop, heshaUhave and wear a rochet ; and being 
a priest or deacon, he shall have and wear a sur- 
plice ( 



But this state of things was of still shorter 
legal duration than the former, for the next 
year brought the accession of Mary, whose 
first statute repealed both these Acts, and re- 
stored the ancient practice of the Mass. On 
the accession of Elizabeth (1559) she re-estab- 
lished, with trifltug alterations, King Bdward's 
second book, and passed an Act of Uniformity 
of her own, which is still in force (1 Eliz.). 
This Act did not re-enact the 2 and % Edw. 
VL, nor indeed the 5 and 6 Edw. MI. ; it 
simply repealed the statute of Mary which had 
repealed them; but it had an express pro- 
vision which for our present object may be 
considered as a repeal of the t and Edw. 
VL, and a renewal of the 2 Edw* VL :— 

( & 85. Be it enacted, that such ornaments of 
the Cawnh, and of the minister thereof; shall be 
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retained and used as was (sic) in this Chnroh of 
England, by authority of Parliament, in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward VI., 
until other order shall be thereon taken by the 
authority of the Queen's Majesty, with the advice 
of her Commissioners appointed and authorized 
under the Great Seal of England for causes 
ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan of this 
Realm: 

This clause appears to have been introduced 
into the Act not merely for re-establishing the 
ornaments and vesture — for the rubric in the 
book would have sufficed for that — but for the 
double purpose of promising an early modifi- 
cation of the Act's provisions, and of indicat- 
ing the authority by which such future changes 
might be made — not by act of Parliament, 
stall less by Convocation, but by authority of 
the Queen, with the advice of an Ecclesiastical 
Commission, or of ike Metropolitan. 

At all events, this clause annulled the rubric 
of King Edward's second book (1552) for the 
exclusive use of the surplice, and restored, not 
all the rubrics of the first book (1549), but 
only those relating to the ornaments of the 
church and clergy, surplices, albs, tunicles, 
vestments, copes, and croziers ; and that seems 
to be the present state of the law — this Act 
of the 1st Eliz. having been confirmed by the 
1st of James /., and 'so far as relates to the 
Church, made perpetual by the 5th of Queen 
Anne, c. 5,' and being, in fact, the first Act of 
Uniformity that now stands in front of our 
prayer-books. How far all the injunctions 
issued under it (some of them apparently in- 
consistent) may be still in legal force, we do 
not inquire ; but have we not good reason to 
ask those learned prelates who have shown so 
much conscientious zeal in endeavouring to 
enforce rubrics of much less importance, and 
of doubtful or at least questioned and impugn- 
ed authority, how it is that they do not in 
their own persons practise, and in their dio- 
ceses enforce, this other, clear, indisputable 
rubric, which meets them at the very thresh- 
old of their cathedrals — which stares them in 
the face — ad aperturam Ztori— on opening the 
prayer-book — the very first instruction that 
the Law and the Church imperatively enjoin I 
And how will those of the clergy who feel or 
affect to feel themselves painfully constrained 
to a strict observance of the doubtful rubric 
about the church-militant prayer, or the mis- 
applied- rubric about proclaiming the psalm, 
or the imaginary rubric about preaching in the 
surplice — how, we say, do they reconcile to 
their scrupulous and timid consciences the 
utter neglect of this the first, and, as to forms, 
most important rubric of the whole system ? 
We confidently assert that to this neither pre- 
late nor parson can give any satisfactory an- 
iiwer, nor bare they any defence whatsoever 



but that very tiao^e which in other lighter 
cases they so absolutely repudiate. We am 
every day, and by every fresh consideration of 
the subject, more and more convinced thai 
the bishops possess, in strict law, no power 
whatsoever to oblige their clergy to preach m 
the surplice — that it is a matter in which they 
happen to have no legal authority ; but even 
if they had such a power, surely in decency 
and common sense they ought to abstain from 
enforcing upon others a strictness which they 
reject in their own persons. ' I cannot listen/ 
a parish-minister might say, 'to your lord- 
ship's directions to wear my surplice in the 
pulpit until I see the marks of your authority 
to issue them, in your cope and pastoral 

*t*f! 

While we are on the subject of ministerial 
attire, there is a circumstance which we cannot 
help bringing to the attention of the episcopal 
body as an intrusive innovation, now in rapid 
progress, which it is their clear right, and in 
strictness their duty, to suppress. We mean 
the practice which has recently become so (ge- 
neral with the inferior clergy of wearing what 
they evidently consider an ornamental vesture, 
one unknown either to rubric or canon, called 
a scarf— that is, a length of black silk passed 
round the back of the neck and hanging down 
in front on both sides nearly to the instep. 
This ornament had been heretofore worn, as 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Robertson — both very 
zealous for the scarf — admit, and as we web 
remember, only by bishops, dignitaries, pre- 
bendaries, and chaplains. There is a letter in 
the 4 Spectator,' No. 312, 27th February, 
1712, which proves that in that day the scarf 
was the distinctive mark of a chaplain, and 
that it was the custom of many a chaplain in 
the pulpit or bidding prayers to pray (some- 
times too ostentatiously) for the patron or 
patroness ' who had given him his scarf? We 
see in WoolFs Life of Warton, 1806, that 
' when Sir George Lyttelton was advanced to 
the peerage in 1756, one of his first acts was 
to confer a scarf on Doctor Warton.' We 
read (Robertson, p. 80) of Lady Huntingdon's 
* bestowing her scarf 1 on one of her ministers ; 
and we ourselves have known more than one 
instance in which peers' chaplaincies were so- 
licited by eminent clergymen for the avowed 
purpose of being entitled to wear the acarfc 
But it now seems to be worn by whoever 
pleases. Mr. Palmer admits that the origin 
of this ornament is obscure, and that the 
wearing of it even by the superior elergy is 
not warranted by our rubrics. Nor canMr. 
Robertson advance any authority for it ; but 
he finds in the times of Henry VIII., Mary, 
and Elizabeth, frequent mention of tippets, as 
a kind of ecclesiastical vesture; and in the 
canons of 1604 those tippets are allowed te 
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be worn by the clergy in certain ones and 
voder certain limitations. It seems very 
doubtful what thoee tippet* were — from the 
canon it would seem that they were a kind of 
substitute for the academical hood. Mr. Ro- 
bertson, with his usual diligence, has collected 
all that is known of the tippet, and would 
willingly conclude that it is the same thing 
that is now called the scarf. This, however, 
cannot be Mr. Palmer's opinion, for, strange to 
say, he does not mention the word tippet; 
nor, though he has hunted up with some 
pains the Latin and Greek names of his scarf 
-^tolar--orarium — c&pctffov — lirirpap^Xjov — 
does he notice the Latin names given to the 
tippet by our divines, viz., epitogia and liripi- 
pium. We do not think that Mr. Robertson 
has at all established the identity of the scarf 
and the tippet ; on the contrary, we are satis- 
fied, from the use of the latter word in sta- 
tutes and canons, as well as from Dueange's 
and other explanations, that the tippet must 
have been some kind of covering resembling 
the hood, and not at all like the ornamental 
scarf. But still more widely do we differ 
from Mr. Robertson in his opinion, as to the 
legality of its being universally used : — 

• It is,' he says, * commonly worn with the sur- 
plice and hood by doctors, dignitaries, and chap- 
lains ; but if the clergy generally should feel 
disposed to adopt it, I suppose that we may be all 
justified in wearing it without further order, and 
even that it may be assumed without raising any 
great outcry in any quarter.' — How to Conform, 
p. 80. 

This broad assertion that the clergy in gene- 
ral have a right to assume a sacerdotal orna- 
ment hitherto limited to particular classes, and 
that so strange an assumption would create no 
dissatisfaction, is quite at variance with the 
usually prudent and judicious spirit of Mr. 
Robertson's work, and seems to have no foun- 
dation whatsoever, nor any other pretence 
than a mistake — very unlike Mr. Robertson — 
of an act 24 Henry VIII. — one of those gene- 
ral sumptuary laws which our ancestors used 
to pass from time to time, and not for the 
regulation of ecclesiastical dress in the minis- 
tration of Divine service. But even if it had 
been so, it was superseded by all the Acts of 
Uniformity from Edward VI. downward — and 
finally — which, indeed, we might have as well 
■Motioned first — it was expressly repealed, 
with a crowd of other absurd and obsolete 
statutes, by the 1st of James I. 

We could pursue Mr. Robertson's liripipian 
fimeies into some very ludicrous results, but 
we restrain ourselves to the expression of a 
dear opinion that theelergy 'in general' have 
» more right toeeaHs (even if they be tippets) 
than they lave to lawn sleeves or mitres, and, 



we need hardly add, that the ' assumption ' 
has an appearance of vanity and dandyism, de- 
rogatory (as all but themselves must reel) from 
their personal dignity. 

Our readers now see that, however simple 
the practice of the ministerial vesture may ap- 
pear, the theory of it is rather intricate ; but 
let us at length suppose that the minister is 
duly attired ; the next question is when Divine 
Service is to begin. The Rubric says nothing 
of hours. The Church of Rome had — in imi- 
tation of the Jews, but with reference to the 
events of our Saviour's passion— introduced so 
many prayers and ceremonies about and for 
particular hours — (her prayer-books are popu- 
larly called Horcs, Heures, Oras) — that the 
Reformers seem to have been unwilling to give 
any direction about time ; and here according- 
ly our Rubrics entirely fail us. All that is 
specified is, that there shall be morning and 
evening service daily throughout the year ; and 
usage has established (not without some diver- 
sity of opinion) that any time before noon shall 
be morning and any time after noon shall be 
evening. On week days the morning general- 
ly means six, seven, eight or nine o'clock ; on 
Sundays and holy-days ten, eleven, or even 
on the verge of twelve. The evening ser- 
vice is usually about 3 pjc We sometimes 
(in town parishes) find about this hour what 
is called an afternoon service (though no 
service is appointed eo nomine, and it is the 
evening service which is, in fact, perform- 
ed) — but in this latter case a proper even- 
ing service is frequently given about six or 
seven. The only restriction on the minister's 
discretion, and the only guide to the people in 
this matter, seems to be the prefatory rubric 
which prescribes that before the daily service 
the Curate shall * cause a bell to be tolled that 
the people may come and pray with him/ 
The 15th Canon, indeed, further requires that 
on the Wednesdays and Fridays, when the 
Litany is to be said, the minister ' shall give- 
warning to the people by tolling a bell ' — and 
hence another difficulty. Surely it could not 
have been intended that on Wednesdays and 
Fridays a bell should be again tolled between 
the Morning Prayer and the Litany. The 
canon no doubt meant that the tolling for the 
Litany should be when it was separately per* 
formed; but the directions are general and 
imperative. By the help of usage, however, 
all these difficulties disappear, and the latitude 
as to hours produces little diversity and no in- 
convenience — except indeed that in the after- 
noon, or early evening service, the typical col* 
lect of Lighten our darkness is not altogether 
so appropriate when pronounced in broad sun- 
shine, which its framers certainly never intend* 
ed it to be. In some populous parishes, where 
there is not room for the whole congregation 
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at once, the zeal of the clergy has of late in- 
troduced two or more morning as well as even- 
ing services ; and for this — on Sunday$ and 
holy days and their eves — there is, subject to 
the approbation of the bishop, canonical au- 
thority. We so interpret the words of the 
14th canon which provide that on Sundays, 
holy days, and their eves, Common Prayer 
shall be said at such convenient and usual 
times of those days, and in such place of every 
church, as the bishop shall think meet, for [cm 
account of] the largeness or straightness of the 
same. If this was not meant to allow a plu- 
rality of services, we do not see what it could 
mean. In King Edward's first book there are 
special directions, Collects, Epistles, Gospels, 
&c, for a first and a second communion on 
Christmas-Day and Easter Sunday — as had 
been the practice in the Unreformed Church. 
The double communion was expunged from 
King Edward's second book as too popish, but 
it was probably with an eye to this practice, 
that, on the reformist grounds of public con- 
venience and accommodation, the power was 
Sven to the bishop of ordering double services, 
ut this creation of a special authority in the 
bishop for Sundays and holy days seems to 
presume that on week days there is no such 
power ; and it recognises the predominant au- 
thority of usage by providing that even the 
bishops cannot vary from usual times. Arch- 
bishop Laud himself expressly says there is no 
authority as to hours except usage, but that 
the morning service should always end before 
noon — which be it observed on Sundays and 
holy days it now never does. Thus then again, 
in this important matter, the rubrics are silent, 
and the commentators vague and discordant, 
and yet a general uniformity had been pre- 
served by the unwritten usages of the Church 
and the enlightened discretion of its mtmstere. 

The when being thus — but only by Usage — 
disposed of, we next arrive at the where. In 
what part of the Church is the minister to 
take his place? At the reading desk to be 
sure. Not quite so sure— -for some of the 
Puseyite clergy have abolished the reading 
desk altogether. But independently of this 
very recent scandal, which (if continued) the 
respective bishops ought immediately to in- 
quire after and correct, the proper place of the 
ministration of the ordinary service would be 
— if we were to reject usage and stand exclu- 
sively upon rubrics- — by no means clear. The 
existing rubric, first promulgated in Queen 
Elizabeth's book, runs thus : — 

4 IT The Morning and Evening Prayer shaU 
be used in the accustomed place of the church, 
chapHiorchomxliexceftMskiaUbeodierwiHm^ter* 



mined by las ordinary efves peace. And a\eehen> 
ceUshau remain as they kavs done m time* p*m\' ^ 

If this rubric were now first promulgated, the 
accustomed place would in most churches ad- 
mit of no question ; but at the time it was 
enacted that was a matter of great doubt and 
contention. Under King Edward's first book, 
as in all former times, the whole service was 
performed in the choir or chancel. But at 
this the reforming spirit soon took offence, as 
a Popish exclusion of the people from com- 
mon prayer, and there was even a talk of for- 
cibly pulling down the chancels. This agita- 
tion produced in Edward's second book the 
following amended rubric : — 

* f The Morning and Evening Prayer shaU 
be used in such places of the church, chapel, or 
chancel, and the minister shall so turn himself, as 
the people may beat hear. And if Acre be em 
co nt rover s y, the matter shaU be referred to ike ordL 
nmrp, and he or his deputy shaU appoint the place: 
and the chancels shall remain as they have acme m 
time past 9 

The closing words, which, though the occa- 
sion for them has so long gone by, still ap- 
pear in our rubric, refer to the design of de- 
stroying the chancels, and mean nothing but 
the preservation of the edifices. The former 
portion undoubtedly led in many if not most 
churches to the establishment of 'reading* 
pews? or desks in the body of the church; 
and it appears from the Rubric for the Com- 
munion, then introduced and still existing, 
that were Rubric to be our sole guide, the 
communion service should uniformly at this 
day be performed at the same place : — 

* IT The table, having at the communion tuns 
a fair white linen cloth upon it, shaU stand « 
the body of the church, or in the chancel, where 
Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be 
said.' 

Let us now see what is to be understood in 
the Elizabethan rubric, above quoted, by 'ac- 
customed place* Wheatley, who had a great 
leaning to forms and ceremonies— of whom, 
be it said, once for ail, that his seal, diligence, 
and learning are very much superior to hk 
logic, judgment, or good sense— Wfaeatisy, 
we say, thinks decidedly that the choir was 
meant: — according to him, the short interval 
in which Edward's second book was in fetes 
before Queen Mary re-established the Mats, 
not having been enough to oonstttote a custom, 
it must follow thai the place provided in Ed- 
ward's firrt book, and which had been in Ms* 
ry V acid all antecedent tome the accustomed 
pkee, to wit, the choir, was intended. We 
cannot admit the soundness of this opime*, 
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for the Act of Elizabeth revived the Act of 
the 5tfa »d «th of Edward, which bad chaaa- 
e^thej^oc^ofperfoninigtheserW^andoBfy 
re-enacted a© much of that of the 2nd and 3rd 
of Edward— that is, bis fint book—- as related 
to ornaments; all the rest stood repealed. 
But this matter is not of much importance 
now-a-days; for Wheatley admits that the 
bishops began immediately to sanction read- 
ing-pews in the body of the church ; and they 
were expressly established by the canons of 
1904, and are now, beyond all question (un- 
less there be in obscure corners of the coun- 
try some few exceptional cases where no 
change was originally made), the accustomed 
places. We trust the bishops will take care 
that the recent Puseyiie abuses of some chan- 
cels more within view shall not make them the 
accustomed places. 

The Communion rubric, however, cannot be 
so easily disposed of. This rubric is a literal 
repetition or the last rubric of Edward, di- 
recting that the Lord's table should stand in 
the body of the church or in the chancel where 
morning and evening prayer are appointed to 
be said. This, as we have already remarked, 
seems to determine that all these services 
shall be said in the same place; — in other 
words, that where morning and evening ser- 
vice are performed in the body of the church, 
there also the table shall stand when the com- 
munion office is performed. This seems to be 
the rational interpretation of the intention of 
Edward's advisers, and is the grammatical con- 
struction of the words ; it is, moreover, au- 
thoritatively corroborated by the 82nd Canon 
(the same that ordere the reading-pew), which 
expressly provides that the table shall be not 
only moveable, but actually moved for the ad- 
ministration of the Communion : — 

4 We appoint that the ssme [Communion] ta- 
bles shall be covered in time of Divine Service 
with a carpet of silk or other decent stuff, and 
with a fair linen cloth at the time of ministration, 
as becometh that table ; and so stand — saving 
when the said Holy Communion is to be adminis- 
tered: at which time the same shall be so placed 
in so good sort within the church or chancel, as 
thereby the minister may be more conveniently 
beard of the communicants in his prayer and 
ministration, and the communicants also more 
conveniently and in more number may commu- 
nicate with the said minister.' — 82nJ Canon. 

• 
God forbid that we should ever see this 
kind of ambulatory table, or any such irrever- 
ent and offensive innovation on the practice of 
two centuries ; but is it not one which would 
be, under the letter of rubrical law, quite as 
defensible as many of the Pueeyite innovations 
which have forced themselves on general no- 
tice I Mr. Robertson may well suggest 



4 that if we provoke puritanically-disposed church* 
men by introducing unauthorized and unfamiliar 
ornaments and ceremonies about our altars, they 
may be able to give us considerable trouble by a 
reference to the authorities for the position of 
the table at times of Communion.*-— How to 
Conform. — p. 9. 

What safeguard, indeed, have we against such 
an application and execution of the rubric and 
canon but usage, which, in this case, as in so 
many others, stands as a barrier of common 
sense and public opinion between antagonist 
Puseyite and auti-Puseyite innovations and 
pedantry. 

We learn from an article in the * Ecclesiolo- 
gist' for the present month (June, 1851), that 
this 82nd Canon has recently riven rise to 
an unexpected and, as we think, heedlessly 
provoked controversy between the minister of 
St. Philip's Church at Birmingham and some 
of bis parishioners. The minister — a zealous, 
able, and, we believe, popular parish priest — 
(not at all addicted, it is stated, to Puseyism) 
— had, it seems, furnished his communion ta- 
ble with a covering of crimson velvet, with the 
letters I.H.S. and a cross embroidered in gold 
on the centre. Such embroidery the original 
framers of the canon might not have meant 
to sanction; but these ornamental covers have 
become so common, we may say so general, 
that they almost amount to a usage, and at 
all events may fairly be defended under the 
epithet decent — that is, a becoming ornament, 
to which no bishop would refuse his sanction ; 
and it would not, we dare say, have been ob- 
jected to by any one, if not followed by 
another and more unusual circumstance. This 
minister, at the communion, covered' — not the 
table, as the rubric reauires, but — the mere 
surface of the table with a fair linen cloth — 
leaving the embroidered front of the carpet 
glaringly conspicuous ; and against this novel- 
ty (which we have never seen or heard of any 
where else} the parishioners complained to the 
ordinary, tne Bishop of Worcester. With all 
respect for the Bishop of Worcester, we regret 
to be obliged to say that we think he came on 
this point to a most erroneous conclusion. He 
approves the proceeding of the minister, be- 
cause, he says, — 

4 When the Canon directs that the table be 
covered with a fair linen cloth during the admi- 
nistration of the Sacrament, it is not meant that the 
legs of such table should be all covered by the 
said cloth, but that the top on which the ele- 
ments are placed should be so covered V 

His Lordship seems to have overlooked that 
the word 'covered 1 in the English Canon ap- 
plies equally to the decent carpet for ordinary 
service and to the fair linen cloth for the corn- 
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munion ; and that the table is to be covered in 
one case by the cloth in the same sense and to 
the same degree as in the other by the carpet 
Two different interpretations cannot be given 
to the single word ; and if the carpet is to 
conceal the legs of the table, it is plain, both 
in grammar and common sense, that the linen 
cloth must cover both them and it. The mean- 
ing seems to us so clear, that it is like supere- 
rogation to add that the word which in the 
translation of the canon is rendered covered, is, 
as to the Communion linen cloth, in the origi- 
nal Latin, vestiantur = clothed : — a word of 
more significance, and not liable to the nar- 
rowed construction now given to covered — a 
man with his hat on might possibly be 
said to be covered, but, while his legs and 
body were naked, he could not be said to 
be clothed. Neither the minister nor the 
Bishop can be suspected of Puseyism, but we 
must be permitted to regret — and more 
especially in such times as these, and just after 
his Lordship had signed the Address against 
Innovations — that so entire a novelty should 
be introduced for no object, that we can see, 
but its quaintness, and no excuse but an obvi- 
ous misreading of the 82nd canon. 

We have at length, by the help of Usage, 
and in spite of the uncertainties and contra- 
dictions of Rubrics and Canons — which are 
really * harder and more intricate' than ' the 
Pie' — placed the Lord's table in the choir or 
chancel, and the minister, duly attired in sur- 
plice and hood, in his reading-pew ; and the 
order of the Morning Service is about to begin 
— when the Bishop of Down once more inter- 
poses. He complains that in some churches 
the service opens with a psalm — a practice 
which he pronounces unauthorised, and ac- 
cordingly prohibits — as did the Bishop of 
London. For this interdiction neither prelate 
seems to have assigned any reason — unless it 
be Bishop Mant's objection to the metrical 
psalms in general, that they are not authorised 
by the rubric ; for that, * when the rubric was 
framed, metrical versions of the psalms were 
not in existence' (p. 49). It was a strange 
lapse of memory in the editor of the Prayer- 
Book to forget that Sternhold and Hopkins' 
version was annexed to King Edward's Prayer- 
Book in 1559, and with this special pro- 
logue : — 

'Set forth and allowed to be sang in all 
churches, of allpeople together, before and after 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and before and 
after Sermon.' 

This is, no doubt, only an allowance, and the 
matter is left properly to the discretion of the 



minister. la a scattered country parish the 
Psalm at opening mar sometime* afford a 
convenient addition to the time for the assem- 
bling the congregation ; and we cannot, in tike 
face of the prologue above quoted, hold it to 
be prohibited because it is not enjoined by the 
rubric. 

This obstacle being disposed of, the morning 
service is ordered to proceed thus :— 

• IT At the beginning of Morning Prayer ike 
minister shall read with a loud voice some one or 
more of these Sentences of the Scriptures that 
follow, and then he shall say that which is written 
after the said sentences.' 

But here again, before a word can be ut- 
tered, we meet a grave difficulty. The minister 
is directed to read certain sentences, but it b 
not stated in what posture either he or the peo- 
ple shall be at the reading of these sentences. 
The usage is to stand ; but usage, we are told, 
is nothing. The original rule, when the three 
services — now melted into one — were distinct 
and comparatively short, was, we believe, that 
all should stand throughout the whole service 
when not kneeling. That, however, in the 
present combined services would be impossi- 
ble, and sitting during certain parts has been 
tacitly permitted ever since the union of the 
services. What then is there to forbid our 
sitting at the Sentences as we do at other 
parts of the service that are read to us ? It 
may be inferred from the next rubric, which 
directs that ' all shall kneel,' that they were 
not to kneel in the first instance — but that is 
only an inference ; and, at all events, does not 
forbid the sitting posture. Standing, kneeling, 
and sitting, being thus compatible with the 
rubric, what is there but unwritten usage to 
prevent a most indecent diversity in the very 
first step of the holy office I Of postures in 
a subsequent part of the service we shall treat 
hereafter. 

But we have not yet done with this prefa- 
tory rubric. It is ordered that ' the minister 
shall read the sentences and then say what 
follows' — i. e. the Exhortation. This, we are 
told by Bishop Mant — 

* some ministers read, as in other parts of the 
service ; others use a modulation of voice called 
intoning, approaching to singing or chanting.' 

The Bishop decided* very properly against 
intoning the Exhortation, but he left it to be 
inferred that all the rest of the service might 
be intoned. Let us, however, ask, can any 
man point out the slightest existing rubrical 
authority for intonation anywhere? Saying 
is, throughout all the services, contradistm- 

Kished from singing ; the same things may 
'said or sung;' bat, if sung, are not sad 
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— if mm?, are sol sung. So far k saying from 
being a nearer approach to singing than read- 
ing, that in the rubrics of King Edward, Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James, it is ordered as to 
'reading the lessons' that, 

4 to (he end that the people may better hear, in such 
float* a$ they do stag, there shall the lessons be 
song in a plain tune? and likewise the Epistle 
aod Gospel f 

But even then there is no hint of intoning the 
prayers ; on he contrary, the singing is con- 
fined to places * where they sing 9 and to parts 
of the service which laymen can perform. 
But there is a natural and even elegant dis- 
tinction between read and say, which must 
satisfy any man of taste and sense that saying 
was the fit expression here. The Sentences, 
like other portions of the Scriptures, are read 
—one or more — by way of preface, and while 
the congregation may be supposed to be set- 
tling themselves in their places ; but the Ex- 
hortation is said — because, though the book 
be open before the minister, his memory needs 
little help from it — and his eye, his voice, and 
his gesture are directed towards the people — 
and he says, with a kind of personal earnest- 
ness, that which would appear cold and com- 
fortless if merely read. 

The next Rubric furnishes the Bishop of 
Down with another difficulty, which shows the 
insufficiency of the rubrics to prevent doubts 
and discrepancies. 

' % A general confession to he said of the whole 
congregation after the Minister, all kneeling. 9 

The Bishop says — 

* Some congregations follow the minister im- 
mediately through each successive clause ; others 
taking up each clause and repeating it apart from 
him.' 

That is, in some cases the minister and the 
people with him go on continuously, and 
almost simultaneously ; in others, the minister 
pauses at the end of each clause till the people 
lave repeated it after him. The Bishop de- 
cides for the simultaneous mode, erroneously, 
we think — and against the Rubric. The 
Rubric says the people shall say * after the 
minister 1 — not ' with the minister.' If we are 
to split hairs, let us do it neatly ; the rubric 
appears to make a distinction — not very broad, 
indeed, but still intelligible — between 'after 
the minister' and ' with the minister.' It states 
that the Lord's Prayer shall always be said 

* Not what would now be nndentood by the 
words * a plain tune,' but the kind of level chant on 
two or three notes, called in Latin planus eantus, 
and by the French < plain-chant: 



by the people ' with the minister,' and * the 
Creed by the minister and people ' — that is to 
say, simultaneously — because the people are 
expected to have the Lord's Prayer and the 
Creed by heart, and can therefore follow him 
immediately ; — but they are told to say * after 
the minister ' the Confession and a somewhat 
similar exercise in the Commination Service, 
neither of which they can be supposed to be 
able to say quite simultaneously with, but only 
after him. 

The next Rubric is that before the Absolu- 
tion : — 

* IF The absolution or remission of sins to be 
pronounced by the P&cbst alone standing, the Peo- 
ple still kneeling. 9 

This involves more than one important ques- 
tion. That the title Priest is here advisedly 
employed to exclude Deacons from pronounc- 
ing the absolution is a common, but, we be- 
lieve, an erroneous opinion. It contributes, 
however, more than one item to Dr. Mant's 
catalogue : — 

* } 5. When the officiating Minister is a Dea- 
con, a Priest, being present, sometimes reads the 
Absolution. Sometimes it is omitted altogether. 
If a Priest be not present, the Deacon sometimes 
passes at once from the Confession to the Lord's 
Prayer — sometimes he inserts a Collect' 

The Bishop decides, agreeably to the general 
opinion, that — 

* When a Deacon officiates, a Priest, if there 
be one present, should pronounce the Absolution : 
if no Priest be present, the Deacon should pass 
on to the Lord's Prayer.' — Hor. Lit. 43. 

He adds, against the usage, ' without inserting 
a Collect 9 But we must be allowed to ex- 
press our strong doubt as to the principle on 
which the whole question rests, and to which 
the Bishop does not allude — but seems to take 
for granted — that a Deacon is entitled to per- 
form all the daily and communion services 
except this Absolution and the Consecration 
Prayer. We confess that we cannot discover 
on what rubrical or canonical foundation this 
opinion rests — though undoubtedly it is a very 
general one, and has the sanction of a very 
long usage. It is, indeed, not merely counte- 
nanced, but asserted by an authority ex facie 
ancient and venerable— namely, that of the 
Answers of the Bishops in the Savoy Confer- 
ence, 1661. At that conference the Noncon- 
formist Commissioners proposed (inter multa 
alia) that the term Minister should be adopt- 
ed throughout the Liturgy — but the Bishops 
are alleged to have replied — 

4 It is not reas onabl e- for since some parte of 
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the liturgy mar be performed by a deacon-* 
others, by none under the order of a priest, Tit*, 
Absolution, and Consecration, it » fit that some 
such word as priest should be used for those 
offices, and not minister, which signifies at large 
vwery body that ministers in the Holy office, of 
whatsoever order he may be.' — CardwelTs Con- 
ferences, p. 342. 

There seen to us so many errors both of net 
and reasoning m this reply, that we can only 
account for them by what Dr. Cardwell states 
—that we have sot these 'Answers' in their 
authentic form, and that the copy we possess 
has been compiled in fragments extracted from 
the rejoinder of the Nonconformists (Card. 
262), who themselves complained that it was 
'surreptitiously and falsely printed.' (Bax- 
ter's Life, to.) We therefore feel ourselves 
justified in doubting its accuracy. 

First, Let us observe that the very letter of 
the Absolution itself referred to in the alleged 
Beply states that ' God had given power emd 
commandment to his Ministers to declare and 
pronounce to his people, dec. 1 Secondly, Is it 
not most strange that — at the very time that 
the foregoing reason was assigned against the 
use of tbe term Minister — the existing Prayer- 
Book (as well as all former books) did actually 
assign the Absolution to the Minister eo no- 
nine — the change to Priest being made in the 
Revision subsequent to the Conferences? 
Thirdly, We find the terms Priest and 
Minister used throughout the service indiscri- 
minately, and where there is no distinction of 
persons, character, or duty, either intended or 
possible. See for instance the fery next rubric 
to that of the Absolution : — 

' The Minister shaU kneel and say the Lord's 



3ur Father, &c. 

* Then likewise shall He 
'O Lord, open thou our lips. 
'Answer. And our mouth shall show forth 

thy praise. 

* Panax. O Lord, make speed to save us, eW 

Thus he says the first suffrage as Minister 
and the second as Priest. Then again, just 
after— 

* The MmisTER, Clerks, and People shaU say the 
hordes Prayer — 

'Our Father, cYc 

' Then the Priest, standing tip, shall say — 

* O Loud, show thy mercy, &W 

And this is not mere accident — (if it were pos- 
sible to imagine accident in such grave and 
keenly disputed matters) — for it runs with the 
same systematic irregularity, if we may couple 
the terms, throughout Morning and Evening 
services and in all the editions of the Prayer- 
Book. In the Communion Service the confu- 



sion of the ten— is, if possible, i 
We — and if the principle of the s o ca l l e d Sa- 
voy Answer* were admitted, ineomprehensiUe. 
In the prefatory and postoomromriea rabrita 
we find mention of Minister, Priest, and €W- 
rate, but, the latter term is used in the proper 
and distinctive meaning of curator, ot person 
having cure of souk and ecclesiastical respon- 
sibility in the parish ; and accordingly, to the 
Curate, so styled, all the matters of discipline 
and hismese antecedent to, or consequent on, 
the Holy Offices are committed; but those 
who perform the actual rite and administer the 
sacrament are denominated — we must not pre- 
sume to say capriciously, but to our under- 
standing indiscriminately — Priest and Minis- 
ter. For example — 

*f Then shall thePmxEST, turning tothe Peopkf 
rehearse distinctly all the Ten Commandments, as 
fbUoweth: — 

'Minister. God spake these words and 
said, &c &e.' 

Again, the Priest is to read the Collect, and 
the Priest is to say the Oflertory, and the 
Priest is to say the Chureh-milUant Prayer- 
all which Ihacons do not hesitate to do— but 
we have never known them go farther ; though 
the supposed Answer of the Bishops would 
seem to restrict them from the Consecration 
Prayer alone* 

And, again— the * Answer* states thai the 
term Minister necessarily includes Deaccms* 
This is directly contrary to the 32nd Canon, 
which says — 

'The office of Deacon being a step or degree 
to I not of, but to} the ministry, net Bishop shall 
make any person a Deacon and a Minister both 
together one day, eW 

But in foot, throughout the Canons, passim, 
the words Priest and Minister are convertible 
terms, and both used in clear contradistinction 
to Deacon. 

In conclusion, we can allow but little i 
sic weight to this unauthentieated . 
the only circumstance in its favour being the 
subsequent adoption of the term Priest in, the 
Absolution rubric— and even that might be 
otherwise accounted lor.* But the most im- 
portant and cardinal point of the ease is the 
exact statement of the Deacon's duties detailed 
in his Ordination service 5— 

• The new rubric did not follow the old English 
form, but adopted tbe different and more extended 
formula of Archbishop Land's Scottish liturgy, in 
which be had used the Scottish term presbfter as 
synonymous with our minister? and h transferrin* 
this rubric to our booh tbe compilers translated as ft 
were prtasytsr into yriesU-s. term much they all 
along used as the oanons do ■ as sjs*aymou» with 
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♦Itappertsinethto the office ot Deacon in the 
Church where he thai) he appointed to serve, to 
assist the iYiej* in Divine service, and especially 
when he ministers the Holy Communion, and to 
help him in the distribution thereof, and to read 
Holy Scriptures and homilies in the Church, and 
to instruct youth in the Catechism. In the ab- 
sence of the Priest to baptize infants, and to 
p aeac h if he be admitted thereto by the Wsb- 



Then follow some directions about visiting and 
distributing alms to the poor, and so forth ; 
and tb* formula of Ordination pronounced by 
the Bishop is equally limited : 

' Take thou authority to read the Gospel in 
the Church of God, and to preach the same, if 
thou be thereby licensed by tne Bishop himself^ 

But not a word about any independent per- 
formance of Divine service, or any rite, except 
infant baptism; and that exceptive permis- 
sion is very remarkable, for the same books 
that established this ordination service, also 
allowed even of lay baptism ; so that all that 
was thereby given to the Deacon seems to 
be, that he might in the absence of the Priest 
do at the font what any layman might in a 
like urgency do at home. And then comes a 
very curious fact — which totally overthrows 
all the 'Answers' and arguments about the 
word Priest in the absolution rubric — namely, 
that the right of Deacons to baptise being thus 
undoubted — there are none of all the services 
of our Church in which the terms Priest and 
Minister are so indiscriminately applied to the 
officiating minister as the two forms for infant 
baptism — though the technically sacramental 
words are — we cannot suppose by mere acci- 
dent — assigned to the priest ; and if the offi- 
ciating deacon cannot use the words, there, 
and in twenty other places, given to the priest, 
he cannot baptise at all As to the Deacons 
assisting in Divine service, there is no doubt 
that he (or indeed any one) may read the 
Lessons — and by King Edward's first book the 
Gospel — and by inference the Epistle ; and by 
the 24th canon still in force— though never, 
that we have seen, practised — the Priest may 
at the table be specially ' assisted with a Gos- 
peller and Episteller? or as be was sometimes 
(seriously) called 4 Pistoler 9 (Strvpe's Parker, 
183) who might be deacons. Any other as- 
sistance which a Deacon was to give at the 
Holy Communion andin the distribution there- 
of was only provided for in the first book of 
King Edward :— 

( 1T Jf there be a deacon or other [than the offici- 
ating] priest, then shall he follow with the chalice, 
and as the priest minisiereth the Sacrament of the 
body, to shall he for more expedition minister the 
Sacrament cf the blood inform before written.' 



This was omitted ra the second book and 
never restored — the duty of 'helping the chief 
ministers' being now given to * other minis- 
ters ;* — but the Ordination Service was not 
altered — probably because Deacons might 
still continue to assist as Epistellers and Gos- 
pellers ; and perhaps assist manually in the 
arrangement and carrying about of the sacred 
vessels. From all these premises it seems to 
us to follow in strict logic and law, that a 
Deacon has no right to perform — per se — any 
portion of Divine service — nor any other rite 
but infant baptism. But if this be a case in 
which long usage can confer clerical rights, 
there has been no doubt an Usage of near two 
centuries in favour of the diaconal ministra- 
tion ; and if it be admitted that Deacons can 
by usage have acquired authority to do the 
rest of the Holy office, we do not see how we 
can refute Dr. Bennetts opinion that they 
have an equal right to pronounce the Absolu- 
tion ; — though even in this case we should be 
reluctant to depart from the usage. 

From this discussion, which we can hardly 
call a digression, we return to the order of the 
rubrics — and the next is that following the 
Absolution : — 

4 V The people shall answer here and at the end 
of all other prayers— Ameh.' 

The use of the word other in this rubric is 
not critically correct, as the Absolution is not 
exactly a prayer, but Bishop Mant informs us 
that from the use of the word ' answer 7 some 
of the clergy suppose that the minister should 
leave the word Amen in every instance to the 
people. This expands itself into two or three 
discrepancies, which a little attention to the 
rationale of the forms may explain. We can- 
not indeed discover why the answers of the 
people are sometimes called answers and some- 
times only designated to be such by the italic 
type ; it seems another of the inconsistencies 
of the rubric But the difficulty noticed by 
Bishop Mant is solved by observing that the 
Amen is sometimes printed in the same type 
as the prayer or office to which it belongs, and 
that other Amens are in italics ; this distinc- 
tion is intended, we presume, to mark, as a 
general rule, that the minister is to say the 
Amen when in the same type as the prayer, 
and to leave to the people alone the Amen in 
italics. 

We now reach the rubric preceding the 
Venite :— 



' IT Then shall be said or sun* the Psalms fol- 
lowing : except upon Easter day, upon which 
another anthem is appointed, and on the 19th day 
of every month, when H is not to be read here, 
but in the ordinary e m mss qf Iks Psalm*? 
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On this we note first that the Psalm is here call- 
ed an anthem, on which we shall have to make 
an observation presently ; and as to the second 
contingency, in which the Venite on the 19th 
of the month is to be read, not here, but in 
the ordinary course of the Psalms, it is to be 
remarked that this seems a distinction without 
a difference ; for the 95th Psalm happens to 
be the first in the ordinary course of the 
Psalms for the 19th of the month, and must 
therefore be read exactly Jure. The same ob- 
servation extends to the Cantate (98th Psalm) 
in the Evening Service. This direction is but 
a clumsy way of saying that this Psalm shall 
not be read twice over on the same day ; but 
it has led to another difficulty. The obvious 
intention and usual practice is, that the Venite 
should be read once every morning in the 
year; but it sometimes happens that the 19th 
falls on a day when there are proper Psalms, 
of which the 95th is never one; — and then 
the rubric becomes absolutely inexecutable, for 
the day is the 19th, and the Psalm cannot be 
read in the ordinary course. We have known 
a nice rubrician so puzzled with this discre- 
pancy as to omit the Venite altogether, when 
perhaps, as on Whit Sunday for instance, it 
might be very appropriate, and when there 
can be no doubt it was intended that it should 
be read or sung. 

We next have the rubric for the Psalms : — 

' IT Then shall be said or sung the Psalms in 
order as they are appointed.* 

This short and apparently plain rubric opens 
to Bishop Mant several questions — some we 
think trifling — one or two others of greater 
gravity, but all proving one thing, the imper- 
fection of the rubric as an universal guide. 
The trifles are— whether the minister should 
always begin the new Psalm, though he had 
ended the last ; — then, in what precise words 
the Psalms should be announced — whether 
by the day of the month or the number of the 
Psalm, or by both ; and, again, whether one 
should say — * The first day of the month — 
Horning Prayer — the first Psalm?— or — 
4 The first morning of the month— the first 
Psalm, dta, <fec. 

But leaving these futilities— -of which we 
might exhibit half a dozen more— we may 
observe that this rubric involves a question 
that would be of real gravity and interest if 
the strictness of rubrics is not to be tempered 
by the equity of usage. By what rubrical or 
even canonical authority is it that the Venite 
and other Hymns, and the Psalms, are repeat- 
ed alternately by the priest and the people f 
The Gloria Patri is especially, and therefore 
exceptionally, ordered to be so repeated — but 
there is not a shadow of rubrical authority /or, 



and therefone— aooording to the new doctrine 
that the want of a rubric, or, as Bishop Mant 
calls it, 'the silence of the Church/ is conclu- 
sive against any usage — there is clear authority 
against any such alternation in the Hymns 
and Psalms themselves. The explanation of 
alternation is, we presume, that the original 
and proper form was that the Psalms and 
Hymns should be sung or chanted by the 
choirs, as they still are in cathedrals, colleges, 
and indeed several parish Churches ; and that 
the singers, for their own ease, sang them an- 
tiphonically : whence — as well perhaps as from 
very ancient custom — in places where they 
did not ' sing, 9 a usage grew up by which the 
verses are pronounced antiphonically — that is, 
alternately — with the doubly wholesome effect 
of lightening the duty of the minister, and of 
connecting the people more immediately with 
what was always intended as a popular and 
choral exercise. Nothing surely can be a 
stronger proof that the successive framers of 
the rubrics did not intend them to be as a 
perfect and rigidly inviolable rule than their 
omission to recognise — except only in the 
Gloria Patri — the general, and, we cannot 
doubt, very early practice of alternation. 

♦IT Then shall be read (he Lesson as it is ap- 
pointed in the Calendar, except there be proper les» 
sons assigned for that day. 

* IT Note that before every Lesson ihe minister 
shall say, Here beginneth such a chapter, or verse 
of such a chapter, of such a book ; and after every 
Lesson, Here endeth the first or the second Les- 



These rubrics occasioned it seems various 
small discrepancies, of which we have already 
given a sample. But there are two questions 
of a somewhat graver character. Some of the 
clergy, when a Saint's Day happens to concur 
with a Sunday, prefer reading the collect and 
lesson appointed for the LoroVs Day. But can 
it ever have been questioned that when Christ- 
mas Day, for instance, falls on a Sunday, the 
proper festival service should supersede the or- 
dinary Sunday service! And what rubrical 
difference can be alleged between Christmas 
Day and the other holy-days enumerated in 
the same ' table of proper lessons V Bishop 
Mant decided for the holy-day service ; but the 
Bishop of London, in his celebrated charge of 
1842, says, ' authoritatively,' — 

' When a Saint's day falls upon a Sunday, the 
Collect for the Saint's dav, as well as that for the 
Sunday, should be read, and the Epistle and 
Gospel for the Saint's day, but the Lessons for 
Sunday.' 

We beg pardon ; but we think we can show 
that the rubrics are clear against his Lord- 
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ship's decision. First, as to double collects — 
the rubric is decisive that there should be only 
the collect of the day, with the two other col- 
lects for Peace and ffw«— making, as is ex- 
pressly directed, ' three 9 collects, and not four, 
except in some special instances, as Advent and 
Christmas week, dta, where there are especial 
rubrics for double collects — an exception that 
confirms the general rule. 
Again a special rubric says, — 

4 Note. That whensoever proper psalms or les- 
sons are appointed, then the psalms and lessons 
of ordinary course, appointed in the Psalter and 
Calendar (if they be different), shall be omitted 
for that time.' 

It is true that, the Sunday lessons being 
proper lessons, as well as the holy day 
lessons, this rubric does not in precise terms 
give the latter a preference over the former ; 
but does it not do so in spirit ? Is it not clear 
that the Snnday lessons are an * ordinary 
course 9 which 'for that time' the special and 
accidental service for the holy day is meant to 
supersede f and, finally, as there is a positive 
rubric that the Sunday collect shall be used 
every day in the following week, what rubrical 
difference can be alleged for its use on one* day 
and its disuse on another f The argument is 
still stronger for the lessons, as there are many 
Sundays for which no second lessons are spe- 
cially appointed, and several Saints 1 days for 
which there are special second lessons, and in 
that case the Bishop of London's rule wonld 
make an inevitable and unseemly jumble. But 
on this point another and stranger difficulty 
has been started. Bishop Mant tells us that, 
when the lesson for the Saint's day happens 
to be from the Apocrypha, he approves of the 
substitution of 

the Sunday lesson from a canonical book, as on 
the whole preferable.' — Ear. LiL, p. 46. 

What, we must ask, is the use of authorities — 
why do people stickle for ambiguous rubrics, 
when the plainest are thus set aside ? Why 
should any individual minister be allowed to 
exercise his individual • preference ' against the 
dear directions of the rubric, and to reject and 
stigmatize as unfit to be read passages which 
the Church, both ancient and modern, had, 
after long and mature consideration, adopted 
and enjoined! The sixth of our XXXIX 
Articles says that — 

* the Church does not apply the Apocrypha to 
establish any doctrine, yet it doth read it for ex- 
esmple cflxfe and instruction cf manners' 

The Church, then, in its Articles and its Ru- 
bric, says Bead , but some innovators, it seems, 



say No! But see 0b» consequence of these 
qualms about the Apocrypha. The comme- 
moration of the Conversion of St Paul hap- 
pened in the year 1846, on Sunday the 25th 
of January, the proper lesson being i 5th 
Wisdom, 9 one of the most beautiful and 
appropriate lessons in the whole ritual of holy 
days ; but it is from the Apocrypha, and 
these gentlemen decline to read it Very 
welL But the year after the day foil on a 
Monday, — and then, no other lesson being 
provided, there was no help for it, and they 
were forced to read the identical lesson repu- 
diated the year before ; and so on ten or a 
dozen holy days which have lessons from 
Wisdom or £cclesia*ticus,--4hoe& lessons, as 
the learned inform us, having been selected 
for those days from these Apocryphal books 
4 for especial reasons,' into which we need not 
enter. But this is not the worst dilemma in 
which this scruple about the Apocrypha will 
involve those who indulge it, for there are no 
less than forty-one days in the year for the 
services of which— either morning or evening 
— no other Lessons are appointed than from 
the Apocrypha ; and if the anti-Apocryphahst 
should haply escape reading the 5th tvisdom 
on the commemoration of the Conversion of 
St Paul, or the 51*/ Ecclesiasticus on that 
of St. Lube, he will nevertheless be obliged 
to read the former on the 15th of October, 
and the latter on the 19 th of November 1 

But now, supposing the proper lesson settled 
and about to begin, we are met by another of 
those questions which the strict rubricians do 
sot find it convenient to notice, though it foils 
peculiarly within their province, and which, if 
we were to be guided by rubrics and nothing 
else, would be of serious difficulty and urgent 
importance. We mean the posture in which 
the congregation should hear or join in the 
several offices. We have touched this question 
lightly as regarded the prefatory Sentences ; 
but as it now arises more directly as to the 
position of the people at reading the Lessons, 
and is from this point forward of frequent, 
indeed constant, recurrence, we shall now 
collect into one view all that occurs to us on 
this subject in course of the daily and com- 
munion services. 

Since the Church has thought fit to give 
any directions on this subject, it will, at first 
sight, seem strange that they are neither so 
frequent nor so full as a student might expect 
to find them. In truth, it seems that, after 
the repeal of the rubric concerning kneeling 
and crossing in King Edward's first book, 
there was a great disinclination in the succeed- 
ing legislators to meddle with habits and 
usages on which, even when they were mere 
forma, they felt that the people would be very 
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jealous of any alteration ; b«t » posturas are 
sometimes prescribed it is only fair to suppose 
that, a certain posture being directed, it is 
meant — without specially repeating the rubric 
—that such posture shall continue till another 
is substituted. Thfe is the common sense 
way of interpreting any such matters, and we 
shall therefore adopt it as our guide. Thus 
at the outset we have supposed the people to 
be standing, because they are directed to 
kneel at the Confession, and they therefore 
continue to kneel (though the priest, by special 
directions, twice changes his posture) till after 
the responses at the end of die Lordss Prayer, 
when * all stand up, 1 and the service proceeds 
in thai position ; and when by the next rubric 
the ' Venite,' and by a subsequent rubric, ' the 
Psalms are to be said or sung, 9 without saying 
anything of a change of posture, it follows 
that, all having been left standing, it is in- 
tended that the Vemte and the daily Psalms 
are also to be repeated standing. But then 
names the rubric for the First Lesson, at which 
the minister is specially directed to stand — not 
as an order to stand merely, for he was already 
standing — but to stand in a particular way so 
that the people might hear — but no direction 
is given for the rest of the congregation, who 
also bad been left standing. In primitive 
times, as we have said, there were no seats at 
all for the people, and there was no thought 
nor any great necessity that the congregation 
should ever sit during the comparatively short 
services of the Roman Catholic Church, or in 
the original practice of our separate services ; 
but when by the junction of the different 
offices die time of attendance became so much 
lengthened, some intervals of sitting became 
necessary for the congregation in the naves 
and bodies of the churches : — as there must 
always have been for the select congregations 
in the choirs, as is attested by the existence 
of stalls and sedilia, though we know of no 
indication as to the particular portions of the 
service during which the occupiers of stalls 
were to sit. Nothing can show more strongly 
the prudent— -some years ago we would have 
said the over prudent — reluctance of the 
Church of England to make any change in 
its rubrics, than the great and most striking 
fact that the introduction of seats and pews, 
and of consequent intervals of sitting, pro- 
duced no alteration in the rubric, which in its 
theory would leave us still standing during the 
Lessons. We sit then bv usage. We are 
aware that some of the stricter Rubricians are 
candid enough to feel this difficulty, and — in 
their zeal to erect the rubric into an infallible 
guide— for the sake of preserving the Church- 
militant and one or two other pet rubrics — 
hawe proposed that the congregation should 
not sit at the lessons. We have 



proposition in print, but we do not believe 
that it has ever been attempted in practice. 
Even those Anglo* Catholics irho may secretly 
wish for a wholesale return to * Catholic forms,' 
are too wary to risk such a storm of indigna- 
tion and vengeance as this innovation could 
not fail to bring down upon them. They 
have made war on pews by arguments that 
would equally apply to seats of any kind, bnt 
they have not yet ventured to interfere 
directly with that most unrubrical habit of 
sitting — and so we go on sitting at the first 
Lesson and standing at the Te JDeum, and 
sitting again at the second Lesson and rising 
again at the Benedictus and Jubilate, by the 
prevalent authority of Usage. But here comes 
an anomaly which disturbs die defence we 
make for the theoretic consistency el the 
rubric : — at the Creed, which comes next, we 
are specially directed to stand — as if we had 
repeated the previous psalms in some other 
posture. The explanation of this we suppose 
is, that in the old mass, and by King Edward's 
first liturgy, the Kyrk JSleeson (Lord ham 
mercy upon us, kc), during which ail were 
ordered to kneel, preceded the Creed — at 
which also it seems the people then knelt, as 
they still partly do in the Romish service; 
but when in the second book (adhered to by 
all subsequent) the Creed was put into its 
present place, it was thought advisable to 
warn the congregation that a change bed 
been made from the old posture, and that they 
were now to stand. This guess, if correct, 
accounts for the special, though in our day, 
superfluous direction for standing at the 
Creed. 

The Kyrie Meeson now follows the Creed, 
all kneeling ; and so it would seem to be in- 
tended that we should continue throughout 
the Collects and prayers, &c to the end 
of the service. But unluckily at the end of 
the third collect comet this rubric :— 

4 f Jft quires and staff where they sing, km 
folioweth the Anthem/ 

Are we to kneel while the Anthem is singing! 
So the strict construction would indicate. 
This difficulty does not exist in any of the 
older books, as the anthem rubric was added 
at the last revision ; but in rubrics as well as 
in garments patching will betray itself. We 
find that even in Wheatlev's day — above 140 
years ago — this rubric had already fallen into 
desuetude; and it seems probable that it 
never was used since the union of the services. 
If an Anthem were to be sung at the sheet 
morning service, without the Litany, this no 
doubt would be a proper place for it — and 
the rubrio would be imperative; bnt them 
never has been, we believe (unless exceptionally 
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m cathedrals), any anthem sinking in this 
abort daily service. So that in fact this 
anthem oould only be used between the 
Collect and the Litany, and its introduction 
hi this place would be now an interruption of 
the course of devotional exercises without 
visible motive or excuse, and it is much better 
postponed to the interval created by the new 
arrangement between the Litany and the 
altar service. 

But moreover it is evident that this rubric 
applied only to quirts and places where the 
fua ringing service, including the — not an but 
ike — anthem, was performed, and bad no 
reference at all to places where there were no 
better singers than the parish clerk and charity 
children ; — the anthem could never have been 
expected from them — and therefore Wheat* 
ley's reluctant device of carrying out the 
rubric by singing a psalm here instead of tke 
ewUhem utterly failed, and never for 130 years 
was thought of till these recent struggles for 
the strict letter against the evident spirit of 
the rubrics brought it to life again. 

We resume the question of postures. There 
is no rubric for the posture of either priest or 
people at the Litany — which is certainly a 
strange omission in the rubrical code ; but it 
is supplied by the 18th Canon, which, how- 
ever, is in other respects a very imperfect 
guide, for though at its date sitting must have 
been to some extent introduced, it does not 
mention that posture ; but directors to kneel 
* when die general Confession, Litany, and 
other prayers are read, and to stand up at the 
saying of the Belief;' — as if that were the 
only standing place m the whole service. It 
directs also the audible repetition with the 
Priest of the Lord's Prayer, Confession, and 
Creed, and affords the only human authority 
for bowing at the name of our Saviour. 

No other question of posture or position oo- 
ours to us on the rest of the daily service ; but 
en arriving at the Communion service we find 
considerable doubts and many rubrical diffi- 
culties. The first that presents itself is as to 
the local and personal position of the Minister 
for thai portion of the service usually called 
the Sunday Altar Service. Wheatley himself 
admits that the question is not clear of doubt, 
and that even in his time this service * was 
v ery frequently performed at tke dees? 
( Wheatley, xxx. § 2). Mr. Robertson, whose 
personal feelings are strongly in favour of the 
service at the table, produces, with his usual 
candour, indisputable instances that — the pro* 
•mien of the irst bock of King Edward for 
reading it at the Table hawing been dropped 
in the following books— a habit grew up of 
tending it from the Desk and even from the 
Pulpit, and thai such wns die practice till 
'Land attempted to introduce a change. 9 



The matter was debated at the Savoy Confer- 
ence. The Bishops stickled for a return to the 
Communiontable, 'but did not,' says Mr. 
Robertson, 'at the ensuing revision of the 
Liturgy, make the rubric imperative' (p. 92). 
Perhaps not distinctly and in terras imperative 
— but we do think that all the rubrics, pre- 
fatory as well as incidental, create such a body 
of inferences as amounts to an injunction, and 
renders it impossible to separate this service 
from the north side of the Communion-table, 
whether there be, or be not a communion. 

But the minister's personal position at the 
table is occasionally liable to slight irregularity. 
He is expressly directed * to stand at the north 
side of the table* — not the right nor the lefi % 
but the north side of the table. This was on 
die supposition that the table was to stand 
with its ends north and south ; but when tlte 
table was moveable into the body of the 
church, that was not always the case, and it 
gave rise to much contention ; and even in 
our day, though the tables are in a vast 
majority of eases placed altar-wise, yet a few 
old and some modern churches and chapels 
not being built east and west, the ends of their 
tables do not stand north and south. So that 
the Minister, to comply wkh the spirit of the 
rubric, b forced to violate its positive injunc- 
tion and to stand at the emit of west side of 
the table according to ite local position. We 
have been we had almost said amused at see- 
ing a distinguished Puseyite, since gone over 
to Rome, who happening to officiate in a church 
which ran north and south instead of east and 
west, was ostentatiously during the whole ser- 
vice directing towards the north the worship 
that he devoutly intended for the east. 

About the posture of the people in ikeflrvt 
portion of the C omm u nio n service there is no 
rubeie ; but there can be no great doubt that, 
in obedience to the 18th Canon, they are to 
kneel, as being at prayers and (it may be in- 
ferred) in the same part of the church where 
they before stood or kneltr— and in that posi- 
tion they hear and respond to the Command- 
ments and the Collect for the King or Queen. 

•1F Then shall he read ike Collect of the <&n/— 

still of course kneeling — 

< And imroedRatety after the Collect the Priest 
skeM read las Epistle: 

Thus then, these canons and rubrics, taken 
together, require that, if wo kneel at the Com* 
mandments and Collect, we should also kneel 
during the Epittk, which is immediately to 
follow the Collect — the word immediately, 
otherwise unnecessary, seeming to be added — 
in this place alone — to ensure this posture ; 
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and as if to make this more dear, at the 
Gospel the people are especially directed to 
stand up — as if, we say, to mark more 
emphatically that they had been previously 
kneeling, for nowhere either in canon or rubric 
is there the slightest hint of fitting. 

We readily admit that this manifest 
absurdity could not have been intended — but 
it is rubrical ; and we notice it as an important 
instance of the folly and mischief into which 
an over-scrupulous and too rigid adherence to 
the very letter of the rubrics might lead, as 
we think it has done in the case of the Church- 
militant Prayer. 

Then follows the Sermon or Homily. We 
shall have presently some important points to 
discuss before the Minister passes from the 
table to the pulpit, but, at this moment, we 
confine ourselves to the question of posture, 
and we find no direction for the place of de- 
livery or the Ppsture of the auditory during 
the sermon. The rubric nowhere mentions a 
pulpit, and nowhere, as we have just said, 
authorises sitting ; the Homily has been occa- 
sionally read from the table, and the Epistle 
and Gospel from the pulpit — and pulpits have 
assuredly in former days stood in places where 
there were no sittings prepared for the audi- 
tory — but who questions the convenience and 
decency of the practice of the Sermon from a 
pulpit and the congregation seated ? yet all 
this is by usage. 

After the sermon no direction is given as to 
the Minister's place when he returns to the 
table. King Edward's first Liturgy assigns 
him throughout pretty nearly the position 
* of ore the midst of the altar 1 that the Romish 
Priest occupies, but that was omitted in all 
subsequent books; and the Clergy, very 
properly, we think, * return' to the someplace, 
that is, the north side of the table, from which 
they had departed, though the rubrical direc- 
tion only requires them generally to return to 
the table. 

In a subsequent rubric they are desired on 
one occasion to stand before the table to order 
the elements, and that seems to imply that, 
except for that purpose, they are not to stand 
before the table at any other time. The direc- 
tion is not as express as, considering the 
. seriousness of the occasion, we might have ex- 
pected to find it, but tradition and the unvaried 
usage of 250 years had decided the matter, 
and maintained an entire uniformity of prac- 
tice — till the Puseyite Romanisers, under pre- 
tence of rubrical exactness, found that there 
was no exact rubric on the point, and have 
attempted to negative the inferences which had 
been so long and, we think, so justly drawn 
from the former rubric, by kneeling, the bold 
ones in front of the table, and the tyros in 



Romanism at the north-west corner, m we> 
have before stated. 

At the Offertory which follows, and at the 
Exhortation, it is the custom — there being no 
special direction — that the Minister stands and 
the people usually sit, though some kneel 
during the Exhortation. Bishop Mant, how- 
ever, decides without assigning, or, as for as. 
we can see, having any authority for the de- 
cision, that— 

4 Standing, not sitting, is the proper pent— a 
for the congregation while the sentences are in 
reading. Standing, and not kneeling, is their 
proper posture during the Exhortation? — Hot. 
IaL, p. 61. 

We cannot satisfy ourselves that the first of 
these decisions is correct It seems — besides 
being unwarranted — repugnant to good order 
and common sense. It is obvious that the 
duty of presenting the plate to every one ean- 
not be satisfactorily nor indeed safely per- 
formed unless the people are regularly seated. 

This argument does not apply in the same 
degree to the Exhortation — but we incline to 
think that the congregation had better not 
stand when they are not themselves participat- 
ing in the exercise of the rite ; and if they 
do not kneel they should sit here, as they do 
at the lessons, the epistle, the sermon, and 
everywhere else when they are not them- 
selves taking a part — except only at the Gos- 
pel, where there is a special rubric directing 
them to stand — honoris causa: — but here 
again, either posture is decent, and the usage 
of the place ought to be preferred. 

There is no rubric for the posture of either 
priest or people at the Church-militant Prayer. 
Bishop Mant says nothing about it unless he 
meant to imply that the Minister is to stand, 
by saying (p. 61), that ' He is to kneel but 
three times during the Administration — at 
the General Confession — the Prayer We do 
not presume — and when he receives' — but as 
the Church-militant Prayer is no part of the 
Administration, but, ex hypothesis is to be 
said whether there be an Administration or no, 
his Lordship leaves, we think, that point — the 
only really doubtful one— undecided. The 
general custom is — under, we presume, the 
general authority of the Canon — that both 
kneel ; and this, we think, seems most consia* 
tent with general principles ;— but we have 
seen many of the Clergy still stand at the 
north side of the table while they recite this 
prayer. 

But when the full Communion is to be 
celebrated a general change of place k at 
this period suggested, if not prescribed, to the 
people. By King Edward's first book it is 
directed that the Co m municants shall tarry in 
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or near ihe Quire — ihe men and women sepa- 
rated — all non-communicants departing out of 
the Quire. We need not examine whether 
this meant that the non-communicants should 
depart altogether out of the Church as well 
a« out of the Quire, because the whole rubric 
was omitted in King Edward's second and all 
succeeding books, and must be held to stand 
repealed ; and there is now nothing that we 
see to prevent the non-communicants, if their 
curiosity should so incline them, from continu- 
ing in the Church, or even in the Quire — 
Usage alone protects us from so unseem'y a 
practice. But a rubric, added at the revision 
in 1062, provides that those who intend to 
communicate shall now 

4 he conveniently placed for receiving ihe Holy Sa- 
crament* 

This clearly means that the communicants 
should now take the places in which they are 
to receive, and would, according to Wheatley, 
justify the minister in carrying the Sacrament 
about the church to wherever the people may 
have placed themselves: — *A custom/ says 
that writer, ' still retained in some country 
churches, where the communicants kneel down 
in rows behind one another, and there con- 
tinue till the minister comes to them '; — (o. vi. 
a. 13) — a custom which we have never hap- 
pened to see, but in some colleges where there 
are neither chancels nor communion-rails, and 
where the elements were carried down the 
body of the chapel and administered to the 
communicants in the same places they had 
occupied during the service. The general 
usage, however, of coming up to the Lord's 
table is more convenient and decent, and, to 
our own feelings, more edifying. Nay, it 
seems to us distinctly enjoined by the words 
of the prayer — 

* We do not presume to come lo this thy table, 
O Lord, trusting in our own righteousness.' 

In large churches, and where there are gal- 
leries, while the non-communicants are with- 
drawing, the communicants generally come 
from the more distant parts, and take their 
mats m the neighbourhood of the table : but 
in small churches there seems no need of 
any special approach to the table at this time. 

JBut then — after all the communicants have 
been directed and are supposed to be already 
m situ and in the places where they are to re- 
ceive—come the words of the invitation — 

' Ye that do truly, &c. Draw near ' — 

which would, if obeyed, disturb all that was 
before ordered. To prevent this, the words 
• with faith' were added at the last revision, — 



which words reconcile the invitation with the 
former rubric, by intimating that only a spi- 
ritual * drawing near ' was here meant. Yet 
Wheatley strangely says, 4 1 think it would be 
more proper if all the communicants were, at 
these words, to come from the remote parts of 
the church, as near to the Lord's table as they 
could;' — forgetting, it seems, the rubric for 
the convenient placing which he had just be- 
fore discussed, and which was, we can have no 
doubt, meant — with the addition here of the 
words 'by faith' — to prevent any such dis- 
turbance of the rite as would take place if, at 
these words, — * Draw near ' — the whole con- 
gregation were suddenly to crowd round the 
Lord's table. 

Thus, then, if we were to be guided by the 
rubrics alone, we should be liable to conflict- 
ing and afflicting diversities at the most awful 
moment of our whole religious existence. 

The only remaining point that can afford 
any doubt is, what should be the position of 
the people at the two hymns — Ter sanctus 
{Therefore with angels, archangels, Ac.) and 
the Gloria in excelsis (Glory be to God on 
high, <fcc). By the rubric they are presumed 
to be kneeling ; but, by analogy with all other 
hymns, it has been the general (we know not 
whether universal) custom for the congregation 
to rise spontaneously at these two offices, and 
to kneel immediately when they are over ; for 
these, and some other spontaneous movements 
of the congregation — such as standing at ' Now 
to God the father, <&c., J at the close of the ser- 
mon, and then kneeling for the Blessing — the 
minister is not responsible, nor can he afford a 
personal example, for he is certainly at the first 
hymn, and, we presume, at the second, stand- 
ing at the table ; but the clerk, habituated to 
the usages of the place, gives, as it were, a sig- 
nal to the rest of the congregation. 

And here, being the first place we have had 
occasion to mention this officer who takes so 
prominent a part in leading and directing the 
congregation, we must notice that there is no 
rubrical authority whatsoever for his appear- 
ance or even existence. In the service of ma- 
trimony a clerk is mentioned, with a view, we 
presume, to the registry of the marriage, but 
where clerks are elsewhere mentioned, they 
are clerici, either singing clerks or ministers. 
Here again the rubrics fail. 

We have now concluded that portion of the 
task we originally proposed to ourselves of 
bringing to notice some of the many instances 
where the rubrics — either designedly silent or 
accidentally imperfect, or from change of cir- 
cumstances inapplicable — are not and cannot 
be, and could not by their authors have been 
intended to be perfect, exclusive, and all-suffi- 
cient guides through all the details of our va- 
rious and, in strict theory, incoherent services. 
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And this brings us at last to the real and, 
we might almost say, only object of this long 
and complicated struggle— ffo gown and sur- 
plice — to which all the other questions of 
4 Psalm before sermon? and 'pulpit prayers? 
and * offertory? and * Church-militant Prayer? 
are mere corollaries. It is, as we have before 
stated, for the sake of these particular rubrics 
that so much zeal has been shown for all the 
other rubrics, and such efforts been made to 
give them the character of a complete and ab- 
solutely imperative code. And we confess 
that it is with a like view to these rubrics, 
but in the opposite direction, that we also have 
taken so much pains to show that the rubric 
has no such claims to absolute perfection and 
infallibility ; and we have been the more anx- 
ious to support tnis opinion, because it gives 
still greater force to and ensures a more com- 

Elete acquiescence in the Address of the Pre- 
itee, which is essentially founded on this prin- 
ciple. It has been a cant, even with those 
who are most vehement on this question, to 
call it 4 a thing in itself indifferent' The feel- 
ing it has everywhere created, and the zeal 
with which it is contested, is a sufficient proof 
that it is not * a thing indifferent.' Why 
should it? Are the royal mantle, or the 
peer's robe, or the judge's ermine, or the bish- 
op's lawn, or the ribands of knighthood, or 
the soldier's colours, or the seaman's flag, 
things indifferent! The gown and surplice 
are as significant as any of these — nay, more 
so, if we were to listen to the fancies of some 
rubricians, who see, in their very shapes and 
colours, divers mystical meanings ; but, at all 
events, they have been by a usage as old, we 
believe, as any ecclesiastical vestures, severally 
and in contradistinction appropriated to sepa- 
rate and different offices — tne gown, or ordina- 
ry clerical dress, to the preacher, who is then 
delivering a lecture or essay of his own compo- 
sition, always fallible, often erroneous, some- 
times blameable, occasionally punishable — the 
surplice to the minister, for the performance 
of the strictly sacred offices where nothing can 
be pronounced but the written Word of God 
and the prescribed language of the Church. 
The distinction then, is sufficiently obvious, 
and the principle at issue abundantly import- 
ant. Nor is it a new one. 4 Preaching in his 
whites' was, we repeat, one of Archbishop 
Laud's favourite objects ; and, indeed, there is 
hardly one, (not a single one, we believe) of 
the changes recently attempted, even down to 
crossings and candlesticks, for which we cannot 
find a precedent in the proceedings by which 
that unhappy prelate, through his well-mean- 
ing but wrong-headed and too adventurous 
zeal, contributed so largely to the ruin of him- 
self his king, his church, and his country. 
Laud was, we are willing to believe, no Papist 



— the Bishops of Down, Exeter, and London! 
who have in our day countenanced the preach- 
ing in whites, and some other of the Laudiun 
practices, are certainly obnoxious to no such 
reproach ; but this fact is undeniable, that of 
the numbers of the clergy and laity who have 
recently apostatised to Rome, there was not 
one who had not distinguished himself ty his 
zealous and ostentatious addiction to those 
practices. This single fact is an abundant, a 
superabundant justification of the interest 
which is felt about these so-called ' indifferent 
matters,' — of the increased jealousy with which 
they are looked upon by all thinking Protest- 
ants, — of our own anxious endeavours to coun- 
teract them ; and, finally, of the sera tamen 
intervention of the English Prelates in March, 
1851. 

In pursuing ibis subject, we must again 
have recourse to the Horce Liturgicce, be- 
cause — though we firmly believe that if 
Bishop Alant had seen the recent apostasies 
he would have changed his opinion on these 
points — (hey afford the shortest as well as 
most authoritative exposition of this part of 
the question. 

The struggle commences at the conclusion 
of the Nicene Creed. Here there usually fol- 
lows a psalm, and as this psalm would give 
the minister an opportunity of changing his 
surphce for a gown before ascending the pul- 
pit, the psalm is somewhat slyly, and as if for 
another reason, forbidden— 



4 56. Sinking after the Nicene Creed faouief 
place and disturbs the appointed order of the 
service. The Church's direction, " Then shall 
follow the sermon," is a plain indication of her 
mind and will? — Manly 57. 



Now this is the very most unfortunate asser- 
tion that could be imagined ; for this place, 
where we are thus told that ' a psalm would 
disturb the proper order of service, contrary to 
the mind aud will of the Church,' is the very 
place, and the only place, in the whole service 
where the Church makes a real interruption 
dedicated to * notices, briefs, citations? and 
other worldly matters, and where, if the giving 
out the psalm be (according to the Bishop of 
London s former fancy) a proclamation, is the 
express place for proclaiming it This proves 
beyond all question that if Bishop Slant's 
other doctrine, of not interrupting the service, 
be of the least weight, this is not merely the 
proper, but the only proper place for 
the introduction of the psalm. This is conclu- 
sive. Yet, to clench the nail, we beg leave 
to remind the reader that the metrical pasha* 
attached to King Edward's, and Queen Elisa- 
beth's, and King James's, and King Charles's 
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Prayer-Books, were Mowed by authority to 
be sung before sermons. And their present 
use is in general terms sanctioned by the 
authority of the King in Council — Temp. 
WilL lit, when Tate and Brady's version was 
substituted for that of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, 

This endeavour to get rid of the psalm, that 
there might be no pause in which the clergy- 
man might change his surplice for the gown 
without inconvenience, is followed up by 
aaying that 

4 In tome congregations the minister here 
withdraws from the Church to the vestry-room to 
change his surplice. In others the minister pro- 
ceeds at once from the communion-table to the 
pulpit without,' &c-— Mont, 23. 

Candour will not approve this invidious repre- 
sentation—which we were sorry to see also in 
the Bishop of London's Charge of 1842 — of 
the going into the vestry as a withdrawing 
from the Church ; nor another phrase of the 
same character :— 

* 66. Neither at this nor at any other time of 
the service should the minister separate or absent 
himself from his congregation ?— • 

A truth that no one would deny. But who 
would have imagined that passing into the 
vestry should be called in a criminatory sense, 
4 separating or absenting himself from his con- 
gregation V 

But having thus disparaged the change of 
dress by inuendo, he directly forbids it : — 

4 The Church imposes on him no such neces- 
sity [for a change of dress]. She neither 
enjoins, nor sanctions, nor permits, nor recognises 
a change of dress.'— Mont, 57. 

This is bold, in the face of those rubrics — 
the only ones now in force on this point, 
which we have before quoted, but must here 
produce again : — 

4 In the saying of matin or evensong the minis- 
ter shaU use a surplice. 9 

Bat at the communion the minister 

* shaU put upon him the vesture appointed for (hat 
ministration—that is to say, a white all plaint 
with a vestment or cope. 9 

How can it be said that ' the Church neither 
enjoins, nor sanctions, nor permits, nor recog- 
nises a change of dress, when the Church 
does not only permit and sanction, but enjoin 
so certain and remarkable a change — and not 
once but twice during this office ? 

It would be no excuse, on this occasion, to 
vol. lxxxix. 9 



say that copes have been long disused ; foe 
surplices in the pulpit had also been long, we 
believe equally long, disused ; and the surplice 
and the cope stand on the same authority. • 

Now comes another difficulty. The rubric, 
after the Nicene Creed, directs that there 
shall be then given out the warning for the 
next celebration of the Communion ; and this 
is generally done by reading the first two or 
three sentences of the Exhortation, which a 
subsequent rubric directs to be read after the 
sermon. Wheatley admits that here is a dif- 
ficulty arising from some ' inadvertency 9 and 
Bishop Mant calls it an * oversight 9 We, 
however, will not insist upon this as an abso- 
lute discordance between the rubrics ; for, as- 
we showed in our former liturgical article, the 
notice may be one thing, and die Exhortation 
another. It is, however, quite clear that the 
strict rubric requires the Exhortation to be 
pronounced (as it never is) in extenso, and 
after the sermon. 

But supposing that any one should now at- 
tempt to introduce this practice, he would find 
another difficulty, for there is no direction 
where the Exhortation is to be read. The 
rubric says it shall be read after sermon or 
homily ended, which implies immediately after, 
and, of course, from the pulpit ; but it is 
placed after the Church- militant Prayer, which 
implies that it shall be read from the table. 
The difficulty — indeed, we think, the impossi- 
bility — of settling this point is the justification 
of the clergy for having adopted the apparent 
irregularity of reading a portion of the 
Exhortation by way of notice after the Nicene 
Creed. 

We are now arrived at the sermon or 
homily; and those who have not looked 
closely at these matters will be surprised that 
we are here met with a most serious, and, as 
far as the rubrics go, insurmountable difficulty. 
Where is the sermon to be pronounced f The 
rubric makes no mention of a pulpit, and we 
have recently seen one or two Puseyite at- 
tempts at building and repairing churches in 
which the pulpits are altogether omitted. 
Wheatley himself can find no other authority 
for the sermon's being preached from the pul- 
pit but very vague inference : — 

' Observing m the next rubric that the priest is 
ordered to return to the table, it must be suppos- 
ed that he was in the pulpit, since he was at the 
table before.'— <c. vL s. viii. } 4. 

So that really if we are to be guided by the 
rubrics alone, those who have attempted to 
abolish the pulpits would have some excuse, 
for Wheatley's inference would not conclude 
them ; firet, because they deny that inferences 
can supply the place of rubrics ; and, secondly, 
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because * returning to the table * does *ot ne- 
cessarily imply that he returned from, the puU 
pit, for he might have returned to the table 
from the front part of the chancel, where, in 
order to be better heard, he might have deli- 
vered his sermon — just as the direction given in 
the middle of the marriage ceremony for the 
priest to 'go to the Lord's table* certainly 
does not imply that the former part of it had 
been performed in the pulpit 

See to what confusion, and may we not say 
absurdity, a rigorous and exclusive application 
of the rubric would lead us. Usage and the 
canon remove all these difficulties — the canon 
provides a pulpit, and usage guides the minis- 
ter to mount it at this period of the service. 

The omission of the prayer before sermon is 
for several reasons a great object with this 
party. Some clergymen, says the Bishop of 
bown, use a prayer of their own — others a 
form from the Prayer-Book — some this— others 
that — ' others deliver their text and begin the 
sermon at once.' — p. 24. Of course he decides 
in favour of these fast * others.' We can only 
say that, except in one or two Ultra-Puseyite 
cases, we never saw nor heard of those ' others ' 
who did not preface the sermon by a prayer. 

Hie Bishop says — 

4 1 can find no authority for it' 

He adds : — 

* The 55th Canon, which is the nearest approach 
to an authority, contains a form, which, however, 
is not precatory, but injunctive and not monitory ; 
" ye shall pray for Chrisfs Holy Catholic Church" 
— so that this form (whatever may have been and 
may be its authority for the purpose to which it 
was directed) is no authority for a prayer J — Hor. 
1^58. 

This extraordinary statement, which throws 
the Canon overboard, as at best no more than 
an approach — a misinterpreted approach — to 
an authority, is the more extraordinary, be- 
cause the pulpit itself has, since Queen Eliza- 
beth's Injunctions, no authority for its existence 
but the Canon : and that it should be asserted 
that the Canon is no authority for prayer, 
passes our understanding, and will still more 
astonish our readers when we present them 
with the ipeissvma verba of the Canon ; — 

• Caxon 56. The form p/ Prayer to be used by 
all Preachers before their Sermons, 

« Before all lectures, homilies, and sermons, the 
preachers and ministers shall move the people to 
join with them in prayer in this form, and to this 
effect as briefly as conveniently they may, " Ye 
shall pray," &c.' 

^p4 $! 8 i* no authority for prayer ! But 



still more wonderful is this assertion when we 
read to the end of this 'form,' and And that 
the Canon farther directs, 

4 Always concluding with the Lord's Prayer.' 

And this, as it was the canonical rule, has 
been the invariable practice. We stated in 
our article on Liturgical Reform (vol. Ixxii.) 
a doubt whether the bidding prayer was 
not originally meant for occasional sermons, 
not forming a part of Divine service, and as a 
check on the preacher's political opinions. We 
are still of the same mind as to the original 
intention, but sermons of that kind are for- 
bidden by the AcJj of Uniformity, and there 
can be no doubt that,' in feet, a kind of bidding 
prayer has always been used to ordinary ser- 
mons. We have already mentioned the case 
in the Spectator, which in 1712 talks of it as 
an old practice. There is a pleasant and much 
earlier anecdote to the same effect — 'Lord 
Halifax (Savile) was -at church, and his chap- 
lain preaching prayed as usual for his patron, 
but made an indifferent sermon ; my Lord 
said, w Though the follow was a fool, he need 
not have said whose fool he was." * — Hart. 
MS. ; and Pepysj as early as the fourth year 
after the promulgation of the present liturgy, 
notes — ' 23rd Dec. 1660 : To church, where a 
vain fellow in a periwigg, preached. Chaplain 
as by his prayer appeared — to Lord Carlisle.' — 
Diary, v. III. 365. The political object of the 
bidding prayers appears so late as George L, 
who, shortly after his accession, issued his royal 
mandate to all the archbishops and bishops to 
enforce a strict compliance with the Canon as 
to these pulpit prayers. The immediate cause 
of issuing this mandate was, we know histori- 
cally, that several of the Jacobite clergy evaded 
the reading of the pulpit prayer, which con- 
tained a direct recognition of the title of 
George I. — and a smart political and ritual 
controversy ensued ; but ultimately the clergy 
— availing themselves of the latitude given by 
the words in the Canon — ' in this form, or to 
this effect, as briefly as conveniently may 
be — ' — thought that the conditions of brevity 
and convenience would be better fulfilled by 
the adoption of a collect instead of the cum- 
brous and tautologous model given in the 
Canon, and of the adulatory abuse which had 
been engrafted on it. 

But though Bishop Mant so, to ua, incom- 
prehensibly denied the existence of any author*, 
ity for pulpit prayers, we find that in practice 
he softened a little, and admitted them as 
matter of indulgence to the prejudices of the 
people : — 

* If, however, popular prepossessions should be 
in favour of a prayer nere, and tba mtolstw 
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•fouJd tKmk it desirable to indulge steh * prepos- 
session, he might perhaps I uritf not say justify, 
but excuse his indulgence on a plea of long-con- 
tinued usage? &c. — lb. 

But if long-continued usage can excuse the 
indulgence of a popular prejudice, against 
which the Church's opinion is asserted to be 
* conclusive, 9 why not allow a similar indulg- 
ence to long-continued usage in the case of 
the psalms and surplice ? 

After the sermon (and the Exhortation if 
here pronounced) 

* IT The Priest is to return to the Lord's Table 
and begin the Offertory.* 

Here is another inaccuracy in the Rubric ; 
for the peacher need not be, and very ofteu 
is not, the Priest. Nor does the Rubric here 
distinguish the cases of there being or not 
being a communion to follow ; but that is of 
no importance — the Offertory is of course in- 
cluded — for the post-Communion Rubric de- 
cides that — 

* IT Upon the Sundays and other holy days (if 
there be no communion) shall be said all that is 
appointed for the Communion until the end of 
the general prayer for the whole state of Christ's 
Church Militant: 

This is the Rubric on which the great con- 
tention turns, and we must endeavour to ex- 
plain it, and, we hope, excuse the disuse into 
which it and the Offertory which depends 
upon it have fallen when there is no Commu- 
nion. It is the only authority for the perform- 
ance of what is popularly called the altar- 
service, answering to the Missa sicca or dry 
-Massy of the old Church ; it limits its per- 
formance to Sundays and holy days, but it 
does not, nor does any other rubric, authorise, 
or even seem to contemplate, its conjunction 
with the Morning Service or the Litany, with 
which it is by usage now invariably conjoined. 
If Usage authorises the conjuootion of this 
aervioe to the two others, surely it may equally 
authorise the abridged form in which it has 
been as invariably, we believe, so conjoined, 
and, when so conjoined, reasonably abridged 
not only because it is an unauthorised length- 
ening of the service, but because the Church' 
militant prayer becomes almost tautologous 
when used with and after the Litany. If the 
altar-service were to be performed, as all the 
rubrics seem to contemplate, alone, no one 
would dream of omitting the Church-Militant 
prayer, which would then be essential to the 
integrity of the office. But there is an ante- 
cedent rubric which is obviously inconsistent 
with this post-Communion Rubric as respects 
the Church-militant prayer : — 



•IT Wirt thtreu a Cdnmunimthe Piit&thsU 
then [after the Offertory] place on the table a* 
much bread and wine as he shall think sufficient 

* After which done the priest shall say,' 

the Church-militant prayer. This is clear ; the 
prayer is to be said after that shall have bees 
done which can only be done when there is a 
communion, and therefore it cannot be said 
when there is ,no communion. These are conr 
tradictory or at best ambiguous directions, be- 
tween which the clergy had to choose, and 
when the short services were combined into a 
large one, they naturally and, we think, wisely 
chose that construction which was least tauto- 
logous. In aid of this motive came another 
and a stronger. The post-communion rubric 
coupled the Offertory and the prayer; but as 
the Poor Laws superseded ' the poor man's 
box? into which (and not on the table) the 
collection was, under the earlier rubrics, to be 
put, the special use and necessity for the Offer- 
tory became less apparent* and the alms, would 
naturally dwindle away ; — so that in the sub- 
sequent Church-milita'nt prayer a note was in- 
troduced to meet the case of no alms being 
given ; and when it was found that this came 
to be the ordinary result, it seemed to the 
clergy, we will not say a * mockery,' but idle 
and indecorous, to goon soliciting in the name 
of God and in the very words of the Qospel, 
offerings which they knew beforehand would 
not be contributed. Now, when Bishop Mant 
(and the Bishop of Exeter more recently) 
found it expedient to limit their injunction to 
the reading of i one sentence at least of the 
Offertory,' was not this a plain indication that 
they adhered to it as a mere matter of form 
from which no result was expected f And 
would it not be better to acquiesce in the gene- 
ral custom of omitting the form altogether 
than expose it to the weekly affront of being 
slurred over by the Minister and ostentatiously 
repudiated by the people ? Is not the oppo- 
site course an injudicious sacrifice of the dig- 
nity and spirit of the service, to the letter oi^ 
may we not say, an ambiguous and ad hoc 
obsolete 1 rubric ? ; * . 

Here we conclude our examination* We 
could have very much enlarged this catalogue 
of difficulties from the ordinary services, and 
might have found abundant discrepancies in 
the occasional offices ; and, indeed, the whole 
series of Rubrics, Statutes, Canons, Proclama- 
tions, Articles, Inquiries, and Injunctions ex- 
hibit — even as abridged in Mr. Robertson's use- 
ful compendium, but much more so in extenso 
— such complexity, intricacy, and inconsistency-, 
as to be, we believe, altogether inexplicable 
and irreconcilable. We at least can see in 
them neither order nor system ; but we have, 
we trust, sufficiently fulfilled our object — first 
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of vindicating the authority of Usage in our 
Church services — more especially as regards 
the main point in dispute ; — secondly, of 
showing the efficiency and sufficiency of our 
existing system, and that any liturgical re- 
formers who should undertake to direct all the 
details of all our services by some more com* 
prehensive and inflexible rubrical code, would 
nave a much harder task than has been gene- 
rally supposed. We believe that not only 
would any such attempt meet insuperable ob- 
stacles in its progress, but any result that 
might be obtained would only lead to new and 
more serious difficulties, and create a spirit of 
punctilious jealousy and captious litigation, 
certainly mischievous and probably fatal to the 
Church! 

The existing system — founded on a combi- 
nation of written and traditional law, of ru- 
bric and usage— -has preserved our Church, 
from the Reformation (with the exception of 
Laud's unfortunate experiments) down to this 
Puseyite agitation, in a state of more satisfac- 
tion and harmony within the several parishes, 
and of greater uniformity as regards the 
Church in general, than the infallibility of 
Rome herself had been able to preserve 
amongst her own subjects lor so long a period 
and to so great an extent; and we venture 
confidently to predict that no new system — 
even if one more theoretically perfect could be 
devised — could ever obtain so steady, so gene- 
ral, or so powerful an influence as that which 
is now endeared to our feelings by hallowed 
recollections, and sanctioned to our judgments 
by a long and happy experience. 

Bishop Montague, the most romanirang of 
Laud's followers, gave the archbishop some 
very wholesome advice, which neither the 

fiver nor the receiver had subsequently the 
iscretion to follow. After stating to Laud 
some differences of detail which had occurred 
in his diocese, he adds, * my poor opinion is, 
that the matter is inter minutiora legxs, and we 
should make the best of it ; and happily in 
ihese times]pf opposition it is not amiss to fol- 
low that wise direction of the greatest council 
of Christendom, the first of Nice, Let ancient 
customs he observed. 9 In our opinion, there 



needs neither Synod, nor Convocation, nor 
Royal interposition to heal all our present 
feuds — it is enough to repeat, ' Let usages be 
observed? 

We can appreciate, however, though we 
cannot approve the sedative and plausible mo- 
tives that so long kept some of our prelates 
altogether silent on these subjects, and in- 
duced Bishop Blomfield and Archbishop How- 
ley and others to endeavour to deal witt them 
by concessions and compromises that decided 
nothing and dissatisfied every body. They 
felt themselves trammelled by the letter of 
what had long been admitted to be the law, 
and of which, though never practised, they 
were reluctant to dispute the theoretic au- 
thority. The bold strides which Popery had 
made under this hesitation have at last over- 
come all minor motives, and the Address of 
the twenty-four Prelates assembled 2 at Lam- 
beth has re-established the early and just 
principle, 'Let acknowledged usages be ob- 
served? It now remains for their Lordships, 
and particularly the Metropolitans, by their 
vigilance, activity, and resolution, to ensure 
its early and complete adoption. There is no 
doubt that during so long a delay, the mis- 
chief may in some places have acquired con- 
siderable tenacity, but since the Bishops, we 
may say as a body, have at last spoken out-* 
if they do not act to the full scope of their 
engagements, they will find that they have 
only increased their difficulties. The time is 
gone by for endeavouring to propitiate refrac- 
tory innovators, by permission to preach in 
whites in the morning, if they will consent to 
preach in blacks in the evening, and to set up 
' candles on the altar, provided they are not 
lighted? We trust that we have all now ar- 
rived at a better appreciation both of our dan- 
ger and our duties; and that in short, we 
shall have, all and speedily, returned with in- 
creased gratitude and seal to the decent seri- 
ousness and sober splendour — alike removed 
from puritanism and popery — which the prac- 
tice of, certainly two, and, we believe, of three 
centuries had established, and, till recently, 
preserved with surprising uniformity in the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 
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Abt. I.— The History of British India, from 
1805 to 1835. By Horace Hayman Wilr 
son, M.A-, FJR5. Vol. iii. 8vo. 1848, 

Ox the 80th. of August, 1838, the princely 
city of Oodypore was the scene of a terrible so- 
lemnity. Ahout mid-day a prolonged discharge 
of artillery from the fort announced the unex- 
pected decease of Mahar&na Juw&o Singh ; 
and, as is usual in tropical climates, prepara- 
tions for his obsequies immediately commenced. 
The palace gate was thronged with the expec- 
tant populace, Something, however, in the 
excitement of their voices and gestures, boded 
the approach of a spectacle more thrilling 
than mere pomp could render even a royal 
funeral. It was not the dead alone whom 
the eager crowd were waiting to see pass from 
among them. Sculptured in startling abun- 
dance on the tombs of their rulers, lie well- 
known effigies of uxmeris feet* gave ghastly 
assurance that a prince of Oodypore would 
not that day be gathered to his fathers with* 
out a wife, or a concubine, sharing his pyre. 
The only question was-— how many ? It was 
known that the youngest of the two queens 
came of a family in which the rite was rarely 
practised ; while the suddenness of the Maha* 
rfraa's death had given but scanty time for any 
of his inferior women to mature so tremendous 
a resolution. Great, therefore, was the admi- 
ration of the multitude when they learnt that 
immediately on the fatal tidings reaching the 
Zenana, both the queens and sixout of seven con- 
cubines had determined to burn. The seventh, 
a favourite, had excused herself on the plea — 
which, characteristically enough, was at once 

* The distinctive memorial of a Suttee. The feet of 
eaeh victim are represented in relief, with the soles 
oatfwanfa, on the fate of the mausoleum. 
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admitted — that 'she felt none of the inspira- 
tion deemed neoessary to the sanctity of the 
sacrifice.' 

It next became the duty of the chief 
nobles to address the ladies with the forms of 
dissuasion. But to these they quickly put an 
end by an act that rendered retreat impos- 
sible: — loosening their hair, and unveiling 
their faces, they went to the gate of the Zenana, 
and presented themselves before the assembled 
populace. All opposition to their wishes now: 
ceased. They were regarded as sacred to the 
departed monarch. Devout ejaculations poured' 
incessantly from their lips. Their movemeato 
became invested with a mysterious significance ; 
and their words were treasured up as prophetic* 

Meantime the pile had been prepared. The 
eight victims, dressed in their richest attire, 
and mounted on horseback, moved with the 
procession to the cemetery. There they stripped 
off their ornaments and jewels, distributed- 
gifts to the bystanders, and lastly, mounting 
the pile, took their places beside the corpse. 
As the Mahardna had left no son, his nephew, 
the present Sovereign, applied the torch. The 
crash of music, the chanting of the priests,, 
and the cries of the multitude arose simul- 
taneously, and the tragedy was consummated* 
'The father of one of the queens' (concludes 
the native report) ' had been present during 
the whole. He is here immersed in contem- 
plation and grief^ and his companions are com- 
forting him.' 

Perhaps at this point some of our readers 
may feel puzzled by the recollection that Lord 
William Bentinck is celebrated in numberless 
works as having put down all atrocities of 
this kind some twenty years ago. And true, 
it is that he did so far as his authority extended ; 
but within that limit, as Mr. Wilson's dear 
narrative shows, the operation was necessarily 
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confined. In other words, out of about 77 
millions of souls, this prohibition reached di- 
rectly only the, 37 millions who were British 
subjects ; indirectly, perhaps about 19 millions 
more, consisting of the subjects of native 
princes in whose internal management we had 
some voice ; while there remained not less 
than 21 millions, the subjects of states which, 
though our allies, could be in no degree 
reached by the legislation of 1829. The 
kingdom of Oodypore, or Mey war, was of the 
last class. The only notice, therefore, that 
the Governor-General of 1838 (Lord Aukland) 
could take of the horrors above detailed was 
by way of private communication. The Resi- 
dent at Oodypore was instructed to explain 
unofficially the horror with which the British 
Government had heard of the tragedy, and of 
the prominent part in it played by the new 
Sovereign himself. The Residents opinion 
was at the same time asked, as to the roost 
suitable compliment to be paid to those nobles 
who had sought to dissuade the ladies from 
their resolution, and the answer was note- 
worthy. Lord Aukland was informed that the 
personages in question would simply feel 'dis- 
graced' by any tribute which should imply 
that their dissuasions had been meant for 
aught but decorous forms ! 

Such was the veneration in which up to a 
date so recent the sacrifice of Suttee was held 
by a vast proportion of our allies, and such 
the acquiescence with which the British Go- 
vernment perforce regarded its celebration. 
"Within the last seven years, however, the rite 
has occasioned one of the most remarkable 
movements recorded in Eastern annals. Never 
before, within historical memory, had the Hin- 
doos exhibited the phenomenon of religion* 
change. During that brief period an agitation 
has sprung up which has led more than half 
the great independent states to repudiate a 
sacrifice regarded by .their forefathers, not 
only as sacred, but as a standing miracle 
in attestation of their faith. So extraordi- 
nary an exception to the inveterate tyranny of 
tradition would demand investigation, were it 
only as a psychological problem; but how 
much more is this the case when the wonder 
is known to be the work of a single British 
officer. We owe to the late lamented Chairman 
of the Court of Directors the means of pre- 
senting our readers with the first authentic 
account of this triumph of skill and energy. 

Strange to say, the movement originated in 
the very stronghold of the rite. Among the 
states who gloried in the readiness of their 
women to brave this supreme test of conjugal 
devotion, none exercise a wider influence over 
Hindoo opinion than the small knot of powers 
on the north-west frontier, who occupy the 
provinces known collectively as Rejpootana, 



The respect paid throughout India to the 
blood of the Rajpoots — (literally ike progeny 
of prince8)—i& well known. Matrimonial 
alliances with their chiefs are eagerly sought 
by princes of thrice their territorial impor- 
tance. A race of soldiers and hunters, their 
figures and faces are eminently handsome and 
martial; their voices loud; and when they 
laugh, it is with a hearty burst like Europeans 
— in broad contrast to the stealthy chuckle of 
the Bengalee, or the silent smile of the 
reserved Mussulman. Unlike those, too, they 
scorn the pursuits of the desk; and even 
agriculture nag only become common among 
them since the tranquillization of the frontier 
has diminished their opportunities of obtain- 
ing military service among their feudal lords. 
Whatever a Hindoo knows of chivalry or 
nationality, he deems to be exemplified in this 
model race. Since, therefore, Rajpoots were 
renowned for the frequency of their suttees, the 
great independent states thought it beneath 
their orthodoxy to return any other answer to 
the remonstrances of the British Government 
against the rite, than that * it would be time 
enough for them to prohibit it, when Rajpoo- 
t&na led the way.* 

This they doubtless thought was to postpone 
a change indefinitely. Many, in truth, and 
pitiful were the instances which seemed to 
forbid the hope that Rajpoots would ever 
consent to take the lead in such a course. 
One of these has already been given. A 
second — the last with which we shall pain our 
readers — must be added, because it illustrates 
the chief difficulty with which the friends of 
abolition had to contend. It was the belief of 
those officers who had acquired the longest 
experience in Rajpoot affairs, that every at- 
tempt on the part of the British Government 
to remonstrate against Suttee had been fol- 
lowed by an increase in the number of the 
sacrifices. This opinion — which, whether right 
or wrong, naturally carried weight with the 
Government, and had caused the discourage- 
ment of any active interference in the matter 
— was supposed to receive a further corrobo- 
ration in the occurrence we are about to 
narrate. 

Early in 1840 the Political Agent, or 
charg6 d'affaires, at the Rajpoot court of Kotah 
had ventured on his own responsibility to 
break through the cautious reserve thus pre- 
scribed, by apprising the chief of that state, 
that the British Government would be greatly 
gratified to hear that his Highness had abo- 
lished Suttee throughout his dominions. * My 
friend/ replied the prince, * the customs alluded 
to have been handed down from the first 
fathers of mankind. They have obtained in 
every nation of India, and more especially in 
Rajpoot4ua ; for whenever a sovereign of these 
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states has bidden farewell to life, the queens, 
through the yearnings of the inward spirit, 
have become Suttees,* notwithstanding that 
the relatives were averse to the sacrifice, and 
would have prevented it altogether. It is not 
in the power of a mortal to nullifya 'divine, 
though mysterious, ordinance. 9 With true 
Oriental complaisance, however, his Highness 
proceeded to promise his best efforts to under- 
take the impossibility. 4 Since,' he concludes, 
4 it will afford the English Government peculiar 
pleasure, I shall take such measures as lie in 
my power to prohibit the practice. 9 It ap- 
pears that nobody except the officer to whom 
it was addressed attached any value to this 
plausible assurance. The veteran diplomatist 
who at that time superintended our relations 
with the Rajpoot states was even led to augur 
from it some fresh outbreak of religious zeal 
in favour of the rite. 

About 3 p.m. on the 29th October, 1840, a 
Brahmin, by name Luchmun, died at Eotah, 
and his widow declared her intention of burn- 
ing with the corpse. The permission of the 
reigning prince had in the first instance to be 
obtained. Now, therefore, was the time for 
testing the value of the pledge which he had 
given to the charge d'affaires. His Highness 
absolutely declined to use his authority. The 
chief constable was, indeed, sent to address 
tine ordinary dissuasions to the woman, and 
to promise her a livelihood in case she sur- 
vived ; but the victim, as usual, was resolute. 
To the offer of a maintenance she is reported to 
have answered — * There are a hundred people 
related to me — and I have no such thoughts 
to annoy me. I am about to obey the influ- 
ence of God.' The sight of her infant son 
did not shake her. All the marvels which 
the arts of the priesthood conjure up on such 
occasions, were employed to convince the 
populace that it was the will of Heaven that 
the sacrifice should proceed. 'It has been 
usual ' — naively wrote the Eotah minister in 
his exculpatory account of the catastrophe to 
the charge^ d'affaires — ' it has been usual, on 
a disposition to burn being evinced, to confine 
the individual in a room under lock and key ; 
and if these efforts should be frustrated by 
the voluntary bursting of the locks and doors, 
it was a sure sign that her intention was pure 
and sincere, and that it was useless to oppose 
it This test was applied on the present occa- 
sion^ and both locks and doors flew open / 
Moreover, it was known that a Sutteds words 

* « The term Suttee, or Sati, is strictly applicable 
to the person, not the rite ; meaning a pure and vir- 
tuous woman ; and designates the wife who completes 
a life of uninterrupted eonjugal happiness by the act 
of Saha-gamana, accompanying her husband's corpse. 
It has come in common usage to denote the act/ — 
Wilson, UL p. 265. 



for good or for evil would assuredly corns 
true, which of itself deterred any spectator 
from interfering. Your Agency messenger 
brought her to the palace and took her by 
the hand; though, as she was regarded as 
dead to the world and all its creatures, this 
ought not to have been done. He was told 
to take a guard and dissuade her if he could, 
but he did not succeed.' — The chief constable 
soon obtained sufficient warranty of the 
strength of the woman's determination to 
satisfy him of the propriety of ordering the 
pile. Twenty pounds of sandal wood, and 
twenty more of cotton rope, together with 
faggots and flax, were accordingly put together 
in haste by the river side ; and the funeral 
procession was on the point of commencing, 
when the Resident sent a servant of his own 
to make one more effort to dissuade the 
victim. The messenger found the Brahmins 
plying her with camphor, and was wholly 
unable to overcome the natural and artificial 
exaltation which she exhibited. Moreover, the 
crowd were impatient at what they deemed 
so pertinacious an opposition to the Divine 
will, and bore the woman off to the palace, in 
order to obtain the chief's prohibition of any 
further attempts of the kind. The messenger 
had the courage to accompany them. On 
being admitted to the presence, he reminded 
his Highness of his late promise to the Resi- 
dent ; but his remonstrances were quickly 
neutralized by an adroit hint to the prince 
from a native courtier, * that if the widow's 
purpose were thwarted, she might utter some 
imprecations fatal to the state ! ' On this his 
Highness declared that he would stand neu- 
tral in the matter — ' he would neither assent 
nor dissent — the messenger might do his 
best' The Brahmins and crowd of course 
interpreted this as it was meant ; they jostled 
the emissaries of the charge" d'affaires, and 
even threw out threats against that officer 
himself, in case of any further interference. 
Musicians now came out from the palace to 
assist at the ceremony; a sumptuous dress 
and ornaments were presented to the woman ; 
and thus decorated and attended, she was 
conducted to the place of sacrifice. Secret 
orders to use despatch had in the mean time 
been sent by the Prince ; and so well were 
these obeyed, that within three hours of Luch- 
mun Brahmin's death his widow had shared 
his obsequies. 

It is true that cases are on record in which, 
at the supreme moment, women have lost 
courage, and, starting from the pile, have torn 
off their sacrificial garlands, and cried aloud 
for mercy ! Unhappily, too, it is not impro- 
bable that on such occasions the fatal belief 
that a suttee's resolution once voluntarily 
taken is irrevocable, may have caused the by- 
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standere to thrust the victim remorselesfely bade 
into the flames ; or if, from British interposi- 
tion, a rescue has been effected, the woman 
has, it may be, survived only to curse the pity 
which, to save her from a few moments of 
pain, has deprived her, as she deemed, of ages 
of happiness. These things have been ; but, 
with very rare exceptions, the Suttee has been 
a voluntary victim. Resolute, undismayed, 
confident in her own inspiration, but betray- 
ing by the tone of her prophecies— which are 
almost always auspicious*— and by the gra- 
cious acts with which 6he takes leave of her 
household, and by the gifts which she lavishes 
on the bystanders, that her tender woman's 
heart is the true source whence that inspira- 
tion flows, the child-widow has scarcely time 
to bewail her husband ere she makes ready to 
rejoin him. She is dressed like a bride, but it 
i$ as a bride who has been received within the 
zenana of her bridegroom. Her veil is put 
oflj her hair unbound ; and so adorned and so 
exposed, she goes forth to gaze on the strange 
world for the first time, face to face, ere she 
leaves it. She does not blush or quail. She 
scarcely regards the bearded crowd who press 
so eagerly towards her. Her lips move in 
momentary prayer. Paradise is in her view. 
She sees her husband awaiting with approba- 
tion the sacrifice which shall restore her to 
him dowered with the expiation of their sins, 
and ennobled with a martyr's crown, What 
wonder if, dazxled with these visionary glories, 
she heeds not the shouting throng, the omi- 
nous pile 1 Exultingly she mounts the last 
earthly couch which she shall share with her 
lord. His head she places fondly on her lap. 
The priests set up their chant — it is a strange 
hymeneal — and her first-born son, walking 
thrice round the pile, lights the flame. If the 
impulse which can suffice to steel a woman's 
nerves to encounter so painful a death, and to 
overpower the yearnings of her heart towards 
the children she may leave behind her— if 
such an impulse is, even to the eye of philo- 
sophy, a strange evidence of the power of faith, 
and of the depth and strength of tenderness— 
surely we may well conceive how the super- 
stitious Hindoo should trace in it more direct- 
ly the finger of God himself. They, we are 
persuaded, will best cope with this superstition 
—for they alone will comprehend the ground* 
an which it rests — who, content with the 
weapons of truth, will own, that love, and 
beauty, and death — terror, wonder, pity — 
never conspired to form a rite more solemn 
and affecting to the untutored heart of man.* 

t *'I have heard/ says Mr. Mouotstuart Elphin- 
atone, 'that in Guzerat women about to burn are 
often Btupified with opium. In most other parts this 
is certainly not the case. Women go through all the 
ceremonies with astonishing composure and presence 



The confirmation that the Kdtah case ap- 
peared to give to the current opinions on the 
danger of interference, had naturally caused 
an official neutrality on the subject to be pre- 
scribed more strictly than ever to our Resi- 
dents at native courts ; and a complete inac- 
tion was the order of the day. Not to multi- 
ply instances of this policy, we may mention 
that in 1842 Lord ElUnborough expressly de- 
clined to sanction an offer made by the charge 
d'affaires at Hyderabad, to procure from it* 
Mahomedan ruler a prohibition of the rite. 

It was in the midst of this general despond- 
ency that Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Ludlow, charge d'affaires at Jypore, conceived 
the idea of assailing the superstition in ite 
stronghold* His scheme was simple and not 
new— -qualities which are the best evidence of 
the difficulties that had hitherto prevented its 
execution. Long ago, Oriental scholars, both 
native and European, had shown that the rite 
was not only unsanctioned, but inferential^ 
forbidden, by the earliest and most authorita- 
tive Hindoo scriptures. Nay, Colonel Tod in 
his book on Rajpootana had actually indicated 
this anomaly in Hindoo doctrine as the best 
point of attack for abolitionists to select Yet 
though that valuable work was published in 
1829, and though the author, from the posi- 
tion he long held as chief diplomatic officer in 
the country he so well describes, had the am- 
plest opportunities for carrying out his own 
suggestion, it was reserved for Major Ludlow, 
in 1844, to put it to the test of nractice, and 
to vanquish the obstacles which had hitherto 
confined it to the dream-land of speculative 
benevolence. 

The explanation of this previous inaction is 
not difficult Scholars, it is true, had proved 
Suttee to be an innovation and a heresy ; but 
it was an innovation of 2000 years' standing, 
and a heresy abetted by the priesthood since 
the days of Alexander. Though unnoticed by 
Menu, the supplementary writings with which 
the Hindoos, like the Jews, have overlaid their 
primitive books, are profuse in its praise. 
Above ail— let the foroe of the appeal from 
the more recent to the primitive code be what 
it might — it could not but be attended with 

of mind, and have been seen seated, tmeonfmed, among 
the flames, apparently praying, and raising their joioed 
hands to their heads with as little agitation as at their 
ordinary devotions. The sight of a widow burning 
is a most painful one ; but it is hard to say whether 
the spectator is most affected by pity or admiration. 
The more than human serenity of the victim, and the 
respect which she receives from all around her, am 
heightened by her gentle demeanour and her care to 
omit nothing in distributing her last presents, and 
paying the usual marks of courtesy to the bystanders j 
while the cruel death that awaits her is doubly felt 
from her own apparent insensibility to its terrors.'— 
Hutory of India, i. 361. 
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suspicion when proofing from religionists 
-who equally repudiated both the one and the 
Other. It is no matter for surprise that Eng- 
lishmen should have hesitated long to assail 
with the delicate weapon of theological criti- 
cism a rite thus strong in remote antiquity, 
in venerated records, in a hierarchy at once 
ignorant and unscrupulous, and in the associa- 
tions with which innumerable traditions of 
womanly courage and constancy had ennobled 
it in the eyes of the Hindoo people. 

His resolution once taken, however, there 
-were circumstances in Major Ludlow's position 
not unfavourable to the enterprise, tie en- 
joyed peculiar opportunities of intercourse with 
the nobles of the court to which he was accre- 
dited. The prince of Jypore was a minor, and 
the government was earned on by a council of 
recency, over which the Major presided. Not 
only did he thus possess a more direct voice 
in the administration than his post of charge" 
d'affaires would have given him, but he had 
-already so used this vantage-ground as to dis- 
sipate to an extraordinary degree the jealousies 
likely to be excited in his native colleagues by 
any interference with their domestic customs. 
He had even contrived to bring the other 
Rajpoot states to combine with Jypore for an 
object not wholly alien from that which he 
had at present in view. Then, as now, the 
abase which he had undertaken to assail con- 
cerned their zenanas ; and his bitterest oppo- 
nents were likely to be found amongst the 
priests. 

Old maids, as our readers have probably 
heard, are sadly depreciated in the East A 
Rajpoot girl who remains long unwedded is a 
disgrace to her house ; but that was not the 
only danger which but a few years ago her 
lather had to fear. Should he succeed in find- 
ing her a husband, the chances were that the 
family estates would be hopelessly encumber- 
ed in providing the gratuities claimed by the 
priests and minstrels who were certain to flock 
to the nuptials. No Rajpoot is above the 
dread of satire and imprecations ; and those 
worthies notoriously dispensed their blessings 
and applauses, or their curses and lampoons, 
according to the price at which their services 
were retained. The result was that their 
favour was purchased at almost any cost 
4 The Dahima emptied his coffers on the mar- 
riage of bis daughter,' ran a favourite distich 
of these venal bards, * but he filled them with 
the praises of mankind.' The Rajpoots at 
large were not disposed to be Dahimas, nor 
yet to brave the scandal of housing marriage- 
able daughters. They found refuge from the 
dilemma in infanticide. Parents reared just 
so many girls as they could afford to marry 
off; and destroyed the rest The criminality 
ef the practice was, indeed, acknowledged. 



Rajpoot decorum demanded that it should be 
veiled in secrecy ; but that was all, A trifling 
penance absolved the perpetrator. Nobody 
dreamed of dragging such affairs into publi- 
city. If a son was born, the fact was announced 
to inquirers with exultation ; if a daughter, 
the answer was — Nothing! and those who 
came to congratulate went silent away. It 
must not be supposed that this system had 
grown up to such monstrous maturity without 
some degree *6i resistance on the part of the 
native rulers. It appears that here and there, 
and at various periods, a Rajpoot prince had 
sought to reach the evil by sumptuary enact- 
ments in restraint of nuptial gratuities ; but 
that fear of the reproach of their kinsmen in 
neighbouring communities had invariably de- 
terred his subjects from taking advantage of 
the remedy. 

Major Ludlow conceived that he saw his way 
to improving on these precedents. He conjeo- 
tured that if the various states throughout 
Rajpootana could be brought to agree to a 
common scale of such largesses, apportioned to 
the revenue of the bride's parents, with uniform 
penalties for all demands in excess, the problem 
might be solved. Nothing, however, is harder 
than to bring the tenacious principalities of 
Rajpootana to act together on any subject 
What could seem more so than to bring them 
to work in concert on a question involving 
points so delicate as the largesses to be dis- 
pensed on their daughters' weddings, and the 
comparative claims of their minstrels and 
priests f— It was certain, too, that, failing this 
agreement, no measure of the kind could be 
demanded of them by the British Government 
without a breach of the treaties that secured 
the freedom of their internal administrations. 
In spite of these obstacles Major Ludlow 
obtained permission to do his best, on the 
single condition of using no direct solicitation 
towards the chiefs. His first efforts were thus 
confined to his brother diplomatists, and such 
native deputies as resided at Jypore for the 
purpose of communicating on plunder-cases. 
The latter, gradually coming into the idea, 
promulgated it among their respective govern- 
ments; and by this indirect process he at 
length succeeded in obtaining the enactment 
of an international sumptuary law which has 
rid Rajpootana of a most frightful scourge and 
stigma. 

Never probably before, since the origin of 
the Rajpoot States, had their jealousies and 
divisions been even temporarily suspended. 
But the advantage of this concert was rendered 
palpable to them by their delivery from a 
ruinous system of extortion, with all its frightful 
and unnatural results. They were aware that 
the merit of this social, rather than political, 
reform, was due to Ludlow's private exertions; 
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and thus between him and themselves there 
sprung up a relation on such subjects, which 
the antipathies of race and religion very seldom 
allow of among Englishmen and Hindoos. 
What, then, if he could avail himself of these 
aids to accomplish an infinitely harder under- 
taking ? He had rid the Rajpoots of a practice 
which their consciences condemned. Could he 
rid them of one to the full as terrible, which 
they revered ? He had rescued her child for 
the mother. Could he rescue the mother for 
the child? It was doubtless much for an 
Englishman to hope to tear aside the prescrip- 
tive sanctions which for twenty centuries had 
elevated the Indian widow's cruel martyrdom 
into the holiest of mysteries ; but if the shock 
was ever to be given, it was now, and at Jy pore. 
The resident Vakeels would communicate it to 
all the Rajpoot States; and whenever Raj- 
poot&na should lead the way in breaking 
through ( the traditions of the elders,' Hindus- 
tan at large was tolerably certain to follow. 

The hour, the place, and the man, all 
favoured the design. One lion, however, there 
was in the path. Major Ludlow could not 
hope that the permission given him to use 
his personal influence with the convention of 
Vakeels to promote measures against female 
infanticide, would be extended to any similar 
undertaking against Suttee. The acknow- 
ledged criminality of the one practice and the 
reputed sanctity of the other made here all the 
difference ; and we have already alluded to the 
belief on the part of the British authorities, 
which so many facts had seemed to substantiate, 
that the efforts of our diplomatists in the inde- 
pendent states to check the rite had tended 
only to an opposite effect As an essential 
condition therefore to success, and on pain of 
having his operations summarily suspended, 
Major Ludlow was compelled to work unseen. 
He determined, if possible, to induce two or 
three trustworthy and influential natives to 
undertake the cause; to ply them with the 
critical objection drawn from the older Scrip- 
tures ; and by declaring his own resolution to 
remain neutral till public opinion had declared 
itself to excite in them the ambition of taking 
the lead. He found a person admirably adapted 
to his purpose in the Financial Minister of 
the court at which he was accredited. Seth 
Manick Chund belonged to a sect whose dis- 
taste for destruction in all its forms is singular 
even in the East The Oswal tribe do not 
wilfully slay the meanest animal. Carrying 
out the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
to its logical result— viewing in every insect a 
possible human intelligence, and as yet blissfully 
ignorant of the revelations of the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope — their priests carry besoms to sweep 
the ground on which they tread, and cover their 
mouths with gauze, to avoid the scandal of 



inhaling their ancestors, or of crushing them 
wholesale under foot One result of wis ten- 
derness for life in every form is that they 
disapprove of Suttees. To the Financial Minis- 
ter, therefore, and to his own head Moonshee, 
Major Ludlow communicated all the arguments 
he thought likely to be of use; and thus 
charged, they betook themselves to the High 
Priest of Jypore. 

Warily, and as if on their own account, they 
pressed this important dignitary with the omis- 
sion of all mention of Suttee in the Code of 
Menu ; with the inferential prohibition of the 
rite in the denunciations contained in that 
work against suicide ; and with its promise to 
widows living chastely of eternal felicity with 
their husbands — whereas even the writings 
which countenanced the sacrifice, limited the 
duration of its recompense to the comparative 
bagatelle of forty-five millions of years. In 
addition to these objections, already familiar to 
Oriental scholars, Major Ludlow supplied his 
emissaries with two others at least as efficacious. 
Pope's Universal prayer embodies, it appears, 
a favourite sentiment of Hindoo moralists : — 

* What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do ; 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than Heaven pursue.* 

But the Hindoo divines assert, not only that 
the love of goodness for its own sake ought to 
prevail over the hopes of posthumous reward, 
but that the slightest intrusion of an interested 
motive is fatal. What more easy than to 
apply this dogma to the poor widow bent on 
earning by a cruel death her own and her 
husband's salvation f Her devotion was repre- 
sented as a mercenary calculation of profit and 
loss. She did but mock the Deity with the 
unclean sacrifice of a selfish bargain. Was the 
martyr's crown her aim ? She had forfeited it 
by that very aspiration 1 

Major Ludlow wound up these arguments 
by a shrewd appeal to national pride. Suttee 
(urged his emissaries), unwarranted by Menu, 
was the evident invention of some degenerate 
race, whose womeji were worthless, and whose 
widows, if they survived, would bring reproach 
on the memory of their lords. To such it might 
be left. The honour of Rajpoot husbands was 
in safer keeping ; and the fair fame of their 
daughters was aspersed by the mere retention 
of so disgraceful a security ! 

The High Priest received these representa- 
tions with surprising candour. In less than six 
months he was induced to put forth a docu- 
ment, in which he adopted all the theological 
arguments, and declared authoritatively that 
the self-immolation of widows was less meri- 
torious than their practising * the living suttee 
of chastity and devotion I' This was evidently 
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half the battle. Major Ludlow now personally 
entered into the contest, so far as to cause the 
manifesto to be shown at his residence to the 
various Vakeels who came there to transact 
business ; and these in their torn communicated 
its contents to their masters. A religious agi- 
tation sprung up and spread widely. At the 
same time there could be little doubt that, let 
the impression produced by the High Priest's 
decision be what it might, no man of rank — 
least' of all a Rajpoot Sovereign — would be 
anxious to proclaim himself the first convert 

To iterate day by day the same arguments 
—to be ever on the stretch to discover methods 
of rendering them more efficient — to confirm 
the wavering — to encourage those who were 
already compromised as abolitionists — above 
all, to keep within the delicate line that severed 
his private advocacy of the High Priest's dic- 
tum from his official adhesion to it — here was 
an arduous combination of aims ; and the Major 
knew that if he failed in any one of them, a 
quick and mischievous reaction of public opinion 
would render the object of all his toil more 
distant than ever, and expose him to the cen- 
sure of his own Government But what then ? 
It was the old alternative of every man wiser 
and braver than his fellows; the criterion 
would be success. If he did not win the palm 
of a benefactor of his race, he must be content 
to be reproached as a meddler whose untimely 
zeal had but injured a noble cause. 

Within a few months of the issue of the 
High Priest's manifesto, that personage died. 
Never, not even during his last sickness, did 
he receive the slightest message or civility from 
Major Ludlow. So important was it deemed 
to give no ground for the imputation of a 
secret understanding between them. While, 
therefore, it was part of the good fortune 
attending this enterprise that the High Priest 
should have left the scene in the odour of 
sanctity before he had leisure to retract or 
modify his opinion, it was probably due to 
Major Ludlow's caution that the public faith in 
the honesty of the manifesto remained to the 
last unshaken. 

. And now the fruit of all this untiring energy 
began to appear. One by one the members 
of the Council of Regency declared themselves 
in favour of the legal prohibition of Suttee, 
though they did not as vet think proper to 
pledge the infant sovereign to so critical a 
measure. Most of the nobles connected with 
the Court were avowed abolitionists, and three 
of the tributary provinces of J y pore actually 
issued enactments against the rite. Their 
example was followed by several petty neigh- 
bouring states. 

Major Ludlow believed that the time was 
come for bolder measures. Every thing de- 
pended on the utmost publicity being given 



to. the adhesions he had already received. 
Great as was the general respect for the de- 
ceased High Priest's authority, the timid were 
not likely to be converted except in good com- 
pany, and, as has been said, the timidest of 
all in a matter of Rajpoot orthodoxy would be 
the Rajpoot sovereigns. He was aware, in- 
deed, that rumour had already befriended him 
in this respect The resident Vakeels had, as 
a matter of course, kept their masters through- 
out Rajpootana well acquainted with the pro- 
gress of the strange agitation at Jypore. But ■ 
those functionaries had no access to the letters 
which, in his capacity of President of the 
Council of Regency, he had from time to time 
received from the leading abolitionists; and 
such documents, forming collectively a very 
Imposing record of opinion in high places, had 
now accumulated in his hands. These he re- 
solved to turn to account He sent copies of 
the whole correspondence to two or three of 
his brother diplomatists in Rajpootana, in 
order that they might. communicate it to the 
Courts to which they were attached. The 
result was his first and only check. His offi- 
cial superior, apprised by the circulation of 
these documents, took alarm and arrested the 
whole proceeding. The mortification to Lud- 
low must have been great ; but there remained 
so much to be done, and by means so foreign 
to the routine of official experience, that we 
can scarcely be surprised that the first im- 
pression inspired by the promulgation of the 
plan was one of distrust When, however, a 
year had passed without any evil resulting 
from the agitation of the subject, the able 
superior who had thus felt it his duty to in- 
terpose his authority, so far withdrew his 
opposition as to issue a circular to the chiefs, 
urging, on the grounds already taken, not 
indeed the prohibition of Suttee, but the im- 
position of penalties on all persons abetting 
the widow in the rite. 

Happily the event surpassed these cautious 
advances, and proved how little Major Ludlow 
had overrated the strength of the movement 
In eight months' time from the issuing of the 
circular (August 23rd, 1846) the Council of 
Regency at Jypore led the way among the 
great independent Rajpoot states in declaring 
Suttee penal on all parties engaged in i *, prin- 
cipals as well- as accessories. Lord Hardinge, 
then at Simla, at once caused a notification of 
this event, coupled with an expression of thanks 
to Major Ludlow, to be published in the Go- 
vernment Gazette (Sept 22, 1846); and so 
vast and so swift was the effect of this exam- 
ple, and of the prominence thus judiciously 
assigned to it, that before Christmas his Lord- 
ship was enabled to announce the prohibition 
of Suttee by eleven out of the eighteen R*j- 
poot principalities, and by five out of the 
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renaming sixteen free states of India ! Of 
the whole territory then exempt from internal 
control, more than two-thirds were gained oyer 
to the cause of abolition within four months 
from the Jypore proclamation.* 

To persons unacquainted with the influence 
of Bajpootdna on Hindustan, so sudden an 
interruption of the torpor of ages must have 
appeared too momentous to be ascribed to the 

* Tbe following table gives, we believe, with a 
tolerable approach to accuracy, a view of the pro- 
gress of the cause of abolition among those states 
which have the control of their internal affairs : — 



Abolitionist (18). 
Bqjpootana 



JVpore 
Kotah 
Jahlawar 
Boondee 
Jeesulmeer 
Banswarra 
Purtabgurh 
Doongorpore 
Kerowlee 
Sirohee 
Dholepore 
. Ameer Khan (Mahomedan) 

Total 



Hyderabad (Mahomedan) 
Indore (Mahratta) . 
Rewah (Rajpoot) . 
Bundelkund 
Gwalior (Mahratta) 
Cashmere 



Square 



Miles. 

13,427 

3,1 

2,291 
9,779 
1,440 
1,427 
2,005 
1370 
3,024 
1,626 
1,633 




Total area 197,000 

Nqk- Abolitionist (16). 

JRqjpootdna. Square Miles. 

. 11,784 

. 34,132 

3,235 

. 18,060 

724 

1,946 



Maywar 

Jodhpore 
Ulwur . 
-Bikaneer 
Kishengurh 
Bburtpore (Jaut) 



Total 



Baroda (Mahratta) 
Kattewarr (Rajpoot) 
Bhopal (Mahomedan) 
Cutch (Rajpoot) 
Phar (Rajpoot) 
Sawantwarree (Mahratta) 
The four protected Sikh States 



63,881 

5,525 

19,424 

6,772 

7,396 

1,465 

935 

16,602 



Total area 128,000 

Kotah did not give in ks adhesion until the fol- 
lowing March ; while Indore is now stated to have 
Srohibited the rite so long ago as the reign of Hurree- 
lao Holkar. That enactment had, it is allowed, 
remained unheard of elsewhere down to the date of 
the proclamation at Jypore ; but this may be explained 
by the slight importance likely to be attached by 
Hindoos in general to the religious proceedings of a 
community of Mahrattas. The Sikh empire, since 
(with the exception of Cashmere) annexed to our 
dominions, is included among the fire abolitionist 
States out of Rajf ootana, alluted to in oer saxu 



seemingly Ample measures at Jypore which it 
immediately followed. It was as if Major 
Ludlow had thrown a pebble from the shore, 
and tbe ice of an arctic sea bad riven before 
him. Yet never did a train of events less 
deserve to be ranked as mere coincidences. 
If any further proof were necessary, we might 
point to the met that tbe state of Gwalior, in 
proclaiming Suttee penal, expressly cited as 
lis authority the edict from Jypore; while 
nearly every abolitionist sovereign assigned as 
tbe grounds of bis adhesion the yery argu- 
ments that bad obtained the Jypore high- 
priest's sanction. Tbe recognition of Major 
Ludlow's services by his own immediate su- 
perior was hearty : * Tbe last Political Agent,' 
wrote Colonel Sutherland to tbe Government, 
* was, I believe, as little prepared for tbe abo- 
lition of Suttee at Jypore as I was on my 
return to that capital in May, 1846 ; and it » 
almost exclusively to Major Ludlow's influence 
tbat we are indebted for the first promulgation 
of the law prohibiting Suttee in a Hindoo prin- 
cipality.* Major Ludlow's aids were, a su- 
perior utterly incapable of petty jealousies, and 
ready to abandon his own anti-abolitionist 
views directly abolition appeared possible; a 
variety of British officers residing at other 
native courts, eager to forward tbe good work 
when once begun ; a Governor-General ca- 
pable of appreciating tbe lustre which such an 
achievement would cast on an administration 
already bright with military glories ; and last, 
not least, a Court of Directors ever prompt in 
the recognition of great services. 

Our narrative is concluded. It would be a 
strangely superficial view tbat saw in it 
nothing but a skilful series of measures by 
which a certain annual saving of female me 
has been effected, to tbe gain of Eastern 
morality, and to the credit of the chief actor. 
The great fact it teaches is, that the Hindoo 
mind is capable of advance even in the depart- 
ment where its immobility has been deemed 
most absolute — traditionary faith. 

More than three score years have passed 
since Burke thus described our Indian Em- 
pire: — 

1 With us, are no rettftatory superstitions by 
whieli a foundation of charity compensates 
through ages to the poor for the rapine and in- 
justice of a day. With us no pride erects stately 
monuments, which repair the mischiefs that pride 
had produced, and which adorn a country out of 
its own spoils. England has erected no churches, 
no hospitals, no palaces, no schools. England 
has built no bridges, made no high roads, cut no 
navigations, dug out no reservoirs. Every other 
conqueror of every other description baa left 
some monument either of state or beneficence 

• Governor-General's Agent for Rajpootena, 11th 
September, 1847* 
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behind him. Were we to be driven out of India - 

this day, nothing would remain to tell that it had 
been possessed, during the inglorious period of 
our dominion, by anything better than the ou- 
rang-outang or the tiger. 9 

Doubtless when this eloquent invective was 
uttered many of the ' monuments 9 desiderated 
by the orator were due at our hands ; and 
great and valuable have been the efforts since 
made m recognition of the debt But Burke 
himself did not dream of moral memorials, of 
records traced in the faith and customs of the 
people, It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
he did not hold them superfluous. * This mul- 
titude of men, 9 — he said of the natives of 
India on the same occasion — * does not consist 
of an abject and barbarous populace, but a 
people for ages civilized and cultivated— cul- 
tivated by all the arts of polished life whilst 
we were in the woods.' There, in truth, has 
lam the difficulty of their making any further 
advance. It was this very polish — a polish of 
luxury rather than of civilization — a polish 
of surfece incompatible with growth — that, 
Hke the glittering cement encasing the Pyra- 
mids, preserved the primeval institutions of 
Hindustan through twenty centuries of rapine 
and subjection, proof alike to the whirling 
wastes of barbarism and the keen assaults of 
Western intellect It was the inveterate com- 
placency, sprung from this very idea that 
they possessed most of the arts of peace when 
the rest of mankind were ( in the woods,' 
which had convinced them that nothing re- 
mained to add to their mental stores, and that 
to arrange and adorn their existing materials 
was for ever their only duty. Nay, so absolute 
was this state of optimism that no one custom 
or tenet was held less indisputably excellent 
than another, for all derived their importance 
from the common sanction of antiquity. A 
change in a Hindoo's food or his faith, in his 
jnqjah or his porridge, was equally odious to 
him — equally a reflection on the infallibility 
of his forefathers, — to question which were in- 
deed ' confusion worse than death.' 

That the semibarbarous conquerors from 
northern Asia, whose • retributory superstitions' 
Burke has eulogised, should have been able to 
break into so compact a system, was not, per- 
haps, to be expected. India rather influenced 
them than they India, and, like a voluptuous 
mistress, enervated each in turn — till he 
resigned her to some hardier captor. But 
even the European invaders who were saved 
from such a fete, if by no other cause, by this 
— that their physical constitution precluded 
them from settling on the soil— even they, 
with all the energy which a constant recruiting 
of the governing class from the West has se- 
cured to their respective dynasties, had never, 
until the period of .our narrative, broken one 



of the finks in the ancient chain of Hindoo 
dustoor. The distressing failures of our own 
missionaries are notorious. * How,' wrote the 
Bealons but truthful Henry Martin, after more 
than a year's fruitless labour on that impracti- 
cable soil — 

* How shall it ever he possible to convince a 
Hindoo or Brahmin of anything t . . . ... 

Truly if ever I see a Hindoo a real believer in 
Jesus, I shall see something more nearly ap- 
proaching the resurrection of a dead body than 
anything I have yet seen. This last week a 
Brahmin came three or four days following, and 
stayed an hour or two each time. I told him all 
that God bad done for mankind from the begin- 
ning ; the evidence of Christianity, the nature #f 
it, the folly and wickedness of their religion; in 
short, every topic that could affect a human 
being. At the end of all he was exactly as at the 
beginning: the same serene smile denotes ike 
absence of all feeling.' — Journal, p. 686. 

And again, a year and a half later : ' Were 
the Hindoo woman you mention a true con- 
vert, she would be a rich reward for a lifers 
labour ; but alas ! I doubt of every Hindos- 
tanee Christian in Hindostan' (lb. p. G28). 
This opinion seems to have been shared by 
Sir James Mackintosh. 'He thought that 
little was to be apprehended and little hoped 
for from the exertions of the missionaries' (Ik. 
p. 706). It is true that by dint of unflagging 
efforts the pioneers of the Gospel in the East 
have attained, in Southern India especially, » 
degree of success which would have astonished 
Martin. But the sum of conversions, when 
viewed with reference to the number of our 
subjects, is as a drop in the ocean. And how, 
in effect, can a people who conceive themselves 
to be living in a very atmosphere of miracles, 
celestial and diabolical, attach adequate im- 
portance to the evidence of those wonders hy 
which the divine origin of Christianity fe 
attested? On the other hand, if they are to 
judge us by * our fruits,' what are the qualities 
likely to attract their regard f In our preacher* 
they see none of that terrible asceticism with 
which the naked fekeer or self-torturing jogee 
successfully challenges their reverence. The 
exposure of our women's faces, the indiscrimi- 
nate mixture of the semes in our social meet- 
ings, our dancing, our unscrupulous diet, are, 
each of them, features which, however inno- 
cent in themselves, shoek that material meia- 
lity which the natives best appreciate- They 
admit, indeed, our veracity, justice, and energy, 
and that « beaver-like' feculty which one of our 
own satirists has seized as the principal na- 
tional attribute. That it is our destiny, for 
some inscrutable purpose, to make our pen- 
knives bristle from pole to pole, to run a girdle 
round the earth with our printed yarns, and to 
Sght,if need be, for these abject* like Boos- 
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tarns, or scheme like Faridoons — all these 
things are admitted by the natives, and the 
contemplation of them fills them with wonder 
and awe. Bnt alas! no less true is it that 
none of these things move their envy. If, 
therefore, success in teaching the Hindoo a 
higher and truer civilization is possible at all, 
our first efforts must be directed towards con- 
vincing them of the defects of their own sys- 
tem, rather than of the merits of ours — when 
they can appreciate the last, the battle will 
have been won. Eight years ago, to a pro- 
posal even thus limited, nobody could have 
been blamed for objecting with Henry Martin, ' 
4 How shall it ever be possible to convince a 
Hindoo of anything V But who can say that 
it is hopeless now, when half the States of 
Hindostan have been brought to repudiate a 
rite which was held holy by their race for full 
three centuries before the Christian era I True, 
the arguments which have effected the change 
have been of a kind that left the validity of 
-their ancient books unassailed — nay, the doc- 
trine of one series has been abandoned mainly, 
if not solely, on account of its incompatibility 
with still older and more venerated authorities. 
But it is surely needless to point out the con- 
sequences of admitting reason, in what guise 
soever, into the domain of tradition. Call it 
mere comparative criticism, if we will— the 
truth remains equally obvious, that criticism, 
once sanctioned in any form, will in the end 
detect something more than the discrepancies 
between rival records. Let us then appreciate 
our vantage-ground. The small end of the 
•wedge is inserted — how are we to drive it 
home! 

In the first place, we should suggest the im- 
portance of making the significance of the 
movement in its bearings on the fallibility 
both of tradition and of the priesthood, as 
apparent to the whole Hindoo family as it is 
to ourselves. Let the present generation be 
made to understand, however much the effort 
may cost them, that they have, in fact, de- 
clared and proved themselves wiser than all 
their predecessors since the date of the Shas- 
ters. Let them perceive that it is not only 
harmless but good to exercise reason — at any 
rate for the purpose of reviving the primeval 
wisdom of the Code. And we may fairly 
hope that Hindoo intellect, having once exer- 
cised its wings so far, will not fold them up 
tor ever afterwards in serene contemplation of 
the age of Menu. 

In the next plate, let us guard against re- 
lapse. Before now there have been native 
rulers, more enlightened or less devout than 
their subjects, who have endeavoured to put 
-down the mott cruel among the Hindoo rites. 
But whatever effect their enactments may have 
bad daring their own reigns, the flood of po- 



pular superstition invariably rolled back after- 
wards, and their laws soon sank into matters 
of history. To avoid this danger our Govern- 
ment should be constantly on the watch to see 
that its abolitionist allies carry out their own 
proclamations. Marks of favour might reward 
every display of zeal in this direction ; while 
reactionaries might be made to understand 
that we regarded their adhesion to the cause 
of humanity as in some sort a compact with 
ourselves. 

Finally, there is now before us in Rajpoo- 
tana an excellent opening for educating the 
higher classes of natives in the independent 
states of Northern India. The schools at Agra 
and at Calcutta are too remote for their bene- 
fits to reach these influential provinces. We 
possess in Ajmere, situated as it is in the midst 
of Rajpoot ana, a small tract of territory admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose. Not only is it 
advisable, in choosing a site for such a founda- 
tion, to prefer the vicinity of a race who influ- 
ence the mind of Hindostan more widely than 
any other — but it also happens that the Raj- 
pootB are more likely than any other of our 
allies to accept the benefits of education at our 
hands. This is due in part to the confidence 
which our respect for their liberties, ever since 
we first rescued their country from the Mah- 
ratta yoke, lias inspired; in part, to the in- 
creased facilities for making pilgrimages to dis- 
tant shrines afforded by our roads — which, by 
familiarizing them with the superior fertility 
and order of the British territory, have already 
stimulated in them a degree of curiosity as to 
the secret of our success. Great numbers of 
Rajpoots have accepted vaccination from us at 
the risk of offending one of the direst divinities 
in their Pautheon — Mataiee, the goddess of 
small-pox! Above all, they have now been 
the firbt to co-operate with us in putting down 
Suttee. Such are the tokens both of greater 
independence of spirit, and of amity towards 
ourselves, which have satisfied those most com- 
petent to judge that the higher Rajpoots would 
gladly lead the way in making use of a col- 
lege at Ajmere. The only educational experi- 
ment hitherto made there was at a period when ' 
our relations, both at Jvpore and Jodhpore, 
were on the most unfriendly footing. Of course 
it failed. But under no circumstances would 
it have availed for the objects now indicated. 
What is wanted in the first instance is not so 
much a school for the lower orders, as a college 
to which the chiefs can send their sons, accom- 
panied by something of that state and retinue 
which native nobles consider essential to their 
rank. The lecturers should be gentlemen- 
men of habitual courtesy. Honorary privi- 
leges connected with the foundation mi^ht be 
placed within reach of the leading Rajpoots, 
who would in all probability forward the scheme 
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in proportion as it appeared to identify them 
with tne Supreme Government. Finally, no 
religious instruction must be attempted. This 
proviso is essential. You may write Christiani- 
ty or any other faith on the tabula rasa of a 
savage mind ; with a people, not in the in- 
fancy of barbarism, but in the decrepitude of a 
precocious civilization, you have to unteach 
before you can teach ; and an interval must 
occur between the two processes. The direct 
extrusion of one religion by another absolutely 
distinct, after the fashion of the pellets of a pop- 
gun, is too rare and exceptional to be antici- 
pated anywhere, least of all in India. Nor can 
the miraculous extension of Christianity in pri- 
mitive times be so good a guide to us here as 
the local experience of our own propagandists. 
There is, we fear, almost of necessity, a scepti- 
cal period that supervenes on the tearing up 
of the old belief which has wound its roots 
round all a man's thoughts and associations ; 
and he is happy in whose life the truth can 
spring from the soil so disturbed by the eradi- 
cation of falsehood. It is perhaps possible that 
our efforts to educate the Hindoos may not do 
more than destroy idolatry in one generation ; 
and that the intolerable want of something to 
hold by will not necessitate the adoption of 
Christianity in its place till the next. Be that 
as it may, we must remember that the choice 
is not between religious and secular education 
for the Hindoos, but between secular education 
and none at all. We must do what we can 
to give that enlightenment which will be ade- 
quate to discover the deformities of error, and 
then perchance our pupils may learn to see the 
beauties of truth. 

We do not envy the man who can see no- 
thing in the career thus opening before Eng- 
land in the East but hazard to her empire. 
** Once teach the natives," say these reasoners, 
" the absurdities of their divisions of caste and 
creed, and we shall lose the chief security for 
our power. 11 It is enough to answer, that Eng- 
land holds her possessions of God, not of the 
devil ; and that the world has never seen a Sa- 
tanic counsel answer in the long run. The 
future may be dark, but it will not be danger- 
ous, so long as our conduct is guided by the 
principle that Morals and Policy cannot be an- 
tagonistic What, in fine, has been our expe- 
rience in India? One by one the worst re- 
proaches in its administration have disappear- 
ed ; extortion, corruption, and cruelty are mat- 
ten of the past ; and, in the same degree, the 
loyalty of onr native subjects, the deference of 
our allies, and the confusion of our enemies 
have become more and more conspicuous. It 
is thus, and not by the selfish calculations that 
marked its origin, that our Eastern empire has 
grown to be a wonder of the world. Like a 
coralline island, its foundations were laid by 



petty agencies, working for ends they knew not 
of. But the storm and the sunshine, and the 
dews of heaven, have descended on the harsh 
superstructure, and softened and ripened it into 
a generous soil, needing, of a truth, abundant 
husbandry, but already rich with increase and 
full of promise. 



Art. II.— 1. The Life of Thomas Ken^D.D., 
deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells, view- 
ed in connexion with Public Events and the 
Spirit of the Times in which he lived. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 2 vols. 1830. 

2. The Prose Works of the Bight Rev. 
Father in God, Thomas Ken, I) J)., some 
tijne Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells ; to 
which are added some of his Letters (never 
before published), and a short Account of 
his Life. By W. Hawkins, Esq., his Exe- 
cutor. The whole collected by J. T. 
Round, B.D. 1838. 

3. Prayers for all Persons who come to the 
Baths for Cure. By T. Ken, <fec. With 
a brief Life. By J. H. Markland, F.R.S. 
1849. 

4. The Life of T. Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. By a Layman. 1851. 

If Mr. Bowles were alive we should feel our- 
selves restrained from noticing his book, not 
merely by our general respect for his charac- 
ter, but by a sense of the thorough honesty, 
simplicity, and kindliness which appear in 
every page of the volumes themselves, nay, 
even by gratitude for the amusement which 
we have derived from their strange medley of 
contents. But now that the good old poetical 
Canon has been laid in the cloisters of Sarum, 
we may say, we presume, without fear of causing 
pain in any quarter, that it would be difficult 
to name a more unfortunate attempt at bio- 
graphy than his so-called Life of Ken. The 
book is indeed about everything but Ken. 
Recollections of the author's school and col- 
lege life — rhapsodies on the principle of tolera- 
tion — scraps of original poetry— disquisitions 
on the Calvinistic system — defences of the 
Church Establishment, of the Universities, and 
of Public Schools — assaults on * Useful Know- 
ledge 1 — eulogies of friends — details of quar- 
rels with adversaries now long dead or forgot- 
ten ; — such are, for the most part, the mate- 
rials. And not only this — but the few inci- 
dents of Ken's own story scattered through 
the text are really not related at all. Mr. 
Bowles in all cases assumes that these are al- 
ready known to the reader — he alludes to 
them again and again before reaching the 
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stage to which they belong — and when at 
length we expect to meet with a sober detail 
of the facts, we are usually put off with some 
pages of reflections, or our Yorick hurries us 
away to some other matter which has little or 
no connexion with Ken. 

Mr. Bowles was led to take up his subject 
by personal circumstances and attachments, 
not by any interest in the serious questions 
which are involved in it. lie had been at 
Winchester School — so had Ken. He had 
been at Oxford — so had Ken. He was a 
divine and a poet — and Ken united the same 
characters. One of his brethren in the chap 
ter of Salisbury was Dr. Hawes, a descendant 
of Ken's sister, and of his earliest biographer 
Hawkins. He had been a schoolfellow, and 
he continued to be an acquaintance of Thomas, 
second Marquis of Bath — representative of the 
nobleman who gave the Bishop an asylum in 
his evil day. But of the history of the non- 
jurors he neither knew anything when he 
undertook the task, nor essayed to leam any- 
thing as lie proceeded with it. If he had 
looked even into the most obvious sources of 
information, he would not have printed, as if 
entirely new to the world, a manuscript list 
of the deprived clergy far more imperfect than 
that which had appeared upwards of a cen- 
tury before — in the life of Kettlewell. We 
must not, however, waste our space in criticis- 
ing a book which was published more than 
twenty years ago — when the doings of 1828 
aud 1829 were recent and the Reform Bill un- 
passed; when some right reverend Fathers 
were still at college, and distinguished senators 
iu the nursery. Suffice it to say, that, if Ken 
was to have a worthy biography, it was too 
evidently yet to be written. 

In the mean time the Bishop's merits have 
not been forgotten. First, he received the 
somewhat equivocal honour of a canonization 
in the Tracts for the Times — one of the 
Roman offices for the festivals of confessors be- 
ing adapted to the anniversary of his death. 
Next came Mr. Round's excellent edition of 
the prose works, including the old Life by 
Hawkins, and some letters never before pub- 
lished. Then single works were reprinted — 
some of them accompanied by sketches of the 
author's life. Of these sketches the latest and 
the most considerable is that by Mr. Mark- 
land, of which we need only say that it is such 
as might have been expected from him — dis- 
tinguished by good feeling and good taste, by 
copious knowledge and sound judgment. 
And lastly, we have now to welcome a new 
and ample biography by * A Layman'— a gen- 
tleman of the name of Anderdon, as we gather 
from one of Mr. Markland's notes, (p. 45.) 

On taking up this last Life, we were struck 
at once by the writer's manifest love for his 



subject, and by the labour and care which he 
had bestowed on it ; but (to confess the truth) 
our impression was that we had got hold of a 
rather weak, sentimental, enphuistic book. In 
the opening sections there is an affectation of 
quaintness and phrase-making — obviously imi- 
tated from Walton, and no less nauseous in 
the copy than pleasing in the original. From 
Walton, too, has been borrowed the practice, 
not admirable certainly in any modern writer, 
of relating and describing imaginary things, 
as if they were unquestionable facts. Then 
there are continual digressive preachings, with- 
out any novelty either of matter or of manner, 
often palpably mistaken, and all in a tone 
which appears to us very unlikely to do good 
at a time when every hint of defects in the 
Church of England is caught up by many per- 
sons as an argument in favour of Rome.* But 
Mr. Anderdon improves as he advances. From 
weeping over violated rubrics, he rises to dis- 
cuss in a manly style the questions which hfe 
subject brings before him. He writes more 
naturally and more vigorously. His tone to- 
wards the Church becomes changed. And at 
length we leave off with a conviction that al- 
though he too often allows himself to be im- 
posed on by the pretensions of a party, and to 
echo its peculiar cant, he is really at heart a 
sincere Anglican — not unworthy of an asso- 
ciation with the name of Ken. We hope that 
he will have the opportunity of revising his 
work, and that he will use it largely — revers- 
ing the precept qualis ab inceplo. 

Thomas, the son of John Ken— a London 
attorney, descended from an ancient Somerset 
family — was born in 1637, at Little Berkhamp- 
stead in Hertfordshire. When four years old, 
he lost his mother ; his half-sister, who sup- 
plied her place, became in 1646 the second 
wife of lzaak Walton ; and when John Ken 
died, five years later, it would seem that the 
care of the boy devolved on the worthy Angler, 
who was his senior by nearly half a century .f 

• If anything could have an effect on the obstinate 
wrongheadedness of such persons, we should recom- 
mend to them a pamphlet on « The Working of the . 
Church in Spain/ by the Rev. F. Meyrick, of Trinity 
College, Oxford. It is chiefly made up of letters from 
correspondents in Spain, who are certainly not 
chargeable with haying taken out from England pre- 
judices agaimt Romanism. 

t A genealogical table is given by Mr. Bowie?, 
and there is a fuller one at the end of Mr. Mark- 
land's volume, but both omit a nephew and two 
nieces of the Bishop— the children of his brother 
John. The nephew's death is alluded to in one of 
Ken's letters {Prose Works, p. 94). One of the 
nieces, who also died before her uncle, is mentioned 
by Mr. Anderdon, p. 42, as having been baptized at 
Woodhay. The other, as Hawkins informs ns 
(Prise Works, p. 25), « married to the Honourable 
Christopher Frederick Kreinberg, resident of h* 
Electoral Highness of Hanover in London.' If any 
descendants of this last lady exist, they an the sols 
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Ken had already been a year at Winchester — 
a name which calls up in Mr. Bowles many 
amusing reminiscences of his own school-days, 
and gives Mr. Anderdon an opportunity of re- 
proaching the present age, as compared with 
that in which William of Wykeham founded 
his colleges and restored his cathedral. At 
Winchester, Een laid the foundation of a life- 
long friendship with Francis Turner, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, who was to be more than once 
his companion in suffering for conscience-sake. 
In 1656 he was elected to New College. 

* Great was his sorrow,' says Mr. Anderdon, 

* when in the retired chamber o{ Francis Tur- 
ner he heard of the tauntings and scoffs by 
which holy ordinances were dishonoured in the 
highest seats of orthodoxy. 1 If this were not 
so very positively stated, we should have 
thought that a youth who had been brought 
up at Winchester under Puritan authority 
could hardly have been igdorant that Oxford 
too was in similar hands. The days of the 
most violent rigour, however, were over. The 
Common Prayer was privately read in a litde 
congregation, of which we would gladly sup- 
pose that Ken became a member. And, al- 
though the«organs and the choristers were still 
silenced, we find that he was one of a musical 
club, which also numbered Wood among its 
members. * Thomas Ken, a junior of New 
College,' says Antony, 4 would be sometimes 
among them, and sing his part' At Oxford 
he made two friends, who were to influence his 
later life — Francis Thynne, a pupil of the 
learned and pious Hammond, and George 
Hooper, in the sequel famous as a scholar and 
divine. 

In May 1661, Ken took the degree of B.A, 
and it would seem that about the same time 
he entered into holy orders, since he was pre- 
sented in 1663 by Lord Maynard to the rec- 
tory of Little Easton in Essex. Here he found 
in his patron a noble-minded cavalier, and in 
Lady Maynard an example of saintly character 
which furnished, many years later, the subject 
for a beautiful funeral sermon — one of our few 
specimens of his most eminent talent* After 

representatives of the Ken family, — the line of Anne, 
wife of Izaak Walton, having ended in Mr. Bowles's 
friend, the late Dr. Hawes, Canon of Salisbury. 

• In connexion with Ken's testimony to Lady 
Maynard's devotion, Mr. Anderdon discourses very 
oracularly on the neglect of daily service in country 
parishes, and throws all the blame oo the clergy 
(p. 35). Now every one who has looked into the 
matter must know that daily service never has been 
and never was supposed or intended to be universal, 
either before or since the Reformation. If Ken 
observed the rubric literally at Easton, where ' the 
church is just without the limits of the park' (p. 33), 
and where he could reckon on the great man's house- 
hold as regular attendants, this proves nothing as to 
general obligation. By all means let daily service be 
celebrated whenever a congregation can be gathered j 



holding this parish two years, he removed to 
Winchester, where he was elected fellow of the 
college, and became chaplain to Bishop Morley. 
This prelate, although a Calvinist, had been a 
loyal and favoured servant of Charles L When 
Oxford was occupied by the sectaries, his 
doctrinal opinions procured him an offer of 
leave to retain his canonry of Christchurch, 
without being subjected to any test or subscrip- 
tion ; but he preferred poverty and exile. At 
the Restoration, his fidelity had been rewarded 
with the bishopric of Worcester, from which in 
1662 he was translated to Winchester. At 
the palace there Ken found his brother-in-law 
Walton, now again a widower, established as 
a constant guest Mr. Bowles tells us (on the 
authority of family tradition from Dr. Hawes) 
that the Bishop's hospitality was a requital of 
assistance and shelter in the days of the. 
Church's affliction ; and he draws a pleasing 
picture of Piscator, strolling about Winchester 
as ' the favourite old man ' of the schoolboys — 
such as he himself remembers the father of 
Public-orator Crowe, and * poor Tom Warton.' 

Morley bestowed on his chaplain a prebend 
at Winchester, the living of Brightstone in tha 
Isle of Wight, and that of Woodhay in Hamp- 
shire. Contrary to the practice of the age, 
Ken gave up Brightstone on being presented 
to the other parish, as he was resolved not to 
undertake any pastoral care to which he could 
not apply himself in person. In 1672 he re- 
signed Woodhay to his college friend Hooper 
— probably with a view of being at liberty to 
attend more closely on the Bishop. It would 
seem to have been at this time that he entered 
on a course of preaching at a church in Win- 
chester where * there was no preaching minis- 
ter* — the endowment, probably, being too 
small to secure the services of an incumbent 
whose accomplishments extended beyond 
reading prayers and homilies. His eloquence 
drew crowds of hearers, and his labours were 
rewarded by the conversion of many Anabap- 
tists. 

In 1674 was published the 'Manual of 
Prayers for the Use of the Scholars of Win- 
chester College' — an admirable little work, 
which in sixty years went through twenty-four 
impressions, and still retains its popularity. 

but Mr. Anderdon mast know little of country life if 
he suppose* that this is commonly the case. As for 
the assertion at p. 40, that • Bishop Morley exacted 
a strict obedience to the rubric in regard to daily 
prayers throughout his diocese/ it is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that one of his clergy is celebrated 
as an extraordinary person for ' walking every day in 
the week to read service in the pariah church' (p. 
49) ; and by the extract from the Bishop's will, p. 
141, where he speaks of the Vicar of Farnham as 
obliged by special foundation to ' read the Common 
Prayer morning and evening daily,' and provides an 
endowment for similar, service in another parish. 
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It was accompanied in the later editions by 
Hymns for Morning, Evening, and Midnight ; 
two of which, although in an abridged form, 
and with needless variations of the words, — 
besides having found their way into our 
churches. — * are still repeated daily in thou- 
sands of dwellings,'* and ' have been translated 
into the languages of the antipodes.'! 

In 1675 Ken made the tour of Italy with 
his nephew, the younger Walton, whose skill 
as a draftsman is celebrated by Cotton in his 
continuation of the Complete Angler. It was 
the year of jubilee. Mr. Anderdon elaborate- 
ly pictures the multitudes which flock to the 
holy city, and is as warm in celebration of their 
faith as if pilgrimages were always purely what 
they profess to be. This is one of the passages 
in the earlier portion of the ' Layman's ' book 
which we hope to find altered in another edi- 
tion ; surely it is not impossible to depict the 
supposed feelings of devout Romanists without 
running out into admiration of their supersti- 
tions. Ken's travels drew on him a suspicion 
of Popery — for which there never was the 
slightest ground ; indeed, the result of his ob- 
servations was altogether opposite — that * if it 
were possible, he returned rather more con- 
firmed of the purity of the Protestant religion 
than he was before.' {Prose Works, p. 4.) 
But assuredly he would never have thought to 
clear himself from the imputation of Roman- 
ism by drawing (like Mr. Anderdon) a con- 
trast between the English and the Roman 
communions altogether to the advantage of 
the latter, and then subjoining, as it were con- 
descendingly, a formal profession of his adhe- 
sion nevertheless to 'our Mother Church, in 
whose bosom we have been regenerated.' 
Not a few things of the like stamp call for the 
author's revision — and are indeed, as we have 
intimated, at variance apparently with his own 
more deliberate opinion. 

After his return from Italy Ken lived peace- 
fully at Winchester, until in 1679 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Princess of Orange. 
The office had been held by Hooper, who 
found, as Ken now did, the pious and gracious 
disposition of the English Princes* insufficient 
to counterbalance her husband's cold harsh 
manners, his private immoralities, and the tone 
generally of his court Ken felt himself bound 
to remonstrate with William on his conduct 
towards the Princess ; and the dislike which 
he incurred by this honest discharge of duty 
was heightened by the firmness with which he 
insisted that Count Zulestein, the Prince's ille- 
gitimate uncle, should perform a promise of 
marriage under which he had seduced one of 
the maids of honour — the niece of Ken's first 
patron, Lord Maynard. William threatened 

« Macaulay, Hist, i. 432. t Markland, p. 106. 



to dismiss the chaplain, and Ken was very 
willing to go ; but for the sake of appearances, 
be was requested to remain a year longer. 
During this time he was treated with increased 
respect ; at the end of it he gladly returned to 
Winchester. 

As things then stood, the disagreements 
with the Prince of Orange were not likely to 
do Ken disservice with Charles n. — uncle to 
both William and Mary. Immediately on his 
arrival from Holland in the autumn of 1680 
he was appointed one of the royal chaplains. 
About this time the court paid frequent visits 
to Winchester, chiefly for the sake of hunting 
in the New Forest, 'in 1683 Charles laid the 
foundation of a new palace there ; but while it 
was in progress there was a difficulty in lodg- 
ing the sovereign and his train — including 
his seraglio. On one occasion Ken's prebendal 
house was marked^ out for Nell Gwyn. He 
highly resented such a pollution — declaring 
1 that a woman of ill repute ought not to be en- 
dured in the house of a clergyman — especially 
the King's chaplain.' Nell * was forced to seek 
other lodgings ;' and it is said that the Dean, 
more complaisant than the Prebendary, added 
to his residence a small building fo? her espe- 
cial accommodation.* 

In July, 1683, Ken received a very compli- 
mentary invitation from Lord Dartmouth to 
accompany him in an expedition to Tangier. 
It has been supposed that in accepting it he 
was influenced by the hope of relieving Chris- 
tian captives in Africa ; but this is evidently a 
groundless conjecture. The fleet sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 10th of August, and after 
it had put out to sea the object of the voyage 
was made public. Tangier, which had come 
into the possession of the British crown as a 
part of the dowry of Charles's queen, was about 
to be abandoned. Vast sums of money had 
been squandered on the improvement of its 
fortifications ; and these works Lord Dart- 
mouth was now commissioned to destroy. 

The expedition has found its chronicler in 
one of Lord Dartmouth's council — to wit, Mr. 
Samuel Pepys — the same whose reputation as 
an able and efficient public servant has in our 
time been somewhat unfairly obscured by the 
disclosure of his foibles in the famous Diary .f 
The outset was full of hope. Pepys congra- 
tulates himself on the prospect of c going in a 

* Mr. Bowles (vol. ft*, p. vi.) gives, from the in- 
formation of Bishop Huntingford, a more highly 
coloured and less probable Wintonian version of the 
story — that Nell took possession of Ken's house 
during his absence, and that, c finding her deaf to 
entreaty, he was obliged to order a portion of the 
roof to be taken off!' 

t The Tangier Journal Is in the first volume of 
Pepys' * Life, Journals, and Correspondence/ London, 
1841 ; a distinct work from the Diary — to the suc- 
cess of which we no doubt owe its appearance. 
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good sbip, with a good fleet, under a very 
worthy leader, in a conversation as delightful 
as companions in the first form in divinity, law, 
physic, and the usefallest parts of mathema- 
tics, can render it — namely Dr. Een, Dr. 
Trumbull, Dr. Lawrence, and Mr. Sheres ; with 
the additional pleasure of concerts (much above 
the ordinary) of voices, flutes, and violins ; and, 
to fill up aU, good humour, good cheer, some 
good books, and a reasonable prospect of be- 
ing home again in less than two months.' 
(i. 826.) And Evelyn writes to him with a 
pleasant affectation of envy — * Yon leave us so 
naked at home that, till your return from 
Barbary, we are in danger of becoming bar- 
barians. The heroes are all embarked with 
my Lord Dartmouth and Mr. Pepys ; nay, 
they seem to carry with them not a colony 
only, but a college, nay, a whole university ; 
aU the sciences, all the arts, and all the pro- 
fessors of them too.' (ib. 327.) These hopes, 
however, were but poorly realized. Of Law- 
rence, the physician, the record says nothing 
more ; Sheres, the savant, who had been at 
Tangier before, was found to have caught too 
much of its morality in more ways than one ; 
Trumbull, the civilian, proved to be a poor 
creature, always wishing himself in Doctors' 
Commons, and so utterly useless that at last 
hk companions were glad to send him home ; 
the absence from England was four times as 
long as had been expected ; the African cli- 
mate proved very unhealthy ; and the society 
of Tangier was intolerable. 

1 What a chaplain,' says Pepys, ' did the 
Admiralty send to my Lord Dartmouth in 
the Grafton ! — a little, deaf, crooked fellow, 
full of his design of going a hunting with my 
Lord.' It would seem that this worthy was 
superseded by the chaplain whom Dartmouth 
had chosen for himself, for we hear nothing 
more of him. The outward voyage, which 
lasted five weeks, passed not unpleasantly. 
On the Sundays Ken read prayers and 
preached; and his sermons at sea as on shore 
had usually the good fortune to please Mr. 
Pepys, whose criticism in such matters, as our 
readers may perhaps remember, was severe if 
not always judicious. Even here indeed we 
meet with a notice that 'Dr. Een made a 
weak sermon' (i. 384) ; and at another time 
praise and blame are thus mixed — ' Dr. Ken 
made an excellent sermon, full of the skill of 
a preacher, but nothing of a natural philoso- 
pher, it being all forced meat? (i. 863.) 

The supper table was enlivened by a series 
of discussions on the subject of spirits between 
Een and Pepys, which, although on one 
occasion the disputants waxed ' very hot,' ap- 
peared to have been amicably conducted. 
Pepys took the sceptical side, and we have 
little doubt that he got beyond his depth ; 



but Mr. Anderdon and Mr. Markland must 
allow us to suspect that Een may have been 
a little too credulous. Much of the good 
Doctor's time was now devoted to the compo- 
sition of a poem on the history of St Edmund, 
the royal martyr who gives his name to the 
pleasant town of Bury. The biographers, in 
speaking of this epic, all indicate horror of its 
tediousness. Both Bowles and Anderdon seem 
to have been afraid even to re-open the book in 
order to ascertain the number of cantos ; for 
one states it as fourteen and the other as 
twelve, while Markland rightly says thirteen. 
We do not pretend to know much of what ia 
in these cantos; the arguments read like a 
burlesque, and the verses, where we have 
looked at them, are no better. The subject, 
although taken from old Saxon history, and 
surrounded with a strange machinery of fiends 
and angels, is made to bear on the settlement 
of our ecclesiastical matters at the restoration 
of Charles II. Edmund in his exile has a 
vision of the Ideal Church, and is commanded 
to reform the Anglian in accordance with it 
A synod is held at Bury. Romano, the advo- 
cate of the papacy, 'sly Proteo,' who seems 
to be meant for Shaftesbury, and other per* 
sonages good and bad, have each his say ; and 
at last the Anglo-Saxon Church is happily 
established on a basis which exactly agrees 
with the Common Prayer Book and the Thirty- 
nine Articles. No one, we imagine, will dis- 
pute Mr. Anderdon's opinion (p. 131) that it 
would have been well if the epic, like its hero 
in one stage of his adventures, had been com- 
mitted to the bosom of the deep. 

Tangier was under the government of Co- 
lonel Eirke — soon to earn lasting infamy in 
the suppression of Monmouth's rebellion. The 
corruption in matters of administration—- the 
frightful immorality and disorder of the place 
— filled Een with dismay. The Pepysian 
Journal notices on Sunday, September 30, * A 
very fine and seasonable but most unsuccess- 
ful argument from Dr. Een, particularly in re- 
proof of the vices of this town. I was in pain,' 
adds Mr. Pepys, 'for the governor ana the 
officers about us in church ; but I perceived 
they regarded it not' The 'loose company 
at table,' when the restraint of Lord Dart- 
mouth's presence was removed, sometimes 
drove the councillor and the chaplain to dine 
together in private ; and they talked ' on the 
viciousness of the town and its being time for 
Almighty God to destroy it' Again, on Oc- 
tober 28, there was 4 very high discourse be- 
tween Dr. Een and me on the one side, and 
the governor on the other, about the excessive 
liberty of swearing we observed here. The 
Doctor, it seems, had preached on it to-day. 9 
Een succeeded, however, in thwarting Gover- 
nor Eirke's attempt to appoint a worthless. 
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Mow, brother of his ExoeUenby's- inistrefls, to 
the chaplaincy of Sir Oloudesley Shovel's ship. 

In April, 1684, Ken again landed in Eng- 
land. Walton had died during his absence, at 
the age of ninety, leaving him a seal-ring, 
which he himself had received as a bequest 
from Dr. Donne ; and within a few months he 
had also to lament the loss of his patron, the 
pious and munificent Morley. By this, how- 
ever, a way was opened for Ken's own ad- 
vancement to the episcopate, as the successor 
of Mews, who was translated from Bath and 
Weils to Winchester. The appointment was 
creditable to the King, for it is said that with* 
out solicitation he bestowed the see on Ken, as 
4 the little fellow who refused to give poor 
Belly a lodging.' 

On Jan. 25, 1684-5, he was consecrated at 
Lambeth ; and within little or more than a 
week, he was summoned, with other prelates, 
to attend the death-bed of Charles. Both as 
being * the most in favour of all the bishops,' 
and as the most persuasive speaker, he seems 
to have been allowed by his elder brethren to 
take the lead in the solemn scene. For three 
days and three nights we are told (Prose 
Works, p. 5) he watched without ceasing by 
the royal bed ; and nothing can be finer than 
his appearance even in the narrative of Burnet, 
if we omit the detractory statements which are 
exposed by the evidence of more accurate re- 
porters. 'Ken,' says Burnet, * applied him- 
self much to the awaking of the King's con- 
science. He spoke with a great elevation 
both of thought and expression, like a man 
inspired, as those who were present told me. 
He resumed the matter often, and pronounced 
many short ejaculations and prayers which af- 
fected all present' He urged the King to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion, which he refused, 
on pretence of weakness ; the real reason we 
need not mention. He prevailed with him 
te order the Duchess of Portsmouth out of 
the chamber, and to beg pardon of the Queen. 
Who can believe, with Burnet, that one who 
had thus faithfully and searchingly done his 
duty at that awful time, would have pro- 
nounced the Church's absolution over the dy- 
ing sovereign, unless he had had grounds suf- 
ikoent for his own conviction that there was a 
penitent heart to receive it ? 

Ken had hardly entered on his diocese 
when it became the scene of Monmouth's in- 
vasion. It is said, that immediately after the 
rout of Sedgemoor the bishop interrupted a 
military execution, and told the general, Lord 
Feversham, 4 My lord, this is murder in law : 
now the battle is over, these poor wretches 
must be tried before they are put to death.' 
Mr. Macaulay (i. 632), while he fully allows 
that the story is in keeping with Ken's cha- 
racter, questions its posaibility~on the ground 



that the Bishop was in the House of Lords on 
the Thursday before the battle and with Mon- 
mouth in the Tower on the Monday after it, 
and that * there is no trustworthy evidence* of 
his having been in Somersetshire during the 
interval* Mr. Markland replies that on the 
Thursday in question (July 2) Parliament 
broke up ; that Ken may have then consider- 
ed it his duty to hasten into his disturbed 
diocese ; that the date of the supposed remon- 
strance with Feversham was five days later 
(July 1) ; and that there was ample time for 
returning to London by Monday, July 1& 
To us this reasoning seems satisfactory; bat 
Ken can well afford to spare any credit which. 
is liable to be contested, and we should be 
very willing to suppose, with Mr. Anderdon,, 
that the hero of the story was stout old 
Bishop Mews, who, having been a soldier in 
earlier life, resumed that character at Sedge- 
moor, and may have been erroneously spoken 
of by the relator of the incident as still Bishop 
of Bath and Wells (p. 193). Be this as it 
may, Ken's conduct after the suppression of 
the rising was truly admirable. More than a 
thousand of the rebels were imprisoned in the 
gaols at Wells and other places of his diocese. 
Forgetting the injuries which they had done 
him on their march, when they stripped the 
lead from the roof of his cathedra), defaced the 
ornaments, and all but profaned the altar by a 
carousal — he visited and prayed with them m 
their prisons * night and day' (Prose Works r 
p. 31) ; he supplied them with food to the 
extent of bis own means, and prevailed on 
others to join in the charitable work. And 
when Jeffreys and Kirke were engaged in 
their atrocious campaigns, he wrote a pathetic 
and earnest letter to the King, praying — in 
vain — that a stop might be put to the fright* 
ful butchery bf which the highways of So* 
mersetshire had been already rendered loath* 
some. 

But before this he had been employed, to- 
gether with his old friends Turner (now Bishop 
of Ely) and Hooper, to prepare Monmouth for 
death. At the Duke's request Dr. Tenison 
was also summoned to attend. The conver- 
sation which took place on the day of the exe- 
cution is recorded, and the behaviour of the 
divines has been blamed as harsh and incon- 
siderate. Monmouth himself had requested 
them to accompany him, although he knew 
their sentiments from the conversation of the 
preceding day. Were they not to deal sin- 
cerely and plainly with a grievously mistaken 
man on the brink of eternity ? Were they to 
let him pass from the world in the belief that 
they saw no wrong in rebellion and adultery I 
We need not seek a separate apology for Ken 
in the circumstance that he * acted in the de- 
votional part only' (Prom Work*, p. 21). 
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Against the censures of contemporary faction, 
•god of later party historians, we may content 
ourselves with auoting the opinion of Mr. 
Maoaulay (i. 621) : — ' The divines appear to 
have only discharged what was in their view a 
sacred duty/ 

Ken now set vigorously to work in the offices 
of his new station. His diocese was, as the 
late insurrection had shown, a stronghold of 
sectarian ignorance. He therefore bent fiint- 
self to counteract the evil by the publication of 
simple tracts, intended to instruct and confirm 
his flock in the doctrines of the Church ; by 
constant visitation and preaching ; by promot- 
ing the establishment of parochial schools and 
libraries, and pressing on his clergy the duty 
of public catechising. In order to assist them 
in this work, he put forth his ' Practice of 
Divine Love, 9 a devotional exposition of the 
Church Catechism. ' He had, 9 says Hawkins, 
4 a very happy way of mixing his spiritual with 
his corporal alms. When any poor person 
begged of him, he would examine whether he 
could say the Lord's Prayer or the Creed/ 
With a view * to rescue the idle from vicious 
practice and conversation, and the industrious 
from the oppression of the tradesmen, who 
grew rich by their labour, making them a very 
scanty allowance for it 1 — he conceived the 
project of building a workhouse at Wells ; but 
it failed through want of encouragement. 
(Prose Works, pp. 6, 0.) Every Sunday, 
when at Wells, he invited twelve poor persons 
to dine with him in his hall ; ( always en- 
deavouring, while he fed their bodies, to com- 
fort their spirits by cheerful discourse, gene- 
rally mixed with some useful instruction' (ib. 
p. 8). To his clergy he was a father. He 
carried on an intercourse with them which 
in these days of multiplied episcopal duties 
must unhappily be given up as impossible. 

Among the more public matters which 
engaged the Bishop's attention, was a collection 
for the Protestants who had been driven from 
France by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The reader need hardly be reminded 
of James's tortuous behaviour on the occasion ; 
how deeply he was annoyed by finding that, 
just as he was labouring for a toleration of 
.Romanism, the intolerance of his religion was 
so violently exhibited in the nearest of conti- 
nental kingdoms ; how he endeavoured to gain 
credit with his subjects by professing compas- 
sion for the sufferers ; how he privately con- 
gratulated the French king, recalled a procla- 
mation which had offended him, and caused a 
book by a French Protestant minister to be 
burnt at the Royal Exchange ; how, after hav- 
ing issued an order for a general collection in 
aid of the refugees, he endeavoured to lessen its 
effect by delay, and by charging the clergy to 
content themselves with ceasing jt» and to ab- 
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stain from preaching on the subject Ken was 
not a man to lend himself to such artifices. His 
spirit was thoroughly stirred by the barbarous 
proceedings of Louis. Immediately on receiv- 
ing the royal letter, he issued a Pastoral to his 
clergy* earnestly recommending the collection. 
He led the way by contributing the greater 
part of a fine of 4000/. which opportunely fell 
to him ; and in Lent 1686-7 he preached in 
London a sermon * in which he exhorted U> 
constancy in the Protestant religion, and de- 
testation of the unheard-of cruelties of the 
French, and stirred the people to a liberal con- 
tribution. The sermon,' adds Evelyn, * was the 
mpre acceptable, as it was unexpected from a 
bishop who had undergone the censure of 
being inclined to Popery, the contrary whereof 
no man could show more.' We have already 
alluded to this charge, in connexion with has 
travels. It was also supposed to be counte- 
nanced by his ascetic life, by his celibacy, and 
by some passages in his devotional writings, 
which he altered on discovering how they had 
been misunderstood. 

By this time he had attained great repute as 
a preacher. The King himself pronounced 
him the best on the Protestant side. Burnet 
tells us * that he had a very edifying way ; but 
it was more apt to move the passions than to 
instruct; so that his sermons were rather 
beautiful than solid, yet his way in them was 
very taking.' (ii. 441.) It might, perhaps, 
have been difficult to steer clear between the 
censure here conveyed and that which the 
writer had just pronounced on the opposite 
manner of Bishop Gunning. Of Ken's three 
extant sermons, two relate to the circumstan- 
ces of the day. The coolest reader of the 
present age cannot but admire the clear and 
fluent eloquence, the fervour, and the unction 
— (a rare quality in orthodox English ser- 
mons) — by which they are distinguished. Add 
to this the preacher's character, look, voice, 
and gesture, and the general excitement of the 
time ; and we may imagine with what feelings 
he was heard as he applied the history of 
afflicted Judah to the circumstances of the 
English Church, surrounded by enemies, 
Romish and Sectarian. But perhaps the re- 
ports of the sensation which he raised when 
handling the topics that agitated all minds are 
a less strong testimony to his popularity than 
the fact that, when he was to expound the 
Catechism in the chapel of Ely House, the 
Princess Anne was obliged to bespeak a place 
that she might hear him. (Prose Works, p; 
208.) 

He was now irresistibly drawn into the 
stream of public affaire. James — contrary to 
the advice of the Pope himself, and of all but 
a few blind zealots and faithless counsellors — 
had openly entered on the course which roused 
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the spirit of the nation against him.* We 
need hardly even touch on the more public 
parts of the story — fresh as they must be in 
the recollection of every reader from that late 
work which— questionable or even false as we 
may often think it, in views, in statements, and 
in the arts of composition by which the effect 
is produced — is undeniably among the most 
animated and the most engaging of all his- 
torical narratives. 

In the summer of 1687 the King visited 
Bath, and announced that on a certain day he 
would 4 touch for the evil.' The ecclesiastics 
of his train availed themselves of the occasion ; 
they made bold to take possession for the 
nonce of the Abbey Church, and decorated its 
altar after the Romish* fashion. The Bishop 
happened to be absent at Wells. As he had 
received no formal notice of the royal inten- 
tions, and as performances of the same kind 
had taken place in other churches, he thought 
it advisable not to interfere with * the healing;' 
but on the following Sunday he appeared in 
the pulpit of Bath Abbey, and, in a sermon 
on the parable of the Samaritan (which was 
the gospel for the day), he earnestly warned 
his hearers against confounding the duty of 
joining with aliens from the Church in works 
of mercy and the sin of countenancing religious 
error. 

The great controversy between England and 
Rome was now at the height. Ken took no 
part in it ; he probably felt that he had not 
the talents of a controversialist, and he knew 
that his Church was abundantly furnished 
with able champions. His printed contribu- 
tions to her cause are of another kind — a Pas- 
toral, in which he exhorts his clergy to meet 
the evils of the time by a diligent discharge of 
their public duties and by the cultivation of 
personal religion — and a sermon preached at 
the Chapel Royal, in Lent, 1688, and published 
after his death. ; , Evelyn describes the excite- 
ment on the delivery of this sermon ; how the 

* In connexion with this subject we turned with 
nataral curiosity to the last edition of Dr. Lingard's 
History. Perhaps, if it had been revised a few 
months later, the author — whose death has been an- 
nounced since this article was written — might have 

. found occasion to draw yet more strongly the dis- 
tinction between the ' ultra ' and the * moderate ' 
parties of his communion — to dwell still more em- 
phatically on the vexation with which the ' moderate 
Catholics' saw the troubles brought on them by the 
vanity and insolence of Father Petre and the over- 

. weening presumption of recent converts. 

We may as well take this opportunity of saying, 
that Dr. Lingard's ultimate revision of his work 
seems to have been most elaborate. As far as we 
have been able to examine the text (10 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1850) , he has neglected nothing, either of 

, authority or argument, that had emerged in the in- 
terval from his preceding appearance before the public. 
Mr. Macaulay has a full share of the Doctor's atten- 
tion. 



administration of the Holy Communion, which 
concluded the morning service, was 'inter- 
rupted by the rude breaking in of multitude*' 
eager to hear the preacher of the afternoon ; 
how the Bishop ' preached with his accustomed 
action, zeal, and energy, so that people flocked 
from all quarters to hear him. 9 The distress 
of the Church is represented under the figure 
of J;he chosen people oppressed by the Baby- 
lonians and Edomites ; he exhorts his hearer* 
to patience, steadfastness, and trust in God ; 
and from the deliverance of Judah he assures 
them that thus they shall triumph over all 
their enemies. Reports of the sermon reached 
the King, and Ken was ' closeted ' and ques- 
tioned. He answered, ( that if his Majesty bad 
not neglected his own duty of being present, 
his enemies had missed this opportunity of 
accusing him ;' whereupon, says Hawkins, he 
was dismissed. 

Within a few weeks, the King's * Declara- 
tion for Liberty of Conscience,' which had been 
issued a year before, was again set forth, with 
an order that the Bishops should require their 
clergy to read it from the pulpit of every 
church. Ken was among the prelates who 
attended the call of the primate, Sancroft, to 
consult on the emergency. He took part in 
drawing up the petition to the King, and was 
one of those who presented it. When James 
insisted that the document * raised a standard 
of rebellion/ he replied in the spirit of his late 
discourse — 4 We are bound to fear God and 
honour the King. We desire to do both. We 
will honour you ; we must fear God.' And 
when the King went on to say that he would 
be obeyed in the publishing of his declaration, 
Ken answered ' God's will be done.' With the 
Primate and ^ve other Bishops he shared in 
the stirring scenes of the imprisonment, the 
trial, and the acquittal (June 29, 1688).* 

The next personal notice of him is on the 
28th of September, when we find him among 
the Bishops whom James, alarmed at the ru- 
moured movements of the Prince of Orange, 
summoned to Whitehall. They found, how- 
ever, that if the King had meant anything by 
the invitation, he had changed his mind before 
their interview with him ; and Ken did not 
scruple to say, that ' His Majesty's inclinations 
towards the Church, and their duty to him, 
were sufficiently understood and declared 
before, and would have been equally so if they 
had not stirred one foot out of their dioceses.' 
A week later, the Bishops again waited on 
James, for the purpose of tendering their 
advice on the position of affairs. They pre- 
sented a paper suggesting that he should 

* By the way, Mr. Anderdon, in relating the com- 
mittal of the bishops to the Tower (p. 289), quotes, 
as if from Wordsworth, two well-known lines of 
Rogers's < Human Life.' 
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retract the measures by which he had wronged 
the Church and exasperated his people ; and 
that he should summon ' a free and regular 
parliament 9 He thanked them for their 
counsel, and promised to follow it in some 
respects ; but he declared himself determined 
not to call a parliament 

When William landed, Ken was at his epis- 
copal city. On the approach of the troops, he 
set off to join James at Salisbury ; but, finding 
on the way that the King had returned to 
London, he withdrew to his nephew Walton's 
rectory, near Devizes. 

After the unhappy King's retirement, the 
Convention Parliament met in January, 
1688-9. The scheme of a regency was pro- 
posed, among others, as one which would at 
once save the consciences of those who had 
sworn allegiance to James, and enable them to 
conform to a new order of things. We need 
not here inquire whether this scheme, if 
adopted, could have been found practicable 
for the purposes of government ; we mention 
it because it was that which appeared to San- 
croft and other prelates to offer a solution of 
their difficulties. The Primate himself kept 
aloof from the Convention. Ken was regular 
in his attendance at its sittings. lie took, it 
seems, no part in the debates — (indeed, we are 
not aware that he ever spoke in parliament) ; 
— but he was one of the minority against con- 
ferring the crown on William and Mary ; and, 
after joining in a protest, withdrew from the 
house. 

And now came the great question on which 
his after life was to depend — could he transfer 
to the new sovereigns the allegiance which he 
had sworn to James ? 

The line which he took was peculiar. He 
had joined in an address of thanks to William 
for his interposition ; he was willing even to 
submit to him as a King ; yet he considered 
that the terms of the old oath forbade him to 
take the new one — and for the sake of good 
conscience cheerfully sacrificed his all. But 
from the beginning he viewed his case as one 
of merely personal disability. He advised all 
who could conscientiously take the oath to do 
so ; he commissioned his chancellor, who had 
himself taken it, to institute and collate in his 
stead. His whole affection was with the 
Church, although he felt himself excluded 
from its service; he regarded the idea of a 
schism with horror. 

Burnet, with the vulgar impertinence of a 
nature unable to apprehend anything purer or 
higher than itself thought proper to write to 
him in the end of 1680 a remonstrance on 
what he considered as the inconsistency of this 
course. He presumed to tell him that * some 
were so severe as to say that there was some- 
what else than conscience at the bottom of his 



refusal.' The answer (Prose Works, pp. 
18-21) is a beautiful specimen of calm and 
dignified rebuke ; but it would appear to have 
had no other effect on the bustling Whig 
Bishop than that of establishing a lasting 
grudge which mixes with all his notices of 
Ken. 

Hooper, now rector of Lambeth, was more 
likely to have an influence over his friend. 
One evening, while on a visit to him, Ken ap- 
peared to be convinced by his arguments in 
favour of the oath, but next morning he beg- 
ged that the subject might not again be men- 
tioned ; * for, 9 he said, * should I be persuaded 
to comply, and after see reason to repent, you 
would make me the most miserable man in 
the world. 9 A letter from Turner to Sancroft 
amusingly shows how Ken's defection was 
dreaded by the more decided nonjurors : — 

* I must,' he writes, * no longer in duty conceal 
from vour Grace, though I beseech you to keep 
it in the terms of a secret, that this very good 
man is, I fear, warping from us. .... I 
apprehend that parson of Lambeth has superfined 
upon our brother of B. and W. : and if he lodges 
again at our house, I shall doubt the consequence ; 
for which reason Til come over on Saturday 
morning to invite him to my country house.' — 
Anderdon, p. 336. 

On the trial of the seven bishops, a friend 
asked Sir John Bramston * whether he had 
ever seen the Hall so full V The old Cavalier, 
who remembered the breaking out of the 
Great Rebellion, answered, * Yea, and fuller, 
when the cry was, No Bishops, no magpies P 
(Autobiography, p. 311). The cry was now 
changed again. It was suggested in an abo- 
minable pamphlet that the bishops should be 
*De-Witted' by the multitude — who had 
lately knelt in the water to receive their bless- 
ing, and by their zeal to congratulate Sancroft 
and Ken, as the primate's coach conveyed 
them from their trial, had made the way from 
Westminster over London Bridge to Lambeth 
a journey of several hours.* 



* The Biographia Britannica gives as from one of 
Bancroft's letters a characteristic notice of Ken at the 
time when the excitement against the bishops was at 
its height : — ' It grieves me to have missed (when I 
was so nigh it) the seeing of my reverend brother of 
Bath and Wells. / am not surprised to hear that 
his innocency and couragt was so bold as to appear 
openly, but am, I confess, that he did it safely." 
Mr. Anderdon again quotes a 'sprightly letter* 
which Sancroft wrote to Lloyd:—' Though London 
is a great wood, where he that would hide himself 
may most probably be concealed, yet our friend is a 
very remarkable person, and one universally known 
and acquainted, and should he travest himself into 
what habit he will, or spread a patriarchal beard, or 
cover* all with any sort of peruke you can fancy, still 
there will be something that may discover him. Not 
of late only, but of old, the irefuim* " of the vessel was 
in the prow or beak (Acts zxviii. 11)/ 
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But in higher quarters there was a better 

Xition. Those who scrupled at the new 
>f allegiance were for the most part the 
same prelates who had endured imprisonment 
and disgrace for the Protestant cause, and who 
again and again, by speech and writing, had 
urged on James the doing of justice to his 
people and the Church. Their merits were 
remembered, and there was a reluctance to 
deprive them ; but unhappily the spirit of 
Ken did not animate the majority of his bre- 
* thren — they refused repeated proposals of an 
accommodation. In the end of 1690 Turner 
was found to be concerned in a plot for restor- 
ing the dethroned king by the aid of France, 
and was obliged to abscond. One more ap- 
plication was made, in the hope that Sancroft 
and his brethren would disavow all connex- 
ion with the plot; but it was in vain, and the 
government found itself obliged to put the 
depriving act into execution. 

The ejection of Ken was delayed from the 
difficulty of finding a divine willing to occupy 
the place of one so universally respected. 
Beveridge refused the see; Kidder, dean of 
Norwich, was at length, and not without some 
artifice, persuaded to accept it He submitted, 
with many misgivings ; and long after he de- 
clared that ( he had often repented of his 
accepting, and looked on it as a great in fe- 
licity .' His consecration took place on the 
30th of August, 1691. 

On hearing of this ( successor, or rather sup- 
planter,' Ken protested against the intrusion 
from his pastoral chair in the cathedral, de- 
claring that he * esteemed himself the canoni- 
cal bishop, and should be ready on all occa- 
sions to perform his duties.' He, therefore, 
ought to have been excepted by Burnet from 
the assertion that the deprived prelates ' never 
stood upon their right, nor complained of 
wrong in any public act or protestation.' Mr. 
Bowles indulges in a picture of his departure 
from the palace of Wells, which we (like Mr. 
Anderdon) are glad to borrow : — 

* Barely it would be no stretch of imagination 

to conceive that, on the draw-bridge, as he passed 

he abode of independence and peace, 

old and young would he assembled, 

d hands and blessings, to bid him 

llild, complacent, yet dignified, on re- 

a peaceful conscience from opulence 

to dependence and poverty, as the 

one on the turreted chapel, we natu- 

e he might have shed one only tear 

og back on these interesting scenes. 

i eye might have rested on the pale 

faces "of some of the poor old men and women 

who had so often partaken his Sunday dinner, 

and heard his discourse in the ancient hall— he 

aught have remarked at the same time some child 

holding out his little hymn-book ; then, and not 

before, we may conceive- 



Some natural tears he dropt, but wiped them 

soon. 
The world was all before him where to seek 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide.' 

We have already had occasion to notice 
some instances of the generosity which distin- 
guished Ken through life. Although his in- 
come must have been ample almost from the 
time when he left Oxford, he never saved any- 
thing for himself. When nominated to his 
see he had been obliged to borrow the fends 
for taking possession of it ; and now that he 
was deprived, the sale of all his effects, with 
the exception of his books, produced onlv 
"700/. But, says Mr. Anderdon, God had 
provided for him ' a covert from the tempest, 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 9 
The friend of his youth, Thynne, now Viscount 
Weymouth, invited him to accept a shelter at 
Longleat; and, in order to relieve him from 
the sense of dependence, he took the 700/. 
into his own bands, and allowed him an an- 
nuity of 80/. For twenty years Longleat was 
the deprived bishop's home; his residence 
there being only varied by visits to his nephew, 
Walton, and to other friends within an easy 
distance. 

4 Longleat-house,' says Mr. Anderdon, * deserv- 
ing rather the name of a palace, rises amid natu- 
ral slopes and hills, crowned with hanging woods ; 
the ornamental gardens, enriched with plants 
brought from every climate, are still arranged in 
the antique fashion in which they probably exist- 
ed at the time of Ken. Endless walks and rides 
are cut through the woods ; they offer at each 
turn some fresh bower of solitude, or opening of 
the landscape. These u shades benign, as Ken 
calls them, might well give him rest ; they abound 
in every requisite for the peaceful abode of a 
^ retired Christian.*. . . . The room which he 
inhabited is at the top of the honse, far removed 
from the noise and oustle of the noble hall, so 
well known as the scene of old English hospita- 
lity. It is an apartment of most ample dimen- 
sions, filled with books, of which some were his 
own,* and others belonging to Lord Weymouth, 
the overflowings of the great library below. In 
this retirement he lived, and wrote hymns, and 
sang them to his viol, and prayed, and died. His 
principal companion was probably Mr. Harbin, 
the family chaplain, of whom he often makes men- 
tion iu Ins letters.' 

Kidder, the new bishop of Bath and Wells, 
was a man of learning, and of many estimable 
qualities, which at an earlier time had won for 
him the patronage of Archbishop Sancroft, 
and of the excellent Robert Nelson (Markland, 
p. 01). But his principles as to Church mat- 
ters were low and lax. Although we may 

* Ken becjueathed to Lord Weymouth * all my 
books of which my Lord has not the duplicates.' 
(Bowles, ii. 306.) 
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well believe his profession that he entered on 
his episcopal office with a sincere desire to do 
good, his administration of the diocese was 
unhappy. From Longleat, which is on the 
borders of it. Ken sorrowfully watched the 
undoing of his own work; he felt that he 
could never resign his claims to a ' latitudi- 
narian traditour, who would betray the baptis- 
mal faith.' 

On the other hand, there was much to 
distress the good recluse in the proceedings 
of his nonjuring brethren. He, as we have 
seen, rejoiced in the deliverance of the Church 
from the oppressions of the late reign ; he 
thought that the difficulties of the new oath 
affected such persons only as had sworn 
allegiance to King James ; he wished all to 
conform who could honestly do so. But 
others took a different view ; they represented 
the great body of the Church as schismatical 
and apostate, and resolved to keep up a dis- 
tinct communion of their own. Bancroft, 
soured by age' and misfortune, and influenced 
by men more violent than himself, executed, 
in 1692, a deed by which he transferred his 
metropolitan powers to Loyd, deprived Bishop 
of Norwich. It was resolved to continue the 
succession ; King James was requested to 
select two from among the nonjunng clergy 
for elevation to the episcopate. The Pope 
was consulted, and approved of the scheme. 
The exiled King left the selection to Sancroft 
and Lloyd, who chose respectfully Hickes, 
deprived Dean of Worcester, and Wagstaffe, 
formerly Chancellor of Lichfield ; and on St. 
Matthias' day, 1693-4, these two were conse- 
crated by the deprived Bishops of Norwich, 
Ely, and Peterborough — the Archbishop hav- 
ing died in the preceding November. The 
consecration was not generally known until 
some years after. Great efforts had been made 
to obtain the concurrence of Ken; but he 
steadily refused, believing that * the project of 
a succession originated in a political influence 
which could intend no good towards the 
Church.' {Prose Works, p. 51.) The de- 
prived Bishop of Gloucester, Frampton, also 
declined to share in the measure. 

In April, 1695, died John Kettlewell, who 
had been ejected from the vicarage of Coles- 
hill in Warwickshire. Ken declared of him 
' he was certainly as saintlike a man as ever I 
knew ;' and, with the exception of the Bishop 
himself — if even he is to be excepted — there 
is no one amdhg the nonjurors who has a 
higher claim to be remembered with reverence 
and love. Eminent, like Ken, for holiness of 
life, he was his inferior in eloquence, but supe- 
rior to him in learning and general ability. 
He had not, like Ken, an opportunity of serv- 
ing the Church in a conspicuous station, or 
earning a name in history ; but at the age of 



forty-two he left behind works which fill two, 
folio volumes, still prized by every student 
His inclination would have led him to confine 
himself to practical and devotional subjects; 
but the circumstances of the time forced him 
to become a controversialist; and rarely in- 
deed has controversy been written in so 
thoroughly religious a spirit. There is no 
attempt to display his powers, or to gain 
an advantage over his opponent; he writes 
with the single aim of satisfying his own con- 
science and those of others ; every line seems 
to be penned in the remembrance of the hour 
of death and the day of judgment. Kettlewell 
was buried at Allhallows Barking, in the, 
same vault which had contained the remains 
of Archbishop Laud until at the restoration 
they were removed to Oxford. This was the 
only occasion on which Ken is known to have 
officiated publicly after his deprivation. He 
appeared in his episcopal robes, and read not 
only the burial-office, but the evening-service, 
including the prayers for King William and 
Queen Mary. So* Wood states (Athen. Ozon. 
iv. 442) ; and if the prayers for the King and 
Queen had been omitted, it would surely have 
been noticed by Kettle well's nonjuring biogra- 
pher, who tells us that Ken read the whole 
evening service. 

A short time before 
had drawn up a schem 
deprived clergy. He 
should be raised, and s 
the administration of tt 
thus be enabled to exer 
over the lives of the cl 
from giving way to th 
and idleness, and to pu 
tions which worthless < 
had begun to practise o 
suggested that the Bis! 

the public in a pastoral letter ; and In July, , 
1695, the document appeared, bearing the 
signatures of Lloyd, Frampton, Turner, Ken, 
and White, each of whom designated himself 
as Bishop of his late diocese, while they were 
collectively described as * now deprived.' 

In consequence o" "* * 
moned before the Pi 
left an account of b 
not waited for the fo 
his own accord ende 
ing. Mr. Anderdon 
it as an indignity tl 
until the third time 
been duly served on 
ever, may have b< 
business, or may n< 
attendance, or may 
form from giving hin 
himself mentions his 
by way of a grieva 
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iHllingness to meet ah charges, and as a reason 
why he should be allowed to go in peace. 
Still less are we able to see any ground for the 
outcries of nonjuring writers against the whole 
Proceeding — which have been echoed by the 
late historian of the party.* Surely the Pas- 
toral implied, as the Council said, something 
like 'a pretence of authority* — *a claim of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction,' which might well 
form the subject of inquiry — more especially 
as the King, for, whose sake the subscribers 
had been deprived, was still alive and had not 
relinquished his claims. When admitied to 
examination (April 28, 1696) Ken was treated 
with the respect due to his character. His 
candid answers proved that there was no de- 
sign beyond the avowed purpose of charity ; 
and ' the Council thought proper to drop the 
affair as easily as could be.' 

By the death of White in 1698, and that 
of Turner in 1*700, Lloyd, Ken, and Framp- 
ton were left as the only survivors of the 
deprived Bishops. Hickes now held the posi- 
tion of a leader among the more vehement 
section of the nonjurors. He was a man of 
great ability and energy, learned, as far as the 
learning of the age extended, in the Gothic 
and Northern languages, an accomplished 
divine, and a skilful controversialist; but he 
appears to have been wanting both in judg- 
ment and in temper. He had been chaplain 
to Lauderdale in Scotland during the primacy 
of the ill-fated Sharp ; and the dark fanaticism 
of the Covenanters had the effect of driving 
him into exaggerated opinions on the opposite 
side. He is charged with the inhumanity of 
having refused to intercede for the life of a 
brother who had been noted as a furious 
preacher among the Puritans, had been con- 
cerned in Monmouth's rebellion, and was one 
of the persons for sheltering whom Alice Lisle 
' was condemned by Jeffreys. (Routh in Burnet, 
m. 63.) When deprived of the deanery of 
Worcester, Hickes made himself obnoxious to 
Government by posting on the door of his 
cathedral a protest against the intrusion of his 
successor ; in consequence of this he had for 
a time been obliged to abscond, and we read 
of him as figuring in a military disguise. 
(Life of Kettlevoell, p. 182.) His consecration 
as a bishop has been already mentioned. 

Ken now wrote to Hickes (March 1, 1 700-l\ 
briefly mentioning the inconveniences which 
had arisen from the separation, expressing a 
belief that the time for a reunion with the 
Church was come, and requesting him, with a 

* See pp. 165-167 of A History of the Nonjurors, 
by Thomas Lathbury, M. A., London, 1845 ;— a work 
which, whatever its short-comings, deserves thankful 
acknowledgment as that of an honest, sincere man, 
and moreover (strange to say) as the only attempt to 
relate the whole story. 



view to this end, to confer with the most emi- 
nent of the nonjurors, and with some members 
of the lower house of convocation, including 
the prolocutor, Hooper. (Prose Works, 48, 
50.) The answer is not preserved, but we 
may imagine its purport. The characters and 
the tendencies of the two men were opposite. 
Kell from the beginning was earnest for closing 
the breaches of the Church; Hickes busied 
himself in the discovery of pretexts for further 
widening them. With him originated the 
ritual innovations which became known by the 
name of 'The Usages.' When time and 
change had removed or impaired the original 
grounds of the separation, these 'Usages' 
became for those who espoused them a new 
and an insurmountable hindrance to recon- 
ciliation with the Established Church; for if 
they were, as was asserted, essential, there had 
been no valid administration of the Eucharist 
since the abrogation of King Edward's first 
Prayer Book in 1552 ; but they rent the non- 
juring communion with internal schisms, and 
hastened its extinction. 

The death of the dethroned King, in Sep- 
tember, 1701, would have been regarded by 
many of the nonjurors as a deliverance from 
their scruples as to the oath of allegiance. But 
unhappily, Louis XIV., by recognising the son 
of James as King, provoked the English Go- 
vernment to enact a new oath of abjuration, 
in which William was acknowledged as ' law- 
ful and rightful King,' the * Pretender's' title 
was utterly denied, and an engagement waa 
made to defend William and the Protestant 
succession against him and all persons what- 
soever. Ken would now have been willing to 
swear allegiance to William, but the new oath 
was so framed that he could not accept it. 
He writes to Harbin, Lord Weymouth's chap- 
lain, ' Let me know whether it will be enforced. 
It is an oath / shall never take. I will rather 
leave the kingdom, as old and infirm as I am.' 
(Prose Works, p. 54.) 

On the death of King William, in March, 
1 701-2, Lloyd wrote to Ken, expressing regret 
that for some years he had been deprived of 
his ' correspondence and brotherly affection,* 
and requesting his presence at a conference in 
London. Ken in his answer denies that there 
had ever been any estrangement on his part, 
but says that * he cannot imagine that bis 
counsel and assistance can be worth a London 
journey ; which is consistent neither with his 
purse, nor convenience, nor health, nor incli- 
nation.'* He expresses an earnest wish that ' 



* Proee Works, pp. 55, 56. Ken writes of him- 
self as if reporting the words of another person. This 
is one of many expedients, such as the addressing hi* 
letters to his correspondent's wife, by which the good 
bishop, clumsily enough, endeavoured to guard 
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acme means of ending the schism may be de- 
vised ; and he returns to this subject in later 
letters. In one of these (page 58) he speaks 
of himself as greatly distressed by some alter- 
ations which had been made in the service at 
the chapel of Longleat, and which obliged him 
to discontinue his attendance there. These 
alterations, no doubt, were connected with the 
prayers for the Royal family ; but it does not 
dearly appear in what they consisted. 

After the accession of Anne, he was repeat- 
edly solicited to resume his old diocese. Kid- 
der, who had never been happy in it, was wil- 
ling to make way for him by accepting a 
translation ; but Ken's growing infirmities 
combined with his scruples of conscience to 
determine him against a return to public life. 

In November, 1703, a fearful storm swept 
over the island. Defoe, in his very striking 
account of this visitation, reckons the damage 
done to property at 4,000,000/. ; and states 
that about 8000 persons perished. Ken was 
then at his nephew's at Poulshot He writes 
to Lloyd : ' The house being searched the day 
following, the workmen found that the beam 
which supported the roof over my head was 
shaken out to that degree that it had but half 
an inch to hold, so that it was a wonder it 
could hold together.' Within a day or two he 
learnt that a part of the palace at Wells had 
been blown down, and that Kidder and his 
wife had been buried in the ruins. He could 
not be but struck by the coincidence as to 
time and cause; but while he was devoutly 
■thankful for his own preservation, he expresses 
pity for Kidder ; and there is no hint that, as 
too many would have been ready to do, he re- 
garded the bishop's death as a judgment for 
having supplanted him. 

The see was offered to Hooper, who had 
lately been consecrated to St Asaph. He de- 
clined it, on the ground that he * could not eat 
the bread ' of his old friend, and entreated the 
Queen to restore Ken. She thanked him for 
the suggestion, and authorised him to make 
the offer. Ken expressed warm gratitude to 
her Majesty, but declared that he could not 
return to such a charge : he urged Hooper to 
accept the bishoprick, and offered to resign all 
bis own claims to him. Finding him im- 
moveable, Hooper at length complied ; and 
Ken had the satisfaction of transferring his 
lights to his oldest friend, in whose character 
and orthodoxy he had the fullest confidence — 
a confidence amply justified by Hooper in an 
episcopate of four-and-twenty years, during 
which he refused translation both to London 
and to York. 

The more violent nonjurors were now en- 

against the risk of being called in question for them, 
if intercepted. 



raged against Ken. It appears that some of 
them were even personally rude to him. 
Lloyd was daunted by their clamour, and at* 
tempted to retract or qualify the approbation 
which he had expressed when the cession was 
first proposed. Ken's temper was moved : he 
reminds Lloyd of his former words, and blames 
him for having added to the exasperation of the 
extreme party by showing letters which were 
intended to be private. In the next letter he 
apologises for his warmth, and declares that 
every day increases his satisfaction in the step 
which he had taken. 

Poor as he was after his deprivation, Ken 
had always retained his old practice of charity. 
His personal expenses had been limited to the 
cost of * a mean habit, and a poor horse to 
carry him about' The rest of his scanty an- 
nuity was given to the poor and the afflicted, 
including the deprived clergy of Scotland as 
well as of England. Hooper was bent on im-» 
proving his friend's circumstances, and, on ac- 
cepting the see of Bath and Wells, desired 
leave to retain the chantership of Exeter, with 
the intention of paying over the income to 
him. As the Bishop of Exeter objected, the 
Queen desired Hooper to yield, and conferred 
on Ken a pension of equal amount To one 
wht> had long had only 80/. a-year, the addi- 
tion of 200/. must have been wealth; bat 
Hooper knew him so well that he thought it 
necessary to insist that he ' should lay out 
something for himself; and from that time,' 
we are told, * he appeared in everything ac- 
cording to his condition.'* 

In 1708 died Robert Frampton, ejected 
bishop of Gloucester. Pepys bears repeated 
testimony to his abilities as a preacher in his 
earlier days ; and he appears to have been a 
man of singular meekness and humility. On 
his deprivation, he retired to a parish which he 
had held with his bishoprick. He was allowed 
to reside in the parsonage, attended the church, 
and publicly catechised the children. In 1710 
he was followed to the grave by Lloyd. The 
most distinguished of the nonjuring laity, Nel- 
son and Dodwell, acting on principles which 
the latter had laid down in some published 
treatises, now applied to Ken, as the only sur- 
vivor of the extruded prelates, inquiring whe- 
ther he claimed their obedience. His answer 
was that he made no such pretension ; that he 
had steadily opposed the consecration of suc- 
cessors in the episcopate; and he added, ( I 
apprehend that it was always the judgment of 
my brethren, that the death of the canonical 
bishops would render the invaders canonical, 
in regard that schism is not to be always.' 

* He received also, shortly before his end, a legacy 
of some 500J., which enabled him to leave help to 
several afflicted friends. 
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On this Nelson, Dodwell, and the rest of the 
more moderate spirits, returned to the com- 
mnnion of the national church. The later for- 
tunes of the schism — adorned as it was by the 
talents and learning of such men as Hickes 
and Collier, Spinckes, and Brett, and Lindsay 
— need here be only alluded to with sorrow 
and pity. 

Ken's life had long been a preparation for 
death. Mr. Bowles (ii. p. 276) mentions a 
touching circumstance — that the small Greek 
Testament which was his constant companion 
opens of itself at the 15 th chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians ; and Hawkins tells 
us that for many years he * travelled with his 
shroud in his portmanteau, as what, he often 
said, might be as soon wanted as any of his 
other habiliments.' At length, in his seventy- 
fourth year, the summons came. While on a 
Visit in the neighbourhood of Sherborne, he was 
Beifced with a palsy which confined him to his 
chamber from November, 1*710, to the middle 
of the following March. He then set off to- 
wards Bath, intending to take Longleat in his 
Wat ; but on reaching the mansion which had 
so long been his home, he felt that he must go 
no further. When told by his physician that 
he had but two or three days to live, he an- 
swered, ' God's will be done P He put on*his 
shroud with his own hands, in order that his 
body might not be stripped after death : he 
prayed for his friends, and gave them bis bless- 
ing; and on the 19th of March he expired, 
peacefully and without pain. His will con- 
tains the well-known declaration : * As for my 
religion, I die in the holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic faith, professed by the whole Church 
before the disunion of east and west: more 
particularly I die in the communion of the 
Church of England, as it stands distinguished 
from all papal and puritan innovations, and as 
it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross." 

At sunrise, on the second day after his death, 
his body was laid, according to his own direc- 
tions, in the churchyard of Frome Selwood, as 
being the nearest parish within his diocese, 
4 without any manner of pomp or ceremony, 
besides that of the order for burial in the litur- 
gy. 9 His grave was long marked by no other 
memorial than an iron grating, shaped like a 
coffin, and surmounted by a mitre and pastoral 
staff: but in 1844 a fond was raised for the 
purpose of doing honour to his memory by some 
more worthy monument The iron grating is 
now inclosed in a small Gothic structure ; the 
chancel of the church has been restored and 
decorated ; and a window, commemorative of 
the saintly bishop, has been added by the 
munifioenoe of the Marchioness of Bath.* 



* See Appendix to the Memoir by Mr. Marklaod, 
who wis among the chief promoters of the fund. 



The Hfe of Ken presents to us a remarkafcfe 
instance of a man whose tastes were all for th* 
cultivation of sanctity in retirement, and for the 
discharge of humble duties, called by circum- 
stance* to take a conspicuous part in the Ms* 
tory of his time. There was assuredly Bd 
affectation in his frequent references to tta 
calling of Amos — ■ no prophet, neither a pro- 
phet's son,' but * caught up from among the 
meanest of the herdsmen.' He was evidently 
one who could have been content to serve God 
in a country parish all his days, without ambn 
tion of honours or distinction ; he did not seek 
promotion, but was sought out by it He rose 
by means which would have seemed likely to be 
a bar to his rising ; he was promoted for discoun- 
tenancing the vioes of his sovereign, and that 
not in the way of violence or forwardness, which 
might perhaps have suggested his promotion a* 
a means of silencing him, but simply by a firm 
resistance when they came across his own patbt 
In his episcopal position he impressed two 
kings — both men of profligate morals, and of 
a creed different from his own — by the perfect 
simplicity and uprightness of his character* 
With an earnestness ' like a man inspired ' he 
urged repentance on the dying Charles; ha 
remonstrated with James again and again, 
boldly, yet respectfully, and patiently endured 
his displeasure. He was neither uplifted by 
popularity nor dejected by the loss of it 
When, for conscience sake, he had resigned 
rank and wealth, and had submitted to the 
severance of the ties which bound him to his 
flock, the same singleheartedness continued tt 
be his characteristic He kept aloof from the 
zealots who mixed up with their cause other; 
considerations than those for which he had 
embraced it ; he opposed their mistaken mea- 
sures ; and, in the consciousness of his own 
rectitude, he was content to bear their inso- 
lance and scorn. Towards Charles at Win- 
chester, and on his deathbed — towards William 
at the Hague — towards the brutal Kirke-*- 
towards James during the blody scenes of 
1685 and in the changeful days of 1688— he 
bore himself with uniform courage in the dis- 
charge of his duty. Over his grave it might 
have been said as truly as over that of Knox, 
( Here lies he that never feared the face of man f 
How vast was the contrast in all things else I 

Many good people are ready to cry out 
against any criticism on the intellectual quali- 
ties of a holy man. To us this seems to indi- 
cate not a true admiration of the saintly cha- 
racter, but a distrust of its value. Surely, if 
we had a thorough appreciation of sanctity, 
we should think it a sufficient title to reverence, 
without claiming for the professor of it other 
gifts to which he had no pretensions. When, 
therefore, Mr. Macaulay tells us (vol. i. p. 632) 
that Ken's 'intellect was indeed darkeeed by 
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many superstitions and prejudices; but his 
moral character, when impartially reviewed, sua* 
tains a comparison with any in ecclesiastical his- 
troy, and seems to approach, as near as human 
infirmity permits, to the ideal perfection of 
Christian virtue ' — we do not care to dispute 
the justice of the first clause in the sentence, 
ooming as it does from a writer who would 
probably be ready to pass the same censure 
on many of the most venerable among his own 
contemporaries. On the contrary, we look 
upon it as giving a higher value to the striking 
eulogium which follows; and the more be- 
cause we must regard Mr. Macaulay's estimate 
of his personal impartiality as nothing better 
than an amusing delusion. 

The Bishop's writings are chiefly valuable 
as illustrations of his character and history. 
During his lifetime he made hardly any pre- 
tensions to authorship. The only works 
which be sent forth were composed in the dis- 
charge of his duty towards those committed 
to his care — not for the purpose of * showing 
himself to the world.' The peculiar bent of 
his mind appears remarkably in his exposition 
of the Catechism. It is appropriately en- 
titled * The Practice of Divine Love :' the 
object is not to give a formal statement of the 
Church's doctrines, but to turn them all into 
prayer and praise. In this and in his other 
devotional writings we may trace many re- 
membrances of earlier prayers — derived, pro- 
bably, through our own Andrews and Laud, 
from the Fathers of the Church and the an- 
cient liturgies ; but Ken has shed over all his 
own spirit of tenderness and lorn A general 
characteristic of his writings is the union of a 
high religious standard with a compassionate 
and experienced allowance for the frailty by 
which it is too likely that the attainment of such 
a standard may be hindered*. In the holiness 
which he prescribed and practised there was 
nothing forbidding. His life was ascetic ; but 
we are told that * his temper was lively and 
cheerful,* and his conversation ' very facetious 
and entertaining.'— (Hawkins, in Prose Works, 

If there was any vanity in the good man's 
heart, it would seem to have been on the sub- 
ject of his poetical skill. He expresses, indeed, 
a belief that his verses are open to the assaults 
of criticism ; but he must have thought some- 
thing of them, for he left them for publication, 
and they fill four thick volumes. The contrast 
is strange and surprising between the dear, 
free, harmonious flow of his prose, aad the 
barbarous, cramped, pedantic language, the 
harsh dissonance, ike extravagant conceits, 
which disfigure the great mass of his verses. 
Mr. Anderctcm has tried the ingenious experi- 
ment of -reducing some passages from metre 
to prose, and no doubt they gain cousidetaWy ; 



but there is no getting over the foot that these 
four volumes are altogether a mistake. Mc 
Bowles traces this to the influence of Cowley, 
whose * Davideis ' was evidently the model of 
the ' Edmund,' as his odes were of the lyrical 
pieces: — 

^ ' Ken's faults in poetry arose from his rejecting 
his own feelings of simplicity and nature, and 
proposing to * him self a model of false imagery 
and affected diction. Always intent on this arti* 
ficial model, he sacrificed his native good sense ; 
turned from what is simple, sublime, and pathetic ; 
shut his eyes to all that is most interesting in 
rural scenery and external nature ; and even in 
addressing Heaven under the intense feelings of 
devotion, appears affected and artificial. ... If 
he had only followed his own native feelings, he 
would have been an interesting, if not pathetic 
or sublime, poet' — Bowles, ii. 300. 

The most interesting of the poems are those 
which relate to the author himself such aa 
the one in which he draws a parallel between 
his own history and that of St Gregory of 
Nazianzen, and the 'Anodynes of PauV 
which are peculiarly touching, as having been 
the actual means of soothing the acute bodily 
sufferings of his later years, when he was com- 
pelled to abandon study and seek relief in the 
cultivation of poetry and music. 

On the great question of Ken's life — that 
of the oath of allegiance — opinions have been 
and will be divided. To us it appears 
that the Scriptural precept of obedience to 
* the powers that be ' dispenses with the neces- 
sity of inquiring into the original right of an 
existing Government ; that the only question 
is, whether the Government have that amount 
of establishment and security which will 
justify us in regarding it as properly beings 
When a doctrine resembling this was advanced 
by Sherlock and others after the Revolution* 
Kettlewell asked, by way of objection, ' How 
much time, and how much quietness, roustgo 
to settlement !' ( Works, vol. ii. p. 266.) We 
should reply that there is the very difficulty of 
the case — but that it is a difficulty which must 
be faced ; that the answer, where it is required, 
must be made by every man for himself, on a 
conscientious review of all the circumstanees 
which he is able to include in his considera- 
tion. Ken made no scruple of submitting:, or 
even adhering, to the government of William 
and Mary. But he thought that the new 
oath which was tendered to him was incom- 
patible with that which he had sworn before ; 
and with such a man, those very reasons of 
temporal advantage which would have influ- 
enced many to comply had exactly the oppo- 
site effect. How striking were his words to 
Hooper : * Should I be persuaded to comply, 
and after see reason to repent, you would 
make me the most miserable man in the 
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world P With such a feeling, undoubtedly he 
did well to decline the oath ; and, while we 
think that his scruples were mistaken, we re- 
joice that he declined it, and that he was not 
alone in that sacrifice of everything to con- 
science. 

But he never condemned others for the 
compliance which he was himself unable to 
make. He kept aloof from M political in- 
trigues. Through misapprehensions, misrepre- 
sentations, and obloquy on both sides, he held 
on his wise, moderate, and straightforward 
course, seeking the peace of the Church, and 
finding in the exercises of a holy life support 
and comfort throughout all his troubles. We 
are well pleased in quoting these words from 
Mr. Anderdon : — 

4 If at any time men of tender consciences, in 
their aspirations after some ideal perfection, be 
tempted to awerve from their obedience to the 
Church of England, let them study the writings 
of humble, simple-hearted, stedfast Bishop Ken 
—(stedfast, because humble and simple-hearted) 
--and they will find solid arguments to preserve 
them from « widening her deplorable divisions," 
and inspire them with his own firm resolves to 
44 continue stedfast in her bosom, and improve all 
those helps to true piety, all those means of grace, 
all those incentives to the love of God," which 
He has mercifully afforded to them in her com- 
munion.' 

It has been supposed by many that Ken 
was the original of Dryden's Good Parson, and 
we think the conjecture very probable. For 
not only is the 'parson' described as holding 
the opinions of the Nonjurors— a party from 
which no one was so likely as Ken to be chosen 
as a model ;— not only do the general charac- 
teristics agree with those of the Bishop— but 
there seems to be a more particular reference 
to him m the description of the parson as a 
writer of hymns. We cannot quite make up 
our minds as to the bearing on this question 
of two letters in the Pepys Correspondence 
(vol ii. pp. 254, 5), which were not published 
when Mr. Bowles wrote, and have escaped the 
notoce of the later biographers. Dryden writes 
to Pepys (July 14, 1699), thanking him for 
having directed his attention to Chaucer's 
Parson,' and enclosing his own imitation. 
The Secretary replies, 4 hoping from this copy 
of one good parson to fancy some amends 
made for the hourly offence I bear with from 
the sight of so many lewd originals.' On the 
one hand, it may be said that neither of the 
writers alludes to Ken ; on the other, it may 
be plausibly argued that the allusion to him 
may have been understood between them; 
that Pepys, in speaking of the poem as the 
* copy of one good parson,' may mean that it 
was a portrait from the life; that he may 
not only have pointed out the passage of 



Chaucer to the poet, but may have suggested 
that it should be adapted to the character of 
his old shipmate. 

There are also, we think, among Dryden's 
lines some other hardly mistakeable allusions 
to the peculiar history of the Bishop. At all 
events our readers will not be sorry that we 
conclude with some of these beautiful couplets. 
Possibly, in these days, they may even be new 
to some of our younger friends : — 

4 A parish priest was of the pilgrim train ; 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. 
Of sixty years he seemed, and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he lived too fast : 
Refined himself to soul, to curb the sense, 
And made almost a sin of abstinence. 
Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 
But such a face as promised him sincere; 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see, 
But sweet regards and pleasing sanctity. 
And of I with holy hymns he charmed (heir ears, 
A musk more melodious than the spheres : 
For David left him, when he went to rest, 
His lyre ; and after him he sang the best 
The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered ; 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared. 
His preaching much, but more his practice 

wrought, 
A living sermon of the truths he taught 
' Such was the saint, who shone with every 
grace, 
Reflecting Moses-like, his Maker's face : 
God saw his image lively was expressed, 
And his own work, as in Creation, blessed; 
The Tempter saw him too with envious eye, 
And, as on Job, demanded leave to try. 
* He took the time when Richard was de- 
posed, 
And high and low with happy Harry closed. 
This Prince, though great in arms, the priest 

withstood ; 
Near tho' he was, yet not the next in blood. 
He joined not in their choice — because he 

knew 
Worse might, and often did, from change 

ensue ; 
Much to himself he thought, but little spoke, 
And, undeprived, his benefice forsook. 
'With what he begged his brethren he 
relieved, 
And gave the charities himself received ; 
Gave while he taught; and edified the more 
Because he showed 't was easy to be poor.' 



Art. HI.— 1. The Church and her Accuser 
in the far North. By Investigator. Glas- 
gow, 1850. 

2. Notes on the Construction of Sheepfold*. 
By John Ruskin, MA. , 1851. 



Whin a sect has been long seated in one 
country, or when a nation has wholly or yety 
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generally adopted peculiar dogmas with the 
ardour of sectarianism, it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the effects produced by the 
peculiar religious doctrines, and those "which 
may result from national and local character ; 
and this is doubly difficult where the creed and 
climate are congenial — where the people have 
embraced a faith so suited to their disposition 
that it would seem as if that suitableness must 
have been the cause of the choice. 

Want of sun and want of animal spirits go 
naturally enough together, and it is not unna- 
tural (as poor human nature is) that the man 
of dull spirits should think the lively something 
worse than frivolous. There is no church or 
Sect which in so many words denounces gaiety 
Of temper, face, and conversation, as unholy ; 
but some religious bodies take so despairing a 
view of the position of man, that any show of 
lightheadedness is in fact considered as rash 
and daring profanity. According to them, 
this beautiful world is not given to be enjoy- 
ed. It is scarcely even a scene of trial. The 
dread sentence has already passed, and the 
immense majority are irrevocably doomed to 
an eternity the knowledge of which makes 
cheerfulness insanity. But for the other part 
— the minority — who are as confident of their 
own acceptance as of the condemnation of the 
multitude — bow feres it with their present 
feelings and character f It might seem that 
in them we should find, not indeed absolute 
vulgar hilarity, but a perfect and sublime 
serenity, removed far out of the reach of the 
petty vexations, the jealousies, and heartburn- 
ings of the world. We might expect at least 
forbearance, pity, charity, mercy. But shall 
we presume to test their sincerity by the exist- 
ence of these feelings ? The whole question 
is of course regarding an inward consciousness 
of a divine revelation, or afflatus. Shall we 
test the presence of that consciousness by each 
man's conduct? Shall we know it by his 
.works ? It is an easy way to dispose of such 
questions to say that he who does not live up 
to his profession is dishonest — to brand the 
man who boasts an individual assurance of 
salvation and is yet uncharitable, grasping, 
worldly, as a mere pretender. But he who 
has studied human nature in the page of old 
experience, knows that in all ages there have 
been those who began by deceiving themselves. 
He will admit that the thorough spiritual cheat 
— the Tartuffe — is only one shape, and not 
the most common, in which we see profession 
and practice at variance. 

We are told, indeed, by the spiritual ana- 
tomists of those sects that speak familiarly of 
the most dread names and subjects, that what 
is ' born in ' on the soul touching its future 
state cannot be false — that the acceptance of 
God's elect is declared to themselves in plain 



language. They leave out of view the dis- 
turbing forces. They choose to discount 
vanity, spiritual pride, the self-conceit of 
ignorance, the tricks of an over-excited imagi- 
nation, the madness which prompted the 
mountebank Huntington to write himself S.S. 
{sinner saved), and which told the heavenly- 
minded Cowper of nothing but sure damna- 
tion. 

To arrogate an exclusive favour with God is 
no new thing, nor confined to any country or 
sect It is as old and universal as enthusiasm 
and human presumption. Always and every- 
where there have been men who went up into 
the Temple and thanked God they were ' not 
as other men are.' But it is a subject which 
we think it useful to bring before our readers 
from time to time, as new pretenders spring up 
to monopolize all godliness, and take Heaven 
by storm. We feel that the Quarterly Review 
can do so without being suspected of sneering 
at genuine religion, in any shape. 

(That we take our modern instances from 
distant and obscure places — that we select our 
quarry from the outlying herd round the 
skirts of our manor — is for very obvious 
reasons, and God knows from no want of game 
nearer home. Merely premising then, that 
with change of names the story of superstition 
and spiritual pride may be told of any county 
from Kent to Cornwall — from the Land's End 
to John o' Groat's — we for the present cull 
our specimens from ' the for North.' 

The northern division of our island has long 
been noted for a high-strained religious pro- 
fession, and a claim of more than ordinary 
* seriousness ;' nor do any parts of Scotland 
exceed in this respect the Isle of Skye, or the 
wilder tracts of the peninsula beyond the 
Moray Firth. In morals and conduct and 
general intelligence, the natives of those coun- 
tries do not differ materially from their neigh- 
bours. They are of both languages — for the 
peculiarity we are to notice is independent of 
race. It affects the Celt and the Teuton alike. 
The population of those two districts has been 
for a long time distinguished for a transcen- 
dental Calvinism, or, as they prefer to say, for 
ultra-evangelical tenets. There, perhaps more 
than elsewhere in Britain, is extant the spirit 
of the old Puritan, his presumptuous self- 
esteem, his hatred of prelacy, liturgies, Eras- 
tianism, and everything differing from himself. 
Some of his better qualities are there also ; and 
faith as strong, piety as fervent, as entire sub- 
mission to the Divine will, may be (bund in 
many of those modern Highlanders, as warmed 
the breasts of John Bunvan and Rutherford. 

Like other people of cold climate and na- 
ture, they love the excitement of long and 
vehement preaching, and are capable of being 
roused by it to a dangerous frenzy venting 
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itself in scenes only short of the dreadful 
American revivals. But like their Puritan 
prototypes, while thus seeking the stimulants 
of spiritual exercises, they profess to distrust 
and despise all secular learning {head know- 
ledge is their terra), however dedicated to 
pious uses. Ordination of any sort has no 
value in their eyes, and thus the clever, talking, 
ranting, uneducated layman who possesses the 
4 £ift of prayer' and has Scripture phrases on 
his tongue, is more acceptable with them in 
their * fellowship-meetings' than the sober ec- 
clesiastic who would try to instruct before 
exciting. This religious society has another 
curious feature. Its individual members not 
only think themselves entitled to assert gene- 
rally their own acceptance with the Deity; 
but they measure with great minuteness their 
several degrees of progress in spiritual attain- 
ments ; and take rank acccoding to the indi- 
cations of Divine favour — according to the 
success of appeals to God — of struggles with 
the Devil ; to use their own language, accord- 
ing to their * experiences.' Each man is Lis 
own judge, and — what is more remarkable — 
the society in which he moves admits his 
judgment of himself. The self-constituted 
leaders of these religionists are known by the 
appellation of * the Men,' and they distinguish 
themselves by a particular dress. In Skye 
they wear, even in church and at the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, red, striped, or blue 
woollen night-caps — the colours marking dif- 
ferent degrees of godliness ; in Caithness their 
dress is a cloak, with a peculiar handkerchief 
tied over the head. 

For the curious in this branch of natural 
history, we add such particulars of * the Men' 
as we have been able to gather by diligent 
inquiry from 4 sure hands.' Their habitat 
extends from Carrbridge, where the great 
Highland road plunges from the moorlands of 
Strathdern into the valley of the Spey, all 
along the north-eastern coast, quite rouud to 
Cape Wrath. Sutherland they pervade 
wholly. They are not so strong on the west- 
ern coast of Ross as on the east side ; and 
are not known in Lochaber, Glengarry, Moi- 
dart, or Arisaig, unless at Kilmallie of late. 
On the mainland fronting Skye, and we believe 
among the Saxon-speaking population of that 
island itself, they are pretty numerous under 
the name of 'Professors.' The cloak which 
| the Men' wear in Caithness and Sutherland 
is considered apostolical : it formed part of the 
costume of St Paul, who left his ' cloak' at 
Troas. It is of dark colour ; generally of cam- 
let They never lay it aside in the heat of 
summer. We have not learned the authority 
for their various head-gear. It would seem 
that from whatever colour commencing, it cul- 
minates into white. The colours, whether in 



spots or Btrines, are, we presume, symbolical of 
some partial remainder of human frailty — of 
the stains of earth ; and it is only where all 
traces of the world are washed out that a 
handkerchief of unmixed white is blazoned. 
Alexander Gair, a catechist of very eminent 
sanctity, never appears in church or meeting 
without a pure white napkin tied over his head, 
with the ends hanging down. 

We learn somewhat of the workings of this 
singular society in Caithness from the very in- 
teresting and clever pamphlet of Investigator. 
It is understood to be the production of a most 
respectable clergyman of the established 
church of Scotland — a native of* the far North/ 
though now beneficed in a more genial region. 
It is written indeed for controversial purpose 
— in which we take no concern — but its facte 
have never been disputed ; many of them 
we have ourselves verified ; and the extracts 
and details which we select from it may be 
received with entire confidence. 

Our author first introduces us to ' the Men* 
of a parish in Caithness, met in council at nine 
at night, to criticise the service "of the Com- 
munion which had just taken place. One, a 
watchmaker, objected to an officiating minister 
who had spoken of ' Christ suffering a tempo- 
rary hell for his people.' 4 Temporary,' he 
maintained, meant * trifling,' and so to speak 
of the Saviour's suffering was damnable doc- 
trine. His authority was great, and the others 
concurred. The meeting sent a deputation to. 
the manse, announcing their pleasure that the 
offending minister, who was to preach next 
morning, should be superseded ; or otherwise 
that another and more popular should be set 
to preach from a tent (or wooden booth) near 
the church door. After long consultation and 
hesitation, the poor parish minister was com- 
pelled to submit, and to adopt the latter 
alternative. The approved orator uplifted his 
voice in the tent just as the bell had * rung in, 9 
and the congregation speedily rushed from the 
church to hear him, leaving the man of 
unsound doctrine, who did not know that 
' temporary' meant * trifling,' to address empty 
pews — (pp. 19, 22). 

The following passage refers to another 
gathering for a Communion in Caithness. 

* The English attendance was large io itaalQ 
though it seemed small when oompared with the 
vast multitude of Gaelic-speaking Celts, which 
covered a large space of what was called the hill 
of Latheron, where the whole of the service* of 
the sacramental Sabbath, including the dispensa- 
tion of the elements, took place under the open 
canopy of heaven. Prom what I have been told, 
I am inclined to believe that this was emphati- 
cally the occasion* as it was styled, not for 
Intheron merely, but for a very wide district of 
the North;-- p. 22. 
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The service began about half-past eleven. 
The preacher was very popular. The initia- 
tory or ' action sermon/ delivered from a tent, 
lasted two hours and a half. To this suc- 
ceeded an hour of ' fencing the tables,' wound 
up with awful threats against unworthy com- 
municants. 

'The effect speedily became manifest. Not 
an individual approached the table, which had 
been empty during the whole of the preliminary 
exercises. A few verses were sang, and a short 
address of some ten or fifteen minutes was 
'uttered, in which the communicants were invited 
to come forward, but were at the same time 
given to understand that they had much better 
stay away. Another psalm followed, with the 
name result as before. Then came a fresh 
* address, like the former one, to which there suc- 
ceeded a little more singing; and so on, till it 
was long past four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
yet no one had taken his seat at the first table ! 
At last a commotion might be discerned in one 
part of the crowd. It was soon discovered to 
have its origin in the very slow, and indeed 
scarcely perceptible progress towards the com- 
munion-table of two or three of Me Afen, habited 
in their universally-recognised uniform of a cam- 
let cloak and a spotted cotton pocket-handkerchief 
tied over the head. Onward they came, with 
half-closed eyes, and faces bent towards the 
ground. Their footsteps were tracked by male 
and female votaries, and the table was full. 
From that time till the termination of the service, 
about half-past eight o'clock in the evening, all 
went on quietly. The number of the table 
services seldom exceeded three or four, as not a 
tithe of the congregation ever dreamt of commu- 
nicating. Last of all came the concluding 
address. The people dispersed— not to retire to 
their own homes for the night, but to take a little 
(occasionally, in truth, not a little) refreshment, 
before repairing to a meeting presided over by 
the Men, in which the proceedings of the day 
were discussed till long past midnight' — p. 24. 

Another authority, perfectly well informed, 
1olla us, — 

' The most remarkable feature in the proceed- 
ings of the Men is the meeting on Sabbath 
evening after the service in church is done. At 
those meetings great numbers of people congre- 
gate, young and old, male and female. The 
prayers and addresses are of an extraordinary 
and. highly exciting kind, and are prolonged far 
into morning. It is too well known that much 
immorality is the consequence of such stimulants. 
Not a few young people of both sexes, of light 
and thoughtless character, frequent those meet- 
ings for no good purpose ; and the scenes exhi- 
bited are frequently exceedingly derogatory to 
religion.' 

For the relation established between the 
pastor and the flock, take Investigator's de- 
scription of one of the days of preparation for 
the Communion. 



1 The grand day of a communion week in a 
Highland parish was neither the Sabbath, nor 
the Fast day, nor the Saturday, nor the Monday, 
but the day of the Men— the Friday. And I 
know few things so well calculated to enable a 
Lowlander to understand the true state of the 
Church in the northern counties during the Ten 
Years? Conflict? and the preceding half century, 
as a short and simple detail of the incidents of a 
Communion Friday in the parish of Latheron, 
to which, as I have hinted, the people of most of 
the other Gaelic parishes looked, as in respect 
of Sacramental proceedings, the model of all that 
was good. 

4 Permit me then, to describe to you a scene 
which was of very frequent occurrence on the 
hill of Latheron, at the noon of the Friday pre- 
ceding the Summer Communion. There is an 
assembly of some thousands of Highlanders 
seated in front of the large wooden erection 
which is called the preaching tent You remark, 
in the distance, travelling towards the place of 
meeting, three ministers, who are engaged in 
earnest conversation. If you were to join their 
party, you would hear A say to B : — " Now, as 
you are to preside to-day, I hope you will make 
a point of not asking X to speak, for he has not 
been in any church since the last Communion 
which he attended, and that is about six months 
ago; I know he is to be at the meeting this 
forenoon, in order that he may have an opportu- 
nity of denouncing myself and my neighbour, as 
he did this time last Vear." " Well, as to him" 
—(you would find C exclaim)—** I don't mind 
so much, because I believe him to be a pious 
man upon the whole, though he never goes to 
church ; but Y is to be there, whom I trust you 
will not think of inviting, as he is getting quite 
notorious for love to the bottle, and our Session 
had almost been compelled to inquire into his 
character in consequence of some dreadful stories 
that were abroad as to his licentious conduct ; 
but we contrived to avoid poshing on the inves- 
tigation, as we knew that all the pious people 
had such a warm regard for him that our taking 
up the case would have been almost universally 
ascribed to a desire of exposing the failings of 
the saints.'' «* Ah P Mr. B. would reply, " don't 
speak in that way, or I shall have no leeberty 
at the meeting; they are both men of great 
experience, and are of such tender consciences 
that, though they regularly appear at all the 
communion times, they have not gone to the 
table for several years; we have no communi- 
cants who can equal them in utterance, and, if I 
preside, I cannot but call upon them, so one of 
you had better take my place.'' M No, no," A 
and C would instantaneously respond, "you 
must have your usual post, the people all expect 
it, and now that we have told you our opinions, 
you must act for yourself." The conversation 
having ceased as the speakers approached the 
tent, you would see them enter, and B would 
commence the services with a few verses of a 
psalm, and a prayer in which there were many 
marked petitions that there might be great 

* This means the long straggle shoot Patronage, 
which ended in the disruption of 1843— Ike gnat 
schism of the Free Kirk. 
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leeberiy that day, and that no one might be pre- 
vented by the fear of man from speaking what 
he felt At the conclusion of the prayer, he 
would address a few sentences to the congre- 
gated multitudes, and would beg that if any of 
them had any case of conscience which he would 
like resolvea, it should now be stated to the 
meeting, when some brother would endeavour 
to remove his difficulty. This request would 
bring up a person of very sombre aspect, in a 
distant part of the crowd, who would say that 
he had been much troubled to discover the marks 
of grace. The presiding minister, our friend B, 
would highly commend this question; would 
express his persuasion that there were only two 
or three there that ought to venture to speak to 
it, and would call upon a man sitting in front of 
the tent to give his opinion. He, instead of. 
rising, would hide his face in his hands, and bow 
down his head towards the ground, exhibiting 
increased symptoms of unwillingness to speak, 
at each repetition of the request that he would 
let them have his mind. At length he would be 
abandoned to silence, and the same process, with 
the same result, would be gone through in the 
cases of two or three others. "Ah! my dear 
friends," B would exclaim, "see how humble some 
poor creatures are when asked to speak at a meet- 
ing ; there is many a carnal professor would give 
me half a crown if I would ask him !" It would 
seem to you that there was to be no lay oratory 
— but you would soon discover the contrary. B 
would look towards a person in the costume of 
The Men, and would beg of your acquaintance 
X to give the people his mind. Amidst the 
breathless silence and intense anxiety of the 
multitude, X would rise and declare that a word 
had been sent to him which he could not but 
speak, and it was, that whatever might be the 
marks of grace, none were to be found " in those 
big parish ministers*' — (B was not a parish 
minister, but A and C were) — " who fed them- 
selves and not the flock — those idle shepherds 
into whose flock the true sheep would not 
enter" — (he himself held a meeting in opposition 
to his parish minister, during the hours of public 
worship, every Sabbath, and many of his hearers 
were now around) — " those carnal worldlings, 
who, unlike the Apostles, wore boots," — (deep 
groans from the old women) — M and travelled in 
gigs !" (expressions of horror in every part of the 
meeting, all eyes being directed towards the tent 
in which A and C were seated). As soon as X 
had finished, B would invite Y to speak to the 
question, and you would see before you another 
of The Men, with a countenance on which sen- 
suality and fanaticism had alike imprinted their 
broadest marks. He would begin by pointing to 
B (with whom he was exceedingly intimate), 
and protesting that u but for Jehoshaphat they 
should not have seen his face that day ? — As for 
the marks of grace, many ministers nowadays did 
not know what grace was — it was all dry, hard 
morality with them — and they would cast out, 
if they could, a true child of Uod, and lay false 
accusations at his door, because he was a witness 
against their legal preaching. O ye devils !" — 
(at the full pitch of his voice) — " ye cannot make 
me silent ; 1 will lift a testimony against you in 
this meeting, and will warn the simple lest they 



fall into your snares. 9 ' Loud and long was the 
declamation which followed; and when it was 
concluded, B would sum up what had been 
spoken in a lengthened address, which was much 
more gratifying to The Men than to the minis, 
ters ; and after prayers had been offered up by 
various persons in the congregation, who did not 
fail to drive home the nails entered by X and Y, 
the multitude dispersed, animated by a joy to 
which A and C alone were strangers.' — p. 26. 

To this the author appends a note showing 
how now, as of old, the leaders of the Con- 
gregation vent their coarsest insults in that 
which they impiously call the prayer. 'I 
have heard,' he says, * of a case in which a 
minister was compelled to listen to a petition 
by one of his hearers at a congregational 
meeting, praying that it might be revealed to 
the people tor which of their sins God had 
allowed him to be their pastor' (p. 29). 

It is not at church only that *the Men* 
exhibit their costume and their solemn visages. 
In their peculiar garb they wander about 
among the country-people, repaying their 
entertainment by praying and expounding 
after their own manner — free from 'head 
learning.' But the chief scenes of their activity 
and glory are the * fellowship meetings,' where 
crowds are drawn together, professing to com- 
pare their 4 experiences/ These are the great 
schools for extempore preaching, praying, and 
prophesying; and, as they love to call it, 
'speaking to the question.' Scripture lan- 
guage is applied to common things in most 
grotesque fashion, which does not to them 
seem either ridiculous or blasphemous. The 
great object is excitement Whatever other 
effects they produce, these fellowship meet- 
ings are abundantly productive of spiritual 
pride. 

The following paragraph gives us Investi- 
gator's view of the origin of the state of things 
we have been illustrating. Shrewd as he is, 
it will be pretty evident that he sees but half 
the cause : — 

4 The Men, I believe, are indebted for the 
commencement of their dynasty, to that defi- 
ciency of pastoral superintendence which, till 
a very recent date, was universally admitted to 
exist in the Highlands, — to the long-continued 
dearness of the Gaelic Bible— and to the igno- 
rance of the uneducated Highlanders. It was 
but little instruction that the minister of a 
Northern parish could supply to his parishioners, 
when they were living at a distance of ten or 
twelve miles from his church, and were scattered 
over a tract of country which, in the south, 
would have comprehended the greater part of 
a whole Presbytery. Hence arose the demand 
for catechists, to supplement, as it was pre- 
tended, the acknowledged lack of spiritual 
guides to the people. Persons were appointed 
to this office, and were commissioned to hold 
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meetings for prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures in those hamlets which were so far 
removed from the parish church as to render it im- 
possible for their inhabitants to wait upon the 
services of the sanctuary. The book which was 
handed to these individuals as the Bible was not 
the Gaelic but the English version ; the former 
work being much more expensive than the latter, 
and Highlanders in the humbler ranks of life be- 
ing unable to read in their native language. The 
catechists speedily discovered that their readings 
were vastly more relished by the imaginative and 
superstitious Celts when a few grains of enthu- 
siasm and extravagance were added to what 
seemed to them the cold and constrained " letter 
of the Word." Accordingly, in translating from 
the English version which they held in their 
hands, they gradually deviated farther and farther 
from the literal meaning of the Scriptural expres- 
sions, till at length they might be said to u teach 
for doctrines the commandments of men ;" since, 
instead of giving the Gaelic equivalents to the 
terms in the English Bible, they read out to their 
hearers, as the Word of the Lord, what was the 
concoction of their own wild and wayward fancy. 
In thus acting, they were safe from detection by 
the people, for they could not read for them- 
selves, and knew nothing of the Scriptures ex- 
cept what they learned from their catechists. 
The transition was easy from reading and pray- 
ing to expounding in public, and it was un- 
scrupulously made. The catechists became lay 
preachers and had regular meetings for the dis- 
play of their oratorical powers at the ordinary 
hours for Divine service. Abandoning all those 
restraints which information and intelligence im- 
pose upon expounders of Scripture, they indulged 
m fantastic declamation, which charmed the semi- 
savage peasantry of the North, and made them 
crowd to their meetings, instead of attending at 
the parish churches. The consequences were 
what might have been anticipated. The cate- 
chists increased in number and importance. 
Some assumed the office from a regard to the 
respect and renown, and even reverence, with 
which its possessors were rewarded by the peo- 
ple. Others took it up with a view to the tem- 
poral profit which it secured in the shape of gifts 
of various kinds. Not a few became catechists 
that they might escape being craftsmen. And 
eases were of frequent occurrence, in which there 
could be no doubt that the motive was the same 
with that which prompts licentious hypocrites to 
go forth after their prey, clad in a long and 
closely-drawn cloak of seeming sanctity. The 
ministers were alarmed by all this, and offered 
some show of resistance. They were instantly 
calumniated as heterodox, ungodly, &c. &c.'— 
p. 30. 

Our author is naturally indignant at the 
state of thraldom under which his brethren of 
the ministry, as well as their flocks, were re- 
duced by those self-elected teachers ; but we 
think his indignation carries him too far. He 
may justly call The Men ignorant — pre- 
sumptuous — spiritual tyrants— even ' artful 
fanatics' (p. 82) ; but when he brands them 
as a body, as 4 liars' (p. 82), sneers at the 



want of* veracity, sobriety, and chastity of The 
Men in general' (p. 69); speaks of ' the beset- 
ting sin of impurity, in which many of them 
are known to wallow' (p. 32), and their pub- 
lic conviction of which sin scarcely injures 
their popularity ; we are convinced that his 
zeal misleads him. It is scarcely possible that 
a population not generally depraved or de- ) 
graded (like the anabaptists of old) should 
continue to yield allegiance in spiritual mat- 
ters to sanctimonious profligates careless of 
disguising their crimes, or to vicious hypo- 
crites, when their hypocrisy and real vice are 
exposed. That may happen in special cases ; 
but, in general, the successful Tartuffe must 
affect morality as well as unction. 

In examining the feelings and motives of 
these Men, it would be unjust to pass over evi- 
dence afforded by one of themselves. Alexan- 
der Campbell, a crofter in poor but not un- 
comfortable circumstances, in the island of 
Luing, was a leading Man in the north of Ar- 
gyleshire, in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. His reputation for sanctity was very 
high, and the people of his district ' regarded 
his sayings as dictated by positive inspiration.' 
He himself does not assert so much, but he 
nevertheless has thought it his duty to leave 
4 a dying testimony of what God has done for 
his soul,' as well as a record of his acts and 
opinions, for the guidance of posterity. While 
yet alive he had put forth ( 4 Printed for the 
Author,' Glasgow, 1826) 4 The Dying Testi- 
mony of Alexander Campbell, late tenant in 
Kilchattan, parish of Luing* — leaving a blank 
for the date of his death, which in the copy we 
have used is filled in — 9th November, 1829. 
Alexander's style and grammar are very bad 
— perhaps English was not his native lan- 
guage^ — and it is not always easy to gather his 
precise meaning. He does not propose to 
write a history of his life, but we gather a few 
of its events in passing. 

* I was born August the 10th, or thereabouts, 
1751, of honest parents, John Campbell and 
Margaret Campbell, of the family of Calder, 
tenants in the town and parish of Kilchattan, 
Luing. And as the word of God saith, Watch 
therefore, for ye know not what hour your Lord 
doth come, Matt xxiv. 42. In time past I was a 
cross boy, yet after all it was observed of me that 
I was not given up to play as other children, for 
it was observed of me also that, when other 
children would be breaking the Lord's Day in 
playing, I would be musing, of praising as it were 
of religion way, and they would in a mocking 
way say to me, "Put on the preaching eyes 
now ;" for ever since I was a boy I had pangs of 
spirit and conviction, that pricked my heart and 
conscience what to do, that I would be rolling 
myself in bed, as these were pricked in heart. 
Acts ii. 37, that pressed and tormented me to feel 
such blasphemous injections against God, feeling 
myself at enmity to him, Rom. viiL 7 
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4 1 strewed my hand by plastering the wall of 
the house, and I went to a physician to see if he 
could do anything for my hand, but it was for the 
worse, as the woman in the Scriptures, who had 
the bloody issue, that suffered many things of 
many physicians, but was nothing the better, but 
rather worse, Mark v. 25, 26 ; so it was my case 
also, and my nature was to be avenged on the 
( apothecary's clerk that gave me the medicines, 
for I was exceedingly the worse of them ever 
after, for these forty-seven years ago I have been 
troubled with a coldness in my loins, and my head, 
and whole body, that I could not be kept warm 
by clothes : when I would warm my one side at 
the fire the other would be cold ; so that I may 
say, In thy cold who can stand ? — Psalm cxlvii. 
17. I was for being avenged on the apothecary's 
clerk, Malcolm M'Vicar, Baimsnno's shop, Glas- 
gow — but in the mean time this Scripture was 
impressed on my mind to forgive him, and that I 
would heap coals of fire upon his head, Rom. xii. 

19,20,21 

4 As 1 had no rest of conscience, I thought of 
riving a hint of my case to the schoolmaster of 
Cillichattan, parish of Luing, James M'Intyre, he 
being more pious than some others, to see what 
he would say of my case, but he only made a 
sport of me. As soon as I gave him a hint of it, 
he cried on a vain lad, one of my neighbours, 
Duncan Campbell, smith, as he was passing by, 
upon the Lord's Day, to come and get sport of 
me ; therefore I repented that I had given him a 
hint of it ; and as the Scriptures saith, tell it not 
in Gath, lest the uneircumcised triumph, 2 Samuel 
i. 20. Cast not your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet and turn again 
and rend you ; Matt. vii. 6. When the vain lad 
came in, then he told him of my case, and he 
made sport of me also. — I went to Mr. John 
Smith, the minister of the parish, to see what he 
would say to my case. He told me only to re- 
member my Creator, that was all he said of my 
case. An old woman could have given me the 
same answer if I had given her a hint of my case 
as I did to him ; she would say remember thy 
Creator also. — But there was none in the country 
could suit my case of conscience, and that I 
could rely upon, that would show me the marks 
of the people of God, but only a pious blind man 
that was ordered to go through the parish to ex- 
amine the people by questions; and he said to 
me, that he did not know of any that could 
answer my case of conscience, since there was 
not such a one in the country as the late school- 
master, John Campbell ; that, if he were in the 
country, he would answer my case of conscience. 
Then 1 wrote to him frequently of my case, and 
he answered me exceedingly well, though the 
schoolmaster and the minister could not do it, as 
they had not exercise of conscience as he had.' 

His oare for bis conscience soon turned into 
an eager concern for the soundness of the 
doctrine generally preached to the people. 
' As I came to the light of the workings of 
effectual calling, 1 saw that the ministers did 
not preach of the new-birth, or comfort the 
people of God.' 

He discovered that the ' Established Church 



of Scotland is of popish, Erastian principles. 9 
The ' prelacy of the High Church of England * 
was no better. Patronage seemed to him, at 
first, the root of the evil. He got into trouble 
by protesting against the placing of a minister, 
and he and a small party fixed their protes- 
tation on the church door, each man drmag 
a nail in testimony of his adherence. He was 
charged with the fact and admitted it 'I 
also said that Mr. Donald Cargill excommu- 
nicated Charles the Second, and Dukes, and 
Gen. Dalzel, <fec^ and they did not die a natu- 
ral death. Mr. Campbell of Bsdale said thai 
Cargill did not suffer a natural death neither. 
I said to him— Ye may as well say that Christ 
suffered not a natural death also. 9 Alexander 
and his followers then ' came out from among 
them, and were as sheep without a shepherd.' 
It was not easy to find a sbeepjold constructed 
to his mind. 

<I saw it to be a duty to protest against the 
Established Church of Scotland, that its prin- 
ciples were false — as all tolerated sects are false 
in the principles they hold, in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government ; and though they dtf> 
fered in head from the Erastian Church of Scot- 
land, yet they were joined to it in tail. And they 
are also as other tolerated sects, of other gods, 
evil worship, and therefore we are to take heed 
that we are not ensnared by following them. 
That it was robbing of God's absolute power by 
tolerating King George the Third to the go- 
vernment of Britain, luce Uzziah. So therefore 
I thought I would put in my testimony against 
hearing any of the tolerated sects, as well as 
against the Church of Scotland.' 

For a time Alexander and his companions 
were contented with private meetings, but some 
of them thought they had found what they 
wanted in the sect which calls (or called) itself 
'Reformed Presbyterian,' and he agreed to 
join that body, having first stipulated for 'li- 
berty to reprove their ministers,' which tost 
conceded. 

There was no absolute perfection, however, 
even in the 'Reformed Presbyterians,' and 
Campbell was not a person to submit to any 
compromise of opinion. To abstain from work 
upon the fast-day appointed by the Esta- 
blished Kirk was 'complying with unlawful 
authority,' and their new minister was rebuked 
for advising it. 'When that unlawful war 
commenced between Britain and France, and 
we were called to courts anent being vo- 
lunteers, then we had meetings anent that 
whether it was our duty to go to their courts. 9 
A subject of great discussion amongst them 
was, whether or no it was allowable to hare 
recourse to law in defence of property. This 
was settled by a reference to the constitution 
of their sect, which allowed it in cases of ne- 
cessity. Campbell took up lus testimony agakst 
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their false principle, and again * came out from 
amongst them ;' and from thenceforward was 
not enthralled by any confession of faith, nor 
declaration of adherence to any particular 
church or sect His influence over a wide dis- 
trict seems only to have been increased by 
these crotchets and vagaries ; but in the* peace- 
ful absolutism of his reign there is nothing to 
record. He was reverenced and feared while 
aKve, and canonized afterwards. It is affirmed 
that on the night of his death, some of his fol- 
lowers, looking towards his house, saw his 
soul carried upwards into heaven in a fiery 
chariot. But the authority on which we re- 
cord this carefully adds, that ( many of the 
inhabitants of that district disbelieve it' His 
4 Dying Testimony ' appears to us so curious, 
that we shall transcribe as much as is at all fit 
for publication. Even in what we give, the 
readers of Burns will see sufficient coincidences 
with Holy Willie's Prayer : — 

* I as a dying man leave my testimony against 
those who tolerate all heretical sects, f also 
bear testimony against the Church of England 
for using their prayer book, their worship being 
idolatrous. I bear testimony against the Popish 
Erastian patronising ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. This is a day of gloominess and of 
thick darkness. They are blindfolded by tolera- 
tion of popery, sectarianism, idolatry, and will- 
worship. 

* I as a dying man leave my testimony from 
first to last against the Reformed Presbytery; 
they are false hypocrites, in principles of adher- 
ence to the modern party, who accept of indul- 
gences in as much as that they are allowed to' 
apply to unjust judges. They throw their malitia 
money into one purse with the Church of men ; 
they in case of necessity bow to the image. It 
is evident they are not reformed when they will 
not run any hazard to a constitution according to 
Christ 

* I leave my dying testimony against my bro- 
ther Duncan Campbell, by the flesh, and his wife 
Mary Omey, on account of a quarrel between 
their daughter and my housekeeper, having sum- 
moned her before a justice of the peace, who, 
having heard the case, did not take any steps 
against her. I therefore testify against them for 
not dropping the matter, as I aid all that was in 
my power to do this. There is no agreement 
between the children of the flesh and spirit, as 
Paul said. 

* I leave my testimony, as a dying man, against 
Duncan Clark, in saying that my mother's cow 
was not pushing mine ; he was not present, and 
therefore could not maintain it before judges. 
And my brother took his son who was not come 
to the years, and got him to declare along with 
them They would not allow my house-keeper 
to have the same authority in neighbourhood with 
them, as she was not married ; and that is con- 
trary to the word, Better to be as I am, as Paul 
said. 

4 1 as a dying man leave my testimony against 
Ae letter learned men, that are not taught in the 1 

YOU LYXXTT. 12 



college of Sina and Zion, but in the college o 
Babylon, 2 Cor. iii. 6, Rom. vii 6. They wanted 
to interrupt me by their letter learning, and would 
have me trom the holy covenant, Luke i. 72, and 
from the everlasting covenant, Isaiah xxiv. 5. 

4 1 as a dying man Teave my testimony against 
King George the Third, for tolerating all deno- 
minations in the three kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, to uncleanness of popery, 
and as he himself reigned as a pope in all these 
three kingdoms, that his Churchmen trample un- 
der feet a covenanted land married to the Lord 
to the last posterity, that they will not have Christ 
to reign as head and king of the Church, Isaiah 
ix. 6, 7, and ought to have supremacy all in all, 
Eph. i. 22; Col. i. 18, and not mortal man as 
king of the Church and State, to the ruin of the 
souls and body of the people. 

* I as a dying man leave my testimony against 
paying unlawful tributes and stipend, either in 
civil or ecclesiastical courts, not according to the 
word of God, Confession of Faith, second refor- 
mation covenants, &c., if otherwise they shall re- 
ceive the mark of the beast, Rev. xiii. 17. 

4 1 leave my testimony against covetous heri- 
tors, who oppress the poor tenants by augment- 
ing the rents, as John M< Andrew that was in 
Ardmuddy, that he fell over a rock, and judgment 
came upon him and he died, and Robertson and 
M'Lachlan, surveyors, that caused Lord Bredal- 
ban to augment the land, and oppress the poor, 
and grind the face of the poor tenants. Oppres- 
sion makes a wise man mad, Eccl. vii. 7. And 
it is a double sin of George the Fourth, as in 
his Coronation oath he is bound not to suffer 
the poor to be oppressed, nor had Nehemiah, aa 
he feared God, Neh. v. 7. Suffer not the subject 
to be oppressed, for by mercy and truth iniquity 
is purged ; and by the fear of God men depart 
from evil. 

4 1 as a dying man leave my testimony against 
unequal yoke of marriage, 2 CoL vl 14; 1 Cor. 
vii. 39. 

4 1 leave as a dying man my testimony against 
playactors and pictures, Numb, xxxiii. 52 ; Deut 
xviii. 10-14; Gal. iv. 10. 

4 1 as a dying man leave my testimony against 
dancing schools, as it is the works of the flesh. 

* I aa a dying man leave my testimony against 
the low country, as they are not kind to stran- 
gers. Some unawares have entertained angels, 
Heb. xil 12. 

* I as a dying man leave my testimony against 
women that wear Babylonish garments, that are 
rigged out with stretched out necks, tinkling aa 
they go, Isaiah iii 16-24, &c 

4 1 as a dying man leave my testimony against 
gentlemen ; they altogether break the oonds of 
the relation of the words of God, Jer. v. 5. 

4 1 leave as a dying man my testimony against 
covetous heritors. And the word of God says 
that the labourers should labour no more than 
they are paid for; that poor tenants be obliged 
to go here and there, as the children of Israel 
were obliged to wander hither and thither to 
gather stubble, or else be beaten by the servants 
of Pharaoh. Exod. v. 10-14. That is the very 
way of poor tenants now, by proprietors and fac- 
tors, and laws of the fat lawyers, as the Jews 
•aid, we have a law, John x. 7. N.B. As I could 
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not pay that excessive rent that was laid on the 
place I had, I petitioned Lord Bredalbane, and 
there was a deliverance given me of a cow's grass 
and a house, the factor Craignour. John Camp- 
bell, lawyer at Inverary, would not five it, taken 
as an excuse that the hand of Lord Bredalbane 
was not in the deliverance, tho* it was the same 
when the clerk did it That I was obliged to 
petition him a second time, that his factor, John 
Campbell, would not give me what he ordered, 
as it was not in his own handwriting, but his 
clerks. That his Lordship again gave it under 
his own handwriting, to give me the fourth of the 
place I was in. But John Campbell would not 
give it me unless I would get the certificate of 
the ministers and elders, as he knew that I would 
not ask that, as I came out of the church. I as a 
dying man leave my testimony against John 
Campbell, factor, for his unrighteousness, to put 
me off. I went to a friend, Mr. Peter M'Dougal, 
to see if he would certify me as a neighbour to 
the factor. As my housekeeper was of the same 
principle of religion of myself, she assisted me 
not only in the rent, but in other necessary 
things. 

' las a dying man leave my testimony against 
the tenants and people who give their sons as 
volunteer and malitia, in yielding allegiance to the 
proprietors, king, rulers, and governors, because 
they would be dispossessed if they would not 
grant their sons as soldiers, and break their staff 
of bread so that they are persecuted, so that the 
people do not take it to heart that it is unlawful 
to help the Pope and popish kings. When the 
Pope was put out of power, and popish kings out 
of their thrones, that King George helped them 
to be put on, contrary to thn law and testimony 
and covenants of second reformation. 

4 1 as a dying man leave my testimony against 
the volunteers of Banff, for bragging that they 
stood and learned their exercise in spite of wea- 
ther, was that not blasphemous presumptuous, 
as well as to speak in spite of God. And also 
the Ships that keep their course in spite of wea- 
ther, that presumptuous sin, Psalm xix. 13. 
When God might do as he did to Cora and Abi- 
ram, that the ground was opened and swallowed 
them in a pit 

* I as a dying man leave my testimony against 
men and women to be conformed to tho world 
in having dresses, parasols, vain head sails, as 
vain children have plaiding on the top of sticks 
to the wind, that women should become bairns. 
So that men have whiskers like ruffian soldiers, 
as wild as Ishmael, not like christians as Jacob, 
smooth. 

4 1 as a dying man leave my testimony against 
Quakers, Tabernacle folk, Haldinns, Independ- 
ents, Anabaptists, Antiburghers, Burghers, Cha- 
pells of Ease, Relief, Roman Catholics, Soce- 
nians, Prelacy, Armenians, Deists, Atheists, 
Universalists, New Jerusalemites, Unitarians, 
Methodists, Bareans, Glassites, and all secta- 
rians. 

Alexander Campbell. 

i Secred\ 

4 It is marvellous to the most that I digged my 
grave before I died, as Jacob and Joseph of Arv- 
mathea, Israel could not bury evil men with 



good men, 2 Chron. xxi. 18-20; Jer. xxii. 17-19. 
And I protest that none go in my grave after 
me, if he have not the earnest of this spirit to be 
a child of God as I am, of election sure, Rom. 
viii. 15, 16 ; 2 Peter L 10, of the same principle 
of pure Presbyterian religion, the covenanted 
cause of Christ' 

* Monumental. 

4 Here lies the corpse of Alexander Campbell* 
that lived in Achanadder, and died in the year 
Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it, Eccl. xii. 7. The earth is not 
popish earth, nor popish prelates, nor popish 
Erastians either. I testify that the earth is the 
Lords, 1 Cor. x. 26; Psalm xxiv. 1. Also I tes- 
tify against the heneous sin of doctors and men 
for lifting the dead out of their graves before the 
resurrection, Isaiah lvii. 2. Some mens sins go 
to judgment before them, and some after them, 
1 Tim. v. 24. O God hasten the time when 
popish monuments be destroyed, Deut. vii. 5; 
and hasten the time when the Covenants be re- 
newed, Gen. xxxv. 2. Away with strange Gods 
and garments.' 

We have made these long extracts in vain 
— wasted our time and our readers' patience 
— if Alexander Campbell is not now thorough- 
ly known to them in his inner man and al- 
most in his bodily semblance. Who does not 
see his ungainly, perpendicular figure stalking 
up the passage of the village-church to the 
seat reserved for him, opposite the pulpit, that 
he may be in full view and hearing of the mi- 
nister — his complexion bilious — his hair sleek 
over his brow — one hand disabled by his early 
accident, the other grasping his Bible, thumb- 
ed and worn in the Old Testament, chiefly at 
the thunders of the Law and the dealings of 
the Judges and Kings of Israel with the hea- 
then ? He takes his seat with grim, self- 
satisfied air, and watches every word and 
point of the service — preaching or praying — 
as an authorised censor or critic, not one to 
be benefited by the instruction of the college- 
taught — 

* Yea ! I am here a chosen sample, 
To show thy grace is great and ample : 
I'm here a pillar in thy temple, 

Strong as a rock— 
A guide, a buckler, and example 
To all thy flock V 

Alexander Campbell was not mad, and not 
without some ability, as his answer to Mr* 
Campbell, of Esdale, shows. And a mere im- 
postor would have made no such revelations 
as some of those we have quoted. He was 
honest in his hatred for all who differed from 
him in doctrine — in bis contempt for ' letter- 
learned men' — in the conviction of his own 
superior knowledge and sanctity. We believe 
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ke was honest when he spoke of himself as * a 
child of God — of election sure' — although 
violating in every word and thought the hu- 
mility, charity, and hrotherly love of the 
Gospel! 

To the letters of 'Investigator 9 which de- 

Eict in detail these Highland prophets, we 
ave joined at the head of this Article the 
quaint title of a hasty little brochure by Mr. 
Buskin. That gentleman rushes in boldly 
where angels fear to tread. We shall not 
atop to criticise his Procrustean method of 
assimilating churchmen and dissenters. That 
they will ever voluntarily come together by 
the mutual sacrifices he dictates is merely ' a 
devout imagination.' But we wish to point 
out to Mr. Ruskin and his followers — if in- 
deed there is anybody in the world who thinks 
Suite with him — the danger they run, when 
ley slight the clerical office, of letting the 
multitude fall under the spiritual dominion of 
men like Campbell. Let Mr. Ruskin be heard 
in his own eloquent language : — 

4 We conclude, then, finally,' says he, ' that the 
authority of the clergy is in matters of discipline 
large — in matters of doctrine, dependent on their 
recommending themselves to every man's con- 
science, both as messengers of God, and as 
themselves men of God, perfected and instructed 
to good works.' (p. 40.) 

4 To those who act on what they know, more 
shall be revealed ; and thus, if any man will do 
His will, he shall know the doctrine whether it 
be of God. Any one— not the man who has 
most means of knowing, who has the subtlest 
brain, or sits under the most orthodox preacher, 
or has his library fullest of most orthodox books 
— but the man who strives to know, who takes 
God at his word, and sets himself to dig up the 
heavenly mystery, roots and all, before sunset 
and the night come when no man can work. 
Beside such a man, God stands in more and 
more visible presence as he toils and teaches him 
that which no preacher can teach — no earthly 
authority gainsay. By such a man the preacher 
must himself be judged? (p. 30.) 

So thought Alexander Campbell, question- 
less, and many another enthusiast, placing 
blind confidences in his * experiences.' Mr. 
Ruskin. and such as he see no danger in this 
fanatic, nor appreciate the influence of his hal- 
lucinations ; and it is not the man of educa- 
tion and accomplishment who is in danger: 
his peril at least is of another kind. But if the 
unenlightened yet pious people must rest on 
some support — must have their conscience 
kept by some one — there is no arrogant priest, 
no sly confessor, not the Jesuit of romance, 
that is not to be preferred to those blind 
guides, those self-constituted teachers, who 

Erate of their experiences instead of the reve- 
ttions of the Gospel — shaping a God and a 



judgment after the newest pattern of the con- 
venticle, or out of their own teeming brains. 

Of the awful nonsense spoken of as Expe- 
riences,' we shall give a specimen from in- 
vestigator,' and we happen to know that it is 
not in any degree overcharged : — 

* It is now upwards of twenty years since a 
gentleman from the south found himself, for the 
first time, in a Caithness manse, on the Saturday 
before the dispensation of the communion. He 
was shown into a parlour, where several of the 
most popular of the Highland ministers were en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. A few minutes' 
attention enabled him to perceive that they were 
discussing the character of a person who, at the 
last Inverness circuit, had been sentenced to 
transportation for sheep-stealing. The observa- 
tions of various of the reverend gentlemen indi- 
cated to the stranger that the convict either was, 
or had very nearly become, one of " the Men. 19 
He was surprised to find that a member of the 
clerical coterie was disposed to retain his good 
opinion of the sheep-stealer. But what was his 
astonishment when the friend of the criminal 
met a condemnatory remark of one of the bre- 
thren with the exclamation — u Well, well, what- 
ever you may say of him, I know that he had 
freat experience ; for many is the night in which 
e wrestled with the enemy of souls, on the braes 
of Berriedale, in the form of a black sheep P* ' — 
(p. 60.) 

We must not omit the note to this pas- 
sage:— 

1 The sheep-stealer's " experience" was greatly 
coveted by the intelligent and eloquent divine 
who stood forth as his defender. Many years 
after this incident, he said to a brother minister, 
" What is the best preparation for a Communion 
Sabbath ?" The reply was rather sharp : " Hout, 
a good sleep on the Saturday night" Our con- 
vict's friend immediately exclaimed, u Wad na a 
good ticht warstle wi' Sautan be far better?" ' 

This Puritan form of government has other 
dangers besides the risk of such odious spirit- 
ual tyranny as that of 'the Men.' Its ten- 
dency is undoubtedly to break down moral 
obligations, the direct precepts of the New 
Testament, raising up a questionable substi- 
tute in the instigations of each man's own 
breast. It is not now distinctly taught or as- 
serted that ' all things are lawful to the saints.' 
But while offences against morality are de- 
nounced as certain to bring upon all unrege- 
nerate men guilty of them the Divine ven- 
geance, it is held (we speak it advisedly) that 
a person of great faith, according to his own 
account, and of extraordinary attainments, as 
his neighbours believe, in praying and pro- 
phesying, and generally of high devotional 
repute, may indulge in various sins, without 
endangering his everlasting safety or, of course, 
weakening Ids position as a Man. Not only 
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may his gift* be to remarkable as to render it 
moat improper to censure him for failings ; 
but we fear that in too many instances the 
surrounding votaries, as well as the culprit 
himself, labour under the delusion that crime 
is venial in the elect. 

We have already cited ' Investigator's' case 
of one of 'the Men,' sentenced to transporta- 
tion for sheep-stealing, yet still holding his 
place in his neighbour's estimation as a reli- 
gious light. The views of the modern Puri- 
tans, and even not unfrequently of their minis- 
ters, touching this matter, and the effect they 
are likely to have on the morals of the dis- 
trict, will be in some degree illustrated by a 
few Scotch criminal trials of recent date, which 
are otherwise not without interest. 

In the spring of 1830 the sequestered and 
wild district of Assynt, in Sutherland, was 
thrown into consternation by the disappear- 
ance of a travelling pedlar named Murdoch 
Grant, and by the subsequent announcement 
that he had been robbed and murdered. The 
crime was discovered, it seems, by means of a 
dream ! Kenneth Fraser, a tailor, deposed 
that while asleep in his own home during the 
time when search was making for the missing 
body, a voice told him in Gaelic, ' The pack 
of the merchant is lying in a cairn of stones 
in a hole near that house.' The voice did not 
name the house, but the dreamer * got a sight' 
of the house and the place of concealment. 
At all events, his information certainly led to 
flie finding both of the pack and its master, 
whose body was lying in a lake called Loch- 
tor-na-eigin. When the corpse was dragged 
out of the loch, and about to be buried, all 
the people of the thinly-inhabited district 
crowded to see it, and to touch it, in proof of 
their innocence of the murder. Only one 
young man was observed to hang back. 
Little more than a century ago, Philip 
Standsfield (a gentleman of good condition 
near Edinburgh) was tried for the cursing and 
murder of his father ; and it was stated in his 
indictment, and given in evidence as a proof 
of his guilt, that the dead body bled afresh 
when he touched it. The people of Assynt 
believed generally in that ordeal, and the 
youngman in question was no sceptic. This 
was Hugh, the youngest and favourite son of 
Roderick M'Leod, teuant of the little farm of 
Lymmeanach. His father, a religious man, 
had hoped that Hugh might succeed him in 
his farm, and had given him the advantage of 
some education, at a serious expense. The 
boy, though gentle-tempered, did not turn out 
steady. He had tried to be a schoolmaster, 
but failed. He fell back on his parents, and 
suffered some privations from his love of 
dress! — a singular weakness for such a dis- 
trict. To gratify this taste he had committed 



several petty thefts, undiscovered; and si 
length he resolved to possess himself of tbe 
more than fabulous riches of the old pedlar. 
He tells the story himself, but it suffers by 
coming out of his native Gaelic through the 
medium of an interpreter. He had meditat- 
ed the crime, he relates, for some days, and 
had made an appointment with Grant to meet 
him on Thursday, when he was to make some 
purchases of him. Before setting out on that 
day, M ? Leod offered up a fervent prayer to 
God for pardon for the murder he was about 
to commit! (Did he pray also for success, 
and that he might escape detection!) Ha 
proceeds: ( I had watched the pedlar all 
Thursday, for the purpose of taking away his 
life and robbing him. I slung my father's 
hammer — the handle of which I shortened 
for the sake of convenience — in below my 
great coat I knew where he had to pass : I 
got into a hole where I could see all without 
being seen. He sat there for two or three 
hours ; and while sitting in the cleft of the 
rock he again prayed — and persuaded himself 
of Divine mercy, applying to himself the 
pardon bestowed on the thief on the cross. 

' When I saw Murdoch Grant coming along, I 
went to meet him with every appearance of 
friendship and kindness. I persuaded him to 
sit down, and said I had some purchases to make 
from him. Grant waa going farther into the 
country, but the day being unfavourable he 
agreed to turn back. We came back together, 
resting occasionally, and sometimes I carried his 
pack for him. I was afraid to strike the blow 
lest I should be seen. At length we got near 
Loch-tor-na-eigin : I was going first I sudden- 
ly turned round, and with a violent blow under 
the ear felled him to the ground. He lay sprawl- 
ing in great agony, but never spoke. I took tbe^ 
money out of his warm pockety and put it into 
mine. There was about 9/. in all. I gave him 
two or three violent blows, and dragged the body 
into the loch, as far as I could with safety to my- 
self. The body would not stay down, and I 
got a large Btone and placed it on the chest 
Even then life was scarcely gone, for the air kept 
bubbling up from the mouth. It was evening, 
but not very dark. I then threw the hammer 
into the loch, and returned and rifled the pack. 
I took the most portable things, and sunk the 
heavy goods in a moss loch farther into the 
moor. After taking the money from the pocket- 
book, I buried it on the edge of a bank near 
where the body was thrown.' 

He afterwards saw the body every day, in 
passing by the shore, for six weeks, and as the 
advance of summer rendered the loch shallow- 
er and clearer it became more and more appa- 
rent. After his arrest he resolutely maintained 
his innocence, and crowds of clergy who at- 
tended him were much edified by the style in 
which he discoursed of sacred things. At his 
trial he pleaded not guilty. The evidence was 
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wholly cmramstantial ; and when the jury 
brought in their verdict, 'Guilty/ the prisoner 
exclaimed, * The Lord Almighty knows I am 
innocent I did not think one in this country 
could be condemned on mere opinion. 9 His 
full confession, however, was made immediately 
after sentence. On the Sunday night preced- 
ing the execution several ministers entered upon 
religious exercises with the prisoner. Some 
refreshments being introduced, they requested 
him tooth a blessing, and he did so, holding 
forth for half an hour with a force, fluency, and 
correctness, which delighted all the company. 
The night before his death he slept well, and 
in the morning took breakfast as usual. He 
manifested no emotions, save for a moment 
when the executioner pinioned his arms and 
took off his neckcloth. When asked if be 
wanted a cart, he said he could walk ten miles, 
H necessary. The day was wet and boisterous, 
— such a day, the criminal remarked, as that 
on which the murder was committed. He was 
hanged at the sea-shore, in presence of seven 
Or eight thousand people. He ascended the 
callows with alacrity, and addressed the crowd 
tor a quarter of an hour, with enthusiasm and 
ftnergy* i Q Gaelic He sang a psalm, and ex- 
pired saying, ' The Lord receive my spirit !' A 
sermon was preached on the occasion of his 
execution, when the preacher asserted his peni- 
tence, and assured the congregation of his par- 
don as unhesitatingly as if he had wielded the 
keys of St Peter. 

Our next instance is from the southern side 
of the Moray Firth. Alexander Tulloch held 
the farm of Croft-head, Ballintomb, in the val- 
ley of the Spey. His family consisted of two 
daughters, and of the husband of one of them, 
named Peter Cameron, a young man of twen- 
ty-five, who assisted in the work of the farm. 
Tulloch, whose wife had been dead seven 
months, had announced his intention of marry- 
ing again, and at the same time informed 
Cameron that after he brought home his new 
wife he would no longer have room for his son- 
in-law in the house or farm. In these circum- 
stances, on the evening of Friday the 16th of 
October, 1840 (his daughter, the wife of Came- 
ron, being absent), Tulloch paid a visit to his 
intended, Mrs. Beatson, a widow, who dwelt 
in a wing of the old manor-house of Knock- 
ando. He stayed late, and took leave as the 
dock struck three on Saturday morning, in per- 
fect health. He never reached home. At 
•even o'clock his maiden daughter, Isabella, 
went into his room, and saw that his bed had 
not been slept in. Upon the alarm being 
given, Cameron expressed great surprise, took 
breakfast, and then dressed in his Sunday 
clothes to go and seek for the old man ; but 
before he had finished bis toilet news was 
bought that Tulloch had been found dead. 



Croft-head is more than two miles from Knock- 
ando. The old road between the two placet 
passes through wood the whole way, and cross- 
es the burn of Ballintomb by a ford and foot- 
bridge, about a quarter of a mile from Knock- 
ando. Heavy rains for a day and night had 
swelled the stream. On Saturday morning, 
about eight o'clock, two country lads had ob- 
served in the wet road, at twenty yards from 
the ford, on the Knockando side, numerous 
marks of a scuffle ; and when these marks were 
afterwards examined, there were found the foot- 
prints of one person with heavy hobnailed 
shoes, who had apparently stood for a long 
time shifting about under some hazel-bushes 
— then some spots of blood, and indications of 
a struggle of two persons, one of them in the 
same hobnailed shoes, the other's shoes smooth* 
soled. Then the struggle appeared to cease, 
and a mark of dragging a heavy body began, 
which continued to the bank. About the 
time when the lads were passing, two girls de- 
scried the body of Tulloch in the bed of the 
stream, stuck on some large stones about 150 
yards below the ford, and as far from where it 
falls into the Spey. The body was brought 
home. It was cut and bloody about the head. 
The shoes on the feet were smooth-soled, with- 
out nails. The police officers were sent for ; 
but it is more than twenty miles to the county 
town, and they did not arrive till evening. 

Night had come on before any important 
discovery was made. Between midnight and 
one of Sunday morning the whole party in the 
house, family and servants, under the charge 
of the police (twelve or thirteen persons in aff), 
sat down to tea. Cameron was known for a 
great gift, and he was requested to ask a bless- 
ing on the meal. His prayer was more than 
ten minutes long. He alluded to the dread- 
ful event which had called them together, and 
almost in sight of the mangled corpse, of his 
father-in-law beseeched the Almighty to throw 
light on the mysterious crime. Upon after- 
wards searching Cameron's room were found 
his yesterday's clothes soaked with wet, and 
sand and water in the shoes, which corre- 
sponded to the hobnailed footprints near the 
ford. 

Cameron made his escape during that night, 
took to the hills, and for some months of win- 
ter baffled the police. He used to sleep in 
barns, and kept on the heights during day- 
light. His haunts were known to many, bat 
none gave information against the murderer. 
At length he was tracked, by a party of five 
officers, to a house in his own parish. Ha 
bolted from the house as they entered, and 
made for the hills; keeping up among the 
moorlands that stretch between the rivers Spey 
and Findhorn, he made a straight run of n> 
teen miles. Two of the officers kdpt him in 
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view, and at last Beared him. His wind had 
foiled — he suddenly stood still, threw up his 
hands, and said, * I can do no more : I am the 
guilty man.' 

Upon being examined, he admitted having 
cut a bludgeon in the wood, waited for two 
hours under the trees in the rain, struck Tul- 
loch with the club, struggled with him, and, 
when he thought him dead, dragged him to 
the burn. 

While in gaol, previous to trial, he daily 
assembled his fellow-prisoners for worship, at 
which he presided, and used to put up long 
extempore prayers. At his trial he remained 
quite calm, his head leant upon his hands, 
until the jury retired for consultation, when he 
became considerably agitated. It was remark- 
ed that his sister-in-law, the daughter of the 
murdered man, could hardly be induced to 
give evidence. The excellent j udge, Lord Mac- 
kenzie, told the jury that the evidence, though 
circumstantial, was complete. The jury, how- 
ever, led by one of their number who had a 
crotchet against capital punishment, found the 
prisoner guilty of culpable homicide only ! He 
was transported for life. 

Our next case is both later and somewhat 
nearer home. It brings us, moreover, into 
contact with a community not Presbyterian, 
though ultra-Calvinistic. William Bennison 
was tried for bigamy and murder, at Edinburgh, 
in July, 1850. The trial was very long, and 
the evidence made up of minute circumstan- 
ces, but no person who heard the trial or 
studied the report afterwards could entertain 
any doubt of the facts. It appeared that Ben- 
nison, then a lad of twenty, and one of the 
sect of ' Primitive Methodists,' married Mary 
Mullen, in Armagh, in November, 1838. He 
soon left her, came to Paisley, and there, in 
December, 1839, married Jane Hamilton. 
Some weeks afterwards he went back to Ire- 
land, lived for a short time there with bis first 
wife, and then carried her with him to Scot- 
land. He avoided Paisley and took her to 
Airdrie, where she immediately fell violently 
sick and died, probably by arsenic. Upon 
this he rejoined Jane Hamilton (to whom he 
brought some of the clothes of Mullen, as the 
clothes of a deceased sister), and they lived 
thenceforward in Lei th- walk, beside Edin- 
burgh. Jane Hamilton was a gentle, pious 
woman, of rather delicate constitution; she 
had one child by Bennison, a girl of seven 
years old at the date of the trial. Bennison 
was described by his pastor at his trial as a 
man ' excited in religious feelings.' He took 
a great interest in tie welfare of the congre- 
gation; was eager to bring people to his 
chapel. He constantly attended ' class meet- 
ings,' and was much admired for his fluency. 
He visited the sick, and offered up prayers for 



them. Tn the spring of 1850 he appears to 
have become attached to Margaret Robertson, a 
girl of good conduct and of serious disposition, 
not yet a member of the Methodist commu- 
nion. He used to walk with her; brought 
her to his chapel and to prayer meetings. 
Their conversation was always of religion. 
Soon after their intimacy commenced, Ben- 
nison bought half an ounce of arsenic He 
told an acquaintance by and bye that his wife 
was taken ill, and that she had advised him to 
get another wife. The poor woman was made 
to take some portion of the poison in messes 
of porridge and of potatoes ; she sickened im- 
mediately, and speedily died. Constantly as- 
sociating all this time with Margaret Robert- 
son, Bennison had prepared ' the dead clothes 9 
and arranged for the funeral and mournings 
before his wife's death. When it took place 
he * thanked God she had gone home — gone 
to glory.' He added placidly that he * had 
seen many a deathbed, but never a pleasanter 
one.' 

The jury, by an unanimous verdict, found 
him guilty of bigamy and murder, and, next 
day, when sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced upon him, Bennison asked leave to 
say a few words, and speaking from the bar 
said, — ' I do not blame the court or the jury 
for their verdict, but I here solemnly declare 
before God and before all present that of the 
murder of my wife I am innocent. I do so- 
lemnly before God pray earnestly for those 
who came up yesterday against me. If they 
had spoken the truth — and, prisoner as I am, 
I could mention their names — if they had 
spoken the truth as to what passed both at 
the time of my wife's sickness and death, I 
would not have been a guilty man before you, 
ray lords, this day. But here I can stand tip 
and say I am innocent before God ; and I pray 
God this night for those who have come up 
and stood there, declaring anything but the 
truth against William Bennison, as he can tes- 
tify from his own conscience and his own soul 
I do solemnly forgive them this day, and they 
know themselves what they have done.' 

We may be thought to be dealing in sub- 
tleties when we say that this poor guilty 
wretch probably thought he had some warrant 
both for his charges of falsehood against the 
witnesses and his declaration of bis own inno* 
cence. There is a wretched casuistry which 
allows men of Bennison's stamp to palter with 
others and their own conscience in a double 
sense. We have known a convict, while ac- 
knowledging his guilt, yet vehement and so- 
lemn in accusing of perjury the witnesses on 
whose testimony he had been convicted ; one 
of them in particular, for swearing that he had 
bought vitriol in one shop while, as he said, he 
had bought it in another. In a recent 
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tried in the same court as Bennison's, it 
was' proved that a woman had sworn falsely 
to the death of her son, in order to defraud 
some heirs of entail. It appeared that her 
conscience was tender, and to enable her to 
swallow the oath she boiled some Indigo, and 
made her boy dip his garter in it, whereby it 
was coloured blue, and she then held herself 
free to swear 'she had seen her son dieP 
Upon this sort of logic, if the witnesses, while 
speaking the truth, as they undoubtedly did in 
essentials, made some mistakes in incidental 
trifles, the convict might vent his overcharged 
heart in accusing them of false swearing. In 
like manner, if the poison was not actually ad- 
ministered by his own hand — if some other 
handed the dish, or if by chance the poor vic- 
tim took herself the mess previously drugged 
for her — we conceive it to be not impossible 
that a man like Bennison might work himself 
up to believe that he was entitled to deny 
being the murderer. 

But it is not with such plays and tricks of 
conscience that we have here to do. These 
cases, and the last in particular, have been 
brought forward with a different view. We 
have said already that the evidence, though 
circumstantial, was complete, and no doubt 
could exist of Bennison's guilt. His trial was 
made the subject of an able article in the 
Edinburgh Courant (July 29, 1850). The 
editor says : — 

4 Among the many questions which the peru- 
sal of this remarkable trial may suggest, proba- 
bly one of the first will be— How far was this 
man's religious fervour affected? Was he an 
impious unbeliever, secretly scoffing at the holy 
name which he so often invoked ? — Or was his 
hypocrisy so deeply-grained as to make himself 
in some measure its dupe ? 

" Who made the heart, 'lis He alone 
Decidedly can try us : 
He knowa each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias." 

There is one conclusion to which, perhaps, we 
may be allowed to point, without much risk of 
our meaning or our motives being mistaken — 
the apparent frequency with which the sinful ap- 
petite that led Bennison to the commission of his 
crime is found associated with fanatical excite- 
ment No one in Edinburgh can need to be re- 
minded of the appalling story of Major Weir, 
who, in the words of one of his contemporaries, 
" at private meetings prayed to admiration, ,, was 
a admired for his flood in prayer, his ready ex- 
temporary expression, his heavenly gesture."* 
Bishop Lavington, in a work which is not now 
so fashionable as it once waa, remarks that 
u many authors have shown a natural connection 
between enthusiasm and impurity" — a position 

* Fraser's Providential Passages, 1670. MS. 
quoted in Mr. Wilson's interesting Memorials of 
Edinburgh, vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. 



which he illustrates by reference to many 
w fanatical sects, the Nicolaitans, Gnostics, Mon- 
taniste, Valentinians, &c," as well as to the 
more modern instances of John of Leyden and 
David George.* It were easy to enlarge a cata- 
logue, in which the name of St. Theresa would 
not be the first, nor that of Lucky Buchan the 
last ; and less public instances in point will pro* 
bably occur to the recollection of most persons 
now living. The murderer Rush, it may be re- 
membered, was in the habit of praying by the 
bedside of Emily Sandford ; and it is remarked 
by the chaplain of Newgate, in his last report on 
the state of moral and religious instruction in 
that prison, that the few convicts who demand 
of him to be admitted to the most solemn mys- 
teries of the faith are generally persons who are 
undergoing punishment for impure offences.' f 

We must hasten to a conclusion. We fear 
we cannot deny the occasional presence of 
some feelings akin to religion even in the com- 
mission of deadly crimes. It would not serve 
any practical purpose to inquire how much of 
the religious semblance of those great criminals 
was genuine ; what part was hypocrisy and 
what delusion ; to fix the boundaries between 
enthusiasm and cant Still less would it tend 
to edification, to drag into light the frailties of 
the constitutionally devout — to show the ten- 
dency (especially of certain diseased tempera- 
ments) to slide from an enthusiastic fervour of 
Divine love into the pruriency of human pas- 
sion. 

It is more useful to observe that the ques- 
tion of the alleged consciousness of Divine fa- 
vour does not depend on nice distinctions. 
In that matter, in the belief of their acceptance 
with God, the worst of those great criminals 
(supposing them to have had the belief) was 
not more certainly mistaken than the igno- 
rant and presumptuous bigots whom we have 
described in the beginning of this Article. 
M 4 Leod, in the cleft of the rock, praying be- 
fore springing on his victim — Cameron lead- 
ing the prayers of the family over the body of 
his murdered father-in-law — was not more as- 
suredly alien from heaven than the fantastical 
Campbell, when, filled full of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, he proclaim- 
ed himself to the world as ' a child of God — 
of election sure.' 

Among a rational people, * the Men' — the 
'Professors' — those coxcombs of holiness — 
would soon fall into contempt, if they were not 
fostered by those who should teach the laity. 
They have, it is too certain, been all along en- 
couraged by some of the Highland ministers 
— in whose opinion there cannot be too much 
preaching and praying, whatever be the qua- 

• Bishop Lavington's Enthusiasm, pp. 154, 299' 
200, edit. 1833. 

t Fourteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, 
Part I. Home District, p. 2. 1850. 
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lity, and who lend a willing ear to the blas- 
phemies which these creatures utter as their 
4 experiences.' Such are the divines who put 
forward a convicted felon to lead the devo- 
tions of an assembly of pious people ! With 
them argument would be useless. But those 
lay preachers have also been winked at by a 
large body of the clergy who disapproved of 
their practices, and yet would make no effort 
to put them down from a weak fear of unpo- 
pularity. 

We have waved the controversy to which 
Investigator's pungent production belongs. 
Our English readers will easily surmise that it 
refers mainly to the Free Kirk — nor will it 
surprise them to learn that The Men very 
generally joined their forces with the new sect 
— and that this circumstance is considered by 
Investigator as a very principal cause of its 
success in the comparatively barbarous regions 
of ' the far North/ We trust we shall, at all 
events, hear of no more tampering with the 
system of The Men on the part of any of the 
established clergy. 



Art. IV. — Correspondance entre le Comte de 
Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marck pendant 
lesanntes 1780, 1790,** 1791, recueillie\ 
mise en ordre, etpublUe par M. de Bacourt, 
3 tomes. Paris. 1851. 

M. Thiers observed, in a note to the first 
volume of his History of the French Revolu- 
tion, published upwards of twenty years ago, 
that the particulars of the conduct of Mirabeau 
towards all the several parties with which he 
had been connected were not yet accurately 
known, but that they were destined to be so. 
He had obtained, he said, positive information 
from the persons who were to publish these 
particulars — nay, he had himself seen the im- 
portant document, in the form of a political 
confession of faith, which was the secret treaty 
of Mirabeau with the Court ; but that he was 
not at liberty to print any of the papers, or 
even to name those who had the custody of 
them. He could only affirm what would be 
sufficiently demonstrated at no great distance 
of time. 

After the lapse of a period far longer than 
had been suggested by M. Thiers, or contem- 
plated by Mirabeau himself at the abrupt 
close of his tempestuous existence, the publica- 
tion of the volumes now before us has redeemed 
this pledge, and placed before the world a 
large and certainly most curious body of evi- 
dence as to the secret political views of Mira- 
beau, and especially as to his relations with 



the Court, during the first period of die Re- 
volution. Dark and hateful as were those 
days which let loose upon France and the 
world all the worst passions of mankind, they 
present an eternal subject of inquiry and 
meditation to him who would read the history 
of the world amidst the convulsions of this 
age. These volumes re-open the frightful 
prospect. They show that, of the greatest 
calamities and horrors, none were from the 
very commencement unforeseen. They show 
by what fatality those evils, though foreseen, 
were not averted. Above all — such is the 
suicidal blindness of vanity — they exhibit, 
stripped of every disguise, that profligate, am- 
bitious, and irregular spirit, which burned like 
a meteor at the approach of this storm — 
eager for power, eager for luxury, eager for 
gold — mingling the coarse pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment with schemes for the regeneration 
of an Empire — at once a demagogue in one 
place, and a courtier in another — fanning the 
flame in public which he professed in secret to 
quench, and describing with inflnite sagacity 
and unmeasured force the amount of the cala- 
mities which his own eloquence and example 
only rendered more terrific and inevitable. To 
reconcile these inconsistencies; to vindicate 
Mirabeau from the stain which rests upon his 
genius, and lowers his public career almost to 
the level of bis private vices — and to present 
a deflnite apology for his tortuous policy and 
conduct — is a task beyond the power of the 
biographer. But a singular combination of 
circumstances has preserved, and now at length 
disclosed, materials connected with this event- 
ful period which will reward the most deli- 
berate study. Posterity may draw from the 
correspondence of Mirabeau with the Court 
what inferences it will, but these mysterious 
documents are now in their full extent, or very 
nearly so, before us. Nothing more real or 
more genuine has been rescued from the great 
convulsion which was so soon to overthrow 
the monarchy of France — nothing more vividly 
characteristic of the real spirit of that Revolu- 
tion from its first commencement ; of its 
authors, who worked a ruin far beyond their 
intentions ; of its victims, who suffered evils so 
immeasurably beyond their deserts. A few 
months after the commencement of this short 
but momentous correspondence, he whose 
fervid and reckless nature addressed these 
appeals to the Court was already a corpse on 
the threshold of that labyrinth from which he 
saw and was to find no exit. The other 
parties to this occult transaction, who had 
engaged in it from attachment to the Queen, 
and with some hope of attaching Mirabeau to 
her service, were scattered over Europe, and 
were to revisit the Trianon no more. Louis 
XVL, lost in apathy, unconscious of his 
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resources, and at times incredulous of his dan- 
ger — Marie Antoinette, roused to efforts of 
'which she had long seemed incapable, remained 
alone to face destruction. The life and death 
of Mirabeau, flung like an episode across the 
first act of the Revolution, foreshadowed the 
whole catastrophe. In England the sagacity 
of Bnrke already discerned the character of 
that pestilence from the false halo which had 
at one moment surrounded its approach ; and 
that discovery rent asunder the ties between 
liim and his political friends. In France 
Mirabeau had seen as far and feared as much. 
He, too, discovered nothing between the 
National Assembly and the future but the 
annihilation of the monarchy and the butchery 
of the King. But these forebodings seemed 
only to rouse him to greater ardour, to excite 
him to keener virulence, to stimulate his per- 
sonal jealousies and his insatiable ambition, 
and even to mask the precautions he laboured 
to enforce on the Court in the disguise of the 
Jacobin Club. It was the strange fate of 
Mirabeau to denounce to the Court the hol- 
lowness of all the assurances on which it still 
relied against the Revolution, which he was 
urging forwards ; and now sixty years after the 
event, he denounces to posterity in these 
papers, destined for the private eye of Marie 
Antoinette, the hollowness of the scheme he 
affected to have made, and the worthlessness 
of the rivals whom he was endeavouring to 
supplant. Nor, if he relied on these papers 
for his justification with posterity, as he ex- 

Eressed it in the closing hour of his life, can 
e have been insensible to the fact that these 
memorials of his secret policy were the 
strongest condemnation of his public acts, and 
that the false popularity which surrounded the 
hero of the revolutionary Assembly must be 
stripped off before history could recognise in 
him the fidelity or the sagacity of a servant of 
the Crown. 

The history of these papers is so singular, 
that it is requisite we should introduce to our 
readers the secondary personages of this ro- 
mantic narrative before we proceed to examine 
the documents themselves. These volumes 
have been skilfully edited by M. de Bacourt, 
late Minister of France at the Court of Turin, 
and who formerly filled an office connected 
with the French embassy in this country. It 
was, we believe, upon the recommendation of 
Prince Talleyrand, who took an interest in the 
earlier stages of M. de Bacourt's career, that 
the late Prince Augustus d'Arenberg was in- 
duced to confide to this gentleman, about 
twenty years ago, the deposit he had himself 
received from Mirabeau on his death-bed. 
The Prince could not sanction a publication 
before the last actors in the scenes of 1701 
s hould have disappeared ; but he prepared a 



sueeitiot narrative of the transactions in which 
he had been so deeply engaged; and this 
memoir forms the introduction to the present 
work. By an undeserved piece of good for- 
tune, Mirabeau's posthumous vindication (if so 
it can be called) is placed under the care and 
produced upon the testimony of a roan of 
illustrious rank and undisputed honour. Hf 
survived by half a century the events of 1791 ; 
he surveyed them in the maturity of years 
with an abundant store of contemporary evi- 
dence, in which he found more misrepresenta- 
tion than fidelity or precision. He finally 
bequeathed his task to a gentleman worthy of 
his confidence ; and in accomplishing at this 
distance of date the last intentions of Mirabeau, 
the turbid stream of that depraved life loses 
much of its impurity by the tranquil and 
transparent medium through which it comes 
down to us. At the same time the language 
of the Prince in his later years cannot efface 
the recollection of the part he was himself 
disposed to take in the outset of the Revolution.. 
His attachment to the person of the Queen was 
strangely balanced by his intimacy with a man 
whose profligacy, obscenity, and utter want 
of honour were notorious to all Europe ; and 
we are sometimes embarrassed to know whe- 
ther the facility with which he passes over 
transactions of the most scandalous incon- 
sistency with Mirabeau's personal engagements 
to himself and to the Court is to be set down 
to the account of simplicity or bad faith. He 
was certainly frequently made the dupe of his 
formidable ally ; he was sometimes degraded 
into becoming his tool whilst Mirabeau specu- 
lated on the integrity of his name and the 
depth of his purse. 

4 1 have been placed,' says the Prince, * on a 
theatre where the actors were extremely conspi- 
cuous ; I have been intimately connected with 
some of the roost celebrated of them. I have 
known Courts and the world. From observing 
the manner in which the esteem of mankind is 
distributed, and the motives upon which it is con- 
ferred—the facility with which it is sometimes 
caught by intrigants, whilst it is often refused 
to the good— 1 learned that it must often be 
taken at a lower value than is commonly imputed 
to it ; but I have felt at the same time that the 

I one thing needful was to be at peace with one- 

I self, and to live within the domain of one's own 

! conscience. 

| * For the last twenty years we have been inun- 
dated with Memoirs on the Revolution and the 
times in which I have lived. These examples 
would perhaps have deterred me from writing; 
but I am reminded that, if this indifference be 
allowable for myself, I have not the right to ex- 
tend it to others ; and that, possessing the means 
of confuting calumny, I should seem to sanction 
it if I withheld them from publication. But the 
supreme reason which has decided me is the en- 

1 gagement I had contracted with Mirabeau him- 
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self od his death-bed, to submit to posterity the 
evidence of the cause in which his memory is at 
stake, and to bear the testimony which is due 
from me to his energetic and loyal efforts to save 
his country and his King. I shall publish nothing 
in my lifetime ; but at least these materials will 
be found after me, and I shall leave it to others 
to make a suitable use of them. Truth never 
tomes too late for history.' — Vol. i. p. 7. 

The Count de la Marck, in early youth, and 
also in his later years, known as Prince Au- 
gustus d'Arenberg, was the second son of the 
head of the sovereign house of that name, born 
in Brussels on the 30th of August, 1753. 
His father had distinguished himself in the 
Seven Years' War, and became early in life a 
field- marshal in the imperial service, and one 
of the original knights of the Order of Maria 
Theresa. His family was thus closely con- 
nected with the Court of Austria, then sove- 
reign in the Low Countries ; and, on the other 
hand, the last male of the great house De la 
.Marck, his mother's father, offered to transfer 
to him a regiment of German infantry which 
had been raised by the Count's predecessors for 
the service of France in the time of Louis XIV. 
This offer was accepted for young Augustus, 
who accordingly took the regiment and with 
it the title, though not the estates, of the 
Count de la Marck, and passed into the mili- 
tary service of France, though as a prince of the 
Empire he was not, strictly speaking, a subject 
of that or any other power. The assent of 
Maria Theresa was required to sanction this 
arrangement. It was the moment at which the 
archduchess Marie Antoinette was on the eve 
of concluding those brilliant nuptials which 
were the false harb'ngers of the greatest tragedy 
in the annals of kings. The young Austrian 
soldier was suitably recommended to the 
beautiful Princess who, like himself, had just 
adopted France as her home ; and when he 
entered the gay society of Paris, where he was 
allowed, by special permission of the Court of 
Spain, to enjoy the rank of grandezza, which 
made him the equal of the highest class of 
French nobility (for his German rank would 
not have been recognized at the French Court), 
be easily obtained the regard and confidence 
of Marie Antoinette and of the circles which 
she honoured with the graceful intimacy of her 
happier years. He by and by married a great 
French heiress, and, having distinguished him- 
self in an expedition to the East Indies, attain- 
ed in every respect a very high position both 
at Paris and Versailles. It would be beside 
our present purpose, and it is somewhat beside 
the principal object of this book, to retrace the 
reminiscences of the polished but defenceless 
and improvident society of that period, upon 
which M de la Marck dwells with natural pre- 
dilection. The times already impending over 



it were such, that the least irregular Court 
which France had ever seen was about to be 
assailed for vices slanderously attributed to its 
chief ornaments; and the Sovereign who 
more than any of his predecessors had govern- 
ed for the sake of his people, was already de- 
nounced as a tyrant and suspected as a traitor. 
But the life of the Court of France in the tea 
years immediately preceding the Revolution ex- 
hibited little that could prefigure that immense 
catastrophe. Even the Duke of Orleans is 
described by M. de la Marck as careless, weak, 
and humane, rather than as the deliberate 
enemy and ambitious rival of the Court, which 
he afterwards proved himself to be ; and the 
cause assigned by M. de la Marck for this hos- 
tility — a mere breach of etiquette between one 
of the Austrian Archdukes and the French 
Princes of the Blood — is ludicrously inade- 
quate to account for the abominable passions 
subsequently exhibited in the career of Philippe 
Egalite\ 

On one point, however, M. de la Marck 
is deservedly explicit The correspondence) 
throughout its most interesting portion, exhibits 
Marie Antoinette in the light of a political 
personage. To her the counsels and appeals 
of Mirabeau were addressed, and it was by her 
influence alone that this friendly conspiracy for 
the salvation of the monarchy was to act upon 
the irresolute mind of the King. The adoption 
of such means, after the events of 1789, shows 
either to what shifts the friends of the Court 
were reduced, or that insult and danger bad 
at last roused in Marie Antoinette something 
of the spirit of her heroic mother. In the first 
years of the King's reign the Queen had shown 
a marked repugnance to interfere in politics, 
and she had on more than one occasion refused 
to lend her influence to sway the Cabinet or 
the King in favour of the policy of her brother, 
the Emperor Joseph. Thus at the outbreak 
of the war of succession of Bavaria in 1778, 
the Austrian Ambassador was instructed to 
demand of France the contingent of 24,000 
men promised to the Imperial Court by the 
treaty of 1756. The Queen was appealed to 
by the envoy, but she refused even to mention 
the subject to the King. In 1784, when the 
affairs of Holland gave rise to an apprehension 
of war, Austria failed in like manner to obtain 
the active support of France, in spite of the 
most pressing appeals from the Emperor to his 
sister. Yet these very incidents were after- 
wards dressed up by all the arts of calumny — 
and the Queen was invariably represented as a 
foreign intrigante, ready to sacrifice the best 
interests of her adopted nation to the influence 
of her Austrian connexions. She had com- 
mitted, indeed, the unpardonable fault of ad- 
mitting to her society with marks of peculiar 
favour some of the foreigners who frequented 
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the Court: but on M. de la MarcVs pointing 
out to her Majesty that this predilection was 
liable to misconstruction, she replied, with af- 
fecting simplicity — It is true: but they, at 
least, ask nothing of me. Still more dangerous 
to the Queen was that rapacious and profli- 
gate society of the Polignacs, into whicn she 
was fatally drawn. But to that society the 
Austrian party at the Court had never belong- 
ed. Count de Mercy, the Imperial Ambassa- 
dor, rarely went there. * Count de Fersen, who 
knew the Queen's real opinion of that circle, 
bad always refused to join it M. de la Marck 
speaks of it with unmitigated ad version. 

It was not, however, in these frivolous and 
exclusive salons that M. de la Marck could 
ever have met Mirabeau, for the scandal of his 
vices was as undisguised as the violence of his 
opinions — and he had long been estranged, 
both in manners and habits, from the com- 
pany to which he might from his birth have 
aspired. It was agreed, it seems, one day in 
the year 1788, that M. de Meilhan, the in- 
tendant of the province of Hainault, should 
bring Mirabeau to a dinner at the house of the 
Prince de Poiz, eldest son of the Due de 
Noailles, and then governor of Versailles. The 
party consisted of M. de la Marck, the Tessas, 
the Viscount de Noailles (younger brother of 
the host), and some other persons curious to 
meet Mirabeau. He entered, and, with some 
astonishment, La Marck saw in him a man 
ungainly in countenance and figure, overdress- 
ed, wearing a huge quantity of powdered hair, 
large coloured stone buttons to his coat, con- 
spicuous for a profusion of bows, an excess of 
compliments, and, in short, an entire absence 
of that modest self-possession which belongs to 
high breeding and good taste. As the dinner 
proceeded, the conversation took a political 
turn, and Mirabeau recovered all his advantage 
by the vigour and eloquence with which he 
discussed the topics of the day. M. de la 
Marck naturally exchanged some remarks with 
him on the politics of Germany, with which Mi- 
rabeau was better acquainted than his country- 
men usually are. In spite of the extreme 
difference of the characters of the two men, 
they attracted one another, and their acquaint- 
ance speedily ripened into a friendship, which 
remained unbroken till Mirabeau's death. That 
friendship is one of the few passages of his life 
which left him better than it found him, and 
still sheds some credit on his memory. It is 
obvious, however, that in spite of the sentiment 
Mirabeau affected at times to throw over it, he 
had mainly sought and cultivated M. de la 
Marck, as he did every one else, for the use 
he could make of him, and it was a connexion 
in which all the services were on one side and 
all the exactions on the other. 

Strange relations these to have sprung mp 



even in that strange time between so great a 
favourite of fortune as Count de la Marck and 
one who had so little to thank her for as Mira- 
beau : — the one a Prince of the Empire, asso- 
ciated by birth, feelings, and opinions with the 
nearest interests of the Court; the other an 
outlaw, whose talents might shake the world, 
but could scarcely open a door in Paris : the 
one opulent, refined, a consummate gentleman ; 
the other profligate, unscrupulous, coarse in his 
manners, reckless in his conduct. For the ex- 
istence — above all for the protraction — of such 
an intimacy between two such men these vo- 
lumes do not account, though they show how 
often and how sorely it was tried. The one 
had genius, without being able to regain the 
broad track of honour or the station of duty ; 
the other had virtue, but accompanied with 
boundless indulgence for the sins of genius, 
and (though his writing often shows remark- 
able talent) a want of practical penetration of 
which Mirabeau availed himself largely. Cer- 
tain it is that through this eventful period 
they continued to live in constant intimacy, 
though their acquaintance brought neither to 
one nor to the other the political results each 
of them had anticipated. 

The relations thus commenced in society 
were soon to be transplanted to a more agi- 
tated scene. Upon the convocation of toe 
States General, M. de la Marck was elected, 
though he had never been formally natural- 
ized, for the bailliage of Quesnoy, in which his 
wife's estate of Raismes was situated, and he 
sat, in fact, as the representative of the nobles 
of that frontier district, most of whom (like the 
head of his own house) resided in the Austrian 
Low Countries. It was not, therefore, until 
after the union of the three orders* that Mira- 
beau met him in the National Assembly. 
Their conversation was resumed on friendly 
terms, and shortly afterwards, M. de la Marck 
invited the hero of the Jeu de Paume to dine 
alone with him in bis private apartments. 
Mirabeau accepted, saying, that with an aristo- 
crat like himself, he should always get on well. 
In fact, the natural bent of Mirabeau's mind, 
and even of his vices, was essentially aristocratic ; 
but he was the chief of those traitors to their 
order who in days of revolution let in upon the 
state the passions they despise and the preten- 
sions they reject. The description of this inter- 
view deserves to be cited : — 

• It ie singular that M. de la Marck barely alludes 
to the first steps of the Revolution, and especially to 
the decisive step of the union of the Three Orders — to 
which he himself, as a noble, assented, though it was 
in fact the immediate and violent subjection of the 
Upper Chambers to the Tiers Etat, and was accom- 
plished by menaces and treachery which ought to 
have removed all doubt from his mind as to the line 
espoused by Mirabeau. 
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'No sooner had Mirabeau entered the room 
than he said to M. de la Marck, " Yotf are dis- 
pleased with me, are you not !" " With yon and 
with many others." **If that is the case, you 
should begin with those who live in the palace. 
The vessel of the state is struck by a most violent 
tempest, and there is no one at the helm." Mira- 
beau continued a long while in this strain, excited 
himself to fury against the faults already commit- 
ted, and accused M. Necker of incapacity and 
ignorance. He maintained that it was shameful 
for this Minister not, to have brought forward at 
the opening of the States-General a complete 
scheme of finance, adapted not only to cover the 
miserable deficit of 160 millions, but eyen to aug- 
ment the revenue of the kingdom. He said that 
for such a country as France, it was a mere joke 
to accomplish this object; but that it required 
deeper views and bolder conceptions than those 
of M. Necker, who was, in his opinion, altogether 
below his position. M. de la Marck, without 
discussing] these weighty questions, contented 
himself with replying, " But what are you driving 
at, yourself, with the incendiary conduct you have 
adopted in the Assembly and out of doors?" 
* The fate of France is decided !" exclaimed Mira- 
beau — " The words Liberty and Taxes, voted by 
the people, have rung round the kingdom. We 
shall not get out of it without a government more 
or less similar to that of England*" 

* In the midst of all this declamation and abuse 
of the Ministers, he still professed good will to 
the monarchy, and repeated that it was not his 
fault if be was repelled, and compelled for his 
personal safety to make himself the leader of the 
popular party. «* The time is come," said he, lift- 
ing his finger, " when men must be rated by what 
they carry in this little space under their forehead, 
between the eyebrows." 

' M. de la Marck vainly attempted to demon- 
strate to him that what he was saving neither 
justified nor excused the audacity of his revolu- 
tionary speeches ; and that his eloquence, admir- 
able as it was, was not worth the harm it did 
the country. u The day that the King's Minis- 
ters will consent to reason witli me," answered 
Mirabeau, u they will find me devoted to the 
royal cause and the safety of the monarchy." 
u But what," rejoined his friend, "is to be the 
end of the present state of things V " The ruin 
of France," answered he; "and if the country is 
to be saved, there must be no delay in employ- 
ing the only means that can succeed. The pre- 
sent system is absurd, insane. The Assembly is 
left to itself; and it is supposed either that it 
ean be subdued by force, as the aristocratic party 
have it, or brought round by the hollow and re- 
dundant phrases of M. Necker. What is wanted 
is, that the Government should seek to form a 
party in it by means of men who could influence, 
excite, or calm it" — p. 93. 

It was at the end of the month of June, 
1789, a fortnight before the attack on the Bas- 
tile, that Mirabeau held this language, and at 
parting expressed to M. de la Marck bis desire 
frequently to repeat their private interviews. 
Enough had already been said on this occa- 
sion to strengthen the profound apprehensions 



which the first blast of the revolution had ex- 
eked in the minds best qualified to judge of 
it ; and M. de la Marck saw the advantage to 
be derived from a close observation of one 
who was destined to act so amazing a part in 
it From this conversation, and from every 
succeeding incident in the political career of 
Mirabeau, in as far as it was connected with 
M. de la March, it is easy to perceive that 
the great tribune of the people and chief revo- 
lutionary orator of the Assembly was playing 
in different spheres a. totally different game ;* 
and that his schemes were from the very out- 
set of the revolution quite as much directed to 
the acquisition of ministerial power on the one 
side, as of popular influence on the other. Act- 
ing partly on the fears and partly on the 
hopes of the Court ; irreconcilable towards a 
Minister like M. Necker, whom he felt it 
necessary to remove ; alternately servile and 
insolent to Lafayette and Montmorin, whom 
he hated and despised as much as he did 
Necker, but whom he hoped at times to con- 
vert into the instruments of his own devices ; 
Mirabeau invariably exhibited himself to M. 
de la Marck, and is consequently exhibited in 
this correspondence, as a roan eager to take 
the government on the footing of a constitu- 
tional minister, and resolved, if he should suc- 
ceed in this enterprise, to devote himself to 
save the monarchy, in whose ruin he foresaw 
that the whole established order of things, the 
royal family, and probably he himself must 
perish. He was not ignorant of the enormous 
obstacles which his preceding history, his pre- 



* We shall not attempt to adduce in detail the 
voluminous evidence of the numerous contradictions 
and inconsistencies which might be opposed from 
other sources to M. de la Marck's narrative. Bat at 
this very moment — the commencement of July, 1789 
— there is ample and authentic proof both from the 
language and the public actions of Mirabeau that he 
was playing a double game. It was at this same 
time that he said to M. Mouoier, who related the 
interview which took place in one of the bureaux of 
the Assembly, and to M. Bergasse, who was present, 
— ' Gentlemen, I met the Duke of Orleans yesterday 
and said to him, " Monseigneur, you cannot deny 
that we may soon have Louis XVII. instead of Louis 
XVI., and in that case your Royal Highness would 
be at least Lieutenant-General of the kingdom." 
The Duke of Orleans, gentlemen, answered me very 
curtly.' It was at this same time that he was seen 
working with Rugot and Robespierre to breed dis- 
satisfaction in the Assembly at the King's assurance 
that the Assembly had nothing to fear from the 
troops ; and when Mourner accused him of tampering 
with the army, he replied, — f My good fellow, I am 
as attached as you are to the throne ; but what does 
it signify whether we have Louis XVII. instead of 
Louis XVI., and why do we want a baby to govern 
us V Above all on the 9th of July he produced the 
memorable address to the King demanding the dis* 
missal of the troops from Paris, which was followed 
by the measures that covered France with National 
Guards, and by the attack on the Bastille! 
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sent vfofeuoe, and hi* whole character present* 
ed to the execution of sueh a scheme. He 
more than once exclaimed to his friend how 
bitterly he lamented the injury which the im- 
morality of his early life was doing to the State. 
He clung with the utmost tenacity to every 
chance which seemed likely to obtain for biro 
the reluctant confidence of the Court ; and 
we shall presently see to what a strange series 
of coadjutors and intermediates he successively 
committed himself in the hope of obtaining the 
direction of affairs under the shelter of some 
purer name. But, however eager he might 
be to pursue this track, on which, except from 
M. de la Marck, he met with little encourage- 
ment, he seems not to have felt that the chief 
barrier lay in his own conduct since the meet- 
ing of the National Assembly, in his suspected 
relations with the guiltiest instigators of those 
first days of bloodshed and insult to the 
Crown, and in the clear fact that if he meant 
well to the Court he was false to the people. 
With these considerations present to her mind, 
and heightened by the aspersions which iden- 
tified the great orator with all that was most 
fierce and personally hostile to herself in the 
revolution, it is not wonderful that the Queen, 
to whom these appeals were mainly directed, 
recoiled from the offers of safety tendered by 
such hands. In September, 1789, M. de la 
Marck caused the Countess d'Ossun, a lady 
m waiting and a favourite of Marie Antoinette, 
to explain to her Majesty the object and in- 
tentions with which he continued to cultivate 
the friendship of Mirabeau. The Queen herself 
shortly afterwards took notice of this com- 
munication : * I have never doubted,' said she, 
•of your sentiments; but I think we shall 
never be so unhappy as to be reduced to the 
extremity of Mirabeau." 

It is not, therefore, to these volumes that 
we must look for the counterpart of the in- 
trigues in which Mirabeau was here engaged ; 
for unhappily the estimate we have long since 
formed of his character does not lead to the 
inference that because he had secretly adopted 
one line of policy he had bona fide — and 
entirely — abandoned the other. Certain it is, 
that throughout this period, and to the close 
of his life, even after Marie Antoinette had 
found herself forced to the painful extremity 
of listening to him, even personally, his lan- 
guage in public was to the last degree offen- 
sive and dangerous ; sometimes his votes were 
hostile— even when he protected, his attitude 
was menacing. In a word, all the resources 
and exertions of his genius and his foresight 
were tainted with duplicity ; and history will 
not acquit a public man of great crimes 
because they were perpetrated openly, whilst 
he was protesting in secret against the policy 
he continued to pursue. 



On one point, however, M. de la Marck's 
testimony assumes a more direct character, and 
he certainly discredits, though we cannot think 
he satisfactorily disproves, the imputation on 
Mirabeau of secret relations, hostile to the Court, 
with the Duke of Orleans. Up to the middle 
of the year 1788, he affirms positively that 
these two personages had never met. The 
Duke, he says, requested him to make a din- 
ner for the purpose of introducing him to 
Mirabeau. The party took place, but it was 
unpleasant; the principal guests were ill pleased 
with one another, and Mirabeau observed some 
days afterwards to his host, that as for the 
Duke, he ' neither liked him nor trusted him.' 
The question, then — accepting M. de la Marck's 
evidence in limine — is narrowed to this point ; 
— whether, between the period immediately 
preceding the opening of the Etats Generaux 
and the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, the 
acquaintance of Mirabeau and Egalite had 
ripened into a political conspiracy I To that 
supposition M. de la Marck gives a decided 
negative. He states that at the very time 
when Mirabeau was suspected of drawing 
money from the Palais Royal, he was, in fact, 
so distressed that he threw himself on his 
own generosity for a loan of 50 louis. M. de 
la Marck placed such a sum at his disposal, 
not only on that but on several other occasions, 
only requiring of him a promise that he would 
not borrow elsewhere, and hoping that this 
friendly assistance might secure the indepen- 
dence of his opinions. 

But he goes beyond these inferences : — 

*In the conversations which I had every day 
with Mirabeau, I made him talk of the men who 
in those times seemed ready to march at the head 
of the revolution, if not to direct it He had a 
sovereign contempt for most of them, and thought 
little of M. de Lafayette and the Duke of Orleans. 
Though it has often been repeated that he was 
led by the party of this latter personage, I can 
affirm, myself, that he never had intimate rela- 
tions with the Orleans party. Laclos, who was 
the soul of it, knew men too well to give his con- 
fidence to Mirabeau ; and from the opening of the 
States General, he had persuaded the Duke of 
Orleans that Mirabeau would be for the King. 
A short time before the days of the 5th and 6th 
of October, the Duke of Orleans came to dine at 
my house in Versailles with Count Mirabeau, and 
T clearly saw that there was a reserve between 
them which excluded the supposition of a secret 
understanding, for they had neither of them, at 
that time especially, any interest to deceive me. 
Indeed, a few days afterwards, I was confirmed 
in my opinion by a question of the Duke of Or- 
leans, who asked me suddenly and abruptly, 
"When will Mirabeau serve the Court?" I 
avoided answering in such a manner as to pro- 
long the conversation, and merely said, u At pre- 
sent, I think he has not taken the road to get 
there/**— l 113. 
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We are compelled, by bis owe avowal, to 
impute to M. de la Marck less perspicacity than 
to Laclos, who ' knew men too well to give his 
confidence to Mirabeau.' It is not true that 
neither Mirabeau nor the Duke of Orleans had 
at that time any interest to deceive the amia- 
ble Count ; for to deceive him was to deceive 
the Court, and the least appearance of inti- 
macy on the part of Mirabeau with the Duke 
would have been a glaring contradiction to all 
the assurances he was constantly giving in 
private. If any such intimacy did exist, it 
would have been disguised under the appear- 
ance of reserve, and nowhere more carefully 
than at M. de la Marck's table, whom both 
parties knew as the Queen's attached friend. 

The remainder of the passage relating to 
these events is, however, so striking and posi- 
tive, that, without closer inspection, it would go 
far to remove the suspicion still lingering over 
them. 

* The state of affairs became more and more 
alarming. Towards the end of September, 1789, 
Mirabeau was always repeating to me, in speak- 
ing of the Court ** What are those people think- 
ing of? Don't they see the chasms opening be- 
neath their feet V Once, indeed, roused to more 
than ordinary exasperation, be cried out, " All is 
lost The King and Queen will perish — yon will 
see it. The populace will scourge their corpses" — 
and remarking the horror this expression caused 
me, he added, ** Yes, will scourge their corpses. 
You don't enough understand the dangers of 
their position, yet they ought to be made known 
to them." 

* Did his penetration already embrace the hor- 
rible events of the 5th and 6th of October? It 
would seem so ; but it was not to me alone that 
he thus expressed himself: he concealed from no 
one his opinions and bis fears. Hence his ene- 
mies, and, perhaps, many who were not bis ene- 
mies, were led to Bay that he had prepared the 
movement of the 5th of October, and had played 
the. chief part in it The subsequent procedure 
of the Chatelet against Mirabeau was founded in 
great measure on conversations he had held be- 
fore that catastrophe. In fact, the most profound 
obscurity still veils the true instigators of that 
event On the 4th of October Paris was in the 
utmost fermentation; a report was circulated 
that the banquet of the guards was the commence- 
ment of a plot for the destruction of the Assem- 
bly. The morning of the 5th of October was, 
however, quiet at the Chateau. The King went 
out shooting, without paving much attention to 
the news from the capital ; and he only returned 
in the evening amidst the shots which the mob 
of Paris was firing on the guards in the great 
avenue of Versailles. 

' If Mirabeau had been guilty of the crime of 
which he was accused, it was in the morning of 
that day that he must have concerted with bis 
alleged accomplices to direct the movement and 
avail himself of it ; but, instead of assisting at 
those councils of attack and defence, Mirabeau 
jxusedwtih me the day of the bth of October till six 
%n the evening. We dined together alone, and 



discussed the aflkirs of Brabant over a map of 
that country, though the greater part of oar con- 
versation turned on the dangers of the Court and 
the agitation then reigning in Paris. We were, 
however, still ignorant of the coming events of 
that day. All that Count Mirabeau said bora 
the stamp of that skill and vigour which the cir- 
cumstances required, and it would have been well 
if the subject had been treated in the King's 
cabinet as it was by Mirabeau at my house. In 
all he said he spoke not the language of faction, 
but of a great citizen; and I affirm, from the 
bottom of my conscience, that this man was en- 
tirely a stranger, in his intentions as well as in 
his actions, to the intrigues which excited so 
violent an effervescence in the city of Paris.'— 
L114. 

It would certainly imply an astounding 
amount of duplicity and artifice that a man 
actually engaged in the preparation of an 
atrocious conspiracy, then about to take a san- 
guinary vengeance on the Royal Guards for 
the boisterous loyalty they had displayed at 
the banquet of the 1st of October, should pass 
the very hours during which the mob of Paris, 
headed by its female fiends, was marching on 
Versailles, in discoursing with a faithful ad- 
herent of tbe Court on the perils instantly im- 
pending over the Royal family, and the mode 
of averting disasters of which he was himself 
the contriver. 

The particulars related by M. de la Marck 
as to the occurrences of the 5th and 6th of 
October are greatly at variance with the ac- 
counts given by all other contemporary writers, 
and especially with the narrative adopted by 
M. Thiers. As to the 5th, this historian says : 

( 11 Hail onze heures du matin ; on apprend les 
mouvemens de Paris. Mirabeau s'avance vers le 
President Mounier : a Paris," lui dit-il, " marche 
sur nous. Trouvez vous mal, allez au chateau, 
dire au Roi d'accepter purement et simplement" 
"Paris marche?— tan t mieux!" repond Mounier. 
u Qu'on nous tue tous — mais tons — l'etat y gag- 
nera." u Le mot est vraiment joli," reprend 
Mirabeau, et il retourna a sa place. La discus- 
sion continua jusqu'a trois heures, &c.' 

M. de la Marck affirms on the contrary : — 

' Mirabeau passa avec moi la journee du 5 
Octobre jusqu'a six heures du soir. Nous dink, 
mes chez moi tete-a-tete, &c. Ce jour-la. done, 
le 5 Octobre, apree nos longues conversations sur 
les circonstances du moment, je conduisis Mira- 
beau a six heures du soir d f Assemblies et c y etl id 
que nous eumes pour la premiere fois connaissance 
de Papprocbe de la populace de Paris.' 

Here is a flat contradiction of the assertion 
that the approach of the mob was known and 
commented upon in the Assembly at eleven in 
the forenoon. But M. de la Marck says nothing 
of the morning sitting of the Assembly, which 
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bad opened at eleven, and adjourned at three, 
to resume at six. Does he mean us to infer 
that he and Mirabeau were there together, and 
ao spent the day in company, or that they 
spent it in private ? The latter might be sup- 
posed, if it were not well known from the above 
anecdotes, and from other sources, that Mira- 
beau was at the morning sitting. If so, it is 
difficult to conceive how the events of Paris, 
-which had been in preparation during the 
whole of the preceding day, should only have 
been known at Versailles — to Mirabeau espe- 
cially — at six in the evening of the 5th ; and 
if M. de la Marck be wrong on this essential 
point of the time, what weight is due to the 
rest of his story ? It distinctly appears from 
all the other accounts we have been able to 
examine, that the mob began to arrive at 
Versailles between three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 5 th, and that Mirabeau had 
conveyed his knowledge of its approach to 
Mounier four hours sooner. All M. de la 
Marck's declarations to the Queen and to pos- 
terity in defence of Mirabeau rest on the in- 
credible assurance that Mirabeau knew nothing 
of the approach of the mob till six in the even- 
ing. Upon this point, of such essential conse- 
quence to the whole theory of Mirabeau's con- 
duct, as set forth by his friend, the narrative 
now before us stands quite alone, and seems 
irreconcilable with any supposition but a total 
failure of memory. 

At six o'clock, however, according to the 
Prince, in the gathering dusk of an October 
evening, the first signs of the appalling night 
which was to follow were already perceptible, 
and the angry crowd rolled onwards towards 
the palace. Mirabeau entered the Assembly, 
where the King's message, implying his quali- 
fied acceptance of the projected Constitution and 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, was then 
under discussion, and was vehemently attacked 
by Robespierre. Mirabeau rose, not to defend 
the Court, but to denounce what he termed 
4 those pretended fraternal banquets which 
insult the misery of the people, and throw 
sparks on materials already too combustible.' 
Potion was called upon to sign and lay upon the 
table his denunciation of the proceedings at the 
military banquet. Mirabeau exclaimed, with 
terrific energy, that he regarded that denuncia- 
tion as supremely impolitic ; but that he him- 
self was ready to furnish the details and to 
sign it — ' provided the Assembly would declare 
that the person of the King is alone inviolable, 
and that all other persons in the State, whoever 
they may be, are equally subject and responsi- 
ble to the lawsw' The Assembly was electrified 
by this appeal, which was understood to cover 
a direct attack upon the Queen, and the de- 
nunciation was withdrawn. But not a word in 
that place and at that moment of dangers 



which were to end, ere morning dawned, in 
brutal massacre; not an attempt to support 
even the dignity of the Assembly, whose sitting 
was interrupted by the irruption of Maillard at 
the head of a band of infuriated viragos ! On 
the following day the Royal family were drag- 
ged to Paris, and Mirabeau took the step, 
prudent in any case, of causing the Assembly 
to decree that it was inseparable from the per- 
son of the Sovereign. Yet at this very crisis 
Mirabeau applied himself to the composition 
of the first of the confidential papers intended 
for the use of the Court, which form the most 
curious portion of this collection ; and on the 
15th of October, the note of which we shall 
quote the most striking passages was placed by 
its author in the hands of M. de la Marck to 
be communicated to the King. It will be 
observed that it is dated two days after the 
sudden departure of the Duke of Orleans for 
England and Mirabeau's well-known speech, ' I 
take him for my master ? I would not have 
him for a valet.' At that moment all political 
connexion between the two personages — if any 
such had existed — (on which point Lafayette's 
language is most distinctly affirmative) — was 
undoubtedly broken, and we must express our 
conviction that at all events it was never 
renewed. Mirabeau's description of the deplora- 
ble position of the monarchy is extremely 
powerful and just : — 

* The King was not free to come to Paris, and 
whether the Assembly was or was not free to 
follow him thither, it certainly had not the power 
to save him from going there. Is then the King 
free in Paris ? He is so fur free, that no other 
will entirely suppresses his own ; but he is cer- 
tainly not free to quit Paris ; he is not free to 
choose the guards of his person ; he has not even 
the direct command of the militia to whom his 
safety is entrusted. Nor can it be said that the 
personal safety of the King in Paris is complete. 
Plnced as he is, the smallest accidents may com- 
promise that safety, which is menaced by move- 
ments from without, by commotions within, by 
the divisions of parties, the faults of zeal, those 
of impatience, and, most of all, by a violent col- 
lision between the capital and the provinces. If 
Paris is powerful, it also contains great cause of 
disturbance. Its excited mob is irresistible. Win- 
ter is approaching, subsistence is scarce, and a 
bankruptcy may ensue. What will Paris be in 
three months ? Certainly a hospital, perhaps a 
theatre of horrors. Is it there that the Head of 
the nation can deposit his own existence and all 
our hones? 

* Still more fatal events are in preparation. The 
National Assembly, so ill-composed from the first, 
finds the confidence of the country in its labours 
daily decreasing. The best intentions cannot 
avert errors. The Assembly is borne beyond its 
own principles by the fatal irrevocability it gave 
to its first decrees, and, as it can neither contra- 
dict itself nor recede, its own power is an obstacle 
the more. The respect inspired by a great name 
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and a great revolution seen from afar, and those 
hopes which are so necessary to a nation, still 
sustain it; hat every day some portion of public 
opinion detaches itself from the grand cause 
which required the individual concert of all parts 
of the empire. A dark commotion is at hand 
which may blast in a moment the fruit of the 
greatest enterprise. The body politic falls into 
dissolution ; a crisis can alone regenerate it It 
requires a transfusion of new blood. The only 
way to save the State and the infant Constitution 
is to place the King in a position which may allow 
him to throw himself instantly upon his people. 9 — L 
367. 

He then proceeds to discuss in the same 
strain the various expedients which suggested 
themselves for this purpose. To take post upon 
Metz or any other frontier would be to declare 
war on the" nation and to abdicate the throne. 
To remove into the interior of the kingdom and 
summon the nobles to join the royal standard 
there, would be not less dangerous. The plan 
which Mirabeau proposed was to contrive the 
organization of a corps of 10,000 men on 
some point midway between Rouen and Paris, 
and that the Court should then leave the capital 
in the face of day, and retire upon Normandy, 
which was by position and character one of 
the most trustworthy parts of the kingdom, 
and might, in conjunction with Brittany and 
Anjou, present considerable military strength : 
that this departure should be accompanied by 
a proclamation addressed to the Nation against 
the tyranny of the mob of Paris, protesting 
that the King adhered to all his liberal inten- 
tions and engagements, and would fulfil them ; 
that a new Assembly should shortly be con- 
voked ; and that the authority of the Crown 
was indissolubly united to the liberties and 
wishes of the People. 

This document contains the substance of the 
advice Mirabeau uniformly tendered to the 
Court, and it must be supposed to express the 
opinion he really entertained at that time of the 
worthlessness of the Assembly and the brutality 
of the mob of Paris. To surround the King 
with a competent military force in the heart of 
Normandy was then the recommendation of 
him who had called for the dismissal of the 
troops on the 9th of July, and had not inter- 
posed to prevent the massacre of the guards on 
the 6th of October! But this Royal Exodus 
was to be accompanied by a declaration of 
policy in which it may fairly be inferred that 
he reserved to himself the largest share of 
actual power. 

M. de la Marck was not a little embarrassed 
by the receipt of such a communication. The 
Queen was exasperated against Mirabeau for 
his language with reference to the banquet of 
the Gardes du Corps and the suspicions which 
connected him with the recent outrage on her 
person. The King was inaccessible. At 



length irf. de la Marck requested a private 
interview with the Count de Provence (Mon- 
sieur) ; and was accordingly introduced to his 
closet at the Luxembourg in the dead of the 
night. His Royal Highness listened to La 
Marck's strange story, and read the paper — but 
replied that the Queen had not influence 
enough to decide the King to act in a question 
of this gravity, and that as for the King, bis 
inherent weakness exceeded all belief. 'Fi- 
gure to yourself as his character' — added the 
epigrammatic brother — ' balls of ivory oiled 
which you try to keep together 9 After two 
hours' discussion the matter seemed hopeless, 
and we infer that this memoir never reached 
its destination.* Some further intercourse, 
however, took place between Mirabeau and 
Monsieur through the Due de L6vis, and 
amongst the fantastic plans subsequently en- 
tertained and abandoned by Mirabeau for the 
formation of a Cabinet, in which he himself 
should take a leading part, one was to make 
the future Louis XVIII. nominal Prime Minis- 
ter of Louis XVI. ! 

The ensuing weeks of November and De- 
cember, 1789, were principally engrossed bjr 
the attempts of Mirabeau to come to an 
understanding with Lafayette in the construc- 
tion of a cabinet based upon a coalition, and 
including the leading members of the revolu- 
tionary party. In spite of the aversion and 
jealousy which they entertained for one 
another, a serious attempt was made by Talon 
and other friends to bring them together. 
Several personal conferences took place between 
them, and a note exists in Mirabeau's hand- 
writing which reveals the scheme of this 
coalition government. Necker was to be the 
titular Premier, the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
Chancellor, M. de Liancourt Minister of War, 
Talleyrand Finance, M. de la Marck himself 
Marine, Mirabeau in the Cabinet without 
a portfolio, Target Mayor of Paris, Lafayette 
Marshal of France and Generalissimo for the 
re-organization of the army. These projects, 
however, were as evanescent as they were 
vague. Even as early as the 7th of Novem- 
ber the Assembly had adopted the fetal 
resolution that none of its members could 
enter the Ministry during the whole period of 

* Camps, Mirabeau's private secretary, who had 
copied the memoir of the 15th October; was so 
alarmed at what he had done, that he was at one 
time on the point of divulging it to the National 
Assembly, by way of exculpating himself. M. Thiers 
has clearly been led into error when he affirms (vol. 
i. p. 180) that the direct negotiation between Mira- 
beau and the Court was commenced at this time ; 
that is, in October, 1789. The attempted negotia- 
tion through Monsieur produced at that time no 
result ; and M. de la Marck (who is M. Thiers** 
• Prince Etranger*) left Paris in December under the 
impression that it had altogether failed. 
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the session. That resolution was avowedly 
aimed at Mirabeau, lest the influence of his 
parliamentary talents should be transferred 
to the service of the Crown. But that influ- 
ence failed to procure the rejection of the 
measure most adverse to his designs. He 
ironically proposed his own personal disqualifi- 
cation, but the original resolution was put and 
carried against him, and from that moment 
the formation of a parliamentary Cabinet 
became impossible. No decision could more 
effectually contribute to aggravate the Revolu- 
tion than this, which left the Assembly with- 
out ministerial leaders and the Ministry 
without parliamentary authority. 

We return, however, to the direct relations 
of Mirabeau with the Court, as the most 
curious and novel part of the work before us. 
An interval of some months occurred — from 
the 16th of December, 1789, to the 16th of 
March in the following year— -during which M. 
de la Marck repaired to Brussels to attend to 
his own family affairs in the Low Countries. 
He was summoned back to Paris by M. de 
Mercy, with whom he had so many points of 
connexion and sympathy. On his return 
he found Mirabeau more than ever discouraged 
by the aspect of affairs, irritated at the failure 
of his ministerial projects, indignant at the 
incapacity of the Government, jealous of his 
rivals in the Assembly, and tormented by his 
creditors. In this state of things M. de la 
Marck was at once informed by the Austrian 
ambassador that he had been sent for by order 
of their Majesties — that the King and Queen 
had resolved to claim the services of Mirabeau, 
and that they charged La Marck with the 
entire conduct of this secret negotiation, which 
was not to be divulged even to M. Necker, 
who had entirely lost their confidence. A 
private interview was arranged at M. de la 
Marck's house in the Rue St. Honore* between 
Mirabeau and M. de Mercy, at which the 
former repeated his earnest recommendation 
that the King should withdraw from Paris, 
but not from France. On the following day 
M. de la Marck was instructed to attend the 
Queen in the private apartment of Madame 
Thibaut, her first femme de chambre. 

« The Queen began by saying that for about 
two months she and the King had taken the 
resolution of drawing nearer to Count Mirabeau, 
and that they had selected me for this purpose. 
She repeated what she had said some months 
before, that she had never distrusted my personal 
relations with Mirabeau ; but she inquired, with 
a certain tone of embarrassment and curiosity, if 
I thought that Mirabeau had had no share in the 
horrors of the 6th and 6th of October. I assured 
her Majesty that He had passed those two days 
in great part with myself, and that we were 
dining together when the arrival of the Parisian 
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mob was announced at Versailles. I added that 
I had wished at that time that the King's Minis- 
ters could have heard the opinions expressed at 
that tete-d-tite, and still more, that they could 
have acted upon them. 

* " You give me pleasure," answered the Qneen 
in a more confident tone ; "I had great need to 
be undeceived on this point, for from the reports 
current at the time, I confess I had retained a 
horror of Count Mirabeau, which has not a little 
contributed to retard our resolution to apply to 
him to check, 1f possible, the fatal consequences 
of the Revolution." 

4 At this moment the King entered. Without 
any preamble, and with his accustomed blunt- 
mss, he said, u The Queen has already told you 
that I mean to employ Count Mirabeau, if you 
think that it is his intention and in his power to 
be of use to me. What do you think T — I 
frankly answered that I thought this measure 
was taken very late, and I pointed out the 
extreme impolicy of his Ministers, who ought 
from the opening of the States General (as they 
might then easily have done) to have rallied to 
the King's interests the deputies most remarka- 
ble for their talents, who hod since become 
leaders of the revolutionary party. I said that 
Mirabeau himself had suggested some such over- 
ture, but that the Ministers had repelled him 
with an arrogant presumption which they cer- 
tainly had no right to exhibit. I added, that the 
longer the remedy was deferred the more diffi- 
cult it became to destroy the evil. — u Ah !" said 
the King, "there is nothing to hope on that 
head from M. Necker. All that is done by M. 
de Mirabeau must remain a profound secret from 
my Ministers, and I rely on you to secure it.'* — 
I was confounded by this answer. I could not 
conceive how the King could expect to employ 
a man like Mirabeau without the knowledge of 
his Ministers. Indeed, the advice and the acts 
of such a man could not fail to be in direct 
opposition to those of the Ministry, and what 
good could come of such a contradiction? — 
44 Now, then," said the King, u how do you think 
Mirabeau can serve me usefully?" — I replied 
that I could only answer that question by refer- 
ring it to himself, and I proposed that he should 
convey his suggestions to their Majesties in 
writing. The offer was at once accepted, and I 
retired, with leave to communicate with the 
Queen whenever I thought proper, but especially 
on the days when Madame Thibaut was m wait- 
ing.'— i. 147. 

It could not escape a man of M. de la 
Marck's delicacy and discernment that this 
clandestine proceeding was not very honour- 
able to those to whom such a proposal was 
made, or very likely to prove useful to those 
from whom it came. He perceived at once 
that it was in fear rather than in confidence 
that the King and Queen had at last consented 
to apply to Mirabeau — that they hoped to buy 
him rather than to use him — and thought 
more of extinguishing his hostility in the 
Assembly than of devoting his services to 
themselves and the State. Nevertheless, he 
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resolved to persevere — in the bope that the 
advice which Mirabeau himself would address 
to the Queen might inspire their Majesties 
with sufficient reliance on him to induce them 
more openly and resolutely to act upon his 
opinion, and even to call him to power. The 
effect of this proposition, unflattering as M. de 
la Marck deemed it, was exceedingly striking 
on Mirabeau himself. His vanity was intensely 
gratified by this reluctant but spontaneous re- 
cognition of his power on the part of those 
who still wore the crown of France; and per- 
chance M. de la Marck is not far wrong in his 
notion that, in the early part of the revolution, 
notwithstanding the violence of the speeches 
delivered in the National Assembly against 
the power of royalty, most of those daring 
haranguers might have become ardent royal- 
ists, if the King and his ministers had em- 
ployed any art for drawing them over to their 
sicKe. Mirabeau seems to have overlooked, 
with his natural impetuosity, the doubtful and 
limited nature of the task confided to him, or 
rather the utter inadequacy of the means com- 
pared with the magnitude of the enterprise. 
Under this impulse, however, he addressed to 
the King the paper dated the 10th of May, 
1790, which pledged him — as strongly as 
words oould do it — to the defence of the 
monarchy. 

It was at this period that the pecuniary 
arrangements between Mirabeau and the Court 
were settled. The Queen had inquired what 
it would be proper that the King should do 
for his new adherent. It was proposed that 
his debts should be paid. Mirabeau said he 
oould not tell what his debts were — and that 
he should be perfectly satisfied if he could 
rely on 100 louis a-month. At length a sche- 
dule of his debts was drawn up ; some of them 
ludicrously characteristic of the strange vicis- 
situdes of his life — for instance his wedding 
clothes were still unpaid for. The whole sura, 
however, amounted to only 208,000 francs, 
8350/. — no immoderate sum, M. de la Marck 
observes, for a man who had just come by his 
father's death, into a landed estate of 2000/. 
a-year — i£ indeed, that was all; but from 
Mirabeau'8 notorious irregularity in all such 
matters, and his utter indifference to the fate 
of his creditors, it is more than doubtful whe- 
ther the schedule was complete. lie still said 
that his debts were far too considerable to be 
paid, and thai all he could expect was the 100 
louis a-month. At the next interview which 
M. de la Marck had with Louis XVL, the 
King said that the debts (as per schedule) 
should be paid, and that Mirabeau should re- 
ceive 6000 francs a-month. Louis then placed 
in M. de la Marck's hand four notes of hand 
for 250,000 francs each, making in all one 
million (40,000/.), which were to be given 



to Mirabeau at the close of the session of the 
National Assembly, if he should have fulfilled 
his engagements. These bills were never made 
over to him, and after his death in the fol- 
lowing year, M. de la Marck returned them to 
the King. 

Such acts of munificence threw Mirabeau 
into a state of frantic joyous excitement, and 
he instantly discovered in Louis XVI. all the 
qualities of a great sovereign. The first use 
he made of this turn in his affaire was, regard- 
less of all that could be said by his friends, or 
was said by his enemies, to quit his lodgings 
and set up a luxurious establishment, with 
cook, coachman, and all the external signs of 
an expenditure extravagantly beyond his known 
resources. 

The immediate result of this arrangement 
was the letter addressed by Mirabeau to Louis 
XVL, dated the 10th of May, 1790, which 
has been alluded to by several writers as the 
royalist profession of faith of the great orator, 
and, indeed, had already been published by 
M. Barriere, but the solemnity of its language, 
and the peculiarity of the engagement thus 
contracted, entitle it to a place here : — 

• To the King. 

* Profoundly affected by the sufferings of the 
King, who has least deserved to feel the pang* 
of personal misfortune, and persuaded that if 
there be a prince in such a situation whose word 
may be trusted, that prince is Louis XVL, I am, 
nevertheless, so armed by mankind and by events 
against the touching impression of all human 
vicissitudes, that I should feel an invincible re- 
pugnance to play a part in this moment of par- 
tisanship and confusion, if I were not convinced 
that the restoration of the legitimate authority of 
the King is the first requisite of France, and the 
only means to save her. 

* But I perceive so clearly that we are in an- 
archy, and that we are sinking deeper into it 
every day — I am so indignant at the idea that I 
should only have contributed to a vast demolition 
— and the fear of seeing any other head of the 
State than the King is so intolerable to me, that 
I feel I am imperiously recalled to public affairs 
when, wrapped in the silence of contempt, I ima- 
gined that I aspired to retirement Here then is 
the profession of faith which the King has de- 
sired. He will himself deign to name the person 
in whose hands it shall be deposited, for the dic- 
tates of prudence forbid his Majesty to retain it, 
and this writing will remain for ever as a judg- 
ment upon me or a testimony in my favour. 

* I engage to serve with my whole influence 
the true interests of the King, and, lest this 
assertion appear too vague, I declare that I hold 
a counter-revolution to be not less dangerous 
and criminal than it is chimerical in France to 
establish a government without a chief armed 
with the necessary powers to apply the whole 
public force of the country to execute the law. 
In these principles I shall communicate my opi- 
nion on passing events in writing, and I shall 
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> it my chief business to place the executive 
power in its proper place in the constitution, 
which ought to be in its plenitude, without re- 
striction or division, in the hands of the King. 

'I promise the King loyalty, zeal, activity, 
energy, and a courage beyond all that has been 
imputed to me. I promise him all, in short, 
except success, which never depends on a single 
man, and which it would be culpable rashness 
and presumption to promise in the terrible dis- 
order which undermines the State and threatens 
its chief. He must be a singular man who 
should be indifferent or unfaithful to the glory 
of saving both the one and the other, and that 
man I am not 

' TtaX COUHT DE MlEABEAU.' 

In spite of the rhetorical artifices of this 
piece, which wants the simplicity of truth, and 
looks Hke a case drawn up for ulterior objects, 
we do not beheve that the professions of the 
writer were deliberately and entirely false. It 
is impossible to doubt that Mirabeau had long 
since conceived the most gloomy forebodings 
of the results of the revolution ; and we think- 
it likely enough that in his furious appeals to 
the popular party his true sentiments were in 
reality more disguised than in his secret com- 
munications with the Court The negotiations 
just completed through M. de la Marck had 
flattered his vanity, inflated his hopes, and 
relieved him from his creditors. To inspire 
confidence in the Court towards the insidious 
and terrible ally thus enlisted in their service, 
was obviously the only mode of strengthening 
and perpetuating his influence. He already 
aspired to a sway more definite and positive 
than that which he wielded as the tribune of 
a popular Assembly and the hero of a Club. 
He despised cordially that Assembly which 
he fired day after day with eloquence not 
always in the best taste, or led by arguments 
which were as often sophisms as truths. The 
remnant of the executive power seemed almost 
within his grasp, and he flung himself upon it 
in the general wreck. Totally devoid of prin- 
ciple, he turned with equal indifference to 
either side, and his interest seemed to incline 
at that moment towards the Court Bat that 
fragment of power was already chiefly held, 
and might hereafter be successfully disputed, 
by a man who up to that time represented 
more than Mirabeau himself the republican 
spirit of the Revolution. M. de Lafayette 
occupied in the streets of Paris, in the Na- 
tional Guard, and in the eyes of the public, 
the foremost place; Mirabeau had as yet 
scarcely extended his popular influence beyond 
the range of his parliamentary eloquence. All 
France was at the feet of Lafayette. The re- 
volution was in bis hands. The patronage of 
the Crown was at his disposal His pre- 
sumption and his republicanism knew no 
bounds; and the arrogance with which he 



treated Mirabeau was equally prepoeterwss. 
4 1 have conquered,' said the tricolor General 
of the Parisian Guard to M. Frochot, * I have 
conquered the King of England in his power, 
the King of France in his authority, the People 
in its rage ; certainly I shall not yield to M. 
de Mirabeau. 1 Yet the struggle and the per- 
sonal aversion of these two rivals were kept 
within limits. Mirabeau, on his side, was 
well aware that Lafayette was a man he either 
must conciliate by his advances or paralyse by 
his attacks. He tried to do both, and, with 
his usual audacity, both simultaneously. 

4 Oh! M. de Lafayette T— he writes to the 
hated rival — * Richelieu was Richelieu against 
the nation for the Court, and through Richelieu 
did infinite harm to public liberty, he did a large 
amount of good to the monarchy. Be Richelieu 
over the Court and for the nation, and you wiU 
reconstitute the monarchy whilst yen extend and 
perpetuate the liberties of your country. Bat 
Richelieu had his Caption Joseph; do you too 
have your Eminence Ghisb, or you will ruin 
yourself without saving us. Your great qualities 
require my impulse ; my impulse requires your 
great qualities : and you believe little men, who, 
for little considerations, by little manoeuvres, and 
for little objects, seek to render us useless to each 
other : you do not see that you must espouse me 
and trust me for the very reasons for which your 
stupid partisans have most ahused me. Sir; you 
palter with your destiny.'— ii. 22. 

It was on the 1st of June, 1790, that this 
letter was despatched to the General. On that 
same day Mirabeau penned his first note to the 
Queen^ — and in it we read : — 

1 What is to become of that man who has al- 
ready, from a supple intrigant and a humble 
courtier, come to be a keeper of kings — If no- 
thing stops him in his career ? Master of the Pa- 
risian army, and by that army of Paris — master, 
through Paris, of a great part of the National 
Guards of the kingdom ; able to dispose of the 
executive power — if the ministers are chosen by 
himself; thus, too, of the army — thus, too, of the 
legislature. If ministers devoted to his ambition 
refuse him no means of influence, will he not be 
the most absolute, the most formidable of dicta- 
tors f— ii. 27. 

What can surpass these flagrant proofs of 
duplicity within seven pages of a work de- 
signed gravely, it seems, to act as the white- 
washer of Mirabeau f 

Another note, addressed to the Court on the 
20th of June, was even more unmeasured in 
its language and arrogant in its pretensions : — 

* It cannot be disguised that the political crisis 
is at its height, and is alarmingly complicated. I 
do not think the throne ana still more the 
dynasty, have ever run a greater danger. It is 
no longer time to trust by nalves, or to serve by 
halves. There is ample proof thatLalayetts k 
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.equally ambitious and incapable. He will make 
himself generalissimo— that is, he will cause the 
post of generalissimo to be offered him ; in other 
words, receive the de facto dictatorship from the 
nation, or what appears to be the nation. That 
is his whole scheme for the present As for a 
plan, he has none. His means, he picks them up 
dv hand day by day. His whole policy is to ex- 
cite such a fermentation amongst our neighbours 
that he may be allowed to extend over the whole 
kingdom the influence of the mob (de la Cour- 
Wle). The only resource against this state of 
things lies in the imbecility of his mind, the 
timidity of his character, and the narrowness of 
his head. The King has bnt one man, and that is 
his wife ; the only security for her is in the re- 
storation of royal authority. I trust she would 
not accept life without her crown, but I am cer- 
tain she will not preserve her life unless she pre- 
serve her crown. The day will come, and that 
soon, when she must try what can be done by a 
woman and a child on horseback. That is for 
her a family resource (une mklhode de famiile) ; 
but meanwhile we must be prepared, and not ex- 
pect to get out of an extraordinary crisis by 
ordinary men or means. The Queen must speak 
to Lafayette, in the presence of the King, pre- 
pared and resolute, and say to him, — " Your func- 
tions entirely absorb your individual faculties, 
which can only be those of one man — and, while 
you are waiting to be strengthened by a new 
ministry, we shall be lost. We must therefore 
strengthen you. You have and we have the con- 
viction that, besides his talent, M. de Mirabeau is 
the only statesman of this country ; that no other 
has his completeness, his courage, his character. 
It is evident that he would not willingly assist in 
demolishing us ; he must not be driven to that 
pass ; he must be ours. To make him ours we 
must be his. He wants a grand object : great 
dangers, great means, a great glory. We are 
resigned or resolved to give him the confidence of 
despair. I demand that you shall unite yourself 
to M. de Mirabeau completely and entirely, so 
that we may say : — Those two men are ours : 
whatever is deliberated and agreed upon by them 
is our will, and that will must be executed, or we 
must perish."' — ii. 42. 

That this rbodomontade should have been 
seriously addressed to the Court by Mirabeau, 
and an attempt made to place such expres- 
sions as these in the mouth of Marie Antoi- 
nette by the very man whom they concerned, 
is certainly one of the most startling specimens 
of impertinence and vanity that even the 
French Revolution ever exhibited to the world. 
But the attempt to bully and terrify the 
Court overshot its mark ; and, on the other 
hand, all approach to a reconciliation with 
Lafayette fell to the ground. Shortly after- 
wards Mirabeau, in writing to M. de Segur, 
said that he defied M. de Lafayette to name a 
single instance in which he bad not broken 
his promises to Mirabeau, or in which Mira- 
beau had not kept his promises to Lafayette. 
Before October of the same year their relations 
.had settled into permanent aversion and re- 



sentment, and thenceforth Lafayette is only 
mentioned in this correspondence under the 
nicknames of Gilles le Grand, Jupiter- Scapin, 
or the like. The Queen, however, did not ex- 
press her disapprobation of the tone of the 
extraordinary communication just cited ; and 
it was a few days after she had read that 
paper — on the 3rd of July — that a secret in- 
terview took place — the first and last — be- 
tween Mirabeau and Marie Antoinette in the 
upper part of the gardens of St Clond. The 
Queen accosted him (as she afterwards inform- 
ed Madame Campan) by saying: — *In pre- 
sence of an ordinary enemy, a man who had 
sworn the ruin of the monarchy without per- 
ceiving its utility to a great people, the step I 
am now taking would be extremely out of 
place ; but when I speak to a Mirabeau, 9 dec 
Mirabeau quitted the Queen with the exclama- 
tion — Madame/ la monarchic est sauvtel 
But in spite of the apparent intimacy which 
his relations with the Court had at this period 
acquired, and the vehement frankness with 
which he addressed the illustrious personages 
to whom these notes were transmitted, there is 
no indication that the conduct of either party 
was sincere. Mirabeau, in the receipt of a 
large pension paid at short intervals, and in 
the hope of acquiring more positive power by 
the overthrow of the ministry and the destruc- 
tion of his rivals, was, we doubt not, earnest 
enough in his immediate proposals ; — but 
there we halt as to him; and on the other 
hand, from first to last it would seem that his 
remonstrances and suggestions remained with- 
out effect ; his advice had been asked, as an 
indirect method of paralyzing his hostility in 
the Assembly — but it was never taken ; and 
from time to time he was irritated by the dis- 
covery that some agent of very inferior capaci- 
ty, like M. Bergasse, had contrived to guide 
that perplexed and irresolute coterie which all 
his own eloquence and reasoning failed to 
move. 

In the position which Louis XVI. had then 
reached, it is impossible to deny that the policy 
traced out by Mirabeau was infinitely prefer- 
able to the feeble palliatives of the existing 
ministry, who were drilling down the torrent, 
or to the abortive projects of flight and reac- 
tion put forward by the remains of the aristo- 
cratic party. Mirabeau strenuously advocated 
the formation of a nucleus of troops in some 
available part of France, either at Fontaine- 
bleau or at Rouen, sufficiently near Paris to 
take away the appearance of flight, sufficiently 
remote from the turbulent capital to restore 
the sovereign and the royal family to their 
personal independence. Disorganised as the 
army was, it was still possible to rely on the 
fidelity of a few regiments animated by the 
spirit of their officers, and Mirabeau had al- 
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ready observed the valour and discipline of (he 
Swiss Guards, which were by and bye to be 
rainly expended in the last fatal struggle of 
the 10th of August. He proposed to revive 
the office of Inspector-General of the Swiss 
troops, and to entrust that post to Count de 
la Marck himself, as an officer of unquestion- 
able fidelity and ability. Alone amongst all 
the advisers of the Court, who professed any 
tinge of libera] principles, Mirabeau boldly 
avowed that he did not recoil from the pros- 
pect of civil war, since he regarded it as an 
evil of far less magnitude than the rule of 
mobs and the triumph of anarchy, and he 
foresaw that nothing but the regular action of 
military power could restore the authority of 
the crown. But he ardently, and in this in- 
stance successfully, resisted the peril of foreign 
war, and especially of war with England, when 
Spain, on the prospect of hostilities with re- 
ference to the Nootka Sound dispute, claimed 
the execution of the Family Compact The 
appeal to foreign succour against the internal 
dangers of the royal family and the monarchy, 
which so greatly aggravated those dangers on 
the outbreak of the war, and became the 
heaviest of the charges against the Court, 
never entered into the plans disclosed by this 
correspondence: for it is worthy of remark, 
that although, throughout this transaction, M. 
de Mercy, the Austrian ambassador in Paris, 
and M. de la Marck, an Austrian by birth, 
were the principal agents of the Court, they 
uniformly and exclusively acted as Frenchmen 
should have acted, and in defence of purely 
French interests. If ever there was an ' Aus- 
trian Committee,' as it was termed, in the 
closet of Marie Antoinette, it was in 1789 and 
1790, and it was composed of these two men. 
Long before the pretended disclosures of the 
Iron Chest, it had ceased to exist altogether, 
for both of them had left France ; but even 
during the period of their greatest activity not 
a line is to be found which the most captious 
partisan could construe into an encroachment 
on the independence of the French nation. 
Mirabeau's uniform recommendation to the 
King was to endeavour to prepare military re- 
sources and some degree of popular support 
out of Paris and in the country : to retire then 
from the capital with his face towards the 
enemy ; to form a government on national and 
liberal principles ; to complete the constitution, 
hut to put an end to the revolution ; and to 
stake everything on the success of a scheme 
which, though hazardous, was better than 
sinking bit by bit, under the heavy pressure of 
necessity, into that abyss whose depth Mira- 
beau had already sounded. 

The King distinctly intimated, at a still later 
period, that he regarded his statements as much 
exaggerated ; but the advice given, and the 



force of reasoning with which it was support- 
ed, in spite of the blemish of occasional vio- 
lence and exaggeration of language, consider- 
ably raise our estimate of Mirabeau's political 
judgment There is, we believe, no doubt 
that these papers were entirely written by 
himself. The drafts in his own handwriting 
are to be seen at this moment in the archives' 
of the House of Arenberg at Brussels. The 
preparatory labours of his Genevese aides de, 
camp for his speeches on questions of general 
interest in the National Assembly were of a 
different character, and it seems that none of 
those persons were cognizant of the extent of 
his relations with the Court. These writings, 
on the contrary, bear the stamp of his own 
genius — of his ardent resolution — and not un- 
frequently of his irritation at the manifest fail- 
ure of all his suggestions. For, as has been 
already stated, this correspondence, continued 
during a period of ten months, was invariably 
and completely sterile— except indeed by its 
indirect influence on the public conduct of 
Mirabeau in the Assembly, where he might, 
and doubtless would, have become more bitter- 
ly hostile, if he had been thrown altogether 
and exclusively on his revolutionary associates. 
On the 20th of September he wrote to M. 
de la Marck : — 

* The reason we do not get on is not my occu- 
pations, absorbing as they have been for the last 
ten days, but the strange conduct of the Court 
towards me. It never profits by one of my 
counsels, and then calls me unprofitable. It is 
for ever aggrandising its enemy, without giving 
me any consecutive means of action or habitual 
instructions, and then affects to suppose this 
enemy is to be vanquished by me. This is pitia- 
ble.'— ii. 198. 

And again more bitterly a month later : — 

* I hardly know, my dear Count, why I send 
you these notes ; but take them for what they 
are worth — here is another. These subjects for 
comparison with the masterpieces of Bergasse, 
and perhaps of Barnave and other great men, to- 
whose hair, as of old to that of Nisus, the safety 
of the throne and of the empire is doubtless 
bound — these subjects for comparison are a 
mode of study not duller than a prison or more 
useless than a fairy tale. Vale et me ama? — ib. 
256. 

But the 6000 francs a month kept him 
employed, and he exhaled his resentment in 
undoing his own work elsewhere. At that 
price success was an object of secondary im- 
portance. 

M. de la Marck himself, who, in all that 
has been preserved of their direct correspon- 
dence, manifests thorough confidence in Mira- 
beau, did occasionally indicate some alarm and 
distrust, arising out of this state of things, in 
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the reports which he addressed to Count 
de Mercy, after that Envoy had been with- 
drawn from Paris by the Imperial Govern- 
ment Thus on the 26th of January, 1791 — 

* M. de Mirabeau is seeking to conciliate an ap- 
parent wish to serve with inaction, to drive 
others forward and to hold back himself, to have 
the merit of success without exposing his popu- 
larity to too severe a trial. We must not deceive 
ourselves ; this man finds in his talents, in his 
mistrust, and even in his faults, subterfuges of 
dexterity by which he frequently escapes the 

nicest observation 

* M. de Mirabeau has been elected chef de ba- 
iaHlon in the National Guard*— and three days 
later a member of the administration of the 
department He has accepted both these places, 
meaning subsequently to resign the former. He 
is now trying to be elected vrocureur syndic 
of the department His popularity has really 
increased of late, which makes me uneasy : if ever 
he despairs of the government and stakes his 
fame on his popularity, he will be insatiable: 
and you know as well as I do, Monsieur le 
Comte, what popularity is in a time of revo- 
1 tion. — iil 30. 

Such was the lame and unsatisfactory 
course of a negotiation which Mirabeau him- 
self in the most complete and elaborate of 
these documents, describes as a system of 
' obscure intrigue and artful dissimulation :' for 
he who had shown himself most powerful to 
agitate and to destroy, proved himself powerless 
to save, and, in the course of the imbroglio, many 
of the provisions on which he affected to rely 
for the salvation of his paymasters, were so 
puerile as to merit our wonder. The only 
feasible measure to which the Court brought 
itself to assent was a journey undertaken by 
M. de la Marck himself to Metz and Stras- 
burgh in February, 1791, for the purpose 
of seeing M. de Bouille* and the array on the 
eastern frontier of the kingdom, which was in 
truth the last hope of the monarchy. It is 
probable that the reports addressed by M. de 
la Marck to the King and Queen on his return 

• This election gave rise to one of the strangest 
communications of Mirabeau to the Court, for the 
National Guards were at that time the keepers, and 
almost the jailers, of the Tu&leries, the offioer on 
duty having the royal family under constant sur- 
veillance. Mirabeau affected to ask the Queen's 
permission to accept the post, insinuating that, while 
he was playing ninepins with the Dauphin, or piok- 
ing up his ball, he should have ample opportunities 
of conversing with his Sovereign. 

But, in fact, Mirabeau was always eager to be 
elected to everything. He was indignant when 
Bailly was chosen mayor of Paris in preference to 
himself; he continually aimed at the presidency of 
the Assembly — he intimated to Lafayette his readi- 
ness to accept an embassy to the East — he acted in 
the National Guard when named chef de battailhn 
—and probably would not have refused, on the first 
vacancy, to be sexton of the parish. 



to Paris, strengthened the idea of flight— 
which, when all other hopes had railed, waa 
afterwards executed, but interrupted at Va- 
rennes. Mesdames, the King's aunts, actually 
attempted to make their escape on the 19th of 
February, contrary to the advice of Mirabeau, 
and were arrested at Arnay-le-Duo in Bop- 
gundy. When the news of this incident 
arrived, La Marck had been sitting up all 
night, drinking, and forwarded the intelli- 
gence to Mirabeau, with an intimation that 
his own faculties were not perfectly clear. 
But the question having been discussed in the 
Assembly, Mirabeau obtained a vote in favour 
of the Princesses, who were consequently 
allowed to depart On this occasion la Marck 
observes, in writing to M. de Mercy — 

* The determination of Mesdames to start has 
proved, that if the King followed their example 
he would probably have the same success. He 
should only announce positively beforehand 
that he means to go out of Paris, fix the day of 
bis departure, and persist with energy in his 
resolution. II faudrail Men qu'on le laissAl 
faire.* 

Yet, as it turned out a few days afterwards, a 
mere excursion of the Court to 8t Cloud 
caused a riot in Paris ; and indeed in the very 
same letter he speaks of M. de Lafayette's re- 
solution ' to keep bis prisoner' — for the King 
was the hostage of the monarchy held by the 
mob of the capital, and the dread of his escape 
was the constant bugbear of every club in the 
city. 

Such was the state of affairs, with no defi- 
nite plan and no prospect of a more vigorous 
course of action, when the man, who was the 
centre of these intrigues, was struck in mid 
career by the abrupt summons of a mortal dis- 
ease. In the last week, during which Mira- 
beau attended the sittings of the National 
Assembly, a question was under discussion re- 
lating to mines and the rights of mineral pro- 
prietors in France, which was of the utmost 
personal importance to Count de la Marck. 
The Assembly seemed disposed to prohibit 
grants of mining leases. Mirabeau said to his 
friend — ' If I do not defend sound principles 
in this matter, there will be an end of mining 
in France, and you will lose one of the chief 
parts of your fortune. If I do defend them 
I shall crush our antagonists.' He spoke 
with effect on the 21st of March on this sub- 
ject, his speech having been prepared by Pel- 
lene, one of his secretaries. The question 
was to come on again on the 27th, and though 
already ill, he set to work again to produce 
the harangue that was to gain the victory. 

'On the morning of that day,' says M. de la 
Marck, « he eame to my house before nine o'clock. 
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IDs eountenanee was haggard, and he looked 
like a man on the eve of a serious illness. He 
got worse, and even at one time lost his con- 
sciousness. I did all I could to prevent him 
from going to the Assembly, but without suc- 
cess. He continually answered, a My friend, 
those fellows will ruin you if I don't go ; I will 
go ; you shall not keep me." Feeling himself 
too weak to walk, he remembered I had some 
old Tokay, which he had drunk of several times. 
He rang and himself ordered some of it to be 
brought him. He took a couple of glasses, and 

fot into his carriage. I wished to accompany 
im, but he insisted I should not go that day to 
the Assembly. He begged me to wait at home 
till he came back to me. I was obliged to yield. 
About three o'clock he returned. As he came 
into my room, he flung himself upon a sofa and 
said— -your cause is gained, and I am a dead 
man! — I cannot express what I felt at the mo- 
ment, struck with terror as 1 was by the state 
of Mirabeau. In a few minutes I gave him my 
arm — led him to the carriage, got in with him, 
and drove to his house, which he never left more 
till he was carried to the grave.' — iii. 93. 

Hie disease, which had on several former 
-occasions threatened the life of Mirabeau and 
preyed upon bis shattered constitution, now 
declared itself with extreme violence. From 
the first Cabanis, who attended him, entertain- 
ed no hope, and Mirabeau himself seemed, 
from the expressions he made use of to bis 
friends, to be fully prepared for the worst. 
M. de la Marck was constantly with him, and 
it was on the fourth day of his illness and the 
third before his death that he confided to him 
the whole collection of his papers, at that time 
of such momentous importance to the chief 
persons in the state. On the 2nd of April, 
1791, at half-past eight in the morning, after 
a long and painful struggle, Mirabeau ex- 
pired, at the age of forty-two. His loss was 
mourned by the people, whom he had so 
often misled, as a national calamity, and it 
was said that upwards of 200,000 persons 
escorted his remains to the Pantheon. Cer- 
tain it is that of all the adventurers whom 
the earlier months of the Revolution had 
thrown before the world, Mirabeau alone at 
that moment seemed qualified to stride on- 
wards in its rapid and terrible course. He had 
the good fortune to die before his popularity 
with the Assembly had undergone the test of 
ministerial power. He left, therefore, to both 
parties a sense of his vast abilities, augmented 
by the vague hopes which are apt to be 
excited by a career of unfulfilled renown. To 
the popular party it seemed, in the anarchy 
which speedily ensued, that nothing was want- 
ing to the cause of liberty but that daring 
leader; to the Court, that the Revolution 
might still have been arrested by the counsels 
of such a ooftveri The character of Mira- 
beau, judged by his public acts, assisted by 



the strong light thrown on bis private motives 
in this publication, justifies, in our opinion, no 
such favourable inference on either side. In 
the clubs and assemblies of the people there is 
ample evidence that he was playing a game 
widely distinct from his genuine opinions or 
his secret desires : in his relations with the 
Court he was met at every turn by the distrust 
which his own virulent language in publie 
could not fail to inspire. But the real incen 
tive was . neither patriotism nor loyalty ; it 
centred altogether in his own personal in 
terests, and his conduct was turned either to 
the right or to the left by the merest caprice oi 
by the basest impulses of resentment. 

With such objects and such means of action, 
we can discover no evidence in support of the 
still not uncommon notion, that if the life of 
Mirabeau had been prolonged it would have 
fared otherwise with the French Revolution, 
and that even the monarchy might by his 
hands have been saved. We can discover no 
ground for supposing that his efficiency, the 
confidence of his employers, of the conjuncture 
of events, would ever have become greater or 
more opportune than they had been during 
the last twelve months of his life. He might 
have prevented some disastrous mistakes, such 
as the flight to Varennes and the return of the 
Royal Family ; but it was already beyond his 
reach to arrest the ravages of the monster he 
himself had invoked upon his country. In 
these respects the Correspondence now before 
us changes none of those conceptions of the 
man which we have on former occasions ex* 
pressed: it leaves him in possession of the 
doubtful honour of genius fruitful only in 
destruction, and of dishonesty marking even 
his better actions as if they were crimes. On 
one point only it improves the aspect of his 
character by the apparent warmth and sin- 
cerity of several of his personal attachments, 
and especially of that for Count de la Marck 
' himself: but even in their connexion we trace 
not a little of the selfishness and the unfair 
practices of his habitual course. He has left 
behind him the reputation of unrivalled elo- 
quence, of daring worthy of a nobler cause, of 
a judicious sagacity in the discussion of many 
of the chief political questions of the day, and 
even of a desire to quench the conflagration 
be had kindled. Ait it was too late; the 
evil was beyond the control of any mortal 
power; and had he lived, he would have lived 
only to perish, like all his political confederates, 
in the fierce anarchy which avenged the 
monarchy upon the authors of the revolution* 
. Upon quitting the tempestuous atmosphere 
of France in October, 1791, Mirabeau's amiable 
correspondent (who had previously dropped, 
and never resumed, the title of Count de la 
Marck) entered the military service of the 
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Emperor; and during the long years of revolu- 
tionary confiscation his only income was his 
pay as a general officer. On the fall of 
Napoleon Prince Augustus re-acquired a great 
part of his fortune, and, settling at Brussels, 
continued to live there in the exercise of most 
graceful hospitality until 1633, when he died 
at the age of eighty. 
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4. The Vocabulary of East Anglia. By Rev. 
Robert Forby, Rector of Fincham. 2 vols. 
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5. Suffolk Words and Phrases. By Edward 
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6. Notices and Illustrations of the Costume, 
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played by the Corporation. Norwich. 
1850. 

To the minds of most men the word Norfolk 
is suggestive merely of turkeys, partridges, and 
the four-course shift of husbandry ; while to 
the ladies it conjures up visions of crapes, 
bombazines, lustres — all the endless combina- 
tions of cotton, wool, and silk. With those 
ideas there is an end of Norfolk to the world 
at large. This corner of Old England has no 
landscape of renowned beauty or grandeur to 
attract the tourist ; — though in the wild, the 
curious, and even the romantic it may be 
richer than is suspected. It has not the 
thinnest vein of subterranean wealth resembling 
that which converts a sweet little Welsh 
valley, or a breezy Scotch upland, into a 
seeming Pandemonium. It is not enriched 
on the fiendish condition of having to breathe 
an atmosphere of diluted soot and coal-dust as 
a fine-certain on the continuance of its pros- 
perity, but is for weeks and months illumined 
by sunshine to which the white-lights of the 
Opera are but as shadows. Nor has it been 
made the scene of any remarkably glorious 4 de- 
monstration, 9 which would bring it prominently 
before the national eye in newspaper columns. 
It is a quiet, homely, regular-living province, 
decidedly open to the reproach of being some 
modicum of years behind-hand. It is little 
visited, except for straightforward business 



purposes. A few summer immigrants come 
from the adjoining inland counties, for the 
sake of Yarmouth jetty and its sandy beach. 
The musical festival brings down some out- 
landish amateurs, who, while in the fine old 
city of Norwich, doubtless fancy themselves at 
the ItiyaxoL ^dovo^ ; and who would find their 
impression remarkably confirmed if they had 
the courage to penetrate as far as the unfre- 
quented line of coast — to Winterton, Horsey, 
Salthouse, or Snettisham. An excursion 
thither is a most complete and exhilarating 
escape from the cut-and-dried well-behaved 
people whom Eothen describes as ' the sitters 
in pews.' 

Should any stranger wish really to explore 
the sister provinces once so dear to Sir Thomas 
Browne, he cannot get on without some 
knowledge of their language, and therefore we 
have placed on our list two glossaries, both 
careful and also spirited works — for even 
glossaries may show life. Moor's was put 
together with great zeal and good-will, under 
the vivid impressions of a return home after 
twenty years' absence in India. Forby, on 
the contrary, passed all his days within the 
boundaries of East Anglia ; yet his Vocabulary, 
unluckily but a fragment, is enlivened with a 
heartiness that is no less delightful. The 
reverend author committed the imprudence of 
taking a warm-bath, to which he was unac- 
customed, without the presence of an attend- 
ant ; fainting, as supposed, he was found 
drowned. His friend and pupil, Mr. Dawson 
Turner, of Great Yarmouth, has prefaced the 
posthumous work with a pleasing memoir. 

Browne had made a slight beginning in hia 
4 Tract viii. — Of Languages, and particularly of 
the Saxon Tongue.' In the course of it he ob- 
serves : — ' It were not impossible to make an 
original reduction of many words of no general 
reception in England, but of common use in 
Norfolk, or peculiar to the East Angle coun- 
tries; which to effect, the Danish language, 
new and more ancient, may prove of good ad- 
vantage.' But he uses some local terms pas- 
sim, as snast, the burnt portion of the wick of 
a candle (Hi. 178). Forby is only to be blamed 
for having spoken of his subject in an unduly 
apologetic tone. If, as he truly asserts, after 
much prolix and elaborate criticism by the an- 
notates on the old poets, and especially Shak- 
speare, ' a difficulty often remained as it was 
found, which an East Anglian clown would 
have solved at first sight or hearing' — he 
should have seen no need to anticipate a cold 
reception — as i£ 4 being merely oral, and ex- 
isting among the unlettered rustics of a parti- 
cular district, provincial language were of little 
concern to general readers, of still less to per- 
sons of refined education, and much below the 
notice of philologists.' But the truth is, that 
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Englishmen, instead of being proud of their 
county vernacular, as they ought, are mostly 
ashamed of it. An Italian, although he may 
use a perfect bocca JRomana in polite society, 
would on no account forget his home dialect, 
whether it he the vocalic Venetian, the harsh 
and aspirated Tuscan, or the Neapolitan mish- 
mash of transplanted 'roots.' Dialectic Italian 
is not thought low and vulgar ; it has its dic- 
tionaries, its standard works, and the patronage 
of the upper classes ; hut an educated English- 
man, instead of being proud to converse with 
bis rustic neighbours in their own idiom, 
would have it thought that he was born no- 
where, liy in the warmth of debate, a phrase, 
or tone, indicative of his native spot escapes 
bis lips, he blushes like a school-girl ; as if he 
bad uttered naughty words, and not the very 
language of Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, or 
Chaucer. The study of Moor should re-assure 
many such timid gentlemen. The weakness, 
too, is as ineffectual as it is unworthy. Not 
one man in a thousand but can be detected to 
have had a home, however much he may 
mince and Londonise his talk. 

The Iconic archaisms collected by Forby are 
still alive and current in 1851. It is to be 
wished that some competent hand would set 
about supplying his omissions. He ' cannot 
forbear figuring to himself some plain, unpre- 
tending, old-fashioned yeoman, who has been 
unmercifully rallied upon his Norfolk or Suf- 
folk talk, lighting by chance upon this book, 
and discovering that he speaks a great deal 
more good English than either he or his cor- 
rector Bestius was aware of.* Some of the 
Norfolk talk, however, is very tolerable French. 
Thus, paryard, the yard by the barn-door 
where the farm-animals are kept, though de- 
rived by Forby from par an inclosed place, is 
clearly the pailler, or *traw-yard, which some 
Norman brought into the country. He could 
not mistake about plancher, a boarded floor, 
and refers us to the planched gate in * Measure 
for Measure. 9 Some words in his list strike us 
as scarcely dialectic ; e. g., poorly \ in the sense 
of ailing, and onto— upon. Others fascinate 
by their apt expressiveness, as plumpendic- 
ular ; laldrum, an egregious simpleton, a fool 
and a half; mush, guardedly silent ; pample, 
to trample lightly. A child pample* upon a 
bed in a garden newly raked, or upon a floor 
newly washed. A heavy-heeled fellow slods 
over either. Some expressions seem to be 
Malapropic rather than Icenic : — e. g., refuge 
potatoes, a currency of air, and circulating 
wiadows. To terrify w not to frighten, but 
to tease, to annoy. Sheep are 'nationly terri- 
fied by the flies. A young woman on some 
Eroposition being made to her, replies, * Sir,- 1 
a' n't no projections.' Another suitor gains a 
hearing by the promise that he will not con- 



tain you long. An entired tradesman inclines 
having anything more do do with business : 
he 'oon't be buWringled, nor yet made a hoss- 
fair on no longer — that he oon't. 

One grand characteristic of the East Anglian 
dialect, which cannot be divested of its ludi- 
crousness even by classical authority, is the sys- 
tem of abbreviation, by which certain phrases 
are compressed almost into nothingness. A 
farmer's spouse will procrustize my husband 
down to m'usban. Lord Wodehouse must 
submit to have his title smoothed into Wud- 
dus. We can call to mind numerous utter- 
ances of Forby 's examples, such as mucJcup 
for muck-heap, sidus for sideways, wammeU 
cheese for one meal (of milk) cheese, shunt for 
should not, cup for come up, and Vye thinder 
for look ye yonder. * Howstrew V (How is it 
true ?) asks a sceptical listener : ' Strewsgod- 
sirievn P is the profane reply. But Shakspeare 
uses dup for do ope. Doff and don are still 
great staples with the modern-antique melo- 
dramatists. * But all these,' says Forby, ' are 
tight, compact condensations of two, or at 
most three short words. Some are on a larger 
scale.' Take this. A girl employed on a task 
commonly allotted to boys, called herself a 
galcobaw — a word which might puzzle the 
most learned East Anglian philologists. It 
was found to mean a girl-cow-boy. 

Although it is now more than two hundred 
years since Browne settled in Norwich, his name 
is still inseparable from much that must ever 
be of interest to both the city and the county. 
Besides his examples of the respectable if not 
venerable Icenic phraseology, there is his *Ao- 
count of birds found in Norfolk' (iv. 318), en- 
abling the naturalist to discover what species 
have been driven off by cultivation and increas- 
ed population. Thus 4 Cranes are often seen 
here in hard winters, especially about the chara- 
pian and fieldy part ;' now, they never make 
their appearance. His Icbthyological Discourse 
is worth referring to, if only for the record, 
4 Salmon no common fish in our rivers, though 
many are taken in the Ouse ; in the Bure, or 
North river; in the Waveny, or South river; 
in the Norwich river but seldom, and in the 
winter. But four years ago, fifteen were taken 
at Trowse Mill, at Christmas' (iv. 884.) It is 
of some interest to know that two hundred 
years have not altered the character of certain 
local species. * Oysters, exceeding large, about 
Burnham and Hunstanton, whereof many are 
eaten raw ; the shells being broken with cleav- 
ers ; the greater part pickled,* and sent week- 
ly to London and other parts.' That he made 

* As thus : ' Two neat pickles may be contrived, 
the one of oysters stewed in their own vinegar, with 
thyme, lemon-peel, onion, mace, pepper ; adding 
Rhenish wine, elder vinegar, three or four pickled 
caonmbers.' — (iv. 463.) 
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even a brief list of Fossil Remains (iv. 464) 
shows that he was in advance of an age which 
supposed such thingB to be Nature's abortive 
failures. His Hydriotapkia arose out of * The 
Sepulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk.' The 
Vulgar Errors have been enriched by native 
materials; and the correspondence given by 
Mr. Wilkin is a very treasury of provincial anti- 
quities, manners, and natural history. 

Of the edition of Sir Thomas Browne, which 
cost Mr. Wilkin the labour of nearly twelve 
years, Southey often expressed his very warm 
approbation — and more than once he promised 
a reviewal — but died re infecta. Were not the 
multiplicity of the laureate's tasks so well 
known, we might wonder, as well as regret, 
that he did not execute his project. His mind 
would have thoroughly sympathised with 
Browne's, in all that related to the dulce est 
desipere in loco. Both of them would assured- 
ly interpret locus to be any passage or subject 
around which it was their pleasure to gambol 
and curvet The ' Doctor/ in one of his freak- 
ish moods, would receive with an approving 
grin, rather than sift with stern criticism, Sir 
Thomas's speculation whether painters and 
sculptors are not wrong in representing Adam 
with the usual umbilical dimple — * seeing that 
he was not born of woman,' and, therefore, 
could not be impressed with the scar that is so 
ornamental to all the rest of mankind. Nor 
would he have quarrelled with the list of em- 
pirical remedies for the gout, which Browne 
drew up for the use of those * unsatisfied with 
the many rational medicines ;' — such as 4 Wear 
shoes made of a lion's skin,' and, ' Try the way 
of transplantation ; give poultices taken from 
the part unto dogs, and let a welp lie in the 
bed with you ;' — nor with ' Musaeum Clausum, 
containing rarities of several kinds, scarce or 
never seen by any man now living:' — the very 
first of which, as a fair specimen, is 'A poem 
of Ovidius Naso, written in the Getick lan- 
guage ; found wrapt up in wax, at Sabaria, on 
the frontiers of Hungary, where there remains 
a tradition that he died in his return towards 
Rome from Tomos, either after his pardon, or 
the death of Augustus.' — Tis sweet to trifle 
now and then :' Southey's trifling with Browne 
would have been a perfect Saturnalia of learned 
misrule. 

Sir Thomas, then, though born in London 
(1605), belongs eminently to East Anglia. 
After a liberal education at Winchester and 
Oxford, he settled at Norwich as a physician, 
in 1636, and retained an extensive practice in 
the city and county to the end of his life. - In 
1641 he married 'Mrs. Dorothy Mileham, of a 
good family in Norfolk.' In 1642, his Religio 
Medici was surreptitiously printed, and there- 
fore there appears to us a slight anachronism 
in Dr. Johnson's remarks' — 'Thia marriage 



could not bet draw the raillery of contempo- 
rary wits upon a man, who had just been ms&- 
ing in his new book, that we might pro cre at e 
like trees without conjunction ;' and, k Whether 
the lady had been yet informed of these coes- 
temptuous positions, or whether she was pleas- 
ed with the conquest of so formidable a rebel, 
and considered it as a double triumph to at- 
tract so much merit, and overcome so power- 
ful prejudices ; or whether, <kc« <fcc.' The cor- 
respondence shows that Mrs. Dorothy, amidst 
her domestic duties, was not likely to care two 
straws about what her man thought or wrote 
on such matters, so be it he did but keep the 
pot boiling respectably, and provided ( sheus,* 
'cotts,' 'briches,' and ' manto-gowns' for the 
little Brownes, whether cuttings or seedlings, 
which she presented him with in not slow suc- 
cession. In authorship she would allow him 
to be eccentric ; but if, in family matters, he 
resembled other every-day, good*sortrof doc- 
tors, she was satisfied and happy. 

The splendid success of the Religio Medics 
most likely took Browne by surprise. Though 
possessed of a modest sense of his own ability 
and a respectable independence of spirit, he 
was far above the arrogance of vanity. It 
may be believed that most writers who even- 
tually attained great popularity, although they 
might have some instinctive consciousness of 
the power within them, were yet unable to 
guess exactly how, or when, it would receive a 
public recognition. They just let their inspi- 
ration have its utterance. Nor (in many cases 
at least) could they subsequently tell with 
precision what it was in their writings which 
had fastened on them so universal a sympathy. 
The bond of attachment between an author 
and his reader may be too subtle for analysis. 
Perhaps granting even a superabundance of 
genius, with all the acquired skill of practice, 
disappointment would be the fate of him who 
determined to sit down, and compose, reso- 
lutely, a book which should take, as decidedly 
and confessedly as the Pilgrim's Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe, or the Religio Medici. 

All Browne's subsequent works were written 
in Norwich ; and not a few minor pieces, be- 
sides those already mentioned, are specially 
local. In 1671, he was knighted by Charles 
II., when on a visit to the ancient palace 
(always so styled) of the Howards in Norwich. 
Eleven years later he was seized with a cobek, 
which, after having tortured him about a week, 
put an end to his life, on his birthday, Oct 19, 
1682 — anno ataL 76. He did lie buried in 
the Church of 8t Peter Manoroft. 

Of those productions which take high rank 
in a formal list of opera omnia, the Garden cf 
Cyrus (1658) is the least inviting, though 
eminently characteristic of its author, as is at 
once shown by the second title, viz: 'The 
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Qnincuncial Lozenge, or Net-work Plantation 
of the Ancients, artificially, naturally, mysti- 
cally, considered.' Even Mr. Wilkin confesses 
that it has, by general consent, been regarded 
as one of the most fanciful of his works, 
and that the most eminent even of his ad- 
mirers have treated it as a mere sport of the 
imagination. There are, as Coleridge says, 
'quincunxes in heaven above, quincunxes in 
earth below, quincunxes in the mind of man, 
quincunxes in tones, in optic nerves, in roots 
of trees, in leaves, in every tning. 9 The quinary 
theory of created things, as propounded by 
some few modern naturalists, would have been 
a great God-send to Browne ; and Mr. Wilkin 
is seriously inclined to regard the Garden of 
Cyrus in a higher point of view than a mere 
jeu oVesprit. ' How far, 9 he asks, 'has he an- 
ticipated in this work those who have con- 
ducted their inquiries in the midst of incom- 
parably greater light and knowledge f (iii. 390.) 
But we may safely surmise, that the pen- 
tangular speculations of Messrs. Mackleay, 
Vigors, and Swainson are just as capable of 
practical use and strict application, as are the 
decussated whimsies of the amiable physician 
and philosopher of Norwich, 

The Garden of Cyrus is so styled because 

< all stories do look upon Cyrus as the first splen- 
did and regular planter. According whereto 
Xenophon (in CEconomico) described his gallant 
plantation at Sardis, thus rendered by Strobsus 
— Arbores pari intervaUo sit as, rectos ordines* et 
omnia perjndchre in quincuncem directa. That 
is, the rows and orders so handsomely disposed, 
or five trees so set together, that a regular angu- 
larity, and thorough prospect, was left on every 
side ; owing this name not only to the quintuple 
number of trees, but the fignre declaring that 
number, which, being double at the angle, makes 
up the letter X : — that is the emphatical decus- 
sation, or fundamental figure. 

'Now, though, in some ancient and modern 
practice, the area, or decussated plot, might be a 
perfect square, answerable to a Tuscan pedestal, 
and the quinauernio or cinque point of a dye, 
wherein by diagonal lines the intersection was 
rectangular — accommodable unto plantations of 
large growing trees — and we must not deny our- 
selves the advantage of this order ; yet shall we 
chiefly insist upon that of Curtius and Porto in 
their brief description hereof. Wherein the 
decussis is made within in a longilateral square, 
with opposite angles, acute and obtuse at the 
intersection, and so upon progression making a 
rhombus or lozenge figuration. —iii. 388. 

With this lounge as his sole semaphore 
and guide, Browne starts at full gallop on his 
literary steeple-chase ; if be halts a moment for 
refreshment it can only be at the sign of the 
Chequers. He gets more and more excited 
by the game, but diamonds are tramps at 
every hand. He finds even the Garden of 



Eden laid out in the Dutch style, and probably 
full of quincunxes. ' Since in Paradise itself 
the tree of knowledge was placed in the 
middle of the garden, whatever was the ancient 
figure, there wanted not a centre and rule of 
decussation.' iii. 893. Of course not; where 
there's a will there's a way to lozenges. 

* The net-works and nets of antiquity were 
little different in the form from ours at present 
As for that famous net-work of Vulcan, which 
inclosed Mars and Venus, and caused that unex- 
tinguishable laugh in heaven — since the Gods 
themselves could not discern it, we shall not pry 
into it . . . Heralds have not omitted thus 
order or imitation thereof, while they symbolically 
adorn their scutcheons with mascles, fusils, and 
saltyres, and while they dispose the figures of 
ermines, and varied coats in this quinc uncial 
method. The same is not forgot by lapidaries, 
while they cut their gems pyramidally, or by 
tequicrural triangles. Perspective pictures in 
their base, horizon, and lines of distances, cannot 
escape these rhomboidal decussations. Sculptors, 
in their strongest shadows, after this order do 
draw their double hatches.' — iii 396. 

And so on, ad infinitum it might be. Browne 
stops only because he chooses to stop, not be- 
cause he has run himself dry. There are di- 
gressions it is true, but not of wide circuit 
We do not regret them when they contain 
passages like the following : — 

' Light thai makes some things seen, makes 
some invisible ; were it not for darkness and the 
shadow of the earth, the noblest part of the 
creation had remained unseen, and the stars in 
heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when 
they were created above the horizon with the sun, 
or there was not an eye to behold them. The 
greatest mystery of religion is expressed by 
adumbration, and in the noblest part of Jewish 
types we find the cherubims shadowing the 
mercy-seat life itself is but the shadow of death, 
and souls departed but shadows of the liviag. 
All things fall under this name. The sun itself 
is but the dark simulacrum, and the light but the 
shadow of God.'— iii 436. 

But the moment the clock strikes Bve in any 
way, Browne is back again amidst his sylva 
of pentagons and lozenges. He nauseates 
* cram be verities and questions over queried,' 
and informs us that ' the noble Antoninus doth 
in some sense call the soul itself a rhombus*' 
This proposition is the sum of all things, and 
therefore, as he says, * 'tis time to close the five 
ports of knowledge' on this transcendental 
matter. But we cannot even walk away from 
his symmetrical garden without being remind- 
ed, finally, that ' the incession or local motion 
of animals is made with analogy unto this 
figure, by decussative diametrals, quincuncjal 
lines, and angles ;' and that even in the mo- 
tion of man the legB * do move quincuncially 
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single angles with some resemblance of a 
, measured by successive advancement from 
each foot, and the angle of indenture greater 
or less according to the extent or brevity of 
•the stride.' 

Far more valuable than the Garden of Cy- 
rus is the Hydriotaphia — originally published 
also in 1658. This * Discourse of the Sepul- 
chral Urns lately found in Norfolk' is made 
the homely ribbon on which pearls of learn- 
ing and bright gems of fancy are profusely 
strung. The disinterment of a few earthen 
vessels, containing the ashes of our Roman 
conquerors, is the spell which calls up a com- 
plete kaleidoscope of sparkling visions, the 
changes and contrasts of which are inexhausti- 
ble. 'Time,' he says, 'which reveals old 
things in heaven, makes new discoveries in 
earth, and even earth itself a discovery. That 
great antiquity America lay buried for thou- 
sands ofyears, and a large part of the earth 
is still in the urn to us? — When a writer is 
thus able to stretch forth his tentacula in a 
thousand directions, it is quite impossible to 
follow him, or to compress him within the 
limits of a Review. From many treatises 
the cream may be skimmed ; but when an 
essay is all cream, a taste here and there is 
the only way to convey an idea of the dish. 

* That carnal interment was of the elder date, 
the old examples of Abraham and the patriarchs 
are sufficient to illustrate. God himself, that 
buried but one, was pleased to make choice of 
this way, collectible from Scripture expression, 
and the hot contest between Satan and the 
Archangel about discovering the body of Moses. 
Others, by preferring the fiery resolution, poli- 
ticly^ declined the malice of enemies. Which 
consideration led Sylla unto this practice ; who 
having thus served the body of Marius, could not 
but fear a retaliation upon his own.' 

Browne little suspected (in 1658) how 
shortly Cromwell was to afford a new instance 
of posthumous indignity. Again — 

'Christians dispute how their bodies should 
lie in the grave. In urnal interment they clearly 
escaped this controversy. To be gnawed out of 
our graves, to have our skulls made drinking 
bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, to de- 
light and sport our enemies, are tragical abomina- 
tions escaped in burning burials.' 

But on the other hand — 

1 When Alexander opened the tomb of Cyrus, 
the remaining bones discovered his proportion, 
whereof urnal fragments afford but a bad con- 
lecture, and have this disadvantage, that they 
leave us ignorant of most personal discoveries.' 
—p. 479. 

The passage is almost prophetic of the fete 



of Browne's own remains. Strange speciali- 
ties touching cremation are also given in great 
abundance. 

4 To burn the bones of the King of Edom for 
lime, seems no irrational ferity ; but to drink of 
the ashes of dead relations a passionate prodi- 



>me bones make best skeletons, some 
bodies quick and speediest ashes. Who would 
expect a quick flame from hydropieal Heraclitus ? 
The poisoned soldier (in Plutarch), when bis 
belly brake, put out two pyres. Though the 
funeral pyre of Patroclus took up an hundred 
foot, a niece of an old boat burnt Pompey ; and 
if the burthen of Isaac were sufficient for an 
holocaust, a man may carry his own pyre.' 

The Hydriotaphia contains many passage* 
of a higher tone : — 

* Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part 
must be content to be as though they had not 
been ; to be found in the register of God, not in 
the record of man. Twenty-seven names make 
up the first story before the flood, and the re- 
corded names ever since contain not one living 
century. The number of the dead long exceed- 
eth all that shall live. 

4 Who cares to subsist like Hippocratea's pa- 
tients, or Achilles's horses in Homer, under 
naked nominations, without deserts and noble 
acts, which are the balsam of our memories, the 
entelechia and soul of our subsistencies ? To be 
nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitish woman lives more 
happily without a name than Herodias with one. 
Ana who had not rather have been the good 
thief than Pilate? 

' Were the happiness of the next world as 
closely apprehended as the felicities of this, it 
would be a martyrdom to live ; and unto such as 
consider none hereafter, it must be more than 
death to die, which makes us amazed at those 
audacities that durst be nothing and return into 
their chaos again. 

* The particulars of future beings must needs 
be dark unto ancient theories, which Christian 
philosophy yet determines but in a cloud of opi- 
nions. A dialogue between two infants in the 
womb concerning the state of this world, might 
handsomely illustrate our ignorance of the next, 
whereof methinks we yet discourse in Plato's 
den, and are but embryo philosophers. 

* Happy are they which live not in that disad- 
vantage of time, when men could say little for 
futurity, but from reason ; whereby the noblest 
minds fell often upon doubtful deaths and me- 
lancholy dissolutions. With hopes, Socrates 
warmed his doubtful spirits against that cold 
potion ; and Cato, before he durst give the fatal 
stroke, spent part of the night in reading Pinto, 
thereby confirming his wavering hand unto the 
animosity of the attempt It is the heaviest stone 
that Melancholy can throw at a man, to tell him 
he is at the end of his nature ; or that there is no 
further state to come, unto which this seems pro- 
gressional, and otherwise made in vain.' 

The Christian Morals (posthumous, 1716), 
though searched out by an archbishop and 
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published by an archdeacon, hardly answer 
to the title which stands at their head. Those 
who refer to them for Christian morality will 
find much that they did not go for, and 
be disappointed of much which they did ex- 
pect The treatise is not even a formal spe- 
cimen of sound Gentile ethics, but a compen- 
dium of sensible maxims of worldly wisdom, 
such as might have come from a less insincere 
Chesterfield or a less cynical Rochefoucauld. 
4 Good admonitions,' says Sir Thomas, * knock 
not always in vain ;' but his taps are as feeble 
as the didactic lessons of grandmamma, * Now, 
dear Johnny, be sure you be a good little boy V 
Browne himself had a well-regulated, fully- 
employed mind, with passions of but slight 
intensity, and seems scarcely to have known 
the force of the ejaculation, * The good that I 
would I do not : but the evil which I Would 
not, that I do. O wretched man that I am ! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death r 

' Rest not in an ovation, put a triumph over 
thy passions. Let anger walk hanging down the 
head ; let malice go manacled and envy fettered 
after thee. Behold within thee the long train of 
thy trophies, not without thee. Make the quar- 
relling Lapithytes sleep and Centaurs within lie 
quiet. Chain up the unruly legion of thy breast 
Lead thine own captivity captive, and be Caesar 
within thyself. 

4 Be not a Hercules furens abroad and a pol- 
troon within thyself. To chase our enemies out 
of the field, and be led captive by our vices ; to 
beat down our foes, and fall down to our con- 
cupiscences, are solecisms in moral schools, and 
no laurel attends them. To well manage our 
affections and wild horses of Plato, are the high- 
est Circenses ; and the noblest digladiation is in 
the theatre of ourselves ; for therein our inward 
antagonists, not only, like common gladiators, 
with ordinary weapons and down-right blows 
make at us; but also, like retiary and raqueary 
combatants, with nets, frauds, and entanglements, 
fall upon us.' — iv. 70. 

It is true, he adds, that in such combats 
* not the armour of Achilles, but the arma- 
ture of St. Paul, gives the glorious day, and 
triumphs, not leading up to capitols, but to 
the highest heavens fbut he immediately falls 
back into the old strain-—* Let right reason be 
thy Lycurgus !' <fec. ; and the treatise proceeds 
as a pleasing hint-book for decent conduct, 
and not in the least as a manual of Christian 
morals, or a foundation of Christian strength. 
The Letter to a Friend, to which this is in- 
tended as a corollary and supplement, is far 
more edifying, as well as far more touching 
and beautiful. 

With this knowledge of what Browne's 
Christian Morals are not, they are well worth 
looking into now and then for the shrewd, 
honest, practical notions they contain. As in 



his other works, metaphors and illustrations 
are produced in such rapid succession as al- 
most to fatigue the reader's attention. It is a 
Chinese feast of a hundred little dishes, served 
in a hundred different ways, yet all rather 
stimulant than satisfying. One of his less 
decorated passages is as follows : — 

'When thou lookest upon the imperfections 
of others, allow one eye for what is laudable in 
them, and the balance they have from some ex- 
cellency which may render them considerable. 

* Since goodness is exemplary in all, if others 
have not our virtues, let us not be wanting in 
theirs ; nor, scorning them for their vices whereof 
we are free, be condemned by their virtues 
wherein we are deficient For perfection is not, 
like light, centred in any one body ; but, like the 
dispersed seminalities of vegetables at the crea- 
tion, scattered through the whole mass of the 
earth, no place producing all, and almost all 
some. So that 'tis well if a perfect man can be 
made out of many men, and, to the perfect eye 
of God, even out of mankind.' 

The following may be taken as a good spe- 
cimen both of the style and temper of the 
writer : — 

' Make not one in the Historia Horribilis ; flay 
not thy servant for a broken glass ; supererogate 
not in the worst sense. Be not stoically mis- 
taken in the equality of sins, nor commutatively 
iniquitous in the valuation of transgressions. 
Let thy arrows of revenge fly short, or be aimed, 
like those of Jonathan, to fall beside the mark. 
Too many there be to whom a dead enemy 
smells well, and who find musk and amber in re- 
venge. But patient meekness takes injuries like 
pills, not chewing but swallowing them down, la- 
conically suffering, and silently passing them 
over; while angered pride makes a noise, like 
Homerican Mars, at every scratch of offences. 
Since women do most delight in revenge, it may 
seem but feminine manhood to be vindictive. 
If thou must needs have thy revenge of thine 
enemy, with a soft tongue break his bones, heap 
coals of fire on his head, forgive him, and enjoy 
it If thou hast not mercy for others, yet be not 
cruel unto thyself. To ruminate upon evils, to 
make critical notes upon injuries, and be too 
acute in their apprehensions, is to add unto our 
own tortures, to feather the arrows of our ene- 
mies, to lash ourselves with the scorpions of our 
foes, and to resolve to sleep no more : for in- 
juries long dreamt on tafte away at last all rest, 
and he sleeps but like Regulus who busieth his 
head about them.' 

The Religio Medici, though written much 
earlier, was first published, as we have seen, by 
a pirate in 1642. Its precise tendency and 
object has puzzled the world from that time to 
this ; its ability has been unanimously acknow- 
ledged. By some the writer has been stigma- 
tized as an infidel, by others lauded as a 
Boman Catholic under the compulsory dis- 
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guise of a member of the Church of England. 
Meanwhile the book attained at Rome the ho- 
nours of the Index Expurgatorius. Mr. Wilkin 
refers those who do not perceive in it its own 
Vindication to the eloquent and conclusive obser- 
vations of the author's great admirer and bio- 
grapher Dr. Johnson ;* while the annotator to 
the edition of 1656, Mr. Thomas Keck, asserts 
that no more is meant by the title Religio Me- 
dici, or endeavoured to be proved in the book, 
'than that (contrary to the opinion of the un- 
learned) physicians have religion as well as 
other men. 9 The words of his personal friend 
Mr. Wbitefoot are perhaps those which ought 
to be relied upon in forming an opinion of the 
inmost sentiments of a mind so honourable 
though flighty as his, who candidly says of him 
self, ' When I cannot satisfy my reason, I love 
to humour my fancy. 1 — ii. 14. 

4 In his religion he continued in the same mind 
which he had declared in his first book, written 
when he was but thirty years old, — his Religio 
Medici, wherein he fully assented to that of the 
Church of England, preferring it before any in the 
world, as did the learned Grotius. He attended 
the public service very constantly, when he was 
not withheld by his practice ; never missed the 
Sacrament in his parish if he were in town ; read 
the best English sermons he could hear of, with 
liberal applause, and delighted not in controver- 
sies.' 

The hardest and most painful hits that 
Browne ever received on account of the Religio 
Medici were those, probably, which were given 
by the envious sneers of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
The tone of the observations is conveyed by a 
single sentence from them : ' Assuredly one 
cannot err in taking this author for a very fine 
ingenious gentleman, but, for how deep a 
scholar, I leave unto them to judge that are 
abler than 1 am' (ii. 129). And the wounds 
were now and then envenomed by the inser- 
tion of a minute point of stinging truth : * What 
should I say of his making so particular a nar- 

• 'It is, indeed, somewhat wonderful that he 
should be placed without the pale of Christianity, 
who declares that " he assumes the honourable style 
of a Christian, not because it is the religion of his 
country, but because having in his riper years and 
confirmed judgment seen and examined all, he finds 
himself obliged, by the principles of grace and the 
law of his own reason, to embrace no other name 
but this f who, to specify his persuasion yet more, 
tells us that " he is of the reformed religion ; of the 
same belief our Saviour taught, the Apostles dis- 
seminated, the fathers authorized, and the martyrs 
confirmed ;" who, though " paradoxical in philoso- 
phy, loves in divinity to keep the beaten road," and 
pleases himself, that "he has no taint of heresy, 
eehfem, or error ; " to whom, " where the Scripture 
is silent, the church is a text ; where that speaks, 
H is but a comment ;" and who uses not " the dic- 
tates of his own reason but where there is a joint 
silence of both." '— Life by Johnton. 



ration of personal things and private thoughts 
of his own, which I make account is the chief 
end of his writing this discourse V Digby is 
thankful that he is not as other men are, super- 
stitious and credulous, even as this Browne : — 

'I acknowledge ingenuously our physician's 
experience hath the advantage of my philosophy 
in knowing there are witches. And I confess I 
doubt as much of the efficacy of those magieal 
rules he speaketh of, as also of finding out of 
mysteries by the courteous revelation of spirits.' — 
ii.29. 

And yet he, Digby, soberly explains why 
4 terrene souls appear oftenest in cemeteries and 
charnel-houses ' (ii. 131), and that to the same 
cause ' peradventure may be reduced the 
strange effect which is frequently seen in Eng- 
land, when, at the approach of the murderer, 
the slain body suddenly bleedeth afresh 9 (ii. 
132). 

The re-perusal of these deep debates between 
Browne and his assailants emboldens us to the 
confession that we never greatly eared — 

* On metaphysic jade to prance, 
Step high, and ne'er a foot advance.' 

The attempt of the soul thoroughly to grasp 
itself and its relations to a higher order of 
beings involves an utter impossibility. It is as 
if a watchmaker were resolved to construct a 
watch that would regulate, and set, and wind 
up itself. The floating straw, carried along by 
the stream, demands to regulate the force and 
direction of the current An Irishman might 
liken the philosopher who would obey the 
/vwdi (feavrov with the degree of intimate and 
transcendental knowledge that has been at- 
tempted by certain celebrities and uninteiligi- 
bilities, to the Herculean Paddy, who, by some 
sleight of hand, took himself up in his own arms, 
lifted himself from the ground, and then ran 
away with himself, Browne truly said, * God 
hath not made a creature that can comprehend 
him ; 'tis a privilege of his own nature ' (ii. 
16) ; but he might have used similar expres- 
sions in reference to topics many degrees lower 
than the nature of the Godhead. 

' What do you read, my lord ? 
Words, words, words ! * 

— not half so entertaining, and perhaps not so 
edifying as the ' slanders — that old men have 
grey beards; that their races are wrinkled; 
and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, 
together with most weak hams.' Browne's 
'words' are neither better nor worse than 
many others of the same sample. He might 
well say, that ' with the wisdom of God he 
recreates his understanding — with his eternity 
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he confounds it' The satisfactory results which 
he attained, may he believed attributable to his 
making the study of the wisdom and the 
works of God a corrective of bis passion for the 
solitary recreation of * peeing his apprehension 
with involved enigmas' (ii. 18) — the same 
which are related to have been found baffling 
in another sphere — whe/e more potent intelli- 



' reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
(Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy !) 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost' 

Let us contrast two not far disjacent passages 
of the Religio Medici : — 

* The world was made to be inhabited by beasts, 
but studied and contemplated by man ; 't is the 
debt of reason we owe unto God, and the homage 
we pay for not being beasts. Without this, the 
world is still as though it had not been, or as it 
was before the sixth day, when as yet there was 
not a creature that could conceive or say there 
was a world. The wisdom of God receives small 
hmour from those vulgar heads (hat rudely stare 
about, and with a gross rusticity admire his works. 
Those only magnify him, whose judicious inquiry 
into his ads, and deliberate research into his crea- 
tures, return the duty of a devout and learned 
admiration. Every essence, created or uncreated, 
hath its final cause, and some positive end both of 
its essence and operation. This is the cause I 
grope after in the works of nature ; on this hangs 
the providence of God. To raise so beauteous a 
structure as the world and the creatures thereof 
was but his art; but their sundry and divided 

r rations, with their predestinated ends, are from 
treasury of his wisdom.' — u\ 18-20. 

The reader will perceive that this is the 
theme and the principle, the working out of 
which has produced some of the noblest works 
that adorn our literature. The subject, too, 
is inexhaustible; as we increase in knowledge, 
so will it in richness and power. But what are 
we — what are we like to be — the wiser and 
the better for such speculations as are about to 
be quoted ? 

' Who can speak of eternity without a solecism, 
or think thereof without an ecstasy ? Time we 
may comprehend; 'tis but five days older than 
ourselves, and hath the same horoscope with the 
world ; but to retire so far back as to apprehend 
a beginning — to give such an infinite start for- 
wards as to conceive an end — in an essence that 
we affirm hath neither the one nor the other, it 
touts my reason to St Paul's sanctuary ; my phi- 
losophy dares not say the angels can do it . . . 
In eternity there is no distinction of tenses ; and 
therefore that terrible term predestination, which 
hath troubled so many weak heads to conceive 
and the wisest to explain, is in respect to God no 
prescious determination of our estates to come, 
but a definitive blast of his will already fulfilled; 



and at the instant that he first decreed it; for to 
eternity, which is indivisible, and altogether, the 
last trump is already sounded, the reprobates in 
the flame, and the blessed in Abraham's bosom. 
St Peter speaks modestly, when he saith, "a 
thousand years to God are but as one day : " for, 
to speak like a philosopher, those continued in- 
stances of time, which flow into a thousand years, 
make not to him one moment What to us is to 
come, to his eternity is present; his whole dura" 
tion being but one permanent point, without suc- 
cession, parts, flux, or division, 

' There is no attribute that adds more difficulty 
to the mystery of the Trinity, where, though in 
a relative way of Father and Son, we must deny 
a priority. I wonder how Aristotle could con* 
ceive the world eternal, or how he could make 
good two eternities. His similitude of a triangle 
comprehended in a square, doth somewhat illus- 
trate the trinity of our souls, and that the triple 
unity of God ; for there is in us not three, but a 
trinity of souls; because there is in us, if not 
three distinct souls, yet differing faculties, that 
can and do subsist apart in different subjects, and 
yet in us are thus united as to make but one soul 
and substance. If one soul were so perfect as to 
inform three distinct bodies, that were a petty trinity. 
Conceive the distinct number of three, not divided 
nor separated by the intellect, but actually com* 

frehended in its unity, and that is a perfect trinity, 
have often admired the mystical way of Pytha- 
goras, and the secret magic of numbers. Be- 
ware cf philosophy, is a precept not to be 
received in too large a sense : for, in this mass of 
nature, there is a set of things that carry in their 
front, though not in capital letters, yet in steno- 
graphy and short characters, something of divinity; 
which, to wiser reasons, serve as luminaries in 
the abyss of knowledge, and, to judicious beliefs, 
as scales and rundles to mount the pinnacles and 
highest pieces of divinity. The severe schools 
shall never laugh me out of the philosophy of 
Hermes, that this visible world is but a picture of 
the invisible, wherein as a portrait things are not 
truly, but in equivocal shapes, and as they coun- 
terfeit some real substance in that invisible fa- 
brick.'— ii. 15-17. 

The ear is tickled by well-contrasted words, 
and the mind is amused by a phantasmagoria 
of sublime visions : — bnt, is not the time ap- 
proaching when efforts to explain the inexpli- 
cable will cease to be dignified by the title of 
wisdom, or even by the more modest appella- 
tion of philosophy ? 

It is, we believe, a feeling of this kind, and 
an understood, if not a formally pronounced 
verdict of public opinion, which has given to 
the Pseuaodoxia Epidemica, or Enquiries 
into Vulgar and Common Errors, the }>alm of 
popularity and the praise of usefulness beyond 
all the other works of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Nor do we see it necessary to suppose, with 
Messrs. Wilkin and Basil Montagu, that the 
work 'is wo* to be ascribed to the mental 
activity of its author alone,' — and that ' we 
are not to regard it solely as the result of his 
own native and irrepressible thirst for know- 
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ledge, and of that unrelenting spirit of 
investigation which led him to scrutinize every 
position before he admitted it' — (ii. 161.) 
On the contrary, he felt with Sir Hainan 
L'Estrange that 4 naturalists readily follow one 
another, as wild geese flye ;' other * learned 
discourses' professing a similar object, were yet 
unsatisfactory to his mind ; and, therefore, he 
determined to investigate matters for himself, 
notwithstanding the consciousness that * a 
work of this nature is not to be performed 
upon one leg; and should smell of oyle, if 
duly and deservedly handled.' — ii. 179. Such 
a work was manifestly one of the desiderata of 
literature ; — 

' And, therefore, we are often constrained to 
stand alone against the strength of opinion, and 
to meet the Goliah and giant of authority with 
contemptible pebbles and feeble arguments 
drawn from the scrip and slender stock of our- 
selves.' 

Lord Bacon's opinions as to the use of doubts 
could be of little service to him. He waged 
a bolder warfare : ' For,' he says, 

'knowledge is made by oblivion ; and, to purchase 
a clear and warrantable body of truth, we must 
forget and part with much we know. We hope 
it will not be unconsidered, that we find no open 
tract, or constant manuduction in this labyrinth, 
but are oftentimes fain to wander in the America 
and un travel led parts of truth.' 

It is no just reproach against Browne, and 
no disqualification for his task of sweeping 
away vulgar errors, that he was not himself 
wholly free from those of his own age, or the 
ages immediately preceding it ; — that he was, 
as Mr. Wilkin states, * a stout adherent to the 
falling fortunes of the Ptolemaic astronomy ;' 
— that he believed eels might be bred * on or 
in the back of a codfish ;' — that he did not 
refuse to 'send certificates for the evil for 
divers to be touched by his Majestie' (i. 259) ; 
that he was persuaded of the reality of appa- 
ritions, and of diabolical illusions, and affirms, 
'from his own knowledge, the certainty of 
witchcraft.' (i. lxxxii.) As to the king's e\il, 
it roust be remembered that people would be 
touched ; — also that -the king was accompa- 
nied by sundry ' chirurgeons and physitians ;' 
and finally, that the church had provided a 
regular and very solemn ritual for the occasion, 
which was used, no doubt, when Queen Anne 
touched Samuel Johnson, and was only dropt 
from our~*Prayer Book when the first Hanove- 
rian king dropt the practice — resigning it to the 
purer blood of the exiled Stuarts. But more 
— it is true, though scarcely credible, that 
there exist (in 185 1) rustics who believe in the 
physical benefit derived from the rite of 



Confirmation.* And as to the witchcraft — 
the Appendix to Forby shows the recent 
existence of the belief. Nay, more than that ; 
we ourselves have had two washerwomen who 
were successively bewitching and bewitched. 
They are both in life, though happily parted 
from our residence, and from each other, by a 
running stream. 

In the Pseudodoxia Browne revels with 
delight, abandoning himself sometimes to a 
reckless orgie of quips and cranks and learned 
whimsies, to be patterned only in Shakspeare, 
and yet maintaining throughout a method in 
bis madness. It strikes the reader as being 
the most sincere of his productions. In the 
others, he is constantly thinking what may be 
said upon a subject (of which the hints for his 
son Edward's lectures and his common-place 
book are signal proof) : here, he is only anx- 
ious to have said his say, and eased his mind. 

With what gallantry does he vindicate the 
Hebrew race from the calumny of emitting ' a 
kind of fulsome scent, — as Mr. Fulham ex- 
perimented in Italye at a Jewish meeting, 
with the hazard of life, till he removed into 
the fresh air !' 

'That Jews stink naturally, that is, that in 
their race and nation there is an evil savour, is a 
received opinion we know not how to admit, 
although we concede many points which are of 
affinity hereto. We will acknowledge that certain 
odours attend on animals, no less than certain 
colours; that pleasant smells are not confined 
unto vegetables, but found in divers animals, and 
some more richly than in plants ; and, though the 
problem of Aristotle enquires why no animal 
smells sweet beside the pard, yet later discoveries 
add divers sorts of monkeys, the civet cat and 
gazela, from which our musk proceedeth. We 
confess that beside the smell of the species there 
may be individual odours, and every man may 
have a proper and peculiar savour, which, al- 
though not so perceptible unto man who hath 
this sense but weak, is yet sensible unto dogs, 
who hereby can single out their masters in the 
dark. We will not deny that particular men 
have sent forth a pleasant savour, as Theophras- 
tus and Plutarch report of Alexander the Ureal, 
and Tzetzes and Cardan do testify of themselves. 
That some may also emit an unsavory odour we 
have no reason to deny; for this may happen 
from the quality of what they have taken, the 
foetor whereof may discover itself by sweat, &c* 
as being unmasterable by the natural heat of 
man, not to be dulcified by concoction beyond 
an unsavoury condition ; the like may come to 
pass from putrid humours, as is often discover- 
able in malignant fevers — and sometimes also in 
gross and humid bodies, even in the latitude of 
sanity — the natural heat of the parts being insuf- 
ficient for a perfect and thorough digestion, and 

* We have conversed with an old woman fa 
Norfolk who gets confirmed over and over again— 
as often as she can contrive it — it does her so much 
good! 
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Ae error* of **e waeetftien not i^tfroable by 
another. But that an unsavoury odour k gentf- 
lisieus or national nolo Jews, if rightly under* 
etood, we cad not .well concede, nor wMl the in- 
formation of reason or sense induce it* — iii 36. 

Then follow store of good reasons, which 
are shrewdly clenched by this conclusion : — 

' And, lastly, were this true, yet our opinion is 
not impartial ; for unto converted Jews, who are 
of the same seed, no man imputeth this unsa- 
voury odour; as though, aromatized by their 
Conversion, they lost their scent with their reK- 

Son, and smelt no longer than they savoured of 
e Jew.'— iii 41. 

In another place the editor is scarcely less 
courageous than his author. Browne gives a 
chapter ' Of the Pictures of Mermaids,' — with- 
out informing is of his ownprivate belief re- 
specting them. But Mr. Wilkin, in a note 
Bays,— 

4 Unconvinced even by Sir Humphrey Davy's 
grave arguments to prove that such things can- 
not be, and undismayed by his special detection 
of the apes and salmon in poor Dr. Philip's " un- 
doubted original," I persist in expecting one day 
to have the pleasure of beholding — a.mebiuid !' 
iii. 143. 

So far we have seen Sir Thomas before the 
public, on the stage. The correspondence and 
journals which Mr. Wilkin's diligence has pro- 
duced give us a glimpse behind the scenes ; 
and an interesting peep it is into private life 
and country manners of old. The establish- 
ment of the * London season' by the facilities 
of travelling, has spoiled the ' seasons' of our 
large provincial towns, or rather has prevent- 
ed their having any true season at all. In 
Browne's days, many of the leading county 
families had their town houses in Norwich, 
where they wintered and kept Christmas in 
aristocratic style. Several of these yet remain 
under humbler occupancy. In Edward 
Browne's Journal, we find, — 

« January 1 [1663-4].— I was at Mr. How- 
ard's, who kept his Christmas at the Duke's Pa- 
lace, so magnificently as the like hath scarce been 
seen. They bad dancing every night, and gave 
entertainments to all that would come ; hee built 
up a roome with the bravest hangings I ever 
saw; his candlesticks, snuffers, tongues, fire- 
shovels, and irons were silver; a banquet was 
given every night after dancing; and three 
coaches were employed to fetch ladies every after- 
noon, the greatest of which would holde fourteen 
persons, and cost five hundred pound, without 
the harnesse, which cost six score more. 

' January 4. — I went to Mr. Howard's dancing 
at night ; our greatest beautya were Mdm. Eli- 
zabeth Cradock, Eliz. Houghton, Ms. Philpot, 
Ms. Yallop ; afterwards to the banquet, and so 
borne. 8fe transit gloria mundi /* 

vol. lxxxh. 14 



Transit, indeed ! A glance through kirk? 
Patrick's pages brings strongly to mind the 
transitory nature not only of individuals but 
of families. Not persons merely, but their 
very names, appear and are gone, like tb* 
summer wavelets on the sandy bench. Those 
which do remain, retaining anything of tkerr 
ancient position, are rarest among rare. The 
same result is derived from the inspection of 
other local lists. 

* Even this fragment (of the Index off JEbur], 
MS. CoL 1109) is not without its value. It 
shows how many Norfolk families, once entitled 
to bear arms, are now totally extinct;— 4or where 
are we to look for the Bolks, Bnrgnllions, Bat* 
wellins, Bashpooles, Buttrys, Catts, &c, ? Ihaf 
man shall not abide in honour is further mani- 
fest from the fact that many of these names 
are now only to be met with in the cottage or 
the union-house.* — Hart, iii. 41. 

The correspondence shows that, with all his 
learned whims, Sir Thomas was not forgetful 
of the main chance. Good patients are care- 
fully recommended ; and a shrewd hint at the 
same time conveyed to his son Dr. Edward, 
the practitioner 'in Salisburie- Court, next the 
Golden Balls,' and also a lecturer on has art in 
London: 

« Dear Sonne,— My worthy friend Mr. Deane 
Astley going to London, hee civilly asking mee 
whether I would send vnto you, I would not 
omitt to send this letter. Hee hath had a linger 
ing aguish distemper, which bath made hint 
weake. There was some ecceptions last time Vj 
his lady, that when shee had visited your wife Ms 
visit was not returned.' 

'One Mrs. Towe, Madame Repps' daughter, 
of Maltshall, who liveth in London, will come 
unto you. Shee is a very good woeman, and com- 
plains of her eyes, and some breaking out of her 
face. Lett her knowe tltat I writ unto you 
when she commeth. I think shee liveth in Guild- 
hall Street If one Mr. Jones, of the Middle 
Temple, a young man splenicnil and hypochondr. 
cometh unto you, lett him knowe that I men* 
tioned him unto you.' 

« Mr. Payne, lately an alderman of Norwich, 
who lives in St Gyles, his daughter, Mrs. 
Dough tie, will go to London the next weeke and 
consult you about the waters and some other in- 
firmities. Shee is a good woeman, and hath a 
sober, honest gentlemnn of this countrie to her 
husband, of whom I will write further in my next, 
God willing.' 

The son was equally anxious to secure the 
fees thus in prospect ' I have not yet heard 
of the gentleman or gentlewoman you wrote 
me word off fi. 227.) He appears, long 
after his establishment in London, to have 
received pecuniary aid from his father, as weft 
as good patients and hints for their manage- 
ment *hie senior says' i— 
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«I beleeve my lady O. Bryan is by this thsein 
Utter health and safetie ; though hypochond and 
iplenetick persons are not long from complayning, 
vet they may bee good patients, and may bee 
borne withal, especially if they bee good natured. 
A bill is inclosed ; espargnet nous autant que 
vous pourres, car je suis agt, ft aye beayco^ 
janxteU et peine de sustenir ma famule. — l jb»* 

•' The italics are his own. Later still he 
writes: — 

4 God send you, wisedome and providence, to 
make a prudent use of the moneys you have from 
me, beside what you gett otherwise. I/wst re- 
pentence come to late upon you, consider that 
accidental charges may bee alwayes coming upon 
you, and the folly of depending or hoping to much 
ipon time-turnes yet to come.'— i. 297. 

Still lie was no niggard, either practically or 
theoretically. The liberal style in which he 
brought up his family speaks for the one; his 
opinion may be gathered from the following 
confidence to his son : — 

•I am sorry to find that the King of England 
(Charles II.) is fayne to reduce his howsehold 
expences to twelve thousand pounds p. annum, 
especially hee having a farre greater revenue than 
any of his predecessors. God keepe all honest 
men from penury and want; men can bee honest 
no longer then they can give every one his due: 
in fundoparsvnonia sMome recovers or restores 
a man. This rule is to bee earned by all, utere 
divitiis tanquam moriturus, el idem tanquam victu- 
als parciio diciliis. So may bee avoyded sordid 
avarice and improvident prodigality ; so sliall not 
a man deprive himself of God's blessing, nor 
throwe away God's mercies ; so may he bo able 
to do good, and not suffer the worst of evils.' — 
L307. 

One more proof of his sagacity in public 
matters must be given. He was not unlikely 
to foresee what attempts would be made in the 
reign of James II., nor willing that his grand- 
child should be entrapped by the insidious ag- 
gressors of those days, so he puts these two 
sentences together in a letter to Edward : ' The 

? layers are at the Red Lyon, hard by; and 
'om goes sometimes to see a playe. Utjilia 
tua educetur in religions Anglicana etiam 
atq. etiam cura? (i. 293.) 

Browne is continually sending to his son 
odd curiosities and choice scraps, to sticU into 
Tiis lectures in London. Thus, in 4 the discourse 
de auref may be mentioned how a horse-leech 
.got into the ear of a person of Naples, and how 
* Serveriuus found out a good remedie for it.'* 
When the ungues are to be treated of, in an- 
ther lecture, care is taken to have it stated 

* Leeches are not desirable inmates either of one's 
person, or one's parlour. On the front of an old 
house at Wymondhamin Norfolk is carved the motto, 

« Nee mihi glis adsit serf us, neo hospes hirudo.' 



Unit Hippocrates was so carious as to prescribe 

4 the rule in cutting the nayle, that it be not 
longer or shorter than the topp of the finger. 
That barbers of old used to cutt men's nayles 
is to be gathered from Martial : lib. Hi. ep. 74.* 
The savans of the College of Surgeons will 
appreciate the ambition of Browne and his son 
•to be the first to describe the zoological arrivals 
of the day. 

' A great part of our newes is of the King of 
Fez and Morocco's ambassadour, with his presents 
of lyons and oestridges, [This diplomatic Afri- 
can, as we learn from Evelyn, was the fashionable 
dark-skinned lion on the day.] There being so- 
many oestridges brought over, 'tis likely some of 
them will be brought about to shows, hither, as 
soone as to other parts out of London. If any 
of them dye, I beleeve it will bee dissected ; they 
have odde feet and strong thighes and legges. 
Perhaps the king will putt 3 or 4 into St James' 
Park, and give away the rest to some nobleman.* 
— i. 325. 



One of these unhappy bipeds passes into 
the possession of Dr. Edward, and then father 
and son go to work with their experiments, 
about as considerately as old Hopkins the 
witch-finde/ would treat the first aged dame 
that he happened to accost : — 

'Feb. 3 [1681-2]. 
4 Dear Soitoe,— I beleeve you must bee care- 
full of your ostridge, this returne of cold wether* 
least it perish by it being bredd in so hot a conn- 
trey, and perhaps not seen snowe before, or very 
seldome, so that I beleeve it must be kept under 
covert, and have strawe to sitt upon, and water 
sett by it to take of, both day and night. Must 
have it observed how it sleepeth, and whether not 
with the head under the wing, especially in cold 
weather; whether it bee a watchfull and quick- 
hearing bird, like a goose in many circumstances. 
It seems to eat any thing that a goose will feed 
on, and to love the same green hearbs, lettuce, 
endive, sorrell, &c. You will be much at a losse 
for hearbes this winter, butt you may have cheape 
and easie supply by cabbadges, which I forgott 
to mention in my last, and graines, all kinds of 
graines and brinne, or furfure, alone sr mixed 
with water or other liquor. To geese they give 
oates,&c., moystned with beere, outt sometimes 
they are inebriated with it. If you give any iron, 
it may bee wrapped up in dove or past ; perhaps it 
will not take it up alone. You may trie whether 
it will eat a worme, or a very small eel ; whether 
it will drinck milk ; and observe in what manner 
it drineks water. Aldrov. and Johnstonus write, 
that a goose will not eat bay leaves, and that they 
are baa for it. You may laye a bay leafe by the 
oestridge, and observe whether it will take it up. 
. . If it delights not in salt things, you may try tt 
with an olive.' — i. 326. 

That is, what it hates, give it After a short 
course of allopathic treatment by the two phy- 
sicians, one is not surprised to read — 
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' Host BOMOfeuO Fathbr*— I revived ft letter 
from yon this day, wherein were two heads of 
oestrtoges. The bill of ours seema to be more flat 
than of either of those sent in the letter, and the 
round eare is not exprest in the figures. Ours 
died of a soden, and so hindred the drawing or 
delineating of the head and other parts, or making 
further experiments. We gave it a peece of iron 
which weighed two ounces and a half, which we 
found in the first stomack again not at all 
altered.' 

Mr. Wilkin seems to think that Doctor 
Edward bad encroached too much on his 
father's permission to travel. The correspon- 
dence does not impress us with that view. 
The Knight was desirous that his children 
should derive every advantage from a foreign 
tour. He advises economy, but is far from 
stingy, and insists only on industrious observa- 
tion. To Thomas be writes, — * God bless thee ! 
Yon may learn bandsom songs and aires not 
by book but by the ear, as you shall hear 
them sung. . . I see you are mindful of us, 
and not idle.' (i. 16.) He only grudges what 
he deems to be a useless expenditure: 4 Be- 
leeve it,' he writes to Edward, 'no excursion 
into PoL, Hung., or Turkey, addes advantage 
or reputation unto a scbollar' (i. 166), and 
directs him accordingly. Thomas he orders to 
t>e ' as good a husband as possible, and enter 
not upon any cours of superfluous expense. . . 
Remember the camell's back, and be not trou- 
bled for any thing that other ways would 
trouble your patience here ; be courteous and 
civil to all; put on a decent boldness, and 
avoid pudor rusticus, not much known in 
France.'— i. 3. 

A curious contrast of locomotion in 1662 
with that of 1851 is afforded by Edward 
Browne's travels into the * strange, mountain- 
ous, misty, moorish, rocky, wild country of 
Darbishier.' What wo now quietly and com- 
fortably do in an easy day by ordinary trains, 
took his 'triumvirat' a hard-working week to 
traverse. The first day they accomplished 
much, for they ' baited at Licham and layed at 
the King's Head in Linne. The next day 
morning, after the town music had saluted' 
them, they saw, ate, and drank all sorts of 
things. The journal is delightful from the 
high glee with whic(j it is written. No ad- 
venture comes much amiss. The great affair 
of that day, however, was the passage of the 
Wash:— 

4 Taking a guide, it being somewhat late, wee 
desired to bee conducted in the nighest way to 
Boston. Hee told us there were two waies to 
passe, either over two short cuts, or else quite 
over the long Wash, which latter wee chose, 
partly becauHe it was the nighest, but chiefly for 
the novelty to us of this manner of travailing at 
the bottome of the sea; for this passage is not 



lease convenient at a flood for navigation than it 
an ebbe, for riding on horseback out of Norfolk 
into Lincolnshire. . . . Our convoy made 
such haste with his fliing horse, that hee landed us 
on the banks in Lincolnshire in less than tws 
hours, quite crosse this equitable sea, or navigable 
land — (true chip of the old block!] — fourteen 
miles in length/-— i. 33. 

Edward, too, notes the dialect of Notting- 
hamshire.' 4 Very few let us passe without a 
good e'en, and were very ready to instruct w 
on our way. One told us our wy lig J d by 
youn nooke of oakes, and another that wee 
mun goe strit forth, which maner of speeches 
not only directed us, but much pleas'd us with 
the novelty of its dialect' On they go, un- 
dismayed, * up mountaine, downe dale,' shaken 
on the backs of their ' poore jades,' not quite so 
luxurious as Darwin's * rapid car.' One of 
their companions was a sort of ancient Mr. 
Briggs, for * a friendly bough, that had sprouted 
out beyond his fellows over the rode, gave our 
file leader such a brush of the jacket as it 
swept him off his horse." Another Briggs, 
No. 2, was a ' most excellent conductour ; who 
yet, for all his hast, fell over his horse's head 
as he was plunging into some dirty hole, bu 
by good luck smit his face into a soft place of 
mud, where I suppose he had a mouth full 
both of dirt and rotten stick, for he seemed to 
us to spit crow's nest a good while after. If 
his jaws had met with a piece of the rock, I 
doubt hee would have spit his teeth as fast' 
Briggs the first, trusting to fine September 
weather, * came no better armed against 
it than with an open'd sleev'd doublet, 
whose misfortune, though wee could doe no 
otherwise then much pity, as being the greatest 
of us all, yet it made us some sport to see 
what pretty waterworks the rain had made 
about him ; the spouting of his doublet sleeves 
did so resemble him to a whale that wee— •- 
that could think our self no other than fishes 
at that time, swimming through the ocean of 
water that fell — dare never come nigh him*' 
We dare not follow the party much further 
among the * mountaineers' and the * natives;* 
for as they approach ' the castle, situated upoft 
the left buttock of the peak hill," and prepare 
to see * this place so much talk'd of, called 
(save your presence) by, in my judgement, no 
unfit appellation, cousideriog its figure, whose 
picture I could wish were here inserted ;' in 
short, as they enter the penetralia, the terms 
employed become so minutely anatomical, 
that we must proceed, quicker than they did, 
to Buxton — where they found the waters 
' very hot, and judged not inferior to those of 
Somersetshiere.' We would allow no compari- 
son, judging by the hexameter they inspired : — 

* Buxtoniis thermis vix prefero Bathonianas.' 
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Juad so on, arid so oto, tail they had had enough 
4X\L In returning, ' wee went,' m a very blmde 
tode, very bard to find, to Leister.' They 

* intended to hare viewed Ely nearer hand, but, 
teing almost tir'd and discouraged byreason 
of the bad way, wee tooke over to Wisbich, 
riding ten miles upon a streight bank of earth, 
and four miles more by the side of a made 
river.' At kit, when dying for diaculum, 

* thai famous city of Norwich presents itselfe to 
our view — Let any stranger find mee out so 
feasant a county, such good way, large heath, 
three such places as Norwich, Yea^ and Lin. 
in any county of England, and I'll bee once 
again a vagabond to visit them.' 

There are two minor characters brought oat 
by the domestic correspondence, with whom 
we confess to be mightily taken : good Dame 
Dorothy Browne and her grandson * little 
Tomey,* alias 'Tomy,' 'Tomay,' 'Tome,' 

* Tommy,' finally, *Tora.' The lady is as 
•Moveable as ever was anybody's mother ; and 
Jner spelling is * ever charming, ever new.' Of 
a good family, as has been already recorded, 
.she was of 'such symmetrical proportion to 
her husband, both in the graces of her body 
and mind, that they seemed to come together 

' by a kind of natural magnetism.' And although 
Browne had expressed a wish to become a 
.parent rather in horticultural than in human 
style, she brought him twelve children, doubt- 
less in the usual way. In these her thoughts 
were mainly centred. When a child is absent, 
ever ready that they may see her writing, she 
slips a postscript into her husband's letter, and 
contrives to insert therein some bit of good 
advice or pleasant news. To her son Thomas 
she writes, — * Be sure to put your trust in God, 
and be civill to all that you have to doe with- 
all, and find out all that you can in that place ; 
for in the sommer I beleeve your father will 
have you goe to some other place.' (i. 2.) 

* All the servants present their loves to you, 
and are mighty joyd to hear of you, and will 
observe your commands.' (i. 5.) Little mater- 
nal kindnesses are uppermost in her mind. * I 
Will send your weg (wig) by the choch (coach), 
and the buf cotte, if 1 can get it.' (i. 117.) 
She wishes to keep up appearances, but at the 
same time insists on frugality. ' If you want 
•more money, Mr. Scoltowe will latt you have 
it ; butt bee suer to spand as little as you can. 
Latt me here from you, 1 (i. 117.) *Bee as 
good a husband as you can posable, for you 
know what great charges wee are at.' (i. 1 19.) 
A request to her daughter-in-law, in London, 
is, ' I would desire you to by mee a painted 
fan; it is for a present: a bought (about) 
iwenty shilens ; give rayther under. 1 (i. 232.) 
The reader is already on terms of intimate 
acquaintanceship with Lady Browne. 

As to Master Tom, we are inclined to follow 



htm from the beginning to the and of bis 

story. He was the eldest child of Sir Thomas's 
eldest son Edward, born m London, 1672—3, 
Mr. Wilkins does not mention this Little Pickle 
in his * Memoir,' which is supplementary to the 
' Life' by Dr. Johnson ; but we learn (p. cat.) 
that in the January subsequent to his death ia 
1710, by which the male line became extinct, 
the libraries of his father and grandfather wore 
sold by auction, at the Black boy Coffeehouse 
in Ave-Mary-Lane. 

On October 17, 1676, Tommy, stirl in 
London, ' is so well as to goe to schoole to-day ;* 
but in April, 1677, we find him safely domi- 
ciled in Norwich : — 

* Litle Tom is livery, God be thancked. He 
lyeth with Betty [his aunt, afterwards Mrs. Little- 
ton] : shee takes great care of him, and getta hum 
to bed in due time, for hee riseth carry. Shee or 
Franck [Frances, Brown's youngest daughter] 
is fayne sometimes to play him asleep with a Addle. 
When wee send away our letters hee scribbles a 
paper, and will have it sent to his sister, and 
sayth shee doth not know how many fine tilings 
there are in Norwich.' — i. HO. 

Grandmamma's visitors soon discover the 
way to ingratiate themselves :— 

4 Tomey this day has behaved himseUb so W<efl 
to on Captain Le Grots which is now cease oet 
of Flanders, as hee has presented him with a 
pretty picktur in a silver box. . . Wee thincke him 
a very bivell parson.' — i. 233. 

In May, 1678— 

'Tom is much delighted to thinck of the guild; 
the mnior, Mr. Davey, of Alderhollands [All- 
Saints] intending to live in Surrey Howse, in St 
Stephen's, at that time ; and there to make hk 
entertaines; so that he (Tom) contrives what 
pictures to lend, and what other things to pleasure 
some of that parish, and his schoolmaster, who 
lives in that parish.'— i. 223. 

Now, to justify Tommy's delightful antici- 
pations, the reader ought to know something 
of the humours of Norwich guild at that date. 
The Guild-day was the mayor's day ; the 
Guild-street was the street in which the mayor 
lived. Since 1835, when the old corporations 
were swept of£ the antique pageantry which 
it has been Mr. E wing's task to record in the 
Notices and Illustrations, has entirely passed 
away ; but in the days of our childhood it yet 
retained a most respectable appearance. The 
manner in which the Guild-street was then 
decorated, depended much on the quarter in 
which the mayor resided. If his tent were 
pitched in the * genteel' part of the city, the 
garniture was more commonplace, consisting 
of green boughs, triumphal arches, with a 
batUemeut of musicians, flags drooping from 
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•opes stretched from roof to roof, &e,cYo. But 
if he abode in the lower wards, amidst weavers, 
dyers, bombazine-dressers, and the like, then, 
in addition to the above, the old traditional or- 
aaroeote were displayed. The irons bj which 
tapestry was suspended are still now and then 
to be seen ; and carpets and rags were made 
tor serve the turn of tapestry. Pictures, and 
even gaudy tea-trays, were hung outside the 
house ; sometimes the plate, the family spoons, 
and punch-ladle glittered among the wreathe 
tf green rushes and * sweet sejr,' which wet© 
Supplied in great variety. Effigies of the 
model coeple, old Darby and Joan, emblems 
of domestic happiness, sat pipe fn mouth with 
the tankard of *flyne ypocras,* ' claret wyne,* 
or perhaps only *dobyU bere' before him. 
Their stature was of various proportions; 
colossal here, next door pigmy. Bowers of all 
shapes, contrived of leaves and flowers, and 
screening commodious benches, lined the way- 
side. Through this diversely-coloured avenue 
passed the mayor's procession to go to the 
4 gnate chutch' (<inglkc\ cathedral) ; after which 
the body corporate bad to endure the infliction 
of a lomr Latin * orracon' from one of the 
boys of the * free skule.' This induced an ap- 

efto foe luncheon at the Guildhall io the 
Mrkct Place, a»d heightened by contrast the 
pleasures of the day, which concluded with a 
feast (such a feast!) in St Andrew's Hall, and 
a ball at the Assembly rooms. Bat 'Tomey' 
was too voting to go to the dinner, though his 
grandfather, we mar be sure, occupied an 
honourable seat ; and there were no Assembly 
Booms in 1678. Tom would be awed by the 
superb costumes of the mayor, the aldermen, 
and the sword bearers ; he might tremble — or 
not — at the grave dignity of the common 
councilmen ; but he would enjoy an exciting 
mixture of terror and delight at the onslaughts 
of ' the Whifflers' and the threatening advan- 
ces of 1 Snap.' 

The Whifflers were a set of men, clad in a 
quaint dress, of similar style to that of the 
Pope's Swiss guards, whose office it was to 
clear the erowd from before the carriage of 
4 the Mar/ This was effected by means of 
blunt swords, with which, in stern silence and 
a fierce countenance, they made apparently 
the roost desperate cuts at the populace. 
Whiffling is, or was, as much a matter of prac- 
tice and skill aa fencing. The whiffler who 
hit his mark would lose his reputation as com- 
pletely as the archer who missed it But we 
suppose this will soon be catalogued amongst 
the lost arts. It used to be hereditarily hand- 
ed down, and taught by the father to the 
A Whiffler still survives under the me- 



son. 



tamorphosis of a night-watch; whether his 
band has altogether lost its cunning we cannot 
aay. 



'Snap' was the undoubted though degene- 
rate descendant of the Dragon, that insulted 
the Lady, that was righted by St Qeosua, 
that was patron of the principal Guild, it* 
early days, Mr, Ewing informs us, the knight 
himself 

'clad in complete and glittering armour, well 
mounted, and attended by his henchman, wa*> 
ordered by hit worship the mayor "to main- 
tain his estate for two days, and bold conflict 
with the dragon;" which, after much tormoil, 
amidst the braying of trumpets, the antics of the 
whifflers, and the shouts of the populace, warn 
conquered and led captive by the Lady Margaret 
She, too, mounted on her palfrey, richly ca- 
parisoned and led by her henchman, was wel- 
comed from the windows and balconies by the 
waving of kerchiefs, the fluttering of flags and 
ancients, the ringing of church bells, the firmr 

[ of cannon, and the music of the city waits ana 

; other minstrels.' — Notices, 4*'» P« ^ 

The extracts from Mackarell's MS* History of 
Norwich tell us that 'the last Dragon was 
made but a few years ago, and was so con- 
trived as to spread and clap his wings, distend 
or contract its head : it was made of basket- 
work, and painted doath over it 9 Idem* p. 
21. In such guise did it make ita annual 
appearance previous to the corporation tevo* 
ludons of 1835. In our days Snap had ac- 
quired the additional right of levying black- 
mail on the bystanders, and had learned the 
clever trick of swallowing half-pence in any 
quantity. Whether the utter suppression of 
these amusing gauds was quite discreet and 
in accordance with popular taste, may be sur- 
mised from the success attending the l*te alie- 
C'cal processions on Lord Mayor's-day in 
don. We suppose th* Aichbishop of 
Westminster will do his best to* supply th» 
deficiency in the provinces in his way. On 
which side our * Tommy' would have voted* 
is not difficult to guess*— Tommy 'much « 
man' in his new *cott' and 'briohis,' which 
he ' meanea to war carfully,' but nevertheless 
venturing within reach of Snap and the Whif- 
flers. Her Majesty's late feney hall ought to* 
have been enriched by a Sir Thomas and 
Lady Browne, attended by their hopeful Torn, 
Tom's sequel was to become an M.D. and 
an F.R.&, to get married, bat to leave- nq 
children, Le Neve's pedigree records him aa 
4 an ingenious gent; — but who afterwards ravel 
himself up to drinking so much that he died* 
kjk 1710, by a fall off his horse, going fron 
Gravesend to his house in Southfleet in Kent, 
being drunk and up all night' But as La 
Neve commits the era* of stating that S» 
Thomas was buried in Norwich Cathedral 
and at a wrong date, we may fairly give 
Tommy's memory the benefit of a doubt a* to 
tha tru^h of Uw aforesaid story. At *ny rate, 
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with hfm the male line ended. Not so either 
the Wood, the whim, or the talent Sir Thomas's 
daughter Anne had a daughter Frances, whose 
eldest son Henry, 10th Earl of Buchan, was 
the father of the late Earl, David, of pictu- 
resque memory ; also of Henry Erskine, the 
elegant and witty Lord Advocate of Scotland 
under all the talents, and of the inimitable 
Thomas, Lord Chancellor of England. Other 
branches of this goodly tree are still flou- 
rishing, and may yet put forth both flowers 
and fruit The Brownean blood cannot be 
all turned to water. 

The latest particulars which the biographer 
of Sir Thomas is enabled to give, are very 
remarkable. On the occasion of making a 
vault in the church of St Peter's to receive 
the remains of a clergyman's wife, the work- 
men broke open with a pick-axe the coffin of 

1 one whose residence within its walls conferred 
honour on Norwich in olden times. The hones 
of the skeleton were found to be in good preser- 
vation, particularly those of the skull ; the fore- 
head was remarkably low and depressed, the head 
unusually long, the back part exhibiting an un- 
common appearance of depth and capaciousness ; 
the brain was considerable in quantity, quite 
brown and unctuous ; the hair profuse and per- 
fect, of a fine auburn, similar to that in the por- 
trait presented to the parish by Dr. Howman, and 
which ia carefulh/ preserved in the vestry of St. 
Peter's Mancroft/j 

Another account adds — 

•The hair of the beard remained profuse and 
perfect, though the flesh of the face, as well as 
every other part, was totally gone.' 

The parishioners may carefully preserve the 
picture, but they were careless to preserve the 
original ; for the head was removed. It pass- 
ed into the possession of the late Dr. Edward 
Lubbock, and was by him eventually pre- 
sented (\) to the Museum of the Norwich 
Hospital, where it remains for the inspec- 
tion of the curious, and subject to the re- 
ferent remarks of medical students who dabble 
in phrenology. A few casts of the skull 
were taken, one of which we have seen. 
As in the case of Byron, so this example 
by no means tends to further Mr. George 
Combe's mission. In it, the bumps of Causa- 
lity, Ideality, Comparison, the Perceptive facul- 
ties, and even Benevolence and Veneration, are 
sadly deficient Browne ought not to have 
been, — he had no business to be, — an acute 
observer, a fanciful speculator, a brilliant essay- 
kt, an amiable physician, a considerate thought- 
ful paterfamilias. He ought to have been a 
glutton, a sensualist, irascible and selfish, and, 
if not quite an idiot, a very every-day sort of 
body. . He most dearly had no right to enter 



in his commonplace book any such sentences 
as these, being by his organization incapable 
of feeling them : — 

*To pray and magnify God in the night, sad 
ray dark bed, when I could not sleep : to know 
no street or passage in this city which may not 
witness that I have not forgot God and my 
Saviour in it Since the necessities of the sick, 
and unavoidable diversions of my profession, 
keep me often from church, yet to take all pos- 
sible care that I might never miss sacrament* 
upon their accustomed days. Upon sight of 
beautiful persons, to bless God in his creatures, 
to pray for the beauty of their souls, and to en- 
rich them with inward graces to be answerable 
unto the outward. Upon sight of deformed per* 
sons, to send them inward graces, and enrich 
their souls, and give them the beauty of the resur- 
rection? — iv. 420-1. 

After this, what shall we think of phreno- 
logical tests t Who, now, will fix upon a wife^ 
a friend, or a confidential servant, by the ap- 
plication of callipers to their crania * 

But there may have been a mistake ; the 
wrong coffin may have been opened. — No: 
for 

* The coffin-plate, which was also broken, was of 
brass, in the form of a shield, and it bore the fal- 
lowing quaint inscription ; — 

AmpHssimus Vir 
Dns Thomas Browne Miles Medecin* 
Dr Annas Naius 77 Denatus 19 Die 
Mensis Octobris Anno Dnj 1682 hoc 
Locido indormiens Corporis spagy* 
run Pulvere Plumbum in Aurum 
convertiL* 

All this happened in August, 1840. — We 
ask not who was the churchwarden — but what 
were the reverend superiors about ! — Did they 
authorize Dr. Lubbock to present the skull 
to the hospital ? Were the noble Buchans left 
in ignorance as to the rude discovery and 
still worse after-treatment of their famous an- 
cestor's relics ? 

To conclude with a more pleasant topic: — 
we beg once more to thank Mr. Wilkin for 
this excellent edition — the labour of many 
zealous years. It is probable that Sir T. 
Browne's works will be even more interesting to 
future generations of Englishmen, than to the 
present; and if so, they will be duly grateful 
to this gentleman for his diligent and able 
illustration of the old Might of ^Norwich.* 
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Abt. VI. — The Lexington Papers; or some 
Account cf the Courts of London and Vien- 
na at the conclusion of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ; extracted from the Official and Pri- 
vate Correspondence of Robert Sutton, Lord 

• Lexington, British Minister at Vienna, 1 694 
— 1698. Selected from the Originals at 
Kelbam, and edited, with Notes, by the Hon. 
H. Manners Sutton, 8vo. 1851. 

^his title-page hardly does justice to the con- 
tents of the volume, which relate not merely to 
the Courts of London and Vienna, but, quite 
•s much, to those of Paris and Madrid, and 
indeed of most of the minor powers of Europe. 
Nor is it what can be exactly called an account 
of any of those Courts — it is something better. 
It used to be, and we suppose still is, one of 
the prescribed duties of diplomatic agents at 
Foreign Courts to. communicate to each other 
privately, or rather semi-official Iy, such infor- 
mation as to passing events as might even col- 
laterally have any relation to their respective 
missions ; and they also, besides their public and 
strictly official dispatches, have private and in 
general more really important communications 
with the Secretary of State at home. In the year 
1694 Robert Sutton, second Lord Lexington, 
was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Court of Vienna, and then and there commenc- 
ed that semi-official correspondence with his 
principals in London and his colleagues at roost 
of the European Courts, of extracts from which 
this interesting volume is composed, and in 
which, though military movements and diplo- 
matic affairs have of course the larger share, 
there is no inconsiderable intermixture of lighter 
matters — personal anecdotes — sketches of cha- 
racter — the news, the gossip, and even the scan- 
dal of the day. 

Before we go farther, our readers will be 

flad to know something about Lord Lexington 
imself, of whom we dare say the majority of 
them have never heard — and we can tell them 
no more than we find in the editor's prefatory 
memoir. 

Robert Sutton, Esq., of Averham, in Not- 
tinghamshire, a distinguished cavalier — though 
we do not recollect his name in Clarendon — 
was created Baron of Lexington* by Charles 
I. in 1645, during the great Rebellion, but the 
Parliament refused to acknowledge the title ; 
and there is in the State Paper Office a petition 
to the House of Commons originally signed 
Lexington — but this signature is erased and 
that of Robert Sutton substituted. He died 
in 1668, and was succeeded by his only son, 
then, it appears, about six or seven years old, 



* He was descended in the female line from a 
Baron of Lexington of the time of Henry HI. Sir 
Harria Nicolas'! Synopsis spells both these titles 
Ltxinton. 



who served while young in the army, but made 
his first public appearance in the Conventional 
Parliament in 1689, when he voted for the 
joint sovereignty of the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, and was very soon employed by King 
William in diplomatic missions, and sworn of 
the Privy Council. He was appointed a gen- 
tleman of the Horse (Equerry) to Princess 
Anne, but on her difference with the King, in 
1602, Lord Lexington took part with William, 
resigned his place in the Princess's family, and 
was soon after appointed a Lord of the King's 
Bed-chamber. Early in 1694 he was sent 
Envoy Extraordinary to Vienna, where he re- 
mained during the two or three critical year* 
that preceded the unsatisfactory and short-lived 
treaty of Ryswick, upon the conclusion of which; 
in the winter of 1697, he, at his own desire, 
returned to England, leaving his kinsman and 
Secretary Mr. Sutton (afterwards Sir Robert— 
so disagreeably celebrated by Pope), resident 
minister. It was thought at the time that be 
was destined to replace the Duke of Shrews- 
bury or Sir William Trumbuliyboth of whom 
were desirous of being relieved from the office 
of Secretary of State — the Duke especially be* 
ing dissatisfied with the terms of the treaty, 
but still more with the mode in which it had 
been conducted by the King himself and hit 
Dutch Councillors, with very little communica- 
tion with the English ministry. But this ar- 
rangement did not take place. Shrewsbury 
was persuaded to postpone his resignation, and 
Mr. Vernon, who had been the Duke's Private 
Secretary — to the surprise of everybody — but 
probably as a propitiation to his Grace, whose 
co-operation was at that moment very impor- 
tant — succeeded Trumbull. Lord Lexington 
was, however, soon after made one of the Lords 
of Trade, but continued his services as a Lord 
of the Bedchamber, and was in attendance 
when King William expired. On this Mr. 
Sutton observes : — 

'Smollett states that "Lords Lexington and 
Scarborough, who were in waiting, no sooner 
perceived that the King was dead man they or* 
dered Roniat to untie from his arm a black rib* 
bon, to which was affixed a ring, containing some 
hair of the late Queen Mary!" It is difficult to 
conceive an adequate motive for this act, which* 
in the absence of any explanation, would appear 
to be one of ill-timed and heartless curiosity.'-^ 
p. 5. 

The editor accordingly seems inclined to dis- 
believe the story, as 4 totally at variance with 
Lord Lexington's general character.' Smollett 
only reproduces it as already told by Tmdal— • 
we know neither on what authority Tindal had 
relied, nor how it was ascertained that the ring; 
if any ring there was, contained the hair of 
Queen Mary; but surely it would be nothing 
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more than a strict act of respect and duty to I 
t^ake into safe custody for the moment any jewel 
or valuable object that the King might have 
shout him, even if be had desired (which is not 
Stated) to have it ultimately buried with him. 

The earlier part of Queen Anne's reign Lord 
Lexington seems to have passed in retirement, 
probably from some unpleasant remembrance 
of the former difference, of which, no doubt, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, who was the 
prinoipal cause of it, retained, as was her 
wont, a lively recollection and resentment. 
But after the disgrace of the Duchess, and 
when the new ministry had determined to 
bring about the peace ultimately concluded at 
Utrecht, Lord Lexington was employed in the 
collateral negotiations at Madrid, where he 
obtained from Philip V. that celebrated re- 
nunciation for himself and bis successors of all 
claims to the Crown of France, the effect and 
validity of which have become, by the recent 
alliance of the houses of Spain and Orleans, 
of revived importance, or we should perhaps 
jffther say of spoafe— for we do not see how 
thai contract can affect circumstances wholly 
extraneous to it 

During this mission Lord Lexington's health 
and spiritB we*e broken down by the loss of 
his only son, who had accompanied him to 
Madrid, and who died there in October, 17 Id, 
at the. age of seventeen. The> following ex- 
traordinary anecdotes of the inhuman bigotry 
then exercised in Spain have a peculiar and 
more than historical interest at the present 
moment, when the principles of * toleration 
and of civil and religious liberty', are so im- 
pudently pleaded to justify and promote the 
extension of popery amongst us : — 

4 At that time the burial of a Protestant in 
Spain was attended with great difficulty ; and 
even the high station of the British ambassador 
afforded no security that the remains of his son 
would be suffered to rest in peace, if committed 
to the earth at Madrid. On a previous occasion, 
when one of his domestic* had died, Lord Lex- 
ington had round ft necessary to conceal, rather 
than to bury, the body in his garden, and even 
this precaution had failed to preserve the corpse 
Inm disturbance and insult* 

'Mr. Stanhope, also, when British minister, 
Isad experienced similar or even greater difficul- 
ties in tho burial of his chaplain, who died there 
in 1691. On this occasion, although the pre* 
vlous consent of the authorities had been obtain* 
ed, and the body was quietly buried in a field by 
njght, the grave was violated, the coffin broken 
open, and the corpse insulted and mutilated ; it 
was in this state returned to Mr. Stanhope, who 
was forced to bury it in his cellar.* 

• Lord Mahon's. ' Court of Spain/ p. 34. His 
Lordship ghres.no explanatory note of this strange, 
tnuieaetion ; bat we sonnies from the mention in 
i of sosrtam afosjdf, who bad bstft 



' Warned therefore by his own exptniesse*, 
and by that of his predecessor, Lord Lexington 
determined to transmit the body of his only son 
to the burial-place of his ancestors in Notting- 
hamshire. 

* The corpse was concealed in a bale of doth, 
and safely, but with great difficulty, conveyed to 
England. It had always been supposed that the 
remains had been finally interred at Averbam ; 
but in 1843, when the vault at Kelham, which 
was built for Lord Lexington himself, was open- 
ed for the funeral of one of hia descendants, the 
late Lord Manners, a coffin was discovered, 
which, unlike the others, bore no inscription. It 
was carefully opened; and although nearly 130 
years had elapsed since it waa first placed m. the 
ground, the body within was in so remarkable *) 
state of preservation, that its identity waa at once 
determined by the resemblance of the features 
to the picture of Lord Lexington's son, which is 
now in the gallery at Kelham.' — p. 8. 

We are tempted to extract another anec- 
dote on the same subject from Lord Mahon's 
publication. Mr. Stanhope writes to his son 
James:— 

• Mr. Freeman [we presume an English attacks, 
or amanuensis] left us on Sunday. The same 
day I engaged in hia place a Swiss Protestant, a 
jeweller, formerly recommended to me by your 
friend Raab, who going from me last night to 
his old lodging, promising to return and bring 
his trunk next morning to stay for altogether ; 
he not coming at his hour, I sent to see what 
was become of him, and Mr. Champion found 
the officers of the Holy Office registering what 
little [property] he had, and they told nun the 
person he inquired after was earned away pr> 
soner by six that morning) by orders of the In- 
quisition — never, as I suppose, to be heard of 
more ; and everybody tells me I have no reme? 
dy.'— Court cf Spain, p. 21. 

We conclude the poor Switzer's original crime 
of being a heretic had been now* intolerably 
aggravated in the minds of the Inquisition, by 
the audacity of entering the service of a here- 
tic envoy. It is one of the main boasts of the 
Church of Rome that it is semper eadem. We 
admit it — and leave our readers — and wish 
we could persuade our statesmen — to draw 
the obvious conclusion from the foregoing 
premises. 

On the death of his son Lord Lexington 
returned to England. He was severely cen- 
sured in the report of Mr. Walpole's commit* 
tee for his share in the much and unjustlv 
vilified treaty of Utrecht, but his known ad- 
herence to the principles of the Revolution 
prevented his being included in the greater 

dismissed for some (unstated) disrespect to Mr. Stan- 
hope, that' the violation of the gW* may have been 
the offense of this alcalde,, thus disavowed and 
punished by bis Government. Ms. Btanhonsi it 
appears, interceded for his restoration* 
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ae*eritie*of the Whig reaction. Be passed all 
his ensuing years in retirement at Averham> 
and died there on the 19th of September, 
1 723, in the 63rd year of hi* age. Never, we 
believe, was a public man of anything like 
equal station and services so long and so utter- 
ly forgotten — and so he would no doubt have 
remained but for the recent discovery of his 
MS& *in the partially concealed cfosete of 
Kelham, the seat of his descendant Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, M.P. for Newark, where they had 
been for a long series of years buried in dust 
—their existence not having been suspected 
by the present generation, nor even by the 
bat' 

These papers, so unexpectedly brought to 
light, consists chiefly of Lord Lexington's cor* 
Teepondeuce during his two missions to Vienna 
and Madrid ; the former only of which is pro- 
duced in this volume, now edited by another 
of his descendants, the Hon. Henry Manners 
Sutton. Lord Lexington's daughter and heiress 
uaaxried the third Duke of Rutland;— her 
second son, Lord George Manners, succeeded 
to the Lexington estates, and assumed the 
Dame of Sutton in addition to that of Man- 
fftfrt. Dr. Manners Sutton, late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was a younger son of Lord George 
— -father of the first Viscount Canterbury — and 
grandfather of the present lord and of the edi- 
tor of these papers, who was for some time 
MJ\ for Cambridge* and Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department in Sir Robert 
Peel's last administration. 

Amidst the numerous instances which every 
day present themselves of abuse of the name, 
*nd neglect of the duties, of editor, it is satis- 
factory to have now and then an opportunity 
of commendation. It appears to us that Mr. 
Manners Sutton hits edited his ancestor's cor- 
respondence with sagacity and good taste* 

There is obviously considerable difficulty in 
dealing with such masses of correspondence! 
too voluminous and probably too antiquated 
to be printed in extemo. The present times 
are not very curious about obsolete diplomacy 
or strategy — which, however important in their 
day, and while the reeult is doubtful, become, 
like a hand at whist, of no interest when the 
game is won or lost, unless indeed to afford a 
stray professional criticism aa to the mode in 
which it had been played. ' When the event 
is foreknown,' as Johnson says of the argu- 
mentative reasoning in Priori Solomon, 'tbe 
process by which it is reached is not much re- 
garded.' In truth all, or almost all, that is 
worth remembering of such matters has, in 
most cases, already passed into history* and 
whatever of novelty or amusement is to be 
derived from such publication* will be found, 
gene*a% speaking in matter* of a more per- 



sonal and social and* H »Wt, aneedotical 
character. 

Mr. Sutton has evidently followed in this 
matter, as well as (luckily for his. readers) in 
others, the precedent of the interesting volume 
of extracts from the correspondence of Mr> 
Alexander Stanhope (minister at Madrid while 
Lord Lexington was at Vienna) which bis de- 
scendant, Lord Mahon, published some years 
since under the title of ' Tbe Court of Spain 
under Charles 11/ There are, however, two 
considerable objections to this mode of selected 
publication : — tbe first is that it leaves the 
evidence too much in the power of an editor 
and liable to the influence of his prejudices or 
predilections— but for that there is no remedy ; 
for even a publication professing to be «■ t*r 
tento is still liable to be garbled, and we must 
in both cases depend in some degree on the 
character of the editor : but the second object 
tion is more special — that is, the inevitable 
want of a connected narrative and of a conti- 
nuous interest ; one reads, as the French term 
it, d bdtons rompus, and the isolated or as it 
were amputated extracts have a vague and 
even bewildering effect. Every page or, half 
page may open a new scene and fresh person* 
ages, amongst which, even with tbe help of the 
most zealous and judicious editor, one runs 
some risk of being distracted and wearied; 
Lord Mahon's * Court of Spain ' does not alto- 
gether escape from this difficulty : — though it 
has the advantage of being all from the same, 
pen» and dealing in a great degree with the 
same localities, subjects, and personages, yet 
every reader, we believe, will have wished fix 
more of his Lordship's explanatory notes ; but 
tbe Lexington correspondence was of a* wide? 
scope, embracing the whole face of Europe, and 
tbe extracts from it must necessarily produce 
more frequent and wider chasms, and require* 
therefore, a more constant and copious com* 
mentary. This Mr. Sutton has supplied with 
laudable diligence and general success; and 
yet we suspect that the ordinary reader will 
stiU desiderate a more concentrated and con 
tinuous interest This difficulty suggested to 
us a momentary doubt whether it might not 
have been better to have classed tbe extract* 
(as Coxe did the Shrewsbury Correspondence) 
under the several heads or Courts to which* 
they related — but we soon saw that this would 
be impracticable ; as tbe same extract aom*t 
times deals with very different and distant sub- 
jects ; — and we are finally satisfied that Mr* 
Manners Sutton has taken the most judidou% 
indeed we might say the only, possible- course, 
in presenting the documents in the chrooor 
logical order in which they were written, even* 
at tbe disadvantage of shifting the scene ao> 
frequently and ** suddenly from Stockholm 
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is Turin, or from Whitehall to Constantino- 
ple. 

After this preface we need hardly say that 
onr specimens of the work most be of the most 
desultory character. We can neither compose 
out of it an historical narrative, nor combine a 
political theory, but must endeavour to select a 
few passages that may give our readers a fair 
sample of the general character of the volume. 
The Grecian pedant was laughed at for pro- 
ducing a brick as a specimen of his house. 
We must do the same, but with a better rea- 
son — for our materials are themselves only 
bricks. 

The very first letter which Lord Lexington 
writes from Zell on his road to Vienna is re- 
markable. It is addressed to William Blath- 
wayt, Esq., then in the subordinate office of 
Secretary-at-War, and not even a Privy Coun- 
cillor, but who in Holland, where he accom- 
panied the King, was always, and even in 
London was frequently, but most unconstitu- 
tionally, invested with the duties of a Secretary 
of State, under the immediate and personal 
direction of William himself. We notice this 
the rather because Archdeacon Coxe, whdse 
Shrewsbury Papers are full of complaints of 
the King's reserve and inattention towards his 
constitutional advisers in England, mentions 
Mr. Blathwayt very cursorily as one of the 
King's private Secretaries — apparently a tri- 
vial misnomer, but in fact a very serious mis- 
apprehension of the true state of affairs. How 
Mr. Blathwayt, who had been Secretary-at- 
War before the Revolution, came to be still so 
confidentially trusted by King William, is no- 
where — that we know of — explained ; but 
there can be no doubt that he was thus em- 
ployed as a substitute for the Secretary of 
State, in order to keep the real conduct of 
affairs in the hands of the King himself and 
his Dutch favourites, whose acts the Ministers 
in England were subsequently forced — often 
very reluctantly — to cover with their official 
responsibility. A striking instance of these 
irregular proceedings occurs very early in the 
volume. Louis XIV. endeavoured about the 
close of 1694 to open a separate negotiation 
with King William by sending to Maestricht 
MM. de Callieres and de Harlai, secretly 
authorised to propose certain terms of peace ; 
and William, without any notice to his Eng- 
lish Cabinet, placed these gentlemen in com- 
munication with the Dutch ministers, Pen- 
sionary Heinsius and M. de Dyck veldt. The 
negotiations ultimately failed, and the French 
gentlemen were dismissed, and then Heinsius 
wrote to acquaint Lord Lexington with the cir- 
cumstance — that he might prevent the Court 
of Vienna taking umbrage at a negotiation from 
which it and the other allies seemed to be ex- 
cluded. Lord Lexington of course, in his 



correspondence with the Secretary of State si 
home, took notice of this affair, which produc- 
ed from the Duke of Shrewsbury a confession 
and complaint that this was the first he had 
ever heard of it After saying that the Queen's 
death prevented his talking to the King on 
business, he continues — 

* I am so great a stranger to all proceedings 
that perhaps you will wonder at it — having never 
had the least light or intimation of thi» treaty 
from any of the ministers abroad, except what I 
have received from your Lordship, or been ac- 
quainted with the particulars of it from anybody 
at home ; so I am very glad to find you are fnr- 
nished from other hands with what to answer up* 
on the meeting at Maestricht Had you expected 
any information, or to have been helped 'with an 
excuse from me, I must have assured your JLoraV 
ship that it is what I am now as much ac- 
quainted with as any gentleman that lives in the 
country, having never neard otherwise of it than 
as they may do in news-letters. — p. 40. 

Well may the editor say, that ' in the Foreign 
Policy of England the ostensible ministers of 
the crown had but little share.' 

That first letter also gives us a glimpse of 
one of the roost romantic and mysterious 
stories of modern times, on one point at least 
of which we can supply an explanation that 
has escaped the editor's research. It is that 
of the celebrated Count Eonigsmark, a Swedish 
nobleman, who, after a visit of some years* 
duration at the Court of the Elector of Uano- 
ver, father of George L, suddenly disappeared, 
and was never more seen nor, indeed, distinct- 
ly heard of — and it is only in a corner of Ho- 
race Walpole's Reminiscences published a 
hundred and twenty years after the event that 
(as far as we know) any authentic traces of his 
fate are to be found. WalAde's account, de- 
rived from his father, who nad it from Queen 
Caroline, who herself was the confidante of 
George II., is to this effect : — Konigsmark — » 
the same, Walpole thought, so famous or rather 
infamous for the assassination of Mr. Thynneof 
Longleat — had, while at Hauover, managed to 
make himself agreeable to Sophia Dorothea of 
Zell, wife of the Electoral Prince (afterwards 
George I.) and mother of George II. Though 
she was very handsome, the Electoral Prince 
was very inconstant and had several mistresses. 
This provocation and "his frequent absences 
with the army of the Confederates, disposed 
the Princess to listen to Konigsmark's adven- 
turous proposals of retaliation, and she at least 
showed him a degree of favour that excited 
suspicion, and induced the old Elector to for- 
bid him his Court. The night previous to his 
intended departure it is certain that the Prin- 
cess received him in her bed-chamber. * George 
IL, who loved his mother as much as he hated 
his father,' and always asserted her innocence, 
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Attempted to soften this part of the story by 
saying, that she was persuaded by the ladies 
about her — creatures of her husband — to com- 
mit this indiscretion, which, after all, was only 
allowing Konigsmark to kiss her hand. What- 
ever may be thought of this version, it is cer- 
tain that from the moment that Konigsmark 
left the Princess's presence he disappeared — 
Bor, though there were vehement suspicions 
that he had been made away with, was there 
any certainty as to what had become of him 
till after the death of George L, on the new 
King's first journey to Hanover, the body of 
Konigsmark was discovered under the floor of 
the Princess's dressing room — the Count hav- 
ing probably been strangled there the instant 
he left her, and his body thus secreted. The 
discovery even then was carefully hushed up, 
and George IL never divulged the secret ex- 
cept to Queen Caroline. The Queen seems to 
have led Walpole to suppose that the discovery 
of the body was made accidentally in the pro- 
gress of some alterations in the palace. It is 
much more probable that George II. had, if 
not a positive knowledge, at' least some sus- 
picions of the fact, which he lost no time in 
verifying, and of course in relieving bis favour- 
ite residence from such a disagreeable deposit. 
We have no doubt that Walpole has re- 
peated accurately George II.'s account of the 
transaction itself; but it appears that he, and 
almost everybody else, has made a most ex- 
traordinary preliminary mistake — no less a 
one than of the identity of the victim. There 
were published here anonymously a few years 
ago certain Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea — (2 
vols. 8vo^ 1845) — in which we have an apolo- 

fetical or rather panegyrical history of the 
'rincess, most absurdly written and most 
wretchedly reasoned, and though affecting to 
be founded on documentary evidence, in truth, 
of no historical value at all beyond letting us 
know the palliations with which the Princess 
— in some dialogues written during her long 
imprisonment, and filling the second volume — 
could represent her own case ; and which are, 
as might be expected, in the tone of George 
IL's version, but to our mind still more strong- 
ly indicative of guilt ; for she confesses that at 
her last meeting with Konigsmark she had 
arranged an attempt to escape with him next 
day from Hanover — only, as she says, to her 
cousins at Wolfenbuttet; but when such an 
elopement happens we can better guess how 
than where it will end. But the point for 
which we refer to this trashy book is that it 
states, and so far we suppose it may be trust- 
ed, that the Konigsmark killed at Hanover, 
was not the person tried in England for the 
assassination of Mr. Thynne ; this latter was 
Count Charles John ; the former, a younger 
brother, Coast Philip Christopher, who at 



the time of Mr. Thynne's murder was to Eng- 
land, under the care of an English tutor. 
Charles John died in the Morea in 1686. 
Philip's exit was in 1694 ; so at least we 
gather from the date prefixed to one of the 
Princess's dialogues, for we have no where 
else seen the date of his traged v. 

This was only a few months before Lord 
Lexington's mission ; and about that time the 
Countess Aurora de Konigsmark, the beautiful 
and fascinating sister of the missing gallant* 
bad become the mistress of the Elector of 
Saxony (by whom she was, in 1096, mother 
of the celebrated Marshal Saxe) ; and through 
her influence, no doubt, the Elector of Saxony 
addressed to the Court of Hanover inquiries 
as to the fate of Count Philip, which appear 
to have been so seriously embarrassing to the 
Elector, that King William personally desired 
Lord Lexington to offer his mediation to get 
rid of the question : — 

• 
'Lord Lexington to Mr. BUtihtoayL 

<Zell, Sept. 18,1694. 
* The King was pleased to command me, when 
I came away, that, if 1 had an opportunity, I 
should offer his good offices at Hanover towards 
satisfying the Elector of Saxony about this 
Konigsmark, which I have done ; and the Elec- 
tor bus me say that he thinks himself mightily 
obliged to his Majesty for the kind offer, though 
there are hones that there may be no occasion 
for it ; their Minister at Saxony giving them so 
good assurances from the Elector, and by his 
order, that he was satisfied with the answer from 
Hanover ; though Banniers still continues to 
press for a more positive one what was become 
of that fellow, and says it is by bis master's or- 
ders, so one does not know what to make of it; 
but I find this, that here we have no mind to 
own any knowledge what is become of him, 
though in confidence to one's best friends, and 
after so kind an offer; but I think one need not 
trouble oneself much about h\m, for I dare swear 
he is safe enough? — pp. 10, 11. 

The mystery which we see thus hung over 
the transaction makes us the more inclined to 
believe George n.'s statement that Konigs- 
mark was secretly strangled and buried — per- 
haps by a refinement of vengeance — in the 
lady's dressing-room, than the assertion in the 
4 Memoirs and Dialogue,' of the Princess, that 
there was a long scene of violence and butch* 
ery in which many persons were concerned, 
which attracted notice both inside and outside 
the palace, and which could hardly, therefore! 
have long remained a secret 

A kind of divorce was pronounced by a 
court held at Hanover, with the consent of the 
lady, as appears by the letters of Mr. Cressett 
(our minister at the Court of Zell) to Lord 
Lexington ; but it did not release her from 
the custody of her busbaad, who kept bet 
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fi>r near thirty-two year* in confinement, she 
dying only a few months before him ; and the 
duchy of Zell, of which she waa heiress, re- 
maining annexed to the electorate* It waa 
long believed that Konigsmark'a ghost haunt- 
ed the palace where we now know his body 
lay — and Mr. Cressett, in a subsequent letter, 
relates that it was supposed to have appeared 
on so incongruous an occasion as the ballet at 
a court opera. The obscurities and mistakes 
which have so long hung round this strange 
story induced us to go into the foregoing de- 
tails; but our readers will see by this speci- 
men, that if extracts of this nature were to be 
folly elucidated, there is some risk that, Hke 
Sir John Cutler's stockings, the darning would 
at last supersede the original fabric. 

The first event of any public importance 
that we meet is the death of Queen Mary. 
Considering William's cold temper and habit- 
ually harsh treatment of his wife* and above 
all the notoriety and long continuance of his 
intrigue with Lady Orkney, which, gate Mary 
great uneasiness during her life, and was the 
subject of even a death-bed and unavailing 
remonstrance, we have always had some diffi- 
culty in believing the si: eerity of such extra- 
vagant sorrow as Burnet, attributes to William 
on this occasion ;*— but the letters, of Lord 
Lexington's correspondents go quite as far as 
the zealous Bishop. Mr. Vernon writes :— 

'Whitehall, Dec. 15, 1694. 
' Here has been an universal concern for Her 
Majesty's indisposition, but none more sensible 
of it than the King, who would never be per- 
suaded to lie out of the Queen's bedchamber, 
and therefore had his field bed brought in 
thither, to be at hand and, ready upon all occa. 
aions to assist her/ 

The Duke of Shrewsbury says, on the 28th, 
the day of the- Queen's death : — 

* About a week since, Her Majesty was taken 
with an indisposition which seemed at first but 
slight, but turned afterwards to the smalUpox, 
and that of so fatal a kind, that as soon as the 
physicians agreed that to be her disease, their 
apprehensions for her life grew very great ; and 
ill symptoms increasing upon her, it pleased God 
this morning, about one of the clock, to take het 
ant of this world. Never did grief appear more 
general in a town, or more real sorrow in a 
court; and His Majesty's afflictions have been so 
passionate, and the neglect of his health so great, 
that it has given too just grounds for that request 
the Lords and Commons have made to him to 
take more care of his own person.' 

Mr. Vernon too writes, of the same date : 

1 My Lord President waa then sent from the 
Council to ifis Majesty, to desire he would have 
seme eenssfcsatie* of *j» own. health; wbfc* 



was very necessary advice, since His Majesty h*% 
so much neglected himself since the Queen's firm^ 
falling ill It waa hut two nights since that ha 
has been persuaded to lie out of her bedchamber, 
and then he would only remove to the next 
room. He has scarce got any sleep or taken any 
nourishment, and there b hardly any instance ef 
so passionate a sorrow as the King has been 
overtaken with, which seemed exeasstt/e wbHft 
life yet lasted, and 'tis risen te a greater degree* 
since ; so that he can hardly bear the sight of 
those that were most agreeable to him before, 
He had some fits like fainting yesterday, hut to- 
day they have prevailed on him to bleed.' — ppw 
34, 35. 

All this certainly would appear to confirm 
Burnet's statement, but we confess that h does 
not altogether convince us. There can be bo 
doubt that William was very much disturbed 
by Mary's death — partly, perhaps, from con- 
jugat affection, which is sometimes (as it so 
remarkably was in the case of George IL} 
combined with gross conjugal mfidehHy — but 
probably still more from anxiety as to its efieei 
on his political position ; and we cannot bet 
suspect that there was a parade of devotion to 
Mary's memory, of which the chief motive waa 
to prolong, as it were, her influence on the 
public mind, and to ingratiate the mmocraey 
of William with the Parliament and the coun- 
try, to whom he had never been personalrjn 
acceptable. This conjecture' is corroborated 
by the conciliatory measures that were imme- 
diately adopted towards the Princess Arme^ 
who, though she had previously been on the 
worst possible terms with the King, was on 
this occasion persuaded to write^ says Mr. 
Vernon, 

4 a very submissive letter to the Ring, so that she 
ia entirely disposed to. he waofiy governed 
by his Majesty ; and there ia«o prospect for any 
to buUd their hopes upon a division of those who 
so well understand how much it ia their interest 
to be united.' 

On which the editor remarks : — 

4 It is said that the letter referred to by Mr. 
Vernon was written by the Princess at the 
instance of Lord Sunderland, who, in thus effect- 
ing a reconciliation between the King and Ms 
sister-in-law, rendered sn important service to the 
former, /or the title tf William to As Grow* kmi 
became even more defective Hum befom, ay the death 
of the QueenS— Note, d. 39. 

We moreover see reason to suspect that it 
was with the same design of keeping alive tfaa 
public feeling towards the Queen, that a meat 
extraordinary delay of her funeral occurred 
She died the 28th. of Decembea, Mr. Vernon! 
on the 4th of January, writes to Lord Losing 
ton, that it waa intended tfeat sb» should to 
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Mned within a fortnight, bat it was pat off 
Jtam tide to time oft various pretences, till tbe 
Bth of March-~th*t is, near ten weeks, instead 
of fArw. Are we unreasonable in supposing 
that this unparalleled delay must have had 
tone political spring ? — Nor does the concur- 
rence of Burnet, Shrewsbury, and Vernon 
Weigh mueh with us, for they were parties to 
the KmgV policy, if policy there was ; and 
Ibis was just the occasion of which we may 
"venture to say — 

Regis ad exemplar vultus componitur omnia. 

To this cause also may be not unreasonably 
«ttrifa«ted sotae degree at least of &e extra- 
*tdni*ry celebration of the Queen by all the 
poets who were or who ambitioned to be well 
at Court It was so profuse as to excite the 
notice of those who did not suspect any politi- 
cal motive. * The death of Queen Mary, says 
Johnson in his Life of Prior, * produced a sub- 
ject for all tiie writers; perhaps no funeral 
Was ever so poetically attended. Dryden, in- 
deed, as a man discountenanced and deprived, 
Was silent ; but scarcely any other maker of 
"verse omitted to bring his tribute of tuneful 
sorrow. An emulation of elegy was universal. 
Maria, 1 8 praise was not confined to the Eng- 
lish language, but fills a great part of the 
Mum Angliance. Prior, who was both a 
poet and a courtier, was too diligent to miss 
this opportunity of respect. He wrote a long 
ode, which was presented to the King, by 
whom it was not likely to be ever read.' Prior 
was at this period Secretary of Embassy at tbe 
Hague, and one of the most affectionate and 
familiar of Lord Lexington's correspondents, 
to whom he professed a decent sorrow for the 
Queen ; but it was not very poignant, for we 
find that she had been dead above two months 
before he thought of his serious tribute to her 
memory. 

* Mr, Prior to Lord and Lady Lexington. 

« Hague, March 1, 1695. 
( I am as yet so afflicted for the death of our 
dear mistress, that I cannot express it in bod 
verse, as all the world here does ; all that I have 
done was to-day on Scheveling Sands, with the 
point of my sword : — 

4 Number the sands extended here ; 
So many Mary's virtues were : 
Number the drops that yonder roll ; 
So many griefs press William's soul.'— p. 63. 

We must recollect that a sword was then, 
and for near a century later, a part of a gen- 
tleman's ordinary dress. It would not have 
diminished Prior's poetical reputation if he 
had suffered the next tide to have quietly ob- 
literated all recollection of these affected mus- 



ings *afa 6tm 4statf0nc — winch art bow 
worth quoting only to mark that the courtly 
topic of the moment was the king's excessive 
grief. Another, however, of Prior's letters 
leaves no doubt that on one point at least his 
own regret was sincere : — 

• Since the horrid loss of her Majesty, at nam- 
ing of which my Lord will sigh and my Lady will 
cry, I protest I have written nothing but non- 
sense, which is a present I humbly ofler to some 
of my correspondents, but it is so not very pro- 
per for you. Upon this occasion I have lost my 
senses and 100L a year, which is something for 
a philosopher of my eircuttstantes»'~-p. 46. 

He had, it seems, a small office in the Queen's 
establishment— probably that which Johnson 
erroneously calls Gentleman of the King's 
Bedchamber. His grief, however, whatever it 
may have been, was very soon alleviated by 
some 'hopes of promotion' — and he proceeds 
in a strain that reminds us of the pleasantry 
in Steele's play, where the undertaker re- 
proaches his men with negligence and ingra- 
titude : * I pay you,' he says, ' for looking dis- 
mal; and the more I pay you, the merrier 
you look :' — 

' I have given notice of this cruel change to 
the States and Ministers here, in a long trailing 
cloak and a huge band, the one quite dirty with 
this thaw, the other really slubbered with my 
tears. I am so much in earnest in this sad affair, 
that people think I am something very consider- 
able in England, that have such a regard to the 
public, and it makes me cry afresh when they ask 
me in what county my lands are. Whether this 

Froceeds from loyally or interest God knows — but 
have truly cried a basin full. Je n 'en puis plus ; 
'tis impossible for me to tell you the sorrow that 
reigns universally in Holland : these people, who 
never had any passions before are now touched, 
and marble weeps.' — p. 47. 

Stepney, another, though minor poet, just 
appointed minister at Dresden, was also a 
correspondent of Lord Lexington's, and he too 
thought it necessary to put his muse into 
court mourning, in an elaborate poem which 
was published in the London Gazette of the 
11th March, 1605, and is really not without 
merit; but. he confesses to Lord Lexington 
that * with the beggarly impudence of a poet' 
he took this occasion 'of reminding Lord 
Portland of a gold medal and chain which 
that lord had promised him four years before, 
for his poem on the king's voyage, and which 
he had never yet seen' (p. 73). Moreover, a 
month before the gazetted poem Stepney cele- 
brated the king's grief in a way that seems to 
leave little doubt that he had been invited to 
take up that^theme, and that he was laughing 
at it in his sleeve : — 
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* I have sevewl elegies from good hands on 
the Queen's death, which I will forward to VU 
eona for the Ladies' entertainment when I get to 
Dresden. 1 have had no time to settle to tt, and 
could only hammer out one distich upon the 
Queen's dying resolutely and the King's grieving 
immoderately, which is as follows : — 

So greatly Mary died and William grieves, 
You'd think the hero gone, the woman lives— 

Which a friend has thus burlesqued : — 

Sure death's a Jacobite that thus bewitches : 
His soul wears petticoats, and hers the breeches; 
Alas ! alas ! we've err'd in our commanders, 
Will should have knotted and Moll gone for 
Flanders.' 

This doggrel seems to realise the old dramatic 
paradox, ' a lamentable tragedy full of plea- 
sant mirth ! ' 

Of Stepney so little is known, that we shall 
extract one or two passages from bis letters to 
Lord Lexington, which are amongst the live- 
liest of the whole series : — 

Wenel, Peb. 33 * ISM. 
•* 13 1 1695. 

* I should send your Lordship some news from 
England, but I know not where to begin. If you 
have anything particular to ask me, state your 
queries, and I will resolve them as well as I can 
when I get to Dresden. The great Court is at Bar- 
caly House [Berkeley House, the residence of the 
Princess Anne], for the ladies must have some 
place to show themselves. I had an audience of 
conge, both of Princess and Prince, and never 
saw a greater concourse. The King will cer- 
tainly make the campaign, and, I believe, will 
declare as much to the Parliament when he sees 
them next — to have, in a manner, their consent, 
lest his crossing the water in this nice conjuncture 
be called abdication. This is the talk of the Jaco- 
bites, who say likewise he will take Prince George 
over with him to be sure of him. Poor Duke 
Shrewsbury will be quite blind, and Sir J. 
Trenchard stone dead, very shortly. We have a 
weak Ministry at present, and for aught I see, 
nobody brieues the employment [of Secretary of 
State]. Mr. Blathwayt might have it, but seems 
to decline it, because without envy, he is warmer 
as he is. The vogue of the town speaks of 
Lord Montague and Comptroller Wharton. I 
wish your Lordship were at home to end the dis- 
pute, and be our provincial, instead of our corre- 
spondent' 

IG 
* At the King's Quarter before Karaur, Aug. — , 1605. 

36 

* You will allow me to magnify my merit in 
telling you that 1 have brought my detachment* 
safe and sound to join our armies just in time, 
when we have most need of them. I have been 



* * Mr. Stepney had been commissioned to hurry 
-the advance of a body of Hessian troops which were 
marching to Namur.' 



here three days, and expect to satisfy my't 
sity in seeing both a battle and a storm, for we 
think we shall have both within three or four 
days. 

* I never led a more pleasant life ; the King Is 
very gracious to me, and continues my allowance 
for only attending him from one camp to another 
on other people's horses. 

* We are confident the coehorn and castle wfH 
be ours ; the breaches are large in both of them. 
You may believe me : I have seen them, for I 
have been both on the batteries and in the 
trenches without being Godfreyed.* We are 
likewise certain of beating the French if they 
dare to attack us, for we have 70,000 men, whicn 
is as great an army as they are able to bring 
together. 

' This I tell you that yon may drink year bofc 
tie quietly with Mr. Heemskerek, without beiag 
molested with what other letters and gazette* 
may tell you, . . . 

4 This day the Duke of Ormond remembered 
you, and the other day Mr. Blathwayt, in the best 
Grecian wine that was ever tipped, over tongue. 
You know Jupiter was born in Candia, and were 
I a god, T would live in an island that produces 
such wines. Coehorn has laid the Elector of 
Bavaria 400 pistols that all the works are ours, 
and we masters of the place, before Wednesday 
the 31st, Others may write you more serious 
news.' 

General Cohorn, the celebrated rival of 
Vauban, and who had constructed the work at 
Namur distinguished by his name, lost hia 
wager without any derogation from his skill, 
for the garrison capitulated the very next day 
to that he had named. 

Prior's letters afford abundant evidence that 
Pope's mean opinion of his talents for business 
was exceedingly unjust It is sufficiently clear, 
d priori, that having been favourably distin- 
guished by his services under William's own 
eye, as secretary to the mission at the Hague, 
he would not, if he had not shown himself 
quite equal to the employment, have been 
advanced to the important post of secretary to 
the negotiation at Ryswick, in which William 
took so great a part and so deep an interest. 
Nor, again, would he, but for his personal 
merit, have been selected from so many diplo- 
matists to be secretary of Lord Portland's 
ostentatious embassy to Paris ; nor, after some 
years' absence from public affairs, could he f 
without a considerable reputation in diplomacy, 
have been called from his retirement by sneh 
men as Oxford and Bolingbroke, on so great 
and so delicate an occasion as the treaty of 
Utrecht ; nor, above all, would he have been 

* The Editor says— 'Mr. Godfrey, the Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of England, was kilted by a 
cannon ball in the trenches before Namur, while in 
attendance on the King. He was the brother of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey/ — This banker had come over 
to arrange some money matters with the King, and 
would needs see something of real war. 
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•o torteUy aad gfoondleariy persecuted by the 
Whigs, after the Hanoverian succession, if be 
had not been a person of considerable merit, 
weight, and importance. Mr. Manners Sutton 
of course had selected from his correspondence, 
apparently very voluminous, such passages as 
seemed to afford the most intelligible and 
amusing extracts, which of course can give but 
a very imperfect view of his graver labours. 
Our extracts must lie under a greater degree 
of the same difficulty. We select two or three 
that throw a little light on Prior's personal 
history, of which we know less than of any 
man of equal station in literature and politics, 
for though, as Johnson says of him, ' he wanted 
not wisdom as a statesman nor elegance as a 
poet,' his literature was for a time obscured by 
his politics, and his politics have been since 
forgotten in his literature, and between two 
stools his fame seems to us to have sunk lower 
than it deserves. 



' Mr. Prior to Lord Lexington. 

•Hafue, Oct 9,1696,1*. 8. 

* As to my own concerns, I have been briguing 
and flattering at Loo, and, I believe, have brought 
the matter so far, as that nobody will stand before 
me in my pretensions to the secretaryship of the 
embassy ; but, my God ! what is it I ask or am 
fond or having? since there is not five pounds to 
be got ont or the Treasury, and I owe five nun* 

• It would have been better manners to have 
named your Lordship before me, but we are in a 
world where no man thinks of anything but him- 
self. What I hear, is that wherever the parade 
of this embassy may be, the substance of it will 
be at Vienna, and that your Lordship is too useful 
there to think, on this occasion, to be removed : 
this is the terrible effect of doing your duty, and 
you ought to have had less sense to be signing 
a treaty amongst others, since vou are thought to 
have enough to do the thing, in effect alone. 

*My obedient service is never to be omitted 
to the fair Secretary [Lady Lexington] ; I have 
but one piece of news for her this time, which 
is, that my Lady Athlone, being a provident 
housewife, has at several times killed ten of the 
stags about Loo, and salted them for her ser- 
vants, for which the King has fined the dame 
600 pounds sterling.' — p. 224. 

The correspondence is full of complaints of 
the scantiness and irregularity with which our 
foreign ministers were paid — and poor Prior 
was, in all his public life, a sad instance of it, 
for at the close of his last mission to France 
he was actually detained in Paris for the very 
moderate debt he had been forced to incur for 
his subsistence, and might have been at last 
really reduced (as he says) * to be a blind 
ballad-singer on Fleet Bridge,' if he had not 
had, during his exaltation, the prudence of 
retaining a fellowship which he had early 



attained at St John's College, Cambridge. 
When he was reproached, while holding high 
and brilliant office, with the retention of this 
humble but honourable provision, he is re- 
ported to have excused himself by saying, in 
a homely but expressive phrase, that 'after all 
it would secure him a joint of mutton and a 
clean shirt' His performance of his duties at 
the Hague and Ryswick seems to have con* 
ciliated the special favour of Lord Villiers— 
soon after Earl of Jersey — himself a favourite 
with the king and ambassador to the Con- 
gress ; for we find (what we had only had a 
hint of in the Vernon Correspondence) that on 
the nomination of Lord Jersey to the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland, Prior was appointed his 
Secretary : — 

* Wish me joy of my being named Secretary 
for Ireland, which I hope will prove some set- 
tlement, and be a patent for hindering me from 
starving. I know nothing that would make my 
new dignity more agreeable to me than it is, but 
that your Lordship in England Bhould be in the 
post you deserve [Secretary of State], and send 
me the King's orders to Dublin.* — p. 265. 

Neither of these appointments, it seems, 
took place. Lord Jersey was for a short time 
Secretary of State, when Prior became his 
undersecretary ; the Peer, however, was soon 
removed, and Prior was compensated by being 
appointed a Lord of Trade, which place he 
seems to have held till 1706 — but it does not 
appear how or where his time was occupied 
from that date till Queen Anne's Tory mi- 
nistry recalled him in 1710 to, as Johnson 
says, ' his former employment of making trear 
ties,' and used him most confidentially in the 
negotiations that were concluded the next year 
at Utrecht It is beyond our present bounds 
to say any thing more of the treaty of Utrecht, 
but we think it right to observe that the 
charge made against Prior of having changed 
his party, which no doubt occasioned the sub- 
sequent animosity of the Whigsy was to a 
great degree unjust. It is clear, from his cor- 
respondence with Lord Lexington, that he was 
on principle exceedingly averse to the con- 
tinental war which we were then waging, and 
he would naturally be so to the more ex- 
hausting and not more justifiable one in which 
we were subsequently involved ; but moreover, 
a diplomatist by profession is something like 
a soldier or a sailor, who is not at liberty to 
refuse his services, when the government thinks 
proper to employ him, on any plea of personal 
opinions or connexions. 

Shortly after Queen Mary's death, the dis- 
covery of a system of corruption in the Speak- 
er, some members, and officers of the House 
of Commons, excited much interest : — 
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•The Chamberlain of London has given the 
committee an account that, by order of the Court 
of Aldermen, be paid the "Speaker 1000 guineas, 
aa their acknowledgment for his kindness to 
them in oxpuditing the Orphans Bill, and the 
Clerk of the House, Mr. Joddrell, had 1001. Tis 
■aid that more has been given for that bill by 
the parties concerned, to whom above 60002. has 
bean brought to account for the charges of that 
art, but to whom the same has been disbursed 
does not yet appear.' — Vernon to Lexington, 
p. 67. 

Lord Portland, who was not over fond of 
a House of Commons that had already showed 
some jealousy of the King's grants to his 
Dutch favourites, says — 

'You will have heard enough of what has 
passed, and is passing, in the Lower House, and 
that they are likely to push still further their 
inquiry respecting the affair of the Orphans and 
the East India Company, which may touch their 
own members. 

( It reminds me of a party who, having got 
drunk together, quarrel, and separate with bloody 
noses.' — p. 72. 

It was alleged that Lord Portland himself 
had been offered 50,000/., but it is certain 
that even if offered it was refused : there is, 
however, little doubt that the Duke of Leeds, 
*o remarkable in the reign of Charles TI. and 
At the Revolution, had accepted 5000/. for his 
jjood offices in a particular measure ; and Mr. 
Guy, MP., and Secretary of the Treasury, was 
expelled and sent to the Tower for having 
received a bribe of 200 guineas for passing 
the accounts of a regiment. Certainly those 
Whig gentlemen who regenerated our con- 
stitution, and affected such political puritanism, 
appear to have introduced into the manage- 
ment of public business a laxity of personal 
principle quite worthy of their predecessors in 
patriotism — Algernon Sidney and his fellow - 
worthies, who were bribed by the French king 
to play the parte of English patriots. We 
bare an instance of this laxity, in perhaps its 
most venial form, in Mr. Vernon himself thank- 
ing Lord Lexington for a present made him 
by Mr. Varey, his Lordship's agent, in his 
name, which the editor thus explains : — 

* The present referred to was a douceur of £10, 
with which Mr. Varey bespoke the assistance of 
Mr. Vernon in passing Lord Lexington's bill of 
extraordinaries. Neither of the parties engaged 
in this transaction seems to have thought mat 
there was any impropriety — and there certainly 
was nothing uncommon — in the attempt to pro- 
pitiate an officer of the Government by a present 
of money. It appears from one of Varey's letters 
to Lord Lexington, that Mr. Ellis, the undersec- 
retary in Sir William Trumbull's office, received 
a similar present on a similar occasion ; and in- 
deed it was the common custom of the day to 
offier and to receive such fees.'— p. 12, note. 



There is no doubt a (fistitajtion to be made be- 
tween perquisites and corruption— between the 
regular acknowledged fees of office— and snek 
douceur* as were paid — sometimes, no doubt* 
only to accelerate the doing what was right — 
fond this may hare been Mr. Vernon's and 
Mr. Ellis's case)— but too often for assisting in, 
or at least conniving at, what was knows t» 
be wrong— as was that of Mr. Guy's and of 
several other persons detected at this time* 
Addison, at his outset in office as secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, made a law to 
himsejf, as Swift has recorded, never to remit 
his regular fees in civility to his friends, 'for/ 
said he, * I may have a hundred friends, and 
if my fee be two guineas, I shall, by relin- 
quishing my right, lose 200 guineas and no 
friend gain more than two : there is therefore 
no proportion between the good imparted and 
the evil suffered.' — (Johnson's Life.) Mr. Pitt 
commenced, and subsequent governments have 
carried out, the gradual abolition of fees in all 
the departments of the State as regards the 
emoluments of individual officers :«— a system, 
about the advantages of which — and espe- 
cially as regarded the convenience of men of 
business — great doubts were at one time en- 
tertained, but which we think experience has 
shown to be most advantageous to all parties, 
in every point of view, but especially in that 
in which it was most problematical — the faci- 
lities of transacting all kinds of public business. 
Among Lord Lexington's correspondents 
was an anonymous informant in Paris — a spy, 
it would seem, of the British Government, but 
how it happened that his information was ad- 
dressed so circuitously to Lord Lexington at 
Vienna does not appear. It must have been 
either that he had some special knowledge 
of and confidence in Lord Lexington— or that, 
for the purpose of secrecy, an out-of-the-way 
channel was preferred— or, which may be the 
most probable, that these letters were only 
copies, transmitted to Lord Lexington from 
home. This correspondent, whoever he may 
have been, was certainly well informed, and 
his communications must have been impor- 
tant, and the extracts from them are still in- 
teresting. They are particularly so on the 
point of the intended invasion of England con- 
temporaneously with the plot for assassinating 
King William ; and from a comparison of 
facts and dates, it seems, as the Editor re- 
marks, hardly possible, notwithstanding the 
disclaimer of the courts of both Versailles and 
St. Germain's, but that they must have been 
aware of the plot, that the invasion was pro- 
jected with a view to the success of that con- 
spiracy, and that it was abandoned on its de- 
tection and failure. Of these, and the pro- 
ceedings against the criminals, as well, indeed, 
as of several other important matters of do- 
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\ history, Lord Lexington's correspondents 
gave him a more lively anecdotal, and at the 
tame time authentic account, than can be 
Jbaod in any of the professed histories. But 
it is too extensive and too scattered to be col- 
lected into our limits. 

We intimated at the outset the impossibility 
of giving within the compass of one of our 
articles anything like a full account of all the 
topics which such a work embraces. We 
have now done all we could well undertake — 
namely, the exhibiting a general view and a 
lew specimens of the contents of the volume 
-»-«ueh as will, we hope, recommend it alike 
to the mere readers for amusement and to the 
more serious notice of those who may wish to 
etudy authentic details of foreign and domestic 
affairs during an interesting epoch. To both 
these classes the diligent research and judicious 
observations of the Editor will, we can venture 
to promise them, be of infinite advantage ; and 
if the leisure which the vicissitudes of political 
Rfe now give him is to be continued, we do 
not see that it can be more usefully or honour- 
ably employed than in such literary exercises 
and historical researches. 



Art. VII. — 1. Principles of Geology ; or the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants considered as illustrative of Geo- 
logy. By Sir C. Lyell. Eighth Edition, 
entirely revised. 8vo. 1850. 
' 2. A Manual of Elementary Geology ; or the 
Ancient Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants, as illustrated by Geological 
Monuments. By Sir 0. Lyell. Third and 
entirely revised Edition. 8vo. 1851. 

3. Anniversary Address to the Geological 
Society, February, 1 85 1 . By Sir 0. Lvell, 
MJL, F.R&, President of the Society. 1 851. 

Tin Treatise which twenty years ago esta- 
btithed Sir Charles Lyell's reputation included 
both the history and the philosophy of his 
favourite science ; but he by and by saw the 
expediency of separating the two classes of its 
materials; and we have now before us the 
Eighth Edition of the Principles, with the 
Third of the Elemental Manual of Geology. 
These numerous editions of each have all had 
the character of new works impressed upon 
them to an extent remarkable — perhaps unique ; 
but this is only saying in other words that the 
author has kept pace with the most rapidly ad- 
vancing of the mixed sciences — an advance, 
fet us add, which has itself been very largely 
accelerated by the masterly epitomes of it thus 
imm time to time prepared by the same highly- 
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gifted and indefatigable hand. The character 
of novelty belonging to the various editions 
has resulted wholly from the growth of geo- 
logical data — the necessity of constantly incor- 
porating or substituting fresh details, proofc, 
or illustrations. The leading theory according 
to which the data are explained and arranged 
continues the same. Startling as it sounded 
to most geologists when, twenty years ago, it 
was affirmed that * the existing causes of change 
in the animate and inanimate world' might be 
similar not only in kind, but in degree, to those 
which have prevailed during many successive 
modifications of the earth y s crust, 7 that fertile 
and guiding Principle of Sir Charles LyelPs 
Geological Philosophy seems to have gained 
a deeper and wider basis *as the facts of the 
science have gone on accumulating. 

In the eighth edition of the Principles, as 
in the first, the author, after giving a defini- 
tion- of geology and some observations on its 
nature, objects, and relations to other sciences, 
premises a sketch of the progress of opinion, 
particularly as exemplified in successive cos- 
mogonies ; ascribing the visionary systems of 
his earlier predecessors to the prevalence of 
the theory directly opposed to his own leading 
Principle ; and tracing this prevalence to pre- 
possessions in regard to the duration of past 
time, to our peculiar position as inhabitants of 
the land, and to our not seeing the subter- 
ranean changes actually in progress. He then 
endeavours to show that neither the different 
climates which formerly prevailed in the 
northern hemisphere, nor the former changes 
in physical geography (chap. VIII.), nor the 
alleged progressive development of organic life 
(chap. IX), lend any real support to the 
opinion which he impugns. 

In chap. X. the supposed intensity of aque- 
ous forces at remote periods is considered, and 
the slow accumulation of strata is proved by 
their fossils. Attention is called to the evi- 
dence of lapse of time afforded by the vast 
masses of sedimentary deposits that have been 
removed from igneous rocks by the action of 
water. It has been recently shown in the 
Memoirs of the Survey of Great Britain, that a 
series of palaeozoic strata, not less than 10,000 
feet in thickness, has been stripped off consi- 
derable areas in South Wales and some of the 
adjacent counties of England. But the rate of 
denudation, it is contended, can only keep 
pace with that of deposition. The gain must 
always have equalled the loss, and vice versa ; 
a truism which Sir Charles Lyell apologises 
for insisting on, in his Anniversary Address for 
1850, because in many geological speculations, 
he observes, it is taken for granted that the 
external crust of the earth has been always 
growing thicker, in consequence of the accumu- 
lation of stratified rocks, as if they were not 
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produced at the expense of pre-existing rocks, 
stratified or unstratified. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable tri- 
umphs of the Philosophy which explains geo- 
logical phenomena by the operation of existing 
causes, is that of its application to the trans- 
port and arrangement of the erratic blocks, 
which lie scattered, often of enormous size, over 
the northern parts of Europe and North Ame- 
rica. Each year's experience has added to the 
confidence in the author's original suggestion 
of the transporting power of ice in regard to 
these blocks and boulder stones. 

In the Xlth chapter, which handles the 
more difficult question of the supposed former 
intensity of the igneous force, we have a most 
striking specimen t>f the writer's acuteness and 
logical powers. Subsequent investigations 
into the evidences of the geological periods 
during which the upheaval of mountain chains 
has been accomplished, have added singular 
and unexpected force to his line of argument 
against the peculiar intensity of the expansive 
power of heat during the ancient period* of this 
planet When the granitic basis and other 
plutonic constituents of the Alps were ranked 
amongst the earliest monuments in geology, 
the formation of so stupendous a range of 
mountains naturally engendered corresponding 
ideas of the intensity of the assumed primeval 
forces by which their summits were lifted up. 
M. Dcsnoyers, however, had stated, some years 
ago, in his address to the Frencli Geological 
Society, ' that the more the Alps are studied 
the younger they grow ;' and it is now deter- 
mined, cniefly by the researches of Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison in 1847, that the whole of the 
mighty operation of their upheaval was effect- 
ed during the tertiary epoch. As Sir Charles 
Lyell pithily remarks, i the clay of London 
was in course of accumulation as marine mud 
at a time when the ocean still rolled its waves 
over the space now occupied by some of the 
loftiest Alpine summits.' 

In former editions of the 'Principles,' Sir 
Charles ably argued against the hypothesis of 
M. Elie de Beaumont, relative to the elevation 
of the Pyrenees, viz., that they were due to a 
single upthrow (a un seul jet), and which the 
accomplished French scavan regarded as one 
of the most violent that the land of Europe 
ever experienced. The course of discovery, 
aiding the force of our author's reasoning, has 
since led M. de Beaumont to frankly confess 
his error : and he and M. Dufrenoy now agree 
with M. Durocher, that in the Pyrenean chain, 
notwithstanding the general simplicity of its 
structure, six, if not seven, systems of disloca- 
tion, each chronologically distinct from the 
other, can be made out 

Amongst the most important c f the recent 
dditional evidences of the gradual movement* 



of the earth's crust daring periods long ante- 
cedent to the formation of the Alps or Pyre- 
nees, are those which have resulted from the 
assiduous and unbiassed labours of the distin- 
guished geologists occupied in the Ordnance 
Survey. In one of their late Memoirs we an 
informed that in Wales and the contiguous 
parts of England, a maximum thickness of 
32,000 feet (more than six miles) of Carboni- 
ferous, Devonian and Silurian beds, has been 
measured, the whole formed whilst the bed of 
the sea was continuously and tranquilly sob- 
siding. These and the like observations help 
to realize our conceptions of the enormom 
lapse of past time which our author invokes at 
his chief aid in illustrating, by reference to 
actual causes, the immense operations of 
which we now contemplate the completion in 
various parts of the earth's surface. 

* The imagination,* says Lyell, after adverting 
to analogous instances of slow depression ana 
upheaval, * may well recoil from the vain effort of 
conceiving a succession of years sufficiently vast 
to allow of the accomplishment of contortions 
and inversions of stratified masses like those of 
the higher Alps ; but its powers are equally m» 
cnpable of comprehending the time required: for 
grinding down the pebbles of a conglomerate 
8000 feet in thickness. In this case, however, there 
is no mode of evading the obvious conclusion, 
since every pebble tella its own tale. Stupen- 
dous as is the aggregate result, there is no 
escape from the necessity of assuming a lapse of 
time sufficiently enormous to allow of so tedious 
an operation.' 

We can only briefly allude to the delight- 
ful contents of the 2nd Book, treating of the 
chauges in the inorganic creation, such as are 
known to have taken place within the histo- 
rical era. In it an account is given of the ob- 
served effects of aqueous causes, such as 
rivers, springs, tides, currents, torrents, and 
doods — the carrying power of river ice— the 
origin and transporting power of ground-ice, 
glaciers, and icebergs. Afterwards the effects 
and probable causes of the volcano and earth- 
quake are considered. The third and con* 
eluding Book, in the present modified form of 
the ' Principles,' is devoted to the changes of 
the organic world now in progress, and it 
divisible into two parts; the first of which 
comprehends all questions relating to the 
variability of species and the limits assigned to 
their duration, as well as the effects produced 
by the powers of vitality on the state of the 
earth's surface : while the second explains the 
processes by which the remains of animals 
and plants existing at any particular period 
may be preserved or become fossil; and the 
work concludes by a lucid and interesting 
account of the formation of coral reefe. 

With regard to the ' Manual of Elementary. 
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Geology,' in which is included the matter 
of the Fourth Book of the first edition of the 
4 Principles,' we may repeat emphatically, 
after profiting by its study, the author's state- 
ment that it is not an epitome of the * Princi- 
ples of Geology,' nor intended as introductory 
to that work ; aud we beg to add our convic- 
tion that it is the best elementary work of in- 
struction in the science of Geology, whether in 
regard to the clearness and intelligibility of 
the definitions and descriptions, the arrange- 
ment of the topics, the comprehensive grasp 
of the divisions and relations of the science, 
the masterly ease of the style throughout, or 
the number, accuracy, and beauty of the 
woodcuts incorporated with the text 

The Principles and the Manual, in their 
present form, are each complete in itself, and 
only relate to one another inasmuch as, if the 
student should ask which he should read 6rst, 
their author recommends him i to begin with 
the Principles, as he may then proceed from 
the known to the unknown, and be provided 
beforehand with a key for interpreting the 
ancient phenomena whether of the organic or 
inorganic world, by reference to changes now 
in progress/ 

borne may object that the student would 
thereby be liable to get a bias in favour of 
the uniform itari an views which characterize 
Bir Charles Lyell's explanations of the pheno- 
mena of geology. We do not participate in 
any fear of or dislike to such a bias being im- 
pressed on the mind of the beginner, deeming 
it a salutary counterpoise to that innate ten- 
dency to view the stupendous results of the 
forces that have affected the earth's crust 
in relation to the requisite amount of force, 
without due reflection on the time over which 
that force may have been diffused in pro- 
ducing the effects witnessed. 

It is well that the student should know 
something of the nature of the various forces 
now more or less actively operating in changing 
the inorganic world. If any prepossession is 
to be deprecated, as likely Uy result from 
his introduction to geology by Sir Charles 
LyelPs 'Principles; it is in reference 
to the organic world. Little, very little 
otmparatively, is known of the circumstances 
that have led to the extinction of organic spe- 
cies, and absolutely nothing of the causes of 
the introduction of new species, or whether 
secondary causes have therein operated at all. 
Yet there is a strongly marked tendency 
throughout the writings of Sir Charles Lyell 
to apply the same principles in explanation of 
the-changes in the organic world which he has 
applied with so much, and often so unexpected, 
success to those of the land and sea. Herein 
kshown, we think, the least fevourable feature 



of his work, although it is comparatively 
masked in the edition before us. 

The author has, however, in his last Anni- 
versary Address to the Geological Society, 
brought out his uniformitaxian views as applied 
to plants and animals, in formal and direct op- 
position to what he admits to be the prevalent 
but believes to be an erroneous interpretation 
of the facts of Palaeontology. We conceive it 
our duty, therefore, to take up the gauntlet 
which Sir Charles has thrown down, and we 
do so with the more readiness, as his challenge 
forms a prominent feature in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal for July, 1851, where H 
appears without any sign of dissent on the 
part of the able and experienced editor, Pro- 
fessor Jameson. 

Sir Charles, in illustration of the doctrine 
which he assails, viz., that ' a gradual develop- 
ment in the scale of being, both animal and 
vegetable, from the earliest periods to our own 
time, can be deduced from palaeontological 
evidence,' cites recent works by Sedgwick, 
Owen, and Hugh Miller. The passage most 
to the point, from the celebrated discourse on 
the Studies of the University of Cambridge, is' 
as follows : — 

* The elevation of the Fauna of successive pe- 
riods was not made by transmutation, butM>y 
creative additions; and it is by watching these 
additions that we get some insight into Nature's 
true historical progress. Judging by our evi- 
dence (and by what else have we any right to 
judge t) there was a time when Cephalopoda were 
the highest types of animal life. They were then 
the Primates of this world, and, corresponding to 
their office and position, some of them were of 
noble structure and gigantic size. But these 
creatures were degraded from their rank at the 
head of Nature, and Fishes next took the lead : 
and they did not rise up m Nature in some de- 
generate form, as if they were but the transmuted 
f>rogeny of the Cephalopoda, but they started into 
ife in the very highest ichthyic type ever created. 
Following our history chronologically, Reptiles 
next took the lead — and (with some almost eva- 
nescent exceptions) they flourished during the 
countless ages of the secondary period as the 
lords and despots of the world ; and they had an 
organic perfection corresponding to their exalted 
rank in Nature's kingdom ; for their highest or- 
ders were not merely great in strength and sta- 
ture, but were anatomically raised far above any 
forms of the Reptile class now living in the 
world. This class, however, was, in its turn, to 
lose its rank ; what !b more, it underwent (when 
considered collectively) a positive organic degra- 
dation before the end of the secondary period— 
and this took place countless ages before terrea- 
trial mammals of any living type had been called 
into being. Mammals were added next (near 
the commencement of the tertiary period), and 
seem to have been added suddenly. Some of the 
early extinct forms of this class, which we now 
know only by ransacking the ancient catacombs 
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«f Nature, ware powerful and 
believe they were collectively well fitted for the 
f bee they filled. But they, in their turn, were 
to be degraded from their place at the head of 
Nature, and she became what she now is by the 
addition of Man. By this last addition she is 
store exalted than she was before. Man stands 
by himself the despotic lord of the living world ; 
mo* so great m organic strength as many of the 
despots that went before him in Nature's chroni- 
cle, but raised far above them all by a higher de- 
velopment of the brain — by a framework that fits 
him for the operations of mechanical skill — by 
superadded reason — by a social instinct of com- 
bination—by a prescience that tells him to act 
prospectively — by a conscience that makes him 
amenable to law — by conceptions that transcend 
the narrow limits of his vision— by hopes that 
have no full fruition here — by an inborn capacity 
of rising from individual facts to the apprehonsion 
of general laws — by a conception of a cause for 
all the phenomena of sense-— and by a consequent 
belief in a God of Nature. Such is the history 
of Creation.' — Sedgwick, p. cexvi. 

We take next the quotation from Miller : — 

*It is of itself an extraordinary fact, without 
* reference to other considerations, that the order 
adopted by Cuvier in his Animal Kingdom as 
that in which the four great classes of vertebrate 
animals, when marshalled according to their rank 
and standing, naturally range, should be also that 
in which they occur in the order of time. The 
brain, which bears an average proportion to the 
spinal cord of not more than two to one, came 
first : it is the brain of a fish ; that which bears 
to the spinal cord an average proportion of two- 
and-a-half to one, succeeded it : it is the brain of 
a reptile ; then came the brain averaging as three 
to one : it is that of the bird. Next in succession 
came the brain that averages as four to one : it 
is the mammal ; and, last of all, there appeared a 
brain that averages as twenty-three to one ; — rea- 
soning, calculating man had come upon the 
scene?— Footprints of the Creator, p. 283. 

The paragraph cited from Owen's * Nature 
of Limbs 9 we do not repeat, as it merely states, 
in reference to the vertebrate sub-kingdom, 
that the fish was the form first introduced. 

If it be true, as is most probable from the 
caution and experience of Mr. Logan, the chief 
of the Government Survey in Canada, that the 
portion of the Montreal or Potsdam sandstone, 
bearing the impressions of an air-breathing 
quadruped, is, as Sir Charles Lyell had previ- 
ously stated, of the same age as the lowest Si- 
lurian deposits in this country, then, according 
to the interpretation of those footprints given 
by Professor Owen,* a cold-blooded reptile, 
probably chelonian, was coeval with the oldest 
known fish. And the generalisation, accord- 
ing to actual evidence, would be, that the cold- 
blooded vertebrata preceded, by a long series 

* Appendix to Sir C. Lyell's Address ; and Pro- 
eeedings of the Geological Society, April 30th, 1851. 



of am, the warm-blooded oaes. Sir Chswle* 
Lyell, however, goes (briber, and repudiates 
the theory of successive development of orpansc 
life ; and, as he premises a brief Dreliniinsuy 
statement of the principal points which be es~ 
peels to establish in opposition to thai theory, 
we shall, in the remainder of our article, coss- 
fine ourselves to an examination of their value. 

' First, in regard to fossil plants, it is natural 
that those less developed tribes which inhabit 
salt water, should be the oldest yet known in a 
fossil state, because the lowest strata which we 
have hitherto found happen to be marine, although 
the contemporaneous Silurian land may ▼err pro- 
bably have been inhabited by plants more highly 
organized. 

* Secondly, the most ancient terrestrial flora 
with which we can be said to have any real ac*> 
quaintance (the carboniferous) contains eoniferae, 
which are by no means of the lowest grade in 
the phsenogamous class, and, according to many 
botanists of high authority, palms, which are as 
highly organized as any members of the vegeta- 
ble creation, 

* Thirdly, in the secondary formations, frosa 
the triassicto the Purbeck inclusive, gymnospenns 
allied to Zamia and Cycas predominate ; but with 
these are associated some monocotyledons or en* 
dogens, of species inferior to no phaenogamoos 
plants in the perfection or complexity of their 
organs. 

4 Fourthly, in the strata from the cretaceous to 
the uppermost tertiary inclusive, all the principal 
classes of living plants occur, including the dico- 
tyledonous angiosperms of Brongniart During 
this vast lapse of time four or five complete 
changes of species took place, yet no step what- 
ever was made in advance at any one of those 
periods by the addition of more highly organized 
plants.' — Address, 21. 

With respect to these propositions, we 
would in the first place remark that organised 
beings constitute one great natural assemblage 
of objects. Plants cannot be distinguished 
from animals except by special definitions, of 
which there have been several, founded, — o.^, 
on sensation and motion,— on the stomach,— 
on the respiratory products,— -on the chemical 
constitution of the tissues,— on the soirees of 
nutriment, &&, — each of which definition! 
draws the boundary line at a different latitude 
of the debateable ground. No generalisation 
touching the progression of life on this planet 
can be materially affected by the phenomena 
of one particular group of living beingB, least 
of all by the lowest group. 

Plants are the lowest forms of organic life: 
VegetabiUa erescunt et vivunt, non sentimU: 
the system by which the individual tabs cor 
nizance of the things around it, and puts itself 
in sentient relation with them, has not begqs 
to appear in any of the botanical orders or fa- 
mines. Progress in the organic scale csold 
not be exemplified in any great degree withia 
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the limits of the vegetable kingdom; and H 
would be no argument against conclusions 
based on a survey of the animal world from its 
earliest traces on our planet to its actual con- 
dition,, if even the so-called highest forms of 
plants had been discovered in the same strata 
with those first evidences of animal life. 

Such discovery, however, has not yet been 
made. All that we at present know of the 
Vegetation of the globe at the period of the 
earliest known fossiliferous deposits is that it 
was of that more simple or less developed kind 
which characterises the tribes growing in the 
sea. No donbt the lowest strata which we 
have hitherto found happen to be marine ; but 
it helps ns very little forward in the solution 
of the great question of stationary or progrea- 
aive creation to suggest that the conterapora- 
Beous silurian land may very probably have 
been inhabited by plants more highly orga- 
nized ; because those plants may also, with 
some probability, have been lichens, mosses, 
ferns, or forms at least of a kindred grade of 
organisation. We do not know what they 
were, and our hypotheses must wait until we 
do. 

The most ancient terrestrial flora with which 
palaeontologists have any real acquaintance is 
that of the carboniferous period ; and this con- 
tains coniferae, which, although by no means 
the lowest of the phanogamous class, are still 
far from being ranked amongst the highest 
Whether some of the fossil coal plants are re- 
ferable to the family of true Palms is a point 
at yet not so clearly determined. But if bo- 
tanists of the highest authority were all agreed 
as to the existence of those highly organised 
Members of the vegetable creation at the car- 
boniferous epoch, as they are respecting the 
predominance of gymnosperms allied to Zamia 
and Cycas m the secondary beds, from the tri- 
atsic to the Purbeck inclusive, and in regard 
to the presence of exogens and dicotyledonous 
angiosperms in the eocene tertiary formations, 
and of trees resembling the Cirmamomum and 
Podocarpus in the mioeene strata, — these 
facts would still leave the question of the 
progression of organisation unaffected. But 
of the 500 species of coal plants to which 
the critical and scrupulous investigations of 
Adolphe Brongniart have restricted the fos- 
sil evidences, one half at least are ferns, and 
the greater part of the remainder are gym- 
nosperms ; and Sir Charles admits both the 
fact and its remarkable character, vi&, that 
none of the exogens of Lindley or dicotyledo- 
iods angiosperms of 'Brongniart, which com- 

E'tse four-fifths of the living flora of the globe, 
ve yet been discovered in the coal measures. 
It must be remembered, too, when the value 
of negative evidence is called in question, that 
the whole of Europe does not produce more 



than 50 sneoies of ferns— only one-fifth of th# 
number that have left their remains in our 
coal strata; and accordingly M. Brongniart 
has called the flora of the carboniferous and 
Permian strata the * age of Acrogene.' 

In the strata from the triassic to the Pur- 
beck inclusive, plants of the family of Zamia 
and Cycas, together with Conifers, predomi- 
nated in Europe far more than anywhere now 
on the globe in corresponding latitudes, and 
this fauna Brongniart calls the ' age of Gym- 
nosperms.' 

Now, we presume, it will be admitted that 
Cryptogamia, Phanogamia, Gymnosperms, 
and Dicotyledonous Angiosperms constitute a 
succession and a progressive one ; this is the 
order in which our present collection of facts 
compels us to arrange the records of the an- 
cient evidences of vegetable life ; and no sug- 
gestion of the possibility of contradictory facts, 
as yet undiscovered, can avail to subvert that 
order, or ought to affect the conclusions legi- 
timately deducible from it It is true that 
there is no very great difference in the perfec- 
tion or complexity of the organs of a monoco* 
tyledonous and a dicotyledonous plant, but it 
is that very similarity in their grade of struc- 
ture which diminishes the force of any argu- 
ment drawn from vegetable fossils against the 
ideas of progression which have been derived 
from a comparison of the fossil remains of the 
animal kingdom. If there be some analogy 
in the succession of forms of the vegetable 
kingdom, showing a progressively nearer ap- 
proach to those that now prevail, with the 
more striking progress towards actual forms in 
the successive tribes of the animal kingdom, it 
is as much as can be expected to be deduced 
from vegetable paleontology in reference to 
the main question at issue between the Pro- 
gressionist and Uniformitarian. The Addreto 
proceeds : 

' Fifthly, in regard to the animal kingdom, the 
lowest Silurian strata contain highly developed 
representatives of the three great divisions of 
radiata, articulata, and molluscs, showing that 
the marine invertebrate animals were as perfect 
then as in the existing seas. They also com* 
prise some indications of fish, the scarcity of 
which in a fossil state, as well as the absence of 
cetacea, does not appear inexplicable in the pre- 
sent imperfect state of our investigations, when 
we consider the corresponding rarity and some- 
times the absence of the like remains observed in 
dredging the beds of existing seas. 

4 Sixthly, the upper Silurian group contains 
amongst its fossil fish cestraciont sharks, than 
which no khthyic type is more elevated.' 

It is very true that representatives of all the 
four leading divisions of the animal kingdom 
are met with in the earliest sedimentary depo- 
sits containing any records of organised being* 
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—in other words, in the lowest Silurian strata. 
JTot only do species of Radiata, Articulate, and 
Mollusca here occur, but remains of Verte- 
brate have been found: these, however, are 
confined to indications of a cold-blooded rep- 
tile and to remains of fishes — and amongst the 
latter no trace of a well-ossified vertebral 
column appears. Nay, even those piscine re- 
mains that have been discovered in the upper 
Silurian group show a retention of the same 
embryonic state of the skeleton ; although, by 
the analogy of the recent cestracion, we may 
infer that a well-developed fish's brain and re- 
productive system were combined with the 
cartilaginous backbone. But Sir Charles Lyell 
makes a large demand upon our faith in pos- 
sible contingencies when, referring to the ra- 
rity, and sometimes the absence, of cetaceous 
remains observed in dredging the beds of ex- 
isting seas, he deems that the causes of such 
scarcity or absence may explain the non-disco- 
Tery hitherto of cetacea in the lowest Silurian 
strata. — If, notwithstanding the vast numbers 
of fossil fishes that have been discovered in 
Silurian and Devonian beds, not one evidence 
of an ossified body of a vertebra has occurred, 
while almost all the species have shown the 
dermal skeleton developed in excess, the pro- 
bability of warm-blooded cetacea, with a 
smooth vascular skin and well-ossified internal 
vertebral column having co-existed with such 
crustaceous-like fishes, will not appear very 
great 

* Seventhly, in the carboniferous fauna there 
have been recently discovered several skeletons 
of reptiles of by no means a low or simple or- 
ganization, and in the Permian there are saurians 
of as high a grade as any now existing, while the 
absence of terrestrial mammalia in the paleozoic 
rocks generally may admit of the same explana- 
tion as our ignorance of most of the insects and 
all the pulmoniferous mollusca, as well as of 
Helices and other land shells of the same era,' — 
R. 

With regard to the carboniferous epoch, the 
President of the Geological Society, in the 
Proposition above cited, reminds the members 
that * there have been recently discovered se- 
veral skeletons of reptiles of by no means a 
low or simple organization.' But no reptile 
has an organization that can properly be 
called simple or low — no fish even; for the 
vertebrated type is the highest of all. The 
question is whether the carboniferous fauna 
has yielded any evidence of a reptile which 
presents a high and complex organization 
compared to the rest of its class. 

The reptiles to which Sir Charles refers in 
his Address are those, probably, that are indi- 
cated by foot-prints m the coal strata of 
Greensburgh, Pennsylvania, and which he had 



an opportunity of examining in 1846. Hs 
says (Manual, p. 337), ' I was at once con- 
vinced of their genuineness ;' — but we confess 
that we should have valued the conclusion 
more highly if it bad been more deliberately 
arrived at We, however, by no means doubt 
the accuracy of the inferences that have been 
drawn as to the general character of the ani- 
mal that led the foot-prints in question. These 
prints were first observed standing out in 
relief from the lower surface of slabs and sand- 
stone, resting on thin layers of fine unctuous 
clay. Casts of cracks occasioned by the 
shrinking and drying of the day accompany, 
and sometimes traverse, the footsteps, pro- 
ducing distortion in them ; for the clay must 
have been soft when the animal walked over 
it and left the impressions, whereas, when it 
afterwards dried up and shrank, it would be 
too hard to receive such indentations. The 
foot-prints bear the greatest resemblance to 
those which have been discovered in the new 
red sandstones of Europe, and have been re- 
ferred to an animal called Chirotherium ; but 
the fore foot of the American Chirothere was 
less small in proportion to the hind foot, and 
it shows but four toes. The European Chiro- 
there was at first conjectured, by Dr. Kaup, 
to have been a mammiferous animal allied to 
the opossum, but geologists have since adopted 
the conclusions of Professor Owen, that it was 
a reptile, having, like the Labyrinthodons, the 
roost essential affinities to the Batrachian 
order. 

Something better than foot-prints were dis- 
covered about the same period in the coal for- 
mations of MUnster-Appel in Rhenish Bava- 
ria — viz. the skull, vertebral column, and some 
bones of the extremities, of an animal which 
was referred by the able palaeontologist of 
Frankfurt, M. Herman von Meyer, to the class 
of reptiles, under the name of Apateon pedes- 
trie. In 1847 Prof, von Dechen found in the 
coal-field of SaarbrUck, at the village of Le- 
bach, between Strasburg and Treves, the skele- 
tons of three species of reptiles, which were 
described by Goldfuss under the generic name 
of Archegosaurus. These reptiles are regard- 
ed by both Von Meyer and Owen as being 
most nearly allied to the perennibranchiate 
Batrachia, e. g. the Proteus cmguinus— only 
that they combine with their short and sim- 
ple ribs a better development of the dermal 
skeleton, in that respect showing their analogy 
with most of the fishes of the same and ante- 
cedent periods. 

Had mammalia existed in the same num- 
ber and variety in the ancient forests that 
have contributed to the coal strata, as in die 
actual woods and swamps of the warmer parts 
of the globe — bad armadillos and anteaters 
been then created to feed on the insects, sloths 
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en the leaves, and monkeys on the fruits of 
the coal plants, as they now do in the Bra- 
zilian forests, where the mammals preponde- 
rate over reptiles, we might have expected 
the first evidence of an air-breathing verte- 
brate animal discovered in the coal fields to 
have been mammalian. The osseous tissue of 
the skeletons of this class is a substance better 
adapted for preservation in a fossil state than 
the soft coverings of insects ; and the diminu- 
tive site of these perishable creatures must be 
taken into the account, in comparison with 
the higher vertebrate classes, with reference to 
the probabilities of the discovery of the fossil- 
ized remains. When, therefore, we find the 
eloquent President affirming (ibid.) that the 
absence of land mammalia in the palaeozoic 
rocks generally may admit of the same expla- 
nation as our ignorance of most of the insects 
and other terrestrial invertebrate of the same 
era, we can only attribute the oversight of the 
circumstances more favourable to the discovery 
of mammals to the influence of those uniformi- 
tarian views that have chiefly guided his la- 
boure in this field of science. 

4 Eighthly, the fish and reptiles of the second- 
ary rocks are as fully developed in their organ- 
isation as those now living. The birds are re- 
rsentedby numerous foot-prints and coprolites 
the Trias of New England, and by a few 
hones, not yet genericafly determined, from 
Stonesfield and the English Wealden.'— lb. 22. 

It is no argument against the views that na- 
turally rise out of the summary of the facts 
of Palaeontology as they are now known, to 
urge that ' the fish and reptiles of the secon- 
dary rocks are as fully developed in their or- 
ganisation as those now living.' A fish 
must have the grade of organization of its 
class as such — and so of a reptile. The 
question is, whether the vertebrata of those 
classes bore the same proportion to birds and 
mammals as they now do? — whether the 
estuary and fresh-water formations of the 
secondary periods manifest as large a propor- 
tion of the fossil remains of warm-blooded 
animals, as those formations of the present 
period might be expected to do, or even as 
the same formations of the tertiary periods ac- 
tually have done ? 

Before entering upon this question we will 
return to the eighth proposition which the 
President expects to' establish in opposition to 
the theory of successive development Our 
readers will remark that he cautiously abstains 
from the use of the word progressive.' 
Throughout his Address he tries to show that 
the * doctrine of successive development is not 
pabsontologicallv true.' We cannot suppose 
that in substituting 'successive' for •progres- 
sive' he would ignore the main conclusion of 



Palaeontology. He nowhere at least extends 
his argument ex ignoto to the explanation of 
the non-discovery of forms, now only known 
as peculiar to the formations of one period, in 
those of an antecedent or of a later period. 
— We take for granted, therefore, that he 
does not wish to be understood as endeavour- 
ing to oppose the generally admitted infer- 
ence, based on the actual state of palaeonto- 
logy, that the order of things in past time 
so far differs from that of the present as to re- 
quire new species of animals to be succes- 
sively created, and adapted, as we must sup- 
pose, to as many successively differing condi- 
tions of the surface of our planet 

Every fish and every reptile was doubtless 
as perfectly adapted to the circumstances un- 
der which it lived at the remotest of the Geo- 
logical periods, as any fish or reptile at the 
present day : in that respect it was ' as fully 
developed.' Palaeontology, however, has made 
us acquainted with different races of fishes in 
different formations, to which those races re- 
spectively are peculiar, and of which they are 
consequently characteristic ; and as those for- 
mations succeeded each other #n point of time, 
so we infer that the different races of fishes 
were successively developed. But what Sir 
Charles Lyell appears to be contending for is, 
that the forms of animal life that succeeded 
each other did not differ in the grade of their 
organization ; man, of course, always excepted. 

No doubt every fish is alike perfect in re- 
lation to its sphere of existence ; but a grada- 
tion of complexity of organization is traceable 
throughout the class, as we now know it, and 
the lancelet and lamprey are, in this comparison, 
pronounced by naturalists to be inferior to, or 
less fully developed than, the tunny or the 
shark. There is, however, but a short range 
of gradation within the limits of this class 
as compared with that which extends from the 
fish to the mammal, or from the invertebrate 
to the vertebrate series; and in the class 
of fishes it is seen that when a species over- 
passes another in certain organs, as, e. g n in 
the brain or the parts of generation, the ad- 
vance is usually counterbalanced by a less full 
development of some other system, as e. g n 
the respiratory and osseous. In no shark or 
cestracion, e. g. 7 are the gills free, or is there 
any rudiment of the lungsf such as the air- 
bladder of most osseous fishes presents ; and 
the lower grade of the skeleton of the sharks 
is indicated by their position in the so-called 
'cartilaginous' order of fishes. When once 
the skeleton becomes ossified in the class 
of fishes, little, if anything, can be distinctly 
predicated of the grade of organization or of 
development of the fish, as such ; in the rest 
of their organization they are much alike. 

One of the leading distinctions amongst 
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animals is ihe position of the skeleton; die 
great binary division of Lamarck into verte- 
brata and invertebrata was based upon this 
distinction; and Cuvier's supplementary la- 
bours, which made us better acquainted with 
the real nature and value of the invertebrate 
groups, have served in the maiB to confirm the 
reality of the great characteristic manifested in 
the internal or external position of the skele- 
ton. 

We have already adverted to the remarka- 
ble fact that no completely ossified vertebra of 
a fish had been discovered in the strata of the 
Silurian and Devonian period. Those strata 
are of enormous extent, and have been most 
extensively investigated. As regards the in- 
ternal skeleton these primeval fishes were less 
fully developed than those of the tertiary and 
existing seas. 

This fact, and the obvious conclusion from 
it, we maintain to be indisputable according 
to actual knowledge — according to those pre- 
mises on which alone we can philosophically 
build conclusions. Probably, therefore, the 
conditions of the seas in which the primeval 
placoids and gadoids existed were such as to 
dispense with that state of the backbone which 
is acquired at its highest stage of develop- 
ment In relation to the circumstances in 
which they lived, palaeozoic fishes were as 
perfect as their successors; but, in compa- 
rison with these successors, they were ' less 
fully developed, 9 and the state, of their world 
may be inferred to have differed pro tanto 
from the state of ours. We cannot shut 
out this evidence of a different order of things. 
Not any of the arguments which Sir Charles 
Lvell has endeavoured to apply in explanation 
of the non-discovery of terrestrial mammalia in 
the marine strata of the old world will apply 
to the remains of sea fishes. Paleontology 
demonstrates that there has been not only 
a successive development in this class, but, 
as regards their vertebrate skeleton, a progres- 
sive ooa. 

Had the partially vertebrated fishes that 
existed prior to the coal-formations any struc- 
tures that compensated for their incomplete 
back-bone? — we may next ask. And the 
answer which palaeontology yields to that 
question is — that its cognizance of them is 
almost exclusively* founded on the fossilized 
parts of the external or dermal skeleton. This 
system of bard parts was not only developed 
in excess, as compared with the great majority 
of recent fishes, but presented in its form and 
structure a closer resemblance to the exo-eke- 
letons of invertebrata than that of any known 
fish which possesses the same system of hard 
parts well calcified. In the Pterichthys, Pam- 
phractus, and Coccosteus, e. g. y of the old red 
sandstone rocks of Scotland, the exo-akeleton 



presents the form of laifee phtssv either ey«Mn»- 
trical,or articulated symmetrically by 'harmo- 
nise' or straight sutures, like the sheH of the k>fc» 
ster. The large calciied dermal shield whsoh 
protected the head of the Cepkaiaspishm ofbmm 
been mistaken for that of a trilobke of tbe 
division Asaphus. — These, of course, are bat 
analogies — and the invertebrate-like condition 
of the skeletons of the known palaeozoic fishes 
was doubtless associated with a general pkm 
of organisation essentially vertebrate and pis- 
cine. But we can never hope to arrive at 
the truth, as it respects the course of creatiM 
on this planet, if we voluntarily shut our eye* 
to the fact and the bearing of these analo- 
gies. 

All the known fossil fishes of the secondary 
rocks present that excess of calcareous matter 
in their scales or skin-plates which is indicated 
by the terms ' placoid' and 4 ganoid* applied to 
the orders to which they exclusively belong. 
No existing placoid fish has an ossified exter- 
nal skeleton, and the like may be affirmed 
of many of the secondary ganoids. 

* The predominance of osseous matter,' says 
Mr. Owen, * deposited in the tegumentary system 
in these ansicnt extinct fishes, is not unfrequentiy 
accompanied by indications of a semi-cartilag)* 
nous state of the endo- skeleton, like that in the 
lepidosiren of the present day ; the total absence 
of any vertebral centre in this fossilized skeleton 
of the Microdtm radiatus (No. 70, Fossil Fishes, 
Mus. Coll. Chirurff.) — and the vacant tract, where 
they should have been, between the bases of the 
neur-and ham-apophyses, which have been little 
disturbed — together with the remains of the 
scale armour which has kept all the fossifcable 
parts of the extinct fish together — show plainly 
enough that the primitive gelatinous chord* dorsth 
Us has been persibtent.' — Comparative A natomy* 
L 148. 

The contrasted states of the exo-and-endo ske- 
letons, described by the Hunterian Professor 
in the Microdon radiatus of the secondary 
epoch, may have been associated with as ad- 
vanced a development of the soft parts as we 
find in the few ganoidal fishes that exist at the 
present day ; but, the lower embryotic condi- 
tion of the vertebrate skeleton being demon- 
strated, not only in that but in many other 
contemporary ganoids, it cannot be admitted 
that ' the fish of the secondary rocks are as 
fully developed in their organization as those 
now living.' This is a statement hasarded by 
the advocate of a particular view — not the 
generalization which the equal ponderer on utt 
the phenomena would have enunciated. 

The theory of successive development of 
animal species cannot be better tested than by 
the evidence afforded by the remains of those 
that inhabited the sea—for the differences ift 
their organization are independent of Hm 
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petagto attar* of the deposits, and can- 
set be explained away, as in the case of the 
Ban-discovery of terrestrial organisms, by the 
non-discovery of the deltas of coexisting nveri 
Itf indeed, no ganoid fish had been found in a 
fossil state, the advocate of uniformitarian con- 
cUdon* of animal life might have urged against 
tbe conclusion of their non-existence in the 
earlier deposits of the earth's crest, that the 
only existing fishes with imbricated enamelled 
bony scales were fluviatile, and restricted to two 
genera — the Polypterus of Africa and the 
LqndosUu* of America. The extremely small 
proportion of the ganoids to the rest of the ex- 
tensive class of fishes would render their non- 
discovery in a fossil state quite explicable, if 
the deltas of the contemporary rivers into 
which alone the remains of the ganoids might 
be expected to have been drifted had not been 
found. So widely different, however, was the 
nature of the piscine inhabitants of the secon- 
dary seas from those of the present, that — 
whereas aU the existing sea-fishes with imbri- 
cated scales have them of the horny flexible 
ctenoid or cycloid type — not one of the fossil 
iahes in the secondary strata below the chalk 
possessed scales of that type, but all with over- 
lapping scale armour had these scales of the 
hard and solid ganoid structure. 

The fiuviatile cetacea of the present day are 
restricted, like the imbricated ganoid fishes, to 
two genera, and each genus is confined to a 
particular continent ; the Platanista (Delphi- 
»ttt gangcticus) to the Asiatic river from which 
it derives its specific name, and the Inia Boli- 
vietms to some of the great rivers of South 
America, We cannot contrast the total ab- 
sence of cetacean mammalia in the deposits of 
the petooaoio and secondary seas with the 
abundance of ganoid fishes in the same depo- 
sits, and the analogous abundance of marine 
cetacea with the total absence of imbricated 
ganoids in the seas of tbe present day, without 
the conviction that there must have been some 
difference in the conditions suited to anknal 
life associated with such evidence of successive 
development 

To the arguments against that succession 
which Sir Oharles Lyell founds on his state- 
ments that no icbthyic type is more elevated 
than certain cartilaginous fishes of the upper 
Silurian group, and that the fish of the secon- 
dary rocks are as fully developed as those now 
Mving, we will finally reply by recalling the re- 
marks whieh the study of those ancientlfossil 
Ashes has elicited from the great founder of 
fossil ichthyology. Besides the incomplete de- 
velopment of the backbone, M. Agassis points 
eat other striking traits of an embryonic cha- 
racter. The cephalaspids of the old red sand- 
Itone were shaped like the tadpoles of Batra- 
chia; the breathing organs and chief part of 



the alimentary apparatus were aggregated with 
the proper viscera of the cranial cavity in an 
enormous cephalic enlargement; the rest of 
the trunk was for locomotion, and dwindled to 
a point The position of the anal fin proves 
the vent to have been situated, as in tadpoles, 
immediately behind the cephaHc-abdomina) 
expansion. In the Pterichtkys the mouth was 
small aBd inferior, as in the young tadpole; 
and there are long fin-like appendages, project* 
ing from the sides of the cephalic enlarge- 
ment, like the external gills of the Batrachian 
and Selachian larvae. With regard to the de- 
velopment of the median or vertical fins of 
fishes, Mr. Owen says (Camp. Anat., p. 145) : 

* They are developed from a single continuous 
fold of integument, which is extended round tbe 
tail from the dorsal to the ventral surface, as in 
the tadpoles of Batrachia. In most fishes the 
growth of this fold is progressive at certain parts 
and checked at others ; and where development is 
active the supporting dermal rays make their 
appearance, and the transformation into dorsal, 
anal, and caudal fins is thus effected. At first 
the caudal fin is unequally lobed, and the terminal 
vertebrae extend into the upper and longer lobe ; 
the dorsals and anals are also, at first, closely 
approximated to each other, and to the caudal fin. 
M. Agassiz has shown that all these embryonic 
characters were retained in many of the extinct 
fishes of the old red sandstone ; and the develop- 
ment of the caudal fin did not extend m any fish 
beyond the heterocercal stage until the prepara- 
tion of the earth's surface had advanced to that 
stage which is called Jurassic or oolitic in 
Geology. 1 

Hugh Miller, with his wonted fecundity of 
illustration and felicity of diction, referring to 
this peculiarity of the tail in the embryos of 
existing fishes, remarks : 

' What may be regarded as the design of the 
arrangement is probably to be found in the 
peculiar form given to the little creature by the 
protuberant (yolk) bag in front A wise instinct 
teaches it, from the moment of its exclusion from 
the egg, to avoid its enemies. In the instant the 
human shadow falls upon its pool, we see it dart- 
ing into some recess at the sides or bottom, with 
singular alacrity. As, like an ill-trimmed vessel, 
deep in the water a-head, the balance of its body 
is imperfect, there is, if I may so express myself, 
a heterocercal peculiarity of helm required. It 
has got on irregularly-developed tail to balance' 
an irregularly-developed body, as skiffs, lean on 
the one beam and full on the other, require, in 
rowing, a cast of the rudder to keep them straight 
in their course.' — Footprints, p. 146. 

If the final purpose of the heterocercal tail 
in modern embryo-fishes is explicable on the 
peculiar form of their body, that of the hetero- 
cercal tail of ancient fishes, without that pecu- 
liar form, may have related to some condition 
of the seas they were appointed to swim in 
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If any insight, at least, is to be gained into 
the state of the primeval ocean, the results of 
the researches of the palaeontologist and phy- 
siologist into the nature and forms of the 
animal life of that ocean must be considered 
in an equal and comprehensive spirit; the 
great problems of progress or no progress in 
the preparation of the earth's surface, and in 
the grade of the dwellers upon it, can in no- 
wise be advanced by masking those results 
under curt affirmations of the full development 
of any given class of palaeozoic marine animals. 
By opposing the theory of successive de- 
velopment, Sir Charles Lyell may intend only 
to contravene the proposition that invertebrata 
preceded the vertebrata, and the cold-blooded, 
the warm-blooded, back-boned animals in their 
appearance upon the earth. But the quota- 
tions which he premises from Owen On the 
Nature of Limbs (p. 86), and Miller's Foot- 
prints (pp. 283-6), as expressive of their senti- 
ments on the iheory of successive develop- 
ment, which he professes to oppose, contain 
nothing contrary to the idea that the verte- 
brate organization was coeval with the mol- 
luscous, articulate, and radiate types on this 
planet Nor was it to be expected that blind- 
ness to the importance of the fragmentary 
evidence of vertebrata in the Silurian rocks 
would be found in the Physiologist who had 
first distinctly enunciated the generalization 
that in the development of the vertebrate ani- 
mal the germ passed at once from the com- 
mon form of the protozoon or monad to the 
vertebrated type, without transitorily repre- 
senting either the radiate, articulate, or mol- 
luscous types.* 



* ' As the insect most pass through the earlier forms 
of the articulate, so must man through those of the 
vertebrate sub-kingdom. The human embryo is first 
apodal and vermiform ; not, however, at any period 
an articulated worm. The metamorphoses of the 

Serm-cellsin the spherical monadiform ovum have laid 
own the foundation of the nervous system coeval 
with the first assumption of a definite animal form ; 
and, by placing it along the back as a rudiraental 
spinal chord, have stamped the vermiform human em- 
bryo with the characters of the vertebrate apodal 
fish.' And again— * The vertebrated ovum having 
manifested its monadiform relations by the sponta- 
neous fission, growth, and multiplication of the pri- 
mordial nucleated cells, next assumes, by their 
metamorphosis and primary arrangement, the form 
and condition of the finless cartilaginous fish, from 
which fundamental form development radiates in as 
many and diversified directions and extents, and at- 
tains more extraordinary heights of complication and 
perfection, than any of the lower secondary types 
appear to be susceptible of/ Owen on the Inverte- 
brate Animate, 1843, pp. 248, 371. The proposition 
ky Von Baer— f A heterogeneous or special structure 
arises out of one more homogeneous or general, and 
this by a gradual change ' (Jleber Entwiekelungs- 
geechiehte der Thiere, 1837), is a principle which is 
illustrated in a remarkable degree by the succession 
of animal forms on our planet ; bat it oouW never 



The great question with regard to anr of 
the four leading divisions of the animal king- 
dom is, whether, according to the evidence 
already obtained, there has been not only m 
succession of different forms, but an advance 
made in that succession, and especially whe- 
ther the earlier forms retained in a greater 
degree the characters which are transitory and 
embryonic in the existing forma. 

The higher any primary group or subking- 
dom of animals ranks as a whole, the greater 
is the extent of gradation from the lowest to 
the highest of such group. Accordingly we 
do not find in any of the invertebrate sab- 
kingdoms so marked a distinction in structure 
and powers as is exemplified between the cold- 
blooded and warm-blooded members of the 
vertebrate subkingdom. 

Sir Charles Lyell seeks to show that these 
were coeval in their introduction into this 
planet, and that they co-existed probably in 
the same proportions as at the present day. 
Thus, respecting the cold and warm blooded 
denizens of the deep, he states, in reference to 
the lowest Silurian strata, * They also comprise 
some indications of fish, the scarcity of which 
in a fossil state, as well as the absence of 
cetacea, does not appear inexplicable in the 
present imperfect state of our investigations.' 
But we shall pass by for the present the con- 
sideration of the value of the argument eg 
ignoto, as applied to the warmblood fish-like 
mammalia, and proceed first to the statements 
offered in respect to the antiquity of the 
feathered tribes. 

He admits that the earliest evidence which 
we possess of that warm-blooded class dates 
from the period of the deposition of the se- 
condary rocks. 'The birds are represented 
by numerous foot-prints and coprolites in the 
lias of New England, and by a few bones not 
yet generically determined from StonesfieJd 
and the English Wealden.' (Address, 21.) 
Admitting the accuracy of the interpretation 

have conveyed or established the important idea de- 
rived by Owen from reflection on the early phenomena 
of vertebrate development — and consequently the 
hypothesis that a vertebrate embryo transitorily typi- 
fied, or passed through, the forms of the radiary, tie 
worm, and the mollusk before acquiring its proper 
vertebrate character, continued to be held long alter 
the promulgation of the vague statement of the course 
of development from the general to the special struc- 
ture. It is only in the latest summary of physiology 
that we find Owen's view of the course of vertebrate 
development adopted— and it is given almott in his 
own words : — ' In its very earliest grade, indeed, it 
[the human embryo] might be likened to the cells, or 
clusters of eel ls> of which the protozoa are constituted ; 
but so soon as the multiplication and conversion of 
these has proceeded to such an extent as to give it 
a form and structure to which a resemblance can 
be traced to any higher animal, it is to the vertebrated 
type that we should at once assign it.' Carpenter's 
Principle* •/ PhfehUgf, 1%** P< **l. 
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given by Professor Hitchcock as to the class 
of animals to "which the impressions in the 
new red sandstone of Massachusetts are to be 
referred, we have next to consider the grade 
of the supposed birds in their class. On this 
head Sir Charles is silent * The size, indeed,' 
he says, * of some of the fossil impressions 
seemed at first to raise an objection against 
their having belonged to birds, as it far ex- 
ceeded that of any living ostrich ; but the 
dinornis and other feathered giants of New 
Zealand have removed this difficulty.' Now 
the character of size, when it surpasses a cer- 
tain point, is of more value in reference to the 
grade of structure of a bird than in any other 
class of animals. All existing birds, at least, 
that surpass the condor or Tammergeyer in 
bulk are incapable of flight; their wings dwin- 
dle away, or rather their development is 
arrested at a point beyond which it is carried 
in birds of flight. If any one will look at the 
proportions of the wings in a newly-hatched 
chick, he will see that they are those which 
Hie ostrich retains throughout life ; and he 
will also see that they are associated with a 
loose, downy character of plumage. The fea- 
thers in the great short-winged birds never 
acquire that compact closely-knitted texture of 
the barbs that characterizes the plumage of 
birds of flight The cassowary, the emeu, the 
rhea, and the ostrich retain throughout life 
certain characters of the embryo or immature 
individuals of the higher orders of birds. In 
the dinornis the wings were arrested at the 
same extremely rudimental and diminutive 
stage which they present in the little apteryx 
of New Zealand, and we cannot, therefore, 
doubt but that its plumage was also arrested 
at the same incomplete stage as compared 
with that of birds of flight 

From the abrogation of their grand and 
characteristic locomotive power, and the con- 
comitant undeveloped state of the plumage, 
ornithologists place the penguins and the 
struthious birds at the lowest step of the scale 
of ornithic organization. And guided by the 
stature of the birds, and the number and 
direction of the toes indicated by the foot- 
prints which offer the first sign of the feather- 
ed tribe hitherto recognized in this planet, we 
must also regard those birds as being amongst 
the lowest members of their class. It signifies 
little to object that other and higher members 
may yet be found in the same or earlier for- 
mations. The proper business of the philoso- 
phic geologist who generalises at all is to 
Kneralise. from the known facts. The pro- 
bilities are as much on one side as the other, 
and may be claimed by either party who may 
' feel dissatisfied with the facts as they are. All 
that we contend for is that the mere statement 
that Birds existed at the period of the trias, 



although a truth, is not the whole truth re- 
quired for an impartial verdict on the issue of 
successive or progressive development They 
were amongst the lowest organized birds— 
and so far the facts, in respect to the first in- 
troduction of birds, are analogous to those in 
respect to the first introduction of reptiles. 

The Anniversary Address next affirms that 
a few bones of birds, not yet generically deter- 
mined, have been obtained from the oolite of 
Stonesfield and the English Wealden. 

This announcement of the remains of an- 
other warm-blooded class in the Stonesfield 
slate is scarcely less interesting than that first 
made by Cuvier and Buckland in 1823 re- 
garding the mammalia.* But their state- 
ment was based upon the discovery of a re- 
cognizable bone of the skeleton — the lower 
jaw — with teeth. Sir Charles Lyell admits 
that the bones of the birds from Stonesfield 
are not yet generically determined; but ha 
does not even tell us what bones they are. 
This want of information contrasts strangely 
with the amount of research, comparison, and 
discussion, to which the alleged evidence of 
mammalia was subjected before the fact of the 
existence of that class could be regarded as 
sufficiently established to become the basis of 
any reasoning upon the order of introduction 
of life in this planet 

Sir Charles proceeds, however, to argue with 
equal confidence to provo the existence of birds 
in the Stonesfield slate, although his only pre- 
sent grounds appear to be the statement from 
Mr. Bowerbank that ' among several bones of 
pterodactyls from Stonesfield, he had met with 
one from the same locality which, by its mi- 
croscopic structure, was clearly referable to a 
bird ;' and a similar statement by Mr. Quekett 
in regard to eighteen out of twenty bones, from 
Stonesfield slate, preserved in the Museum of 
the Geological Society. 

We should be glad to succeed in impressing 
on Sir Charles Lyell the same degree of cau- 
tion and hesitation in regard to the micro- 
scopic characters of the osseous tissue of the 
oviparous animals, with elliptical blood-coD- 
puscles, that some experience with the micro- 
scope has enforced upon ourselves. The micro- 
scope is a good and useful servant, but it has 
often been abused, and nothing has tended 
more to detract from its true value, and to 
place it temporarily in abeyance, than a too 
confident assertion of results which subsequent 
and more careful observation has failed to con- 
firm. Our readers may recollect that, during 
the panic of the cholera in 5 1849, a gentleman 
from Bristol boldly announced his discovery, 
by means of the microscope, of the actual en- 

• Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. i* 
Sod Senas, p. 399. 
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thies that caused that fatal and previously mys- 
terious disease. They were alleged to be a 
peculiar kind of fungi or microscopic mush- 
room, which floated in the infected atmo- 
sphere. He was unwilling to rest his state- 
ment on his own observation, and backed it by 

* the opinion of so high an authority as would 
bear great weight' This authority h a letter 
dated from the * Royal College of Surgeons,' 
and signed John Qubkbtt.* The more care- 
ful and skilful microscopic observations of Drs. 
Baly, Gull, and Busk showed the true value of 
tlie statement and its certificate ; the supposed 
cholera-fungoid proved to be the common 
Uredo frumenti, a denizen not of the air, but 
of our daily bread ; and the Bristol discovery 
sank into the limbo of all hasty blunder&.f 
The public confidence in the generalizations of 
geologists will depend on the care and caution 
with which the foundation facts are collected 
and Btated. 

Sir Charles affirms that 'the long-winged 
bird of the chalk, called Cimoliornis by Pro- 
fessor Owen, formerly considered as allied to 
the albatros, has now proved, as Mr. Bower- 
bank had inferred from the structure and pro- 
portions of the bone-cells, to be a Pterodac- 
tyl.' We had believed that the idea of the 
Cimoliornis of the middle chalk being a Pte- 
rodactyle, suggested itself to Mr. Bowerbank 
on his receiving from the same chalk-pit a 
skull and teeth of a large and undoubted 
Pterodactyle. If Sir Charles will turn to the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
vol. ii., containing the Proceedings of May 14, 
1845, he will find that Mr. Bowerbank com- 
mences his Memoir by the announcement 

* that he had recently obtained from the upper 
chalk of Kent ' — ( the mistake as to the forma- 
tion was afterwards pointed out by Mr. Toul- 
arin Smith) — * some remains of a large species 
of Pterodactylus ?—he then describes the un- 
mistakeable parts which included portions of 
the jaws and teeth, and he concludes by the 
remark, * if it should hereafter prove that the 
bone described and figured by Professor Owen 
belongs to a Pterodactyle, the probable expan- 
sion of the wings would reach to at least eight 
or nine feet Under these circumstances,' he 
says, 4 I propose that the species described 
above shall be designated Pterodactylus gigan- 
UU8.' The question of the microscopic struc- 
ture of the bones is nowhere mooted in the 
Memoir in which the accuracy of the re- 
ference of the CimoUomie to the class of birds 
is called in question. 

• See Medical Gazette, September 28, 1849. 

t Compare the able Report of the Cholera Sub- 
committee of the College of Physicians on the so- 
called cholera fongi— (Medical Gazette, October 30, 
pp. 776-779) — with that by the amatant-eoaservator 
of the Royal College of Surgeons (Is. p. 568). 



The results of the microscopic examination 
of the questionable bones were submitted to 
the Geological Society three years later t 
and we may be permitted to doubt, after a 
due examination of Mr. Bowerbank's descrip- 
tion and figures, whether the microscopic cha- 
racters of the fossil bones of the Cimoliorm* 
would ever alone have emboldened him to in- 
fer that they belonged to a Pterodactyle. Bat 
on this subject we prefer to lean on the author- 
ity of one whose contributions to Palaeonto- 
logy, by means of the microscope, have been 
received and confirmed by all subsequent ob- 
servers : — as e. g. in the case of the teeth c£ 
the Labyrintkodon, Dendrodus, Iguanodon, 
Megatherium, oVc. The characters of these 
parts, once pointed out, are readily recognis- 
able and unequivocal. With regard to alleged 
characters from the osseous tissue, we shall 
quote the remarks which Professor Owen has 
offered in the last number (Part V., p. 237) 
of his History of British Fossil Reptiles : — 

* I still think it for the interest of science, is 
the present limited extent of induction from mi- 
croscopic evidence, to offer a warning against a too 
hasty and implicit confidence in the forms and 
proportions of the purkingean or radiated corpus- 
cles of bone, as demonstrative of such minor 
groups of a class as that of the genus Pterodnc- 
tylus. Such a statement as that the cells in 
Birds "have a breadth in proportion to their 
length of from one to four or five ; while in Rep- 
tiles the length exceeds the breadth of ten or 
twelve times," only betrays the limited experi- 
ence of the assertor. In the dermal plates of the 
tortoise, e. ?., the average breadth of the bone- 
cell to its length is as one to six ; and single 
ones might be selected of greater breadth. With 
the exception of one restricted family of Rumi- 
nants, every Mammal, the blood-discs of which 
have been submitted to examination, has been 
found to possess those particles of a circular 
form : in the Camelidae they are elliptical, as in 
birds and reptiles. The bone-cells have already 
shown a greater range of variety in the verte- 
brate series than the blood-discs. Is it, then, a 
too scrupulous reticence, to require the evidence 
of microscopic structure of a bone to be corrobo- 
rated by other testimony of a plainer kind, be- 
fore hastening to an absolute determination of 
its nature, as has been done with regard to the 
Woalden bone, figured in the Geological Trans- 
actions, vol. v. pi. xiii. fig. 6 1— I would request 
the reader who may be desirous to exercise bis 
own independent judgment on such facts as have 
been published on this point, to compare for ex* 
ample, some of the cells figured by Mr. Bower- 
bank, in PI. i., fig. 9, of the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society, vol. iv., as bem^r those of 
the bone of a bird, with some of the wider cells, 
fig. 1, of the same plate, as being those of the 
bones of a Pterodactyle ; and contrast the want 
of parallelism in the cells of the Woalden boos, 
fig. 9, with the parallelism of the long axes of 
the cells in the bone of the albatros, fig. 3.' 

Whs* Sir Charles LyeU has made th* oou> 
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panson be will be better able to appreciate the 
nature of the evidence on which be ha* been 
led to affirm the co-existence of the remains of 
birds with those of Pterodactyls in the oolite 
of Stonesfield and the Wealden of Sussex. 
For ourselves we shall suspend any reasoning 
on such alleged facts, until an indubitable por- 
tion of the skeleton of a bird shall have been 
recognized, by its obvious and unmistakeable 
characters, in one or other of those secondary 
strata. Had birds at that period actually co- 
existed with Pterodactyles, as at the present 
day they do with bats, and in the same pro- 
portions, there is no good reason why their 
remains should not be found in the fresh-water 
deposits of the eocene period. In these de- 
posits they are far from being rare, and their 
characters are unmistakeable. In proof of 
this we may refer to the beautiful Ornitholites 
from the Sheppey clay figured in Owen's Fossil 
Mammals and Birds of Great Britain ; and to 
the catalogue of tertiary fossils from Allier, in 
the south of France, recently submitted to the 
authorities of the British Museum by M. 
Lartet, in which not fewer than 673 specimens 
of the fossil bones of birds are specified from 
that single locality. Nor ought the remains 
of this class to be wanting, or even scanty, in 
the estuary deposits of any formation, if the 
class had actually been represented by as many 
species, and by species so numerous in indivi- 
duals as exist at the present day. Yet, in re- 
ference to the absence of the remains of birds 
in certain strata, Sir Charles observes — 

'They have left no fossil memorials behind 
them, because, if they perished on the land, their 
bodies decomposed or became the prey of carni- 
vorous animals ; if on the water, they were buoy- 
ant and floated till they were devoured by pre- 
daceous fish or birds, and in warmer countries 
by reptiles such as the alligator.' — Address, p. 46. 

With respect to the littoral and estuary for- 
mations of the secondary period, we would 
remark that the carcases of Ichthyosaurs and 
of the marine piscivorous long-snouted croco- 
diles called Teleosaurs, may have often sunk 
in deep sea, as well as have been floated and 
cast on shore ; but the more amphibious Igua- 
nodons, the turtle-like Plesiosaurs, and the soft 
or mud turtles (Triontfcidce), may be presumed 
to have left their carcases usually in the banks 
and shores of the estuaries which they fre- 
quented, and so have been preserved to us, as, 
indeed, we now find them, in the mud that 
has become more or less petrified and con- 
verted by the operation of long ages into the 
Wealden and Oolitic estuary clays. We deny 
that the existence of any bird's bones in these 
formations has been satisfactorily established ; 
and we do not regard the hypotheses that they 
we*e all devoured as explanatory of the fact, 



on the assumption that the vertebrate king* 
dom was represented by the same classes, and 
in the same proportion at the secondary period 
as at the present day. The animals which 
now would oe most likely to become imbedded 
after death in the sands and muds of sear 
shores, are the seals — the mammals of the 
whale-kind, shoals of which are occasionally 
stranded in estuaries — and marine birds. Of 
the abundance in which the seals exist on the 
undisturbed coasts of the islands in the Sou- 
thern Ocean, striking evidence is left on record 
by the navigators who first discovered and 
pointed out these sources of wealth to the 
seal-fisher. And the geologist and naturalist 
must himself visit those localities in order fully 
to realise the myriads of sea-birds, and the ex- 
tent to which the remains of such must accu- 
mulate in the actual muds and sand-banks of 
those coasts, in spite of the addition of a more 
destructive carnivorous animal than any that 
operated in the Secondary or Palaeozoic ages. 
Mr. AT Gillivray, Naturalist to Capt Owen 
Stanley's Australian Survey, found the Sooty 
Tern (Onyckoprion fuliginosus) breeding in 
prodigious numbers on Raine's Islet This 
species deposits a solitary egg^ yet during the 
month of June a party employed in building 
a beacon on the Islet consumed 1500 dozens 
of these eggs. 

c Great numbers of young birds unable to fly 
were killed for the pot : in one mess of twenty- 
two men the average number consumed daily 
was fifty, and supposing the convicts (twenty in 
number) to have consumed as many, 3000 young 
birds must have been killed in one month ; yet 
I could observe no sensible diminution of the 
number of young — a circumstance which will 
give the reader some idea of the vast numbers 
of birds of this species congregated on a mere 
vegetated sand-bank like Raine's Islet 

Most of the Terns that swarm on this islet 
during the breeding season no doubt fly abroad 
and perish elsewhere; but vast numbers, of 
the young especially, may be presumed to 
perish from different causes on the sand-bank 
itself, the superficial soil of which, as it suc- 
cessively accumulates, must thus become charg* 
ed with their skeletons. 

Many of the petrels make burrows in the 
sandy soil of certain coasts wherein to build 
their nests and lay their eggs. Mr. Davies 
describes Green Island in Bass's Straits as 
being frequented by the short-tailed petrel 
(Puffinus brevicaudus) for that purpose : — 

' The whole island is burrowed ; and when I 
state that there are not sufficient burrows for 
one-fourth of the birds to lay in, the scene of 
noise and confusion that ensues may be imagined 
—4 will not attempt to describe it . . . Not- 
withstanding the enormous annual destruction 
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of these birds I did not, during the fire years 
that I was in the habit of visiting the Straits, 
perceive any sensible diminution in their number. 
The young birds leave the rookeries about the 
latter end of April, and form one scattered flock 
in Buss'* S;rtits. I have actually sailed through 
them from Flinder's Island to the head of the 
Tamar, a distance of eighty miles.' — Tasmanian 
Journal, vol. ii. 

These sea-birds, moreover, are subjected to 
casualties which accumulate their carcases on 
the sea-beach. Mr. Gould, who describes the 
small penguin (SpJieniscus minor) as fre- 
quenting also in vast numbers the south coast 
of Australia, writes : — 

' Heavy gales of wind destroy them in great 
numbers, hundreds being occasionally found dead 
on the beach after a storm ; and when the sudden 
transition from the quiet of their breeding-place 
to the turbulence of the ocean, and the great 
activity and muscular exertion then required are 
taken into consideration, an occurrence of this 
kind will not appear at all surprising.' — Birds of 
Australia. 

One testimony more to the profusion in 
which certain sea-birds exist — those most likely 
to have found a similar graveyard to that of 
the secondary reptiles — and we have done 
with them : 

'A large flock of gannets was observed at 
daylight, and they were followed by such a num- 
ber of the sooty petrels as we had never seen 
equalled. There was a stream of from fifty to 
eighty yards in depth, and of three hundred 
yards or more in breadth; the birds were not 
scattered, but were flying as compactly as a free 
movement of their wings seemed to allow ; and 
during a full hour and a half this stream of 
petrels continued to pass without interruption, 
at a rate little inferior to the swiftness of the 
pigeon. On the lowest computation I think the 
number could not have been less than a hundred 
millions. Taking the stream to have been fifty 
yards deep by three hundred in width, and that 
It moved at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and 
allowing nine cubic yards of space to each bird, 
the number would amount to 161,500,000. The 
borrows required to lodge this quantity of birds 
would be 75,750,000; and allowing a square 
yard to each burrow, they would cover some- 
thing more than 18i geographic square miles of 
ground.' — Flinder's Voyage, L, p. 170. 

If a verdict of a jury, dependent on their 
belief that birds co-existed with the extinct 
shore-going saurians and turtles in the same 
numbers as they do with the littoral amphi- 
bious seals of the present day, were to be 
claimed, we can well understand the ingenious 
pleader taking his last stand on the ground 
that the bones of the birds were not found 
with those of the Plesiosaurus, Tguanodon, and 
Trionyx, because they had all been eaten up. 



But when the argument is employed by « 
President of the Geological Society to shake 
the convictions of the Geological world— con- 
victions founded on the large induction which 
seems to have established so plainly the great 
fact of the successive development of animal 
life — we can only express our regret that the 
Philosopher should have been suffered to sub- 
side so far into the Advocate. 

That the forms of animal life now are very 
different from what they were in the secon- 
dary and palaeozoic periods, is shown not 
merely by the non-discovery of existing forms 
and classes in those ancient rocks, but by the 
non-existence now of the creatures that then 
lived in no mean numbers. The ingenious 
reasons assigned by Sir Charles to account for 
the non-discovery of mammals and birds in 
the Silurian and other less ancient marine for- 
mations do not apply to the non-discovery of 
Megalichthyans and Enaliosanrs in the present 
seas. No naturalist dreams that the air- 
breathing ichthyosaurs still * tempest the ocean/ 
and have only escaped notice by the elen* 
derness of their snouts, which they are com- 
pelled to protrude to inhale the atmosphere. 
Their lungs and the decomposing flesh would 
have floated into view their dead bodies, which, 
like those of all existing air-breathing sea- 
monsters, would have been occasionally cast 
on shore. No event in natural history would 
create greater astonishment than the discovery 
of a living Trilobite, Ammonite, Pterichthya, 
or Ichthyosaur ! And why ! Because of the 
fixed, and, we will add, well-grounded con- 
viction in the law of the successive develop- 
ment of animal forms on this planet Did it 
never occur to Sir Charles that the absence of 
a mammal and a bird in palaeozoic periods 
may be a phenomenon of the same order as 
the absence of palaeozoic forms in our present 
world ? — It may be true that the necessarily 
limited researches into the organic contents of 
the bottom of the present ocean have brought 
to light extremely few vertebrate remains ; yet, 
how many beds in the secondary seas might 
have^been dredged without any remains of 
enaliosauria being hauled up ? As many and 
as often doubtless as have been dredged in 
the present day without the discovery of a 
cetacean tooth or vertebra. But the causes of 
the entombment of both kinds of air-breathing 
pelagic vertebrates, operating during a length- 
ened period and over suitable areas, have 
brought under our notice tons of fossil cetacean 
remains in the uplifted marine tertiary beds 
of Suffolk, and as abundant enaliosaurian bones 
in the secondary beds of Somersetshire, now 
equally converted into dry land. If we could 
receive the reports of a dredging party thai 
worked the lowest silurian strata at the time 
they were being deposited, we might 
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•eoably and logically account for their ill- 
soeeese in the discovery of cetacea by the like 
ill-luck that might have attended the dredgers 
daring a modern voyage. But we must con- 
trast the conditions of the discovery of fossils 
in the sihirian strata, in regard to the scarcity 
of its fishes and the nullity of higher marine 
vertebrate remains, with the like conditions in 
the secondary strata, where fishes and marine 
reptiles abound, and with those of the tertiary 
strata, in which, as in the red era?, cetacean 
remains are very numerous. And so we leave 
to the Geological Society to assign its value to 
their eminent President's decision that the 
scarcity of fossil fishes and the absence of 
ostacea in the lowest silurian strata is 'not 
inexplicable, in the present imperfect state of 
our investigations, when we consider the cor- 
responding rarity, and sometimes the absence, 
of the like remains, observed in dredging the 
* beds of existing seas.' — Address, p. 3. 

4 Ninthly, the land quadrupeds of the secondary 
period are limited to two genera, occurring in 
the inferior oolite of Stonesheld ; the cetacea by 
one specimen from the Kirameridge clay, the true 
position of which requires further inquiry — 
while an indication of another is afforded by a 
cetacean parasite in the chalk. But we have yet 
to learn whether in the secondary periods there 
was really a scarcity of mammalia — (such as 
may have arisen from an extraordinary predomi- 
nance of reptiles, aquatic and terrestrial, dis- 
charging the same functions) — or whether it be 
simply apparent — and referable to the small pro- 
gress made as yet in collecting the remains of the 
inhabitants of the land and rivers, since we have 
hitherto discovered but few freshwater and no 
land molluscs in rocks of the same age/ — lb. 

p. as. 

There is no good reason to suppose that 
warm-blooded mammalia existed in extremely 
limited numbers when the seas of this planet 
were suited to their reception, and when they 
appear, from our evidences, to have been actu- 
ally therein introduced. With regard to the 
cold-blooded reptiles, tbe enaliosauria evidently 
existed in tolerable number and variety at the 
period of the deposition of the secondary 
strata which first manifest their remains. So, 
likewise, in regard to the tertiary deposits in 
which we find the earliest unequivocal evi- 
dence of cetacea : that evidence occurs abun- 
dantly and in tbe varied form of true whales, 
grampuses, dolphins of a peculiar genus which 
Cuvier called ZtpAitw,and herbivorous cetacea, 
e. g. Metaxitkerium, a form intermediate be- 
tween the manatee and dugong. Contrast 
with this rich abundance the evidence on 
which Sir Charles affirms the existence of 
cetacea in the secondary period ! — 

l 'Assorting to the Index Palwontologieua of 



Bronn, Morren has described a tubicinella from 
the chalk of Belgium ; and Mr. Darwin, on call- 
ing my attention to this fact, observes, that if 
this cirripede has been correctly named, it im- 
plies, with a high degree of probability, the pre- 
sence of cetacea in the cretaceous sea.' — lb. 
p. 50. 

The object of the laborious Bronn, we may 
remark, in compiling his Index of Fossils, has 
been to point , out easily to geologists every 
fossil that had been named up to the date of 
the publication of that Index. He does not 
criticise the titles of the fossils to be entered 
in his lists, and every practised palaeontologist 
knows how many fictitious species figure 
there. Next, as to Morren. He has given a 
good anatomy of the earthworm, has broached 
an unaccepted hypothesis of the spontaneous 
generation of intestinal worms, and is best 
known, perhaps, as a botanist of moderate 
repute : but as a conchologist he is not known 
at all. We are disposed," therefore, to doubt, 
not merely with Mr. Darwin if this cirripede 
has been correctly named, but whether the 
fragment of chalk-shell noticed by Morren be 
a cirripede at all. 

Never surely was ground assumed for as- 
sailing a great conclusion, based by experi- 
enced geologists and comparative anatomists 
on a wide induction of facts, so slippery as 
that of the existence of warm-blooded mam- 
mals in the seas of the secondary period from 
the indication afforded * by a cetacean parasite 
in the chalk.' The chalk has not been chary 
in evidences of the huge vertebrata that 
swarmed the seas at the period of its deposi- 
tion. Carcases of tbe Mosasaurus, the Poly- 
ptychodon, the Ichthyosaurus, and the Pleaio- 
saurus, were drifted to those chalk-forming 
coral reefs, and their teeth and bones became 
mingled on the surf-beat shore with debris of 
the zoophytes and other microscopic calcare- 
ous organisms.* Why not in like manner the 
bodies of cetacea, if cetacea had then existed t 
No — not one of the numerous vertebrae of a 
Balaena or Delphinus, nor the fragment of a 
rib, nor an ear-bone, nor a tooth, can be ad- 
duced in proof of their existence : it is to be 
assumed, on the evidence of the shell of an 
alleged parasite, and one which must have 
been so deeply imbedded in the skin as only 
to be released by decomposition of the dead 
body of the mighty species to which the ge- 
nus Tubicinella is now peculiar. We again 
beg leave respectfully to decline the cretace- 
ous cetacean until its credentials are of a better 
character ; and as to the * one specimen from 
the Kimmeridge Clay,' Sir Charles admits 
that ' its true position requires further inquiry.' 

• See Parts IV. and V. of Professor Owen's richly- 
illustrated work on British Fossil Reptiles, 
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Seeing the annual increase in the recorded 
number of fossil Reptilia, we do not anticipate 
from further inquiry the subversion of our 
present creed that in the secondary period 
* there was really a scarcity of Mammalia ;' 
and one of the most astounding statements in 
the Anniversary Address is that * we have yet 
to learn whether this be a fact. 1 

The secondary deposits are very rich in fos- 
sils, and extremely so in vertebrate remains ; 
the number and variety of those of the cold- 
blooded amphibious and air-breathiug marine 
animals is such that it has been termed the 
'Age of Reptiles.' For the comparison in ques- 
tion, of the relative abundance or scarcity of 
Reptiles and Mammals, we have but to ascer- 
tain what orders in those respective classes are 
under the same or similar conditions, at the 
present day, in respect to the chances of the 
entombment of their remains in marine or es- 
tuary formations analogous to those that com- 
rthe greater part of the secondary strata, 
physiologist doubts but that the carnivo- 
rous air-breathing grampus and dolphin play a 
like part in the present seas to that assigned 
to the Cetiosaur and Ichthyosaur in the seas 
pf the secondary epoch. It is, also, highly pro- 
bable that the littoral locality assigned to the 
seal tribe at the present day is very similar to 
that occupied by the Plesiosauri of old. The 
importance of the comparison, in reference to 
the great question of the succession and pro- 
gression of organic life, has been fully appre- 
ciated by Owen. In the Introduction to his 
History of British Fossil Mammals, he re- 
marks : — 

' The non-discovery of the remains of marine 
Mammalia is more conclusive as to their non-ex- 
istence. Had whales, grampuses, porpoises, or 
manatees existed in the oolitic ocean, it is highly 
improbable that every trace of their bones and 
teeth should have escaped notice, especially when 
the remains of the Cetiosauri and other Reptilian 
inhabitants of those ancient seas are so abun- 
dant'— Ed., 1846, p. 14. 

And this observation is deemed by the author 
of the 4 Principles of Geology' so important that 
it forms one of the additional paragraphs in 
the seventh edition (1847) as well as in that 
of 1850 (p. 135). But if the negative testi- 
mony in regard to the marine Mammalia be 
truly so important, then how can the scarcity 
of Mammalia during the secondary periods be 
•aid to be 'yet to be learnt,' when one entire 
and large order has to be deducted according 
to the admitted value of the negative testimo- 
ny ? Let us add that, whilst abundance of lit- 
toral reptilia have left evidence of their exist- 
ence in the secondary periods, not one speci- 
men of a seal or other shore-dwelling mammal 
has been discovered. 



We are disposed, also, to assign the 
chances to the preservation and discovery of 
remains of flying mammals as to those of flying 
reptiles. The great Pteropi or frngivorous bals 
wing their way on leathern pinions in vast 
floctqp from one coral island to another hi the 
Pacific Ocean, and their remains most occa- 
sionally become imbedded in the sea shores 
and the coral reefs. The littoral oolitic depo- 
sits at Stonesfield, the estuary Weaiden day*, 
and the chalk-pits of Kent, have given abra- 
dant evidence of the volant Reptilia of the se- 
condary period, but not one fragment of the 
skeleton of a flying mammal. 

The sole satisfactory proof of mammalia eta- 
ring the secondary period continues to be re- 
stricted to the fossil lower jaws of the insecti- 
vorous Am phi thorium and marsupial Phaseo- 
lotherium from the Stonesfield slate. Sir 
Charles is disposed to multiply the number of 
oolitic mam mals by conjectural inferences. But 
as to Owen's remark, quoted in the Address 
(p. 49) — * that some carnivorous quadrupeda of 
coeval date could scarcely have been wan tag 
to keep down the numbers of the little phaa- 
colotheres and ampitheres, which were proba- 
bly, like the quadrupeds now most allied to 
them, quick breeders' — we do not attach so 
much weight to it as the President would seem 
to do. The large and formidable pterodao- 
tyles, and the carnivorous land sauriane die- 
covered by Buckland in the same oolitic slate, 
would be enemies sufficiently active and vora- 
cious to check the increase of the diminutive 
insectivora, without calling in the aid of larger 
hypothetical mammals. 

Much stress is laid, in the President's propo- 
sitions against the theory of successive deve- 
lopment, upon the non-discovery of land-shells 
in the older strata as- in validating the like ne- 
gative evidence in regard to mammals : — 

' The absence of terrestrial mammals m the pa- 
laeozoic rocks generally may admit of the same 
explanation, as our ignorance of most of the h> 
sects and all the pulmoniferous mollusca, as well 
as of the Helices, and other land-shells of the 
same era,' (ti. p. 21.) 

But the chief weight of this argument depends 
on the assumption that Helices and other air- 
breathing snails did exist during the periods 
of the deposition of the Silurian and Devonian 
rocks as at the present day. They may have 
done so : it is even possible, though not pro- 
bable, that they then existed under the recog- 
nisable forms of our common garden snails. 
But the only generalisations of any value ia 
science are those that are based upon facta: 
and, above all, in Geology, it is more especially 
desirable that the acknowledged leaders of that 
fascinating science should aet the "*"»p*» of 
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the exact expression of their facte. No pro- 
greet towards truth can be expected to be 
made by an endeavour to explain away one 
fact or series of phenomena, on the assumption 
ot another fact, of which not a particle of evi- 
dence has been obtained. The mammals of 
the entire series of secondary rocks, though 
recruited by the hypothetical cetaceous deser- 
ter whose whereabouts is surmised by an indi- 
cation of one of his problematical parasites, are 
nevertheless so scarce that reference is again 
made, in the ninth proposition, to the non- 
discovery of land mollusca in rocks of the same 
age in order to justify the President's incredu- 
lity at to the fact of that scarcity (to. p. 22.) 

We beg, with much deference, to suggest 
that the value of the negative testimony as re- 

rts (and invertebrata, in its application to 
negative testimony as respects land verte- 
brata, should first have been shown by the 
comparison between the quantity of land in- 
vertebrata co-existing with the vertebrated 
fossils of a secondary period, and the same as- 
sociation at a tertiary period. It is at least 
highly probable, for example, that the circum- 
stances of the formation of the fresh-water 
strata of the Wealden beds of Kent and Sussex, 
and of the fresh-water strata of the Eocene 
beds of Hampshire, were such as to pretty 
equally favour the fossiliiation, imbedding, and 
preserving of the remains of the terrestrial and 
aerial vertebrate and invertebrate animals 
which respectively existed at those different 

gsriods. First, with regard to insects — Mr. 
rodie, in his valuable History of the British 
fossils of that class, informs us that in the 
marlstones and shales of the secondary forma- 
tions in Gloucestershire, and other parts of 
the West of England, 

' there are numerous remains both of insects and 
plants occasionally mingled with marine shells, 
somethnes also with fresh-water mollusca, of the 
genera Cyclos and Unio. One shale containing 
Ctfpris is charged with the wing cases of Coleo- 
ptera, and some nearly entire beetles, of which 
the eyes are preserved. The nervures of the 
wings of the neuropterous insects are also 
fbfend in a very perfect state in the same bed. 
Throughout an extensive district several hands 
of this lias have been termed insect limestone, in 
consequence of the great number of such fossils 
— do less than 300 specimens of hexapods having 
been obtained, comprising both wooa-eating and 
herb-devouring beetles or the Linnsean genera, 
Otrobus, Eloter, and others, besides grasshoppers 
(Gtytfat), and detached wings of Dragon-flies 
-and May-dies, or insects referable to the Lin- 
aaaa genera, LibeUula, Ephemera, Hemervbius, 
and PanorjM — the whole assemblage belonging 
to no less tnan 24 families.' 



We here 
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purposely quote Sir Charles Lyell's 

xix; id 



own summary of these researches; -be adfc 
(M*): 

| These insects had evidently been washed dowm 
into the sea by a river, which alto brought dsjwb 
the leaves of ferns and monocotyledons, together 
with fragments of other plants, possibly dicoty- 
ledons.' 

No mammalian remains, to far as observation 
has extended, have . been washed down into 
the liassic secondary deposits revealing Urn 
abundance of terrestrial and aerial insect We. 
No tertiary formation has yet rewarded to 
richly the explorations of the entomological 
fossil-hunter. We are at a loss, therefore, to 
understand the force, or indeed the truth, of 
the reference to the small progress made at 
yet in collecting the remains of the inhabitants 
of the land and rivers 'in secondary forma- 
tions,' in Sir Charles Lyell's ninth proposition 
against the theory of successive development 
— (to. 22) — where the object is to depre- 
ciate the value of the negative evidence on the 
existence of mammalia as contrasted with the 
abundant positive evidence of such existence 
in the tertiary formations. 

But to return to the special member of the 
secondary formations selected in order to test 
the real value of the alleged characteristic 
paucity of terrestrial and fluviatile invertebrate 
in the formations from which mammalian re- 
mains are absent 

The clays of the Wealden formations 
abound in remains of the Cypri^ a fresh-water 
invertebrate animal belonging to the Ento- 
mostracous or inferior division of the Crusta- 
ceous class. Dr. Dunker and Professor Forbes 
have determined the existence, in the Wealden, 
of species of fluviatile, shells of the genera 
PaludincLy Lymiuxus, Planorbis, Valvata, 
PhytO) Melania, <fec 

In the fresh-water and estuary deposits of - 
the eocene tertiary period at Hordwell Cliff, 
on the Hampshire coast, the present evidence 
of the invertebrate inhabitants of the land and 
fresh waters is not much more abundant than 
that obtained from the Wealden : in regard to 
insects it is much less abundant than the evi- 
dence yielded by older secondary deposits. 
Mr. Wood has succeeded in discovering in the 
Hordwell deposits a species of snail {Helix toby* 
rinthka)) not distinguishable from an existing 
North American species. Upon the whole the 
circumstances under which the vertebrated in- 
habitants of the land might be preserved in a 
fossil state in the secondary and tertiary strata 
above 'died, to far as those circumstances can 
be estimated by the fossil land and fresh-water 
invertebrata, were of the same or nearly equal 
likelihood, to effect such preservation. 

The simple foots as regards the evidence of 
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the air-breathing vertebrate animals of the 
Wealden and Eocene beds, as tested by the 
analogous formations in Hampshire and Sussex, 
are as follows: — In the Wealden there are 
fresh-water and'estuary tortoises, small lizards, 
plesiosauri, crocodiles with biconcave vertebrae, 
and gigantic reptiles of probably terrestrial 
habits, called hylaeosaurs, megalosaure, and 
iguanodons. Not a fragment of a mammalian 
animal — not one satisfactorily determined and 
unequivocal fragment of a bird — but some re- 
mains of the flying reptiles called pterodactyles, 
are associated with those larger reptiles. In the 
Hordwell eocene beds there are fresh-water 
and estuary tortoises, small lizards and ser- 
pents, crocodiles with the same cup-and-ball 
vertebrae as the crocodiles of the present day, 
but not a trace of any of the larger herbivo- 
rous and carnivorous saurians above cited in 
the Wealden. In place thereof, there are re- 
mains of large carnivorous mammals of the 
genus Jffyamodon, and herbivorous mammals 
of the genera Anoplotkerium, Palceotkerium, 
Paloplotkerium, JDichodon x Dichobunes, Xi- 
phodon, MicrochcBrus, Ac, besides small Ro- 
dentia, and Insectivora. Some boues of birds 
have also been found, but not a trace of a 
pterodactyle. 

No evidence of insects or of pulraoniferous 
mollusca has yet been obtained from the Red 
Crag, a member of the older pliocene or mio- 
cene division of the tertiary series ; but remains 
of not fewer than thirteen genera of mamma- 
lia from that formation were exhibited and de- 
termined by Professor Owen, at the last meet- 
ing of the British Association at Ipswich. We 
might cite many other instances equally de- 
monstrating that the chances of the preserva- 
tion of mammalian remains in strata formed 
at periods when that class was abundantly 
represented, are not to be estimated by the 
proportion of the remains of land or fresh- 
water invertebrata in the same strata. As well 
might the absence or paucity of these remains 
in certain tertiary formations be appealed to in 
order to explain the non-discovery therein of 
the great terrestrial dinosaurs, as to account 
for the non-discovery of mammals in the secon- 
dary or palaeozoic formations, in which the 
terrestrial and fluviatile invertebrate fossils are 
equally wanting or scanty. The argument 
from the paucity of insects, and of fluviatile or 
land mollusks, seems to be on a par with the 
argument from the dredge. 

* Tenthly,* continues our President, in opposi- 
tion to the theory of successive development, *in 
regard to the Palaeontology of the tertiary periods, 
there teems to be every reason to believe that the 
orders of the mammalia were as well represented 
as now, and by species as highly organized, whe- 
ther we turn to the lower, or to the middle* or to 
the upper eocene periods, or to the miocene or 



pliocene ; so that during five or more changes, at 
this highest class of vertebrata, not a single step 
was made in advance, tendim? to All op the chasm 
which separates the most highly gifted of the infe- 
rior animals and men.' 

We can well conceive the general idea with 
which 999 readers out of 1000 will rise from 
the perusal of this statement in the Anniver- 
sary Address. It would be the reverse of the 
idea which would be conveyed by the state- 
ment that, during the tertiary periods, the 
species of mammalia successively perished, and 
were replaced by species more and more re- 
sembling those that now co-exist with man. 

Supposing the latter statement to be true, 
whence then, it may be asked, the difference 
between the general idea it is calculated to 
excite and that imparted by the statement of 
the President of the Geological Society ? It 
will be found to reside in the. difference of the 
meanings which may be attached to the wordB 
italicized in the three phrases *as well repre- 
sented,' * as highly organised,' ' the most highly 
gifted. y If an order of mammals be repre- 
sented by any species in the eocene and plio- 
cene strata, it may be loosely said, in respect 
of the organization of such order, to be as well 
represented in the one as the other : for the 
gradation is not very extensive in the range o( 
a natural order of the mammalian class. Still 
it is something ; and a baboon of the genus 
Macactis, in respect to its generic organisation, 
does not so well represent the quadrumana as 
a tail-less ape of the genus Hylobates. If an 
order be considered as well represented ac- 
cording to the number of its representatives, 
then the qnadrumanous one was better repre- 
sented by the species of Hylobates, Semnhpi- 
HuecuSy Macacus, and Callithrix of the later 
tertiary periods, than by the solitary Macactis 
of the earliest tertiary period. More Quadru- 
mana may, of course, be hereafter discovered 
in the eocene formations, but we are concerned 
in testing the accuracy of the generalizations 
from the actually acquired facts. 

The Edentata are a very remarkable and 
peculiar Order of mammalia. The first repre- 
sentative known in a fossil state is the Macro- 
therium Sansaniense, from the miocene of the 
Department du Gers. Remains of the order 
became more abundant id the pliocene and 
poet-pliocene strata; and it is now represented 
by different genera and species in Asia, Africa, 
and America. It was not at all represented 
in any of the eocene periods. An edentate 
fossil may, perhaps, be hereafter discovered in 
one or other of the divisions of the eocene — 
but Sir Charles Lyell's statement in respect to 
the palaeontology of the tertiary periods is ab- 
solute. 

The Ruminantia form one of the most nu- 
merous, as well as the most valuable, of the 
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existing orders of mammalia. Not one frag- 
ment of a ruminant hat hitherto been disco- 
vered in either the lower, or the middle, or the 
upper eocene periods. Ruminants first appear, 
bit are scanty, in the miocene beds; they 
increase in number and in likeness to die ac- 
tual forms, as the superincumbent strata ap- 
proach those containing the remains and 
works of man, with whom the ruminants have 
so intimate a relation of subserviency. Here, 
then, is an order of the mammalia— and, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, the most natural order — 
not merely not so well represented in the earlier 
as in the later tertiary periods, but not repre- 
sented at all in any of the divisions of the eocene 
period. In any of these divisions it is passible 
that the characteristic grinding-tooth or can- 
non-bone of a true ruminant may yet be disco- 
vered ; but we find it difficult to understand 
why remains of that order should not have 
already occurred therein, as well as the bones 
and teeth of the strange non-ruminant herbi- 
vora of the eocene beds, if ruminants had been 
as well represented in the times of the palaeo- 
therium and lophiodon as at the present day. 
And we could have wished that the example 
of statements and arguments, the character of 
which it has been our duty to expose, had 
been offered to the young and ardent mem- 
bers of the Geological Society by any other 
than its President, who, by his position, as 
well as by his merited renown, is likely to 
sway the judgment with so much force. 

With regard to the term highly organized 
— in relation to the theatre of life assigned to 
any mammalian species and the part it had to 
play therein, such species was as perfectly and 
consequently as highly organized as it could 
be created ; it possessed all the gifts requisite 
for its well-being as such. If by high organi- 
zation and gifts we are to understand an ap- 
proximation to those of man, then two impor- 
tant steps have been made in advance, tending 
to fill up the chasm which separates the 
highest organized and most highly gifted of 
known pliocene or post-pliocene mammalia and 
man : those steps are represented by the spe- 
cies of the genera Pithecus and Troglodytes; 
neither of which have as yet been found fossil. 
The facts of the succession and progression 
of the mammalian class in the five or more 
changes which it has undergone during the 
tertiary periods, already point to some gene- 
ralizations of extreme interest ; and it is much 
to be regretted that such indications should 
be hidden or set aside by inaccurate proposi- 
tions, put forth to support a view of the uni- 
formitarian character of the order of the deve- 
lopment of the class on this planet The 
researches of comparative anatomists have led 
, (hem to certain conclusions as to a type or 
general pattern to which the varieties of struc- 



ture to the existing species may be referred, 
and in respect to which type they offer differ- 
ent degrees of departure. Thus the typical 
number of the toes in the mammalia is as- 
sumed to be five. The typical number of 

molar teeth — 28, of which are 

1—1 4—4 

premolars, * dents de replacement' of Cuvier 
3—3 

molars, 'vraies mola^es' of Cuvier. 

3—3 

Canines and incisors are associated with these 
teeth, in both jaws in the typical dentition. Each 
tooth in this dentition and each toe can be traced 
from species to species, and indicated by a spe- 
cial name, or, as Owen has done, by a symbol. 
The development of horns in the herbivo- 
rous quadrupeds is a departure from the gene- 
ral mammalian type for the special ends of 
the species possessing those weapons. So, 
likewise, is the diminution of the number of 
toes, either by non-development of one or 
more of the normal Jive, or by coalescence of 
those that are developed. The suppression or 
the excessive development of any of the teeth 
of the typical series is equally held to be % N a 
departure from the general type, and an as- 
sumption of a special organization. 

In tracing the development of the existing 
mammalia, which all more or less depart from 
the ideal type, the embryos undergo change of 
form : they are not found in the Herbivora, 
for example, to be miniature rhinoceroses or 
bulls. Their acquisition of the characters of 
maturity is not by the evolution of previously 
existing structures, but by epigenetic addition, 
and by metamorphosis or by removal of parts. 
The young rhinoceros is without horns, has a 
smooth skin, and shows rudiments of incisors 
in those species which do not possess them in 
the adult (Owen's Odontography, p. 590). 
The young ruminant is likewise destitute of 
horns, has the two principal metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones distinct, and shows rudi- 
ments of canine and incisive teeth in the up- 
per jaw, which are undeveloped and become 
absorbed as it grows older. The presence of 
such rudimental teeth, buried in the gums of 
the Rhinoceros bicornis, and of the horned ru- 
minant, would be utterly unintelligible with- 
out the recognition of a type — and this recog- 
nition is the dawn of a species of knowledge 
respecting the laws of animal development 
which bids fair to transcend all the aspirations 
of actual physiology. But in what respect! 
it may be asked, does it relate to the question 
at issue touching the evidence to be derived 
from the tertiary fossil mammalia as to the 
truth or fallacy of the theory of successive de- 
velopment? We shall briefly cite the facts 
and leave the reader to judge. 
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Hie earliest Rhinoceros which baa been dis- 
eoveted is from the Miocene strata of Epple- 
theim and of Sansan, department of Gers : it 
was called Rhinoceros incisivus by Guvier, be- 
cause H retained fully developed incisors hi 
both jaws; it was called Acerotherium by 
Kaup, because H never developed its horn; 
and it has since been denominated Rhinoceros 
ietmdaetyhis by Lartet, because it had four 
toes on each foot, instead of three, as in all the 
later species of rhinoceros. It will be seen 
that in all these characters, the Miocene rhi- 
' noceroe adheres closer to the common type, and 
resembles more the embryo than the adult of 
the pliocene and existing species of rhinoceros. 
In the absence of horns, the presence of in- 
ttsors, and in having the fourth toe on the 
lore-foot, the Miocene Rhinoceros also more re- 
sembled the Tapirotherium, its oontemporary, 
than the modern Rhinoceroses do the modern 
Tapirs. 

The Eocene herbivorous animals which most 
resembled the Ruminants are the Dicobune, 
Dichodon, and Anoplotherium. They were 
devoid of horns, had canines and incisors in 
the upper as well as the lower jaws, and had 
the two toes, answering to those that are sol- 
dered together to form common bones in the 
Ruminants, distinct — whence Professor Owen 
has compared them to the embryos of Rumi- 
nants. — Mritish Foss. Mamm^ p. 333. 

The PaUeotherium is an Eocene herbivore, 
•with the typical dentition, and with three toes 
On each foot : it has some affinity with the ex- 
isting tapir ; it has a closer one with the ex- 
isting horse — but there is a wide interval be- 
tween them. Compared with any known 
■pedes of the genus Equus, the Palaeotherium 
adheres much closer to the common Mam- 
malian type, not only by having the toes an- 
swering to the second and fourth of the typi- 
cal Jive functionally developed, but by retain- 
ing the first premolar in both jaws. 

Hie PalsBotherium of the Eocene period is 
succeeded in the Miocene by a species which 
departs so much further from the common 
type by the reduction in size of the outer and 
inner toes, that MM. Lartet and De Blainville 
have called it PcUceotherium Hippoides. In 
the Miocene or Older Pliocene of Vauduse 
there occurs another species of tridaciyle her- 
bivore m which the outSr and inner toes are so 
much more reduced, though still retaining 
their hoofs, and the form and proportions of 
the rest of the skeleton and the teeth are so 
much nearer those of the horse, that it has re- 
ceived the name of Hipparion from one Pa- 
laeontologist, and of ffippotherium from an- 
other discoverer of it. In the strata unques- 
tionably Pliocene are first found tome remains 
of the true Equine genus — in which the second 
and fourth toes- are reduced to rudiments *f 



their metacarpals or metatarsals, called tfas 
4 splint-bones,' and which are concealed beneath 
the akin. 

The huge proboscidian pachyderms are re- 
presented at the present day by the elephants 
of Asia and Africa. They are remarkable for 
the absence of premolars, for the large size and 
complexity of the true molars, for the absence 
of incisors in the lower jaw, and for the acquisi- 
tion by the two incisors retained in the upper 
jaw of those enormous dimensions that obtain 
for them the name of tusks. This is a form of 
mammal that departs extremely in its dentition 
from the normal type. Some naturalists deem 
their peculiarities- of such value as to make them 
a peculiar Order. But the Order or Family of 
Proboscidians had no known representatives in 
the Eocene tertiary strata. They are compara- 
tively rare in the Miocene, and are most abundaat 
in the newer Pliocene or Postpliocene strata, 

In the Miocene age the Proboscidians are 
first represented by a species, which, from the 
comparative simplicity of its grinding teeth, is 
called Mastodon — and this mastodon (M. Si- 
morrensis of Lartet) had two incisors in the 
lower as well as in the upper jaw, and had 
also premolar teeth in both jaws.* 

Professor Owen has called attention to the 
prevalence of the normal or typical dentition 
in not only the herbivorous but the carnivo- 
rous mammals of the eocene and older miooeoe 
strata.f It appears to have been the rale 
then ; it is the exception now. 

The above cited and other analogous facts 
indicate that in the successive development of 
the mammalia, as we trace them from the 
earliest tertiary period to the present time, 
there has been a gradual exchange of a more 
general for a more spedal type. The modifi- 
cations which constitute the departure from 
the general type adapt the creature to spedal 
actions, and usually confer upon it special 
powers. The horse is the swifter by reason of 
the reduction of its toes to the condition of the 
single-hoofed foot ; and the antelope, in like 
manner, gains in speed by the coalescence of 
two of its originally distinct bones into oae 
firm cannon-bone. 

Man, whose organisation is regarded as the 
highest, departs most from the vertebrate 
archetype; and it is because the study of 
anatomy is usually commenced from, and often 
confined to, his structure, that a knowledge of 
the archetype has been so long hidden from 
anatomists. 

In one sense, therefore, and indeed in that in 
which it is most commonly understood, an ad- 
vance of organization is made in ther atio in 

* Notice sur la Collioe de Sansan, par Ed. Lartet. 
8vo. 1851. 
t Art. ' Teeth/ Oyriopetift of Anatomy, vet. **., 
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whieh the archetype is departed from ; and it 
wouM tend altogether to mislead the student of 
palaeontology, and to conceal from him the 
highly interesting and suggestive facte which 
that science has already revealed, were we to 
impress unon him the belief that— so far as 
our knowledge extends in regard to the suc- 
cession of Mammalian forms during the Ter- 
tiary Periods of Geology — * there has been no 
step whatever made in advance, no elevation in 
ike scale of being} (Address, p. 54.) 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the .indication, 
from footprints of a cold-blooded reptile, and 
the evidence of fishes by rare and scanty fos- 
sils, in the earliest Silurian strata, we still 
hold that the generalization of the actual facts, 
as enunciated by Sedgwick, is more true than 
are the counter propositions of Lyell. We 
maintain that there are traces in the old depo- 
sits of the earth of an organic progression 
among the successive forms of life, and (in the 
words of the Cambridge Professor) that ' they 
are seen in the absence of Mammalia in the 
older, and their very rare appearance in the 
newer secondary groups — in the diffusion of 
warm-blooded quadrupeds, frequently of un- 
known genera, in the older tertiary system, 
and in their great abundance, and frequently 
*of known genera, in the upper portions of the 
same seriee-~and lastly, in the recent appear- 
once of Man on the surface of the earth. 1 — 
(Discourse, p. xliv.) 
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Nokx who ever read the history of Pilgrim 
Good-Intent, the ablest and most amusing of, 
the successors of our old friend Christian, can 
have forgotten that at the outset of his journey 
he passed the dwellings of two giants, who ia 
their day had been the terror of all bound to 
the holy city. One had long been dead, but 
the neighbourhood was still bleached with the 
bones of his victims. This was Pagan. The; 
other, now infirm and lethargic, scarcely 
seemed to notice wayfarers, except by an occa- 
sional grin of impotent ill wilL—-Such was or 
seemed giant Pope, at the close of the last 
century ; and, as if old age and decay were 
doing their work too slowly, republics* 
France stormed his den, and threatened to 
extinguish him brevi manu. His subsequent 
revival and rapid restoration to youthful 
vigour, with modernized dress, and reburnish- 
ed armour, alter et idem, is perhaps the most 
wonderful incident of this age of wonders* 
We can conceive that the keen-eyed states-* 
man might have foreseen a resurgence of 
Papal power even at the lowest point of its 
depression ; but never again, he would have 
argued (and this is no hypothesis, for all phi* 
losophers did so argue), could the system of 
Rome endanger the peace of the world* 
Nevertheless, by a combination of events which) 
we were assured could never recur, our atten^ 
tion is forcibly recalled to times with which 
we had ceased to have any sympathy, and 
ecclesiastical history, which had been given up 
to the antiquary, becomes again the province, 
of the practical politician. 

We place at the head of our paper several 
works belonging to the recent controversy, 
because we have been indebted to them for 
information — (to Dr. Twiss'a especially)— or 
shall have occasion to allude to their contents 
— but we have no intention to travel over the 
ground which has been made so familiar and 
so wearisome by the debates and disputes o( 
many months. We propose to give a slight 
sketch of the progress of Papal Supremacy 
from its first equivocal generation to its fuu 
development, when it claimed to be what 
Bellarmine called it, the cardinal point of 
Christianity — with a view to illustrate the 
struggle between the ecclesiastical and civH 
powers, and the strangely complicated relation, 
which since the Reformation has existed 
between Protestant governments and the Head, 
of the Romish Church. In executing this 
task we need not of necessity anticipate much 
difference of opinion with our Roman Catholic* 
countrymen. We shall rarely have occasioa 
to take other ground than that already occu- 
pied by some of the wisest members of their 
church, in 'the bitter but ' decorous schism' 
which has so long divided it on the question, 
of the pretensions of its head. 
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The first pages of the history of ecclesiasti- 
cal Borne present really a mere blank : — even 
the names of the bishops are disputed ; — but, 
as an infallible church must have a list of its 
rulers, a list k forthcoming— and the curious 
in physiognomy may be gratified by seeing 
their busts in the cathedral at Siena and their 
pictures in S. Paolo fuori le Mora near Rome. 
We need not pause to remark how inconsis- 
tent is this obscurity with any theory, how- 
ever modified, of the original primacy of the 
see. It is enough for our purpose that Pope 
Pius II. and Dr. Newman both admit — that 
for the three first centuries the Church of 
Borne was little considered.* The only docu- 
ments which imply the contrary have long 
been abandoned as forgeries. Some centuries 
later, when Rome was maturing her schemes 
of dominion, certain rescripts were produced, 
and were ultimately collected and put forth 
under the name of Isidore, Bishop of Seville, 
professing to be the letters of the early bishops 
(from Anencletus, the third on the list) and 
speaking in the lofty oecumenical style which 
they would doubtless have assumed from the 
first if they had been conscious of inheriting 
the primacy of the world. The forgery, 
though perfectly successful in a dark age, was 
but clumsily executed, and when afterwards 
exposed by the Centuriators of Magdeburgh, 
its defence was judged inexpedient by Baronius 
and Bellarmine. £ut, by admitting the spu- 
riousness of these documents, Rome cannot 
cancel their existence. That she stooped to 
such a forgery, proves that she was animated 
by no swelling consciousness of the right to 
expand old doctrine, or to propound new — 
while it distinctly marks a depressing convic- 
tion that the Christendom of that day recog- 
nised in her no such prerogative, and was not 
disposed to admit her. primacy without proof 
that from the first it had been claimed and 
exercised. 

Mr. Shepherd tells us it was his object to 
write the history of the Papacy on the sim- 
' pie plan of collecting, under each reign, the 
nets established by documents, omitting the 
conjectural essays with which philosophical 
historians bridge chasms hopelessly dark, and 
hurry over wastes irredeemably dull. Such 
was his plan — and if his history has degenerat- 
ed into a critical controversy, he protests it is 
not his faultf 

• JEnmn Sylv. Ep. ad. Mayer. 288, p. 802— 
* Ante Nicaeoum concilium parvus reepeetus habeba- 
tur ad Eecleaiam Romanam.' Prof. Butler on New- 
man'8 Eeeof on Development, pp. 165,319; Words- 
worth, Letters to Goudon, p. 42. 

t Mr. Shepherd's present volume is only the first 
portion of a large work ; though, from whatever 
motive, he gives no intimation of this in hi* title- 



Mr. Shepherd wrote before the PhilotopAom- 
mena, ascribed to Origen, issued from the Cla- 
rendon Press. Accordingly, the first docu- 
ments of any importance that he finds are Use 
Epistles of S. Cyprian, from a.d. 250 to 258 ; 
— but, as he proceeds, he is much less em- 
barrassed by the scantiness than by his ever- 
growing distrust of his materials. Continuing 
his examination through the writings conneetr 
ed with the council of Sardica, the life of 
Athanasius, &o, he detects so many anachro- 
nisms and. so much inconsistency with each 
other, with probability, with the facts and with 
the silence of general history, that he ooroes 
boldly to the conclusion — 

* that what is recorded of the Roman Church is 
almost nothing; and that those acts of interferons 
with other churches which appear in the histories 
and some other writings are forgeries of a much 
later date, manifestly written to create a belief in 
a supremacy which had never existed, but which, 
at the time they were made, the Roman Charon 
was endeavouring to introduce,'— p. 493. 

So much is he irritated at being unable, at 
the distance of sixteen centuries, to disentangle 
the truth and fiction which were artfully in- 
terwoven in order to deceive a nearly contem- 
porary age, that he broadly denounces the 
whole as a forgery, and pushes his incredulity 
so far as to deprive the venerable Cyprian 
both of his mitre and his martyr's crown — in 
fact, to reduce him to a mythical non-entity. 
This exaggerated scepticism not only exposes 
Mr. Shepherd to refutation on many points 
quite unconnected with the real matter in dis- 
pute, but is so little supported by probability 
that it tends to deprive his reasonings gene- 
rally of the attention to which they are justly 
entitled. Granting that the Roman See desired 
to find or to make precedents to support certain 
meditated encroachments, we cannot see the 
nolicy or possibility of this double imposture. 
If we could suppose a modern Lord Chancel- 
lor forging an adjudged case in point, it is 
clear he would produce some unrecorded deci- 
sion of a known predecessor, and not inter- 
calate among the pre-occupants of the MwrbU 
Chair some name never heard of by Camp- 
bell or by Foes.* \ 

The writings which are the objects of Mr. 
Shepherd's attack have always bee» admitted 
by scholars to be largely interpolated, but 

• % The instances of anachronism, if they can really 
stand the test of critical investigation, are unanswer- 
ably strong. What should we say to an alleges 
judgment of Lord Chancellor Eldon, if it included a 
lofty compliment to the Tradename t The book on 
Synods, attributed to Hilary, uses the word ' essentia' 
sixty or seventy times ; yet Augustine, in 391, uses 
the word professedly as a new one— thirty-three years 
after the work on Synods was written. — Shepherd, 
p. 301. 
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they have scarcely yet been subjected to the 
iaveatigatiou they deserve. When dispute and 
criticism awoke, they had lost much of their 
importance. They are so far from supporting 
the extravagant claims of the See that they 
are quoted by the moderate Roman Catholic 
writers in opposition to its pretensions;* 
and the limited primacy which they tend to 
establish, may be admitted by the Protes- 
tant without injury to his cause. But the 
torn which the controversy with Rome has 
recently taken has greatly added to the con-- 
trorersial interest of early ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Since the l theory of Development,' in- 
compatible as it is with the hypothesis of an 
immutable and infallible Church, has been per- 
mitted by Rome to grow up side by side with 
it, it is important to compel her to make her 
election between the two — nor is it less impor- 
tant to ascertain by historical testimony the 
precise mode and circumstances of each Deve- 
lopment Development is a process which its 
advocates wish to view through the hase of 
distance — we desire to witness its operation as 
near as possible. The word is one of those 
ambiguous expressions of modern invention 
which are meant to insinuate more than men 
dare assert If the Romish Church has in- 
deed received the commission to add new 
truths to revealed doctrine, each such addition 
is a fresh revelation, and not a development : 
but, admitting both the word and the theory 
for the sake of argument, we may be well as- 
sured that these developments would not be 
regulated by the rules of political expediency, 
nor sustained on the faith of forgeries. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the 
advance of the Roman See to power resembled 
that of the other Great Patriarchates. 

As Christianity gradually spread from the 
capitals where the first missionaries had plant- 
ed a church, the affiliated churches naturally 
maintained a dutiful reverence and obedience 
(fact and etymology coinciding) to the metro- 
politan. In a large province where there were 
several such metropolitan churches, that of the 
capital claimed a primacy. The province of 
Rome at first was a small one, comprising 
only the suburbicarian churches ; but, as there 
was no other metropolitan within its limits, 
the Bishop of Rome exercised a far more ener- 
getic control over each of his suffragans than 
fell to the lot of any other patriarch^ The 

* For example, Sarpi grounds his argument against 
the extravagant claims of Paul V. on the writings of 
8. Cyprian. 

t HallanVs Middle Ages, chap. vii. — on the His- 
tory of Ecclesiastical Power — a chapter eminent, 
even among his writings, for ability — as clear as 
comprehensive — and especially worthy of reperuaal, 
because there can be no suspicion that it was written 
with an anti-Catholic bias. 



ambition of all metropofitans was to extend 
their authority; nor do we doubt that the 
Bishop of Rome seized the first opportunities 
of claiming an appellate jurisdiction ; — but it 
does not seem probable that many such op* 
portunities were afforded him till the conver- 
sion of the State to Christianity conferred 
political importance on the See of the Impe- 
rial capital. 

The visit of Constantino after his conversion 
is a triumphant epoch for the Church, and it 
was subsequently adorned by fables becoming 
the dignity of the occasion. To that period is 
referred the donation, first produced long after- 
wards, 

'Che Costantino al buon Silvestro fecef 

and also an edict, creditable alike to the Em- 
peror's orthodoxy and his prescience, by which 
he gives the Church of Rome precedence over 
all other churches, including that of Constanti- 
nople, not yet founded (Shepherd, p. 52). His 
genuine gifts were hardly less important By 
permitting the church to acquire real property, 
be laid the foundations of her temporal great- 
ness. The hierarchy rose rapidly to wealth, 
and ambition was not slow to follow. We 
learn from Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxii. 
3), that in the year 366, the contest between 
the followers of Damasus and Ursinus for the 
Roman chair was so hot — though no doctrine 
was at stake — that one hundred and fifty dead 
bodies were left in one basilica. 'And in- 
deed,' exclaims the historian, ' I cannot blame 
the zeal with which so very good a thing is 
contested: — the successful candidate has at 
his command the luxuries of wealth — equip- 
age and dress, and banquets of royal dainti- 
ness.' 

The Church of the new seat of government, 
Constantinople, started immediately into con- 
sequence, and in the days of Gregory the 
Great seems to have been in a condition to 
claim the primacy over all others. There is 
extant a letter of Gregory in which he entreats 
his Byzantine brother not to violate that equal- 
ity which is the essence of the episcopate, by 
accepting from the Emperor the title ol oecume- 
nical bishop. Gregory was a good man and 
a great, but before all things he was a church- 
man. When the blood-stained monster Pho- 
cas usurped his master's throne, Gregory 
thought it expedient to address the tyrant in 
terms of flattery, which (as Bayle remarks) 
prove that those who had forced him to be 
Pope knew him better than he knew himself, 
Not long after, if Baronius is to be. believed, 
Phocas conferred on Boniface HL this same 
title of (Ecumenical Bishop, which Boniface 
had concurred with Gregory in condemning 
when sought by another. This story has been 
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disputed ; ■ hat that rack is the version which 
Home chooses to give in what may be consi- 
dered her own official statement* is a (hot in 
itself quite at interesting as the real truth 
could be if ascertained. However, we most 
remind the believers in Dr. Fleming's exposi- 
tion of Prophecy, that on the precise accuracy 
of this assumption— insanely, that in the year 
606 this very title was granted, .and that from 
the said grant the papacy takes its date— de- 
pends the whole of the ingenious calculation 
which fixed on the year 1848 as that in which 
the papacy should suffer an incurable, though 
not ngmediatery lethal wound. Our readers 
will not have forgotten the wonderment whieh 
was occasioned by the republication of the old 
Presbyterian's prophecy just at the period of 
its accomplishment. 

Not less important ra the history of the 
papacy was the acquisition of independence by 
the Bishop of Rome on the revolt of Italy from 
Leo the Iconoclast.* The subsequent dona- 
tion of the Exarchate of Ravenna by Pepin 
raised him to the rank of a temporal prince ; 
and though at the time it produced little of 
solid advantage, it conferred a claim whieh at 
a later period the church was able to enforce. 
Perhaps also it suggested the magnificent fbr- 

gry of Constantino's donation of the Western 
npire, before alluded to, which was now first 
solemnly brought forward in a letter of Adrian 
I. to Charlemagne. In the following century 
the final schism between the Greek and the 
Latin Churches relieved the Western Patri- 
areh of a powerful rival, and concentrated his 
exertions within more manageable limits. But 
there was yet a pause before the highest point 
of greatness was achieved. 

For about 150 years the See, paralyzed by 
a series of revolutions and crimes, made little 
progress in extending its influence. But in 
the meantime the national synods of every 
country of Europe were successfully engaged 
in enlarging the ecclesiastical at the expense 
of the civil power. There is nothing more 
dear than the subordination of the Church to 
the State on the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Prom the emperor of the civilised 
world to the chieftain of a barbarous tribe, 
from Constantino to Olovis, the royal convert 
became *r officio the head of his newly ad- 
opted religion, and its chief missionary to his 
unconverted subjects. The Church, dante 
minor, gratefully accepted his favours, and 
with them his supremacy .f But the effects 

• Barrow notes the dexterity with which Barowus 
endeavours to represent the rebellion of Gregory II. 
sajwini Leo as a deposition of the Emperor by the 
Pope. 

t Gibbon, chap. 49. For the first thousand years 
after Christ all general couocils were convoked by 
sovereign ; and in the early national synods, H must 



of time tended everywhere to aket this 
tion. The clergy held the keys of knowiedg* 
and of Scripture. It was their duty to instraosV 
and it became their ambition to direct 
Every year the clergy had been gainings 
ground :— the episcopate concurred in elect- 
ing sovereigns— they claimed the right to 
judge and to depose. At length, about the 
middle of the 1 1th century, the Papacy awoke 
from its slumber pike a giant refreshed, 
and proceeded to wrest" the fruits of victory 
from the national churches, who soon perceived 
that they had toiled for the exaltation of the* 
common tyrant of clergy and laity. 

The magnificent project of Gregory VII. 
proposed nothing less than the subjugation of 
the world as its end and the subserviency of 
the clergy as its means. To fit the Church 
for its high vocation he professed to reform H : 
in this task he chiefly employed the instrafne*- 
tality of the monastic orders, and by exempt- 
ing them from episcopal jurisdiction, he seewred 
to the See the exclusive devotion of a <heerprin- 
ed ecclesiastical militia. To them moreover 
was committed the charge of preaching — a 
most powerful engine in an illiterate age — and 
by their aid he ultimately succeeded in en- 
forcing the celibacy of the clergy — the final 
triumph by which the machinery of ecclesias- 
tical despotism was completed. In the name 
of spiritual supremacy, the Roman See made 
rapid strides towards temporal dominion. 
The ( temporal * and * spiritual ' are easily dis- 
tinguished in definition, but m action it is aa 
difficult to discriminate their limits as te> sepa- 
rate the functions of son) and body. By the 
alternate distinction and confusion of these 
terms the See deveUped she doctrine of spiri- 
tual supremacy till it embraced ev&rj object of 
worldly ambition. But Gregory and his suc- 
cessors were soon enabled to discard the per- 
plexing sophistry with disdain. Boldly and 
without disguise they put forth the dam of 
temporal as weM as spiritual dominion in be* 
half of the ' Vicar of Christ— the ruler of the 
world' 

Cardinal Baronins quotes certain maxim of 
Gregory VII. (Dictatus Pap*), which formed 
the basis of his system. They comprise those ■ 
claims which his predecessors had never pwt 
forth to the same extent, or had failed in en* 
forcing, but which he found essential to bis 
4 ideal ' of a church. They mark the theoreti- 
cal boundaries of a king dom that has never 
yet been fully entered on and possessed} but 
whose pretensions have never since been with- 
drawn. The following is a summary of the 
more important articles. * The Pope is the 

be admitted, ths lay presidents did not show them- 
selves more careful of discriminating between tem- 
poral and spiritnal jurisdiction than aid the clergy la 
after yean. 
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: Universal Bishop—- with att power to de- 
pose, to restore, to translate, Mid to alter ike 
sees of other bishops. No book is canonical 
irithout his sanction. No Council esm be 
catted General without his precept ; his legate 
presides is every Council with supreme power. 
Those who are not in communion with him 
cannot be Catholics; those who are excom- 
municated by him are cut off from the com- 
merce of mankind. He can depose emperors 
-*~Jie can absolve subjects from their allegi- 
ance. He is the judge of all men, and no man 
can judge him. He can reverse all sentences, 
and no one can reverse his. No one can be 
prevented appealing to the Holy Bee, and to 
it all great causes ought to be referred. All 
princes kiss his feet* There is only one name 
m the world — that of the Pope, and by the 
merits of the blessed St Peter he is endowed 
wath personal sanctity.' — That among these 
axioms there should also be one asserting the 
MalKbility of the Church is by no means sur- 
prising, but it is very remarkable that Gregory 
should hesitate dogmatically to attribute this 
imUtibility to the pontiff in his own individual 
person, more especially as he claims for him 
the more startling attribute of personal sancti- 
ty. When Mr. Seymour so puzzled his friends 
the Jesuits by denying that they could pro- 
duce any dogmatic declaration of the Church's 
in&ttibiKty, we presume that he did not con- 
ceive the pith of his objection to lie in any de- 
gree of doubt he had thrown on the fact that 
a church 'extra quasi netnosahrus esse potest' 
deea virtually claim infallibility; but the re- 
mark is valuable as showing — 1. How un- 
willing the Church has been to expose this 
doctrine to the attacks of her adversaries by 
embodying it in a specific degree ; — 2. How 
impotent she shows herself to terminate the 
seham in her own body by dogmatically de- 
ciding where this infallibility resides ;— 3. How 
fearful of defining when and under what cir- 
cumstances she is in&lKble, lest she should 
limit her power of denying at pleasure that she 
has spoken « mtkedrk, and of thus relieving 
herself (when needful) of the grievous burden 
of inaudibility. 

The details of Gregory's ecclesiastical sys- 
tem were such as would naturally be derived 
from these principles. The subserviency of 
rjeetropohtaos was secured by the regulation 
which enjoined every archbishop to receive the 
pallium at the hands of the Pope. This law 
originated in an occasional compliment, which 
grew into a custom. The custom was made a 



* Notwithstanding these grandiose pretensions, 
Gregory had allowed his election to be confirmed by 
the Emperor. A great advance was made when, 
not long after, the Papal electtoas were confined to 
the College of Cardinals, to the exclusion of Clergy 
and Emperor. 



necessity by our English St. Boniface (the great 
apostle of Papal supremacy) and a synod of 
bishops at Frankfort in 742 ; and Gregory, or f 
perhaps, some of his predecessors, construed 
this into a promise of obedience, and added an 
oath of fealty (Hallam, cap. vii.). The contest 
for the investitures of bishoprics which convuls- 
ed Europe for so many years, was begun by 
Gregory, and ended in a compromise by which, 
as usual, all that was obtained by Borne was 
clear gain for her. Moreover, m all countries 
the See made a systematic effort, attended with 
various success, to draw all causes to the eccle- 
siastical tribunals ; to exempt ecclesiastics from 
lay jurisdiction, and church property from or- 
dinary taxation — an immunity by which, when 
we see the use the Pope made of his power, 
the Church was hardly a gainer. It was no 
war for barren power that was waged: — all 
the good things of this world were at stake. 
The reader is familiar with the various devices 
of annates, first fruits, <fcc, by which a large 
portion of all Church revenues was brought to 
the Papal treasury. By a series of gradual 
encroachments, Rome had at one time suc- 
ceeded in engrossing the greater part of the 
public and private patronage of Europe. On 
one occasion Adrian IV. had begged of some 
bishops a nomination as a favour. From this 
slender beginning, judiciously developed, arose 
the Pope's claim to nominate by a ' mandat,* 
to any piece of preferment, at pleasure. By 
4 provisions,' 'reserves,' 4 expectatives,' he be- 
stowed reversions, in defiance of the rights of 
the legitimate patrons : and so freely was this 
claim exercised, that the volumes in the Papal 
archives relating to expectatives, when they 
were classified and arranged in the year 1885, 
amounted, from the days of Martin V. to those 
of Fine VII. inclusive (about 400 years), to no 
less than 6690. A bull of Clement IV., pub- 
lished in 1260, is curiously illustrative of the 
tactics of the Vatican. The immediate object 
is to secure the presentation to the benefices of 
all who die in Rome — Vacantes in Curi6. 
The exordium claims the right to dispose of 
the preferment of the world, whether vacant or 
in reversion. The policy of these pompous ex- 
ordium* is obvious. In those days no Mr. 
Bowyer was needed to assure the public that 
this gorgeous language meant nothing; that 
it was only the Holy Father's usual style. Few 
thought of disputing about general principles* 
least of all with a Pope. The mountain is em- 
ployed to produce a mouse ; the mouse creates 
no alarm and causes no opposition, but there 
it remains to attest the vitality of its monstrous 
parent, and the legitimacy of all future off- 
spring. By the subsequent invention of dis- 
pensations for non^residenee, this universal pa- 
tronage became a most efficient engine of 
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power.* Two centuries later, at the Council 
of Trent, the question of non-residence was 
agitated with the utmost vehemence by both 
parties, as being in itself decisive of the influ- 
ence of the Roman See. 

But the Pope by no means limited himself to 
the distribution of ecclesiastical patronage. He 
claimed the disposal of the good things of this 
world, and was ready to sanction the violence of 
any usurper who would recognise him as the pa- 
tron. To attain his temporal ends, he was pro- 
digal of spiritual censures— the cheap weapons 
of the Vatican, costly only in the amount of hu- 
man suffering they could cause. But though 
reckless in their employment, nothing could ex- 
ceed the art with which he wielded these wea- 
pons, formidable only by opinion, so as to pre- 
serve the secret of their power. He might 
hurl his whole stock of spiritual thunders at 
once, but he more often * shook, but delayed to 
strike' — that he might give the contumacious 
room for repentance, or secure a retreat for his 
own dignity in case of an obstinate resistance. 
The first step was interdictf If the Prince re- 
mained unmoved at the distress thus occasion- 
ed to his unoffending people — personal excom- 
munication followed — then the absolution of 
his subjects from their allegiance ; — and here 
for the roost part it was wise to stop, leaving 
civil broil and conscientious treasons to do their 
work ; but, if an instrument could be found to 
execute the papal decree, the final sentence of 
deposition was formally pronounced. By such 
cautious steps did Innocent proceed, till he in- 
duced Philip Augustus to accept the crown of 
England, which John had forfeited. The 
French monarch summoned his lieges, borrow- 
ed a vast sum, and collected what historypom- 
pously calls a fleet of 1700 vessels. These 
preparations were scarcely complete, when the 
rope, wisely considering that it was better to 
recover a weak vassal than to instal a too power- 
ful one, accepted the submission of the craven 
John, and throwing his spiritual aegis over 
him, left the King of France to disband his 
army, and pay his debts as he could. 

If man's mind were so formed that there 
always existed a definite line between belief 



• Dizionario Storico Eeclenastico, vol. xix. p. 
113. This work bean the name of the Abbate 
Gaetaoo Moroni, so well known at Rome as One- 
tanino. It was compiled under the eye of Gregory 
XVI., and edited by his favourite ; bat it must not, we 
presume, be inferred that any share of it is from the 
pen of Moroni himself. According to Signor Farini 
(the historian translated by Mr .Gladstone) all the mu- 
nicipalities and their dependents were made to under- 
stand the necessity of buying the voluminous com- 
pilation of • the astute and fortunate barber.' 

t There are few examples of interdict before 
Gregory VII. In the year 1848 it was the earnest 
demand of the Liberal party in Italy that the Pope 
should excommunicate Austria.— {Farini, i. p. 363)! ! ! 



and unbelief; and human reason, like a pettar 
jury under the strong coercion of the Engnsh 
law, were compelled to give a verdict, and to 
act accordingly, the contest must speedily 
have terminated either in absolute submission 
or steady resistance to the Papal authority. 
But in early times the governments of Europe 
oscillated between outrageous defiance and ab- 
ject submission. Violence was retaliated by 
violence — and wrong was repelled by wrong* 
For the most part the innocent suffered for the 
guilty, but they did not safer alone. Their 
sovereigns were harassed with disputed succes- 
sions, and the See was disgraced by rival 
councils and double elections. Kings were 
deposed, and Popes in their turn were ex- 
pelled from their own States. When the 
Emperor Henry IV. for three wintry days 
shivered barefoot in the courtyard of Canons, 
waiting for an interview with Gregory VII, 
and when Frederick placed his head under 
the foot of Alexander hi. at Venice, the Pon- 
tiffs who so insulted Csesars were at that very 
time fugitives and exiles. The same Pope 
(Boniface VIII.) whose haughty claim of tem- 
poral superiority over Philip the Fair is quoted 
by Lord John Russell, was seized in his castle 
of Anagni by the Colonna faction at the insti- 
gation of the insulted monarch, and not many 
days afterwards the Vicar of Christ, who had 
scarcely tasted food or uttered a word since 
the violation of his sacred person, was found 
dead in his bed, his staff indented with the 
marks of his teeth, and his countenance im- 
pressed with all the marks of nngoverned pas- 
sion. 

The same Philip the Fair, if he is not 
belied by history, poisoned the successor of 
Boniface'; after depriving Christendom of its 
head for two years by bis intrigues in the 
conclave, outwitted the Italian party; and 
made terms with Clement V., in virtue of 
which the see was transferred to Avignon — a 
step beyond all others ratal to the tiara and 
scandalous to Christendom. The land was 
611ed with violence — but it would be un- 
just to attribute all the blame to the personal 
character of the pontifls. The chief cause of 
all this misery was that the relation in which 
the Roman Catholic Church stands to its head 
has never been distinctly defined — and that 
the head systematically put forth claims which 
his successors have never modified — but which 
were not acknowledged then by the Church in 
general, and have down to our own day been 
warmly controverted by the profoundest theo- 
logians and the most virtuous men within the 
Roman Catholic pale itself. 

In the midst of this reciprocal violence 
the ecclesiastical law of the land throughout 
the kingdoms of Europe, and the Roman 
canon law, grew up in mutual opposition to 
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each other, like the breastworks of two hostile 
fortifications. Neither could be always and 
consistently enforced ; but one was the record 
of what the State found it necessary to resist, 
the other of what the Pope thought fit to 
claim ; and though the general course of 
events tended towards the actual circumscrip- 
tion of the Papal power within endurable 
limits, the canon law steadily advanced in 
the arrogance of its pretensions. The inciden- 
tal phrase of one rescript forms the pompous 
preamble of the next, and by a third is quoted 
as acknowledged law. The pontiff always 
lays down broad principles of usurpation — he 
was resisted only as to the particular point in 
dispute. If beaten de facta, he triumphs de 
jure : — the retreating wave leaves the high- 
water mark distinctly visible — to be reached, 
if possible, at the next flood. 

These apostolical constitutions or canons en- 
force in the openest manner the duty of per- 
secution, the non-observance of faith to he- 
retics, and all those other doctrines which the 
Soman Catholic laity of England profess to 
repudiate — and which they complain are 
brought forward only to make them odious to 
their countrymen (Greenwood, p. 112.) The 
first compilation, after two or three of minor 
importance, was that of Gratian, a monk of 
Bologna, in 1140. It is founded on those 
forged decretals of Isidore, which, although 
soon surpassed in extravagance by the genuine 
productions of the Vatican, still retain their 
place in the digest (Hallam, chap. vii). In 
1234 a new collection was formed by the 
direction of Gregory IX., including, with his 
own rescripts, those of Alexander UL, Hono- 
rius IIL, Innocent ILL ; subsequently Boniface 
VIII. added another book. From these names 
the character and spirit of the additions will 
readily be inferred. Clement V. and John 
XXIL made fresh supplements, and the code 
was at last completed by a book containing 
the decrees of the Council of Trent and other 
more recent matter. In such a confused heap 
of materials uniformity and consistency cannot 
be expected, and for every pretension that the 
See could raise, and for every course it could 
pursue, it is probable that a precedent and 
ratification might be found ; but lest infallibi- 
lity should be confined within indecorously 
narrow limits, the Great Dmonario Storico- 
JScclesiastico, edited by the * astute' favourite of 
Gregory XVL adds (vol. xix. p. 188) that, 
'inasmuch as the jurisdiction of all Popes is 

aual, and the divine primacy is alike in all, 
future rescripts will have an equal claim to 
the authority of law.' Such is the canon 
law which in the late debates honourable 
members have repeatedly risen to eulogize, and 
which other honourable members professed to 
think perfectly innocent because " binding only 



on the conscience." We have often heard 
from liberal legislators of how little avail are 
laws, no matter how enforced, which are not 
binding on the conscience. But will these 
enlightened persons be pleased to tell us in 
what age or country had the obnoxious por- 
tions of the canon law any other sanction than 
that of conscience ? Can they point out any 
kingdom in which the municipal law annulled 
contracts detrimental to the Church, or en- 
forced the duty of deposing and murdering an 
excommunicated king ? 

In steady antagonism to the canon law of 
Rome grew up the law of the land, backed by 
the prerogatives of the crown and by the 
ancient canon law of the national synods. Here, 
William the Conqueror made stringent regu- 
lations to prevent the introduction of bulls, and 
the departure from the kingdom of the clergy 
without his license. Even in the disastrous 
days of our Henry U. — 

1 the general discontent found its proper issue in 
a solemn act of legislature, declaratory of the 
ancient law and custom of the realm, and utterly 
subversive of all the later encroachments of 
Rome.' — Greenwood, p. 43. 

This statute is known as the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, and was signed by the reluctant 
hand of Becket himself. 

As civilization advanced, in every country 
of Europe, the struggle subsided into a state 
which, though it may not be called peace, was 
remitting and mitigated warfare. The Pope, 
as he became more secure in his temporal 
possessions, was involved in the difficulties and 
obliged to adopt the policy of a temporal 
prince. It has been assumed by not a few 
recent writers, both Popish and Puseyite, that 
the perfection of the Romish religion would be 
attained if the Pope could cease to be a tem- 
poral sovereigu without losing his indepen- 
dence, and thus be enabled to give his un- 
divided and unbiassed attention to spiritual 
matters. We believe that the practical result 
of this arrangement would be to make him 
governor or agitator of every realm in Europe, 
and to establish a tyranny which would have 
no bounds but those of human credulity and 
endurance. Providentially, the territorial ra- 
pacity of the Popes was not less than their 
ecclesiastical ambition, and has in no small 
degree neutralized its effects. In practice, 
usually, the Pontiffs were obliged to submit 
to such modifications of their claims as the 
civil government elsewhere found indispen- 
sable to its own free action. But it is a mis* 
take to suppose, that at any period antecedent 
to the Reformation, there was a state of re- 
pose. Subjects of dispute were never want- 
ing—doubt and discontent weie abroad — and 
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a spirit of enquiry was awakened to which the 
uncertain limits of the Papal authority were 
perpetually affording fresh aliment. Long be- 
fore the first great English reformer overpassed 
the limits of orthodox opposition, he was 
employed by Edward III. to vindicate the 
independence of his Crown against the Pope's 
claim of fealty, and to resist his usurpation of 
ecclesiastical patronage within the realm. It 
was not till much later that John Wycliflfe 
extended his inquiries from the authority of 
Rome to the purity of her doctrines — but it 
seems easy to predict where his speculations 
must end, when we hear that from his pro- 
found knowledge of Scripture, and constant 
reference to its text, he had acquired at Ox- 
ford the distinctive nickname of the 4 Gospel 
doctor/ WyclhTe had a vast following among 
the Academics, and by his services to the 
State he had made many and powerful friends 
elsewhere. He was cited by the ecclesiastical 
authorities — and condemned — yet, though 
compelled to withdraw from the University, 
he ended his days in peace at his own living 
of Lutterworth. It was not till some quarter 
of a jcentury later that his bones were dug 
from their resting-place in the chancel, by 
Archbishop Chicheley, and were burnt as the 
remains of a heretic 

His disciples were numerous, and his works 
spread far and wide, especially on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Everywhere the leaven of the 
reformation was fermenting — yet never was 
Rome more reckless of the scandals her con- 
duct excited. The fourteenth century dosed 
with the great schism of the West, and in 1414 
the Council of Constance assembled to decide 
the claims of three pretenders to the tiara. 
When at length the supporters of each of the 
rivals had given in their adhesion, and depos- 
ed the object of their choice, the united coun- 
cil decreed, what under the circumstances could 
hardly be denied, the supremacy of the Coun- 
cil over Popes — and then elected Martin V. 
The Council of Basle, which followed after an 
interval of a few years, forms the most critical 
period in the history of the See of Rome — and 
of the Romish Church. It was the last free 
Council. It was summoned by Eugenius IV., 
but it met in a spirit strongly opposed to Papal 
abuses. The moment it touched on first fruits 
and annates, writes our 'astute' lexicographer, 
whether with plain seriousness, or a sly touch of 
humour, we will not venture to say, * it became 
clear that the council degenerated into a eon- 
cUiabulum* (Moroni, xix. 114). — Eugenius 
quarrelled with the council — and then submit- 
ted to it— quarrelled again — published bulk 
asserting his own superiority to Councils — and 
transferred the Council to Florence. The 
Council retorted with a declaration of their own 
supremacy — and elected as sntipope, the ab- 



dicated Duke of Savoy, who took the style of 
Felix V. 'HeiwefbrwardV says Sarpi, 'Italy 
has sided with Eugenius in his view of Papal 
authority — and countries beyond the Alps 
with the Councils of Constance and Basle, 9 Tne 
Council of Constance is unavoidably recognised 
as a general council by the see of Rome, mn& 
undoubtedly its emphatic declaration against 
keeping faith with heretics and its barbarous 
persecution of John Huss are titles in its favour. 
But that of Basle has been degraded from its 
list of acknowledged councils.* 

Not long afterwards the GaHlean Church — 
which during the great schism had made an 
important step towards freedom by withdraw- 
ing its allegiance from the See, till the claim 
of the rival Pontiffs should have been adjusted 
—set an example which was of most danger- 
ous precedent to Papal pretensions. In France 
the resistance to ultramontane doctrines, not 
merely in their practical application, but in 
their theory and fundamental maxims, was 
conducted with singular firmness and unifor- 
mity of purpose. It is in the IAbertic* of **# 
Gailican Church that we must look for the 
most perfect exemplification of the relation in 
which the Roman Catholic Church stands to 
its head. These liberties were early vindicated 
by Louis IX, who, saint as he was, desired to 
restrain the encroachments of Rome ; and were 
more fully embodied in the pragmatic sanction 
of Charles VII. The twenty-three Articles of 
this celebrated declaration of Bourges (a.*. 
1438) comprise all the consequences which 
flow from the leading maxim of the complete 
independence of the temporal power. It ex* 
cited the most violent reprobation a,t Rome, 
and was afterwards given up by Francis L, in 
exchange for a concordat, to Leo X., who was 
glad to save the honour of the See by grant- 
ing a concession instead of admitting a right 
The Clergy and the Parliament struggled bng- 
against this concordat. The GaWican Church 
did not admit that it derived its liberties from 
the sovereign, or that they couM be surrender* 
ed by him. They refused to owe to a Papal 
charter those rights which they deduced from 
the doctrines of the Gospel, from the decrees 
of General Councils, and the traditions of the 
universal Church, and which, hi short, says M, 
Dupin, were only ' un vestige de ce qui dam 
l'origine formait le droit commun de la Chre- 
tiente.'f 

By thus admitting the liberties of the GalH- 
can Church as a fact, and denying them as a 
principle, the Pope bad dexterously obtained 
a signal triumph ; and under the guidance of 

• Dens' Theology, vol. ii. p. 180. 

t Manuel du Droit Public EccUsuutiqiu JFVan- 
f aU. This work (a favourite, as we are glad to find, 
with Lord John Russell) has lately been condemn*! 
bjt not a few of the French prates* ! . 
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its worldly-wise plot the Church seemed des- 
tined to ride securely bver the waves of con- 
tention — when the storm of the reformation, 
long louring on the horizon, yet, perhaps, little 
foreseen, burst overhead. So many similar 
dangers had blown past, that at first it created 
little alarm — but the preaching of Luther, more 
ominously powerful than any testimony that 
bad yet been raised against Rome, roused at 
last the classic tenant of the Vatican. To at- 
tribute the Reformation to the commission 
granted to the Dominicans to preach indul- 
gences, or (as Roman Catholics love to assert) 
to Henry VlIL's passion for Anne Boleyne, is 
to substitute modes and accidents for causes. 
The reformation was inevitable, and its pro- 
gress irresistible. The only system of defence 
adopted by the Popes, and to which for twen- 
ty-five years they clung with desperate tenaci- 
ty, was to persecute to the death the ' new 
-way,' to avoid the slightest concession, and 
to evade every demand For change. The sove- 
reigns of Europe were generally hostile to Lu- 
ther — but they desired to pro6t by the crisis to 
extort from the necessities of the Vatican that 
reform of the church in its Head and in its 
members which for years past had been the 
watchword of discontent For this end, a Ge- 
neral Council was loudly called for. Every 
Evasion, every artifice which the disturbed state 
of Europe and its complicated political relations 
could suggest, was employed by Leo and three 
successive Pontiffs, to elude this demand. Every 
day the schism was becoming wider, and the 
Reformation was malting fresh converts. The 
Emperor threatened to * tolerate 9 till the doc- 
trines of the Church were settled by a council. 
In Germany the cry was loud for a national 
synod — the result of which must have been a 
schism more fatal to Papal authority than the 
Reformation itself. At length further subter- 
fuge there was none — and in December, 1545, 
m the Cathedral of Trent, by the legates of 
Paul III. was onened that famous Council 
which (says Sarpi) was destined to deceive the 
expectations of all who had desired or dreaded 
it. It widened the schism it was called to close 
—it methodized the abuses it was expected to 
reform. It confirmed the servitude of the Epis- 
copate, which had looked to it for liberation — 
H consolidated the power of the Pope, which 
it was designed to limit This result was main- 
ly due to the consummate skill with which the 
Council was managed by the Papal Court As 
theological discussions, Father Paul, who is on 
such points a profound judge, tells us its de- 
bates were not remarkable — but as a specimen 
of state-craft and diplomacy, the guidance of its 
proceedings was a masterpiece.* The Protes- 

* In days anterior to the invention of posts some 
credit is doe for the ingenious thought of supplying 



tants sent no representatives — the fete of Hubs 
was too recent to be forgotten, and the quar- 
rel was too deep to leave any hopes of recon- 
ciliation. The number of prelates, of whom 
consisted the Sacrosancta Sy nodus Tridentina 
legitime in Spiritu Sancto convocata, was in- 
credibly small, and of these many were Bishops 
without sees (in partibus infiaelium, of only 
titular rank), and many were pensioners of the 
Pope.* By an ingenious series of preliminary 
regulations, the entire direction as well as the 
Presidency of the Council was vested in the 
Papal legates. The object of the Holy See 
was threefold : — to obtain a dogmatic decision 
against all the heresies of Luther ; — to evade 
or to neutralize all projects of reform ; and, 
above all, to avoid giving a dogmatical decision 
on the many points of difference which* existed 
among those who were yet members of the Ro- 
mish Church.f All these points the Papal See 
carried with a happy mixture of caution and 
daring. No attempt was made to define the 
vagueness of its pretensions or to restrain the 
abuses of its power. The majority of Roman 
Catholics ardently desired reform — but they 
shared the usual fate of a moderate majority 
placed between two extremes, and were left to 
choose between downright Protestantism and 
unreforraed Popery. After a struggle of twen- 
ty-eight years, the Pope remained the sole re- 
presentative of the visible church, and released 
from dread of future Councils, which it seemed 
little likely the circumstances of Europe would 
ever again allow to be convoked. 

Closely connected in our recollection with 
the Council of Trent, and most important as 
an epoch in the history of the Papacy, is the 
resistance opposed to Papal aggression by the 
Republic of Venice, in 1606, in which memo- 
rable struggle Sarpi, the great historian of the 
Council, was the theological adviser of the 
Signory. Paul V. (Borgnese), a Pope whose 
violence, rapacity, and insolence would have 
done credit to an earlier age, took offence at 
the re-enactment by the Venetian senate of 
two laws, by one of which the foundation of 
any religious house, and by the other the 
acquisition of real property by the clergy, were 

relays of horses, so as to secure constant and regular 
communication with the Vatican. 

* Among the most powerful of the Papal auxili- 
aries must not be omitted the new order of Jesuits, 
a body whose influence was not yet fully appreciated 
by the clergy, though it was felt with the keen in- 
stinct of fear. 'Onoe,' exclaimed the Bishop of 
Paris at the Council, ' we were enslaved by the Cis- 
tercians, and then by the Mendicants, and now this 
new order, half regular, half secular, will complete 
our servitude.' — Sarpi. 

t Those which were at issue between the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, Sarpi tells us, were hardly 
lees numerous and important than the differences be- 
tween the Catholics and the Lutherans. 
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in future prohibited, unless having the appro- 
bation of the State. He pretended to object 
to the armst of two priests charged with enor- 
mous crimes, for whom he claimed exemption 
from secular jurisdiction, and, after very few 
of the preliminary monitions, he laid the State 
under an interdict on the 17 th April, 1606. 
The signory employed Sarpi to report on the 
claims of the see and the rights of the repub- 
lic Fra Paolo was one of those men of 
whom the world has seen but few. His pro- 
found learning was less remarkable than his 
genius — that brilliant genius than his clear 
judgment He was passionately devoted to 
the sciences, and in each that he studied his 
powers of inductive reasoning raised him to 
the rapk of a discoverer * It is strongly illus- 
trative of the times, that, before he ventured 
to comply with the request of his own Govern- 
ment, he demanded the most distinct pledges 
that he should in all events be protected by it 
When thus re-assured, he made a powerful 
summary of those arguments which he boasts 
had never before been urged south of the 
Alps. He draws a broad distinction between 
the spiritual and the temporal power of the 
Pope, and urges the undoubted right of the 
Republic, as well as of every other sovereign 
State, to make regulations for her internal 
government, and to deal according to her 
t pleasure with all violators of her laws ; he 
argues * that the interdict is unjust, and there- 
fore invalid ; that the Republic may appeal to 
the future Council ; that, in spite of the pro- 
hibition of Pius II. and the bull in Ccena Do- 
mini, this appeal is lawful — that it is not an 
appeal from the superior tribunal to the in- 
ferior, because, according to the true doctrine 
of the Church, the Council is superior to the 
Pope ; that Bellarmine admits this point to 
be one of doubt, and the Council of Trent has 
pronounced no decision on it ; and, above all, 
that such right of appeal exists of necessity, 
because otherwise there is left no check to the 
absolute despotism of the Pope.' In confor- 
mity with this report was the reply of the 
Republic. The Pope stormed in Consistory ; 
Cardinal Baronius reminded him that the 
command to Peter was two-fold : first, * feed 
my sheep,' and then, 4 arise, slay and eat' — a 
beautiful instance of the mystical interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, which Dr. Newman tells us 
is so essential to orthodoxy that they must 
both stand or fall together. There was no un- 
willingness to slay and eat The Pontiff arm- 
ed ; the Conde de Fuentes, Philip's viceroy at 
Milan, raised levies. But the Republic was 
strong, and there were many whose interest 
made them anxious she should not be eaten 

* He was one of the earliest discoverers in algebra 
and optics, and went Car to anticipate Harvey as to 
the circulation of the blood. 



either by Rome or by Spain. Holland pro- 
raised help ; our pacific King James talked of 
fleets in the Adriatic ; the Grand Turk him- 
self offered his services ; France mediated, the 
Empire mediated, the Duke of Savoy medi- 
ated. Even Spain affected to mediate rather 
than do nothing. The language of the Re- 
public was as bold as it was temperate and 
dignified. She had committed no offence, and 
would make no apology. She acknowledged 
no interdict, and would receive no absolution. 
If her good friend the King of France felt anj- 
interest in the fate of the two ruffians whose 
arrest had occasioned all this commotion, she 
would gladly make a present of them to him, 
provided that no precedent to her disadvan- 
tage should be drawn from her condescension. 
No further concession could be extracted. In 
this peril the secular, and, for the most part> 
the regular, clergy remained true to Venice, 
and in defiance of the interdict continued to 
celebrate the rites of religion. The Theatinea 
and another order left the territory of the 
Republic. The Jesuits, determined to raise a 
tumult among the people if possible, issued 
from their convents in procession, bearing in 
front the crucifix, and chanting, with amusing- 
ly insolent appropriateness, the cxiv. psalm, 

In exitu Israel de JEgypto, domus Jacob de 
populo barbaro. 

The sigBory contented itself with adding a 
memorandum to the proposed terms that in 
no case could the Jesuits be included in the 
pacification. 

It was currently reported at the time, and 
has been asserted frequently since, that the 
Republic and her adviser were at this crisis on 
the point of embracing the reformed doctrines. 
We believe this to be a mistake. The popula- 
tion was by no means ripe for such a change, 
and we cannot believe that the crafty and 
worldly-wise Signory would have been willing 
to expose the complicated machinery of the 
Venetian constitution to the rude shock of a 
religious struggle. The report, greedily be- 
lieved by the Protestants, was circulated by 
the Romanists, who desired to throw obloquy 
on the Signory and their theologian. Pro- 
bably in the end it served the cause of Venice 
by frightening the proudest of Pontiffs into 
moderation. The terms of the Republic were 
perforce accepted.* 

• It is asserted in the life of Bishop Bedell (p. 15) 
that, to save the Pope's credit, the Nuncio came first 
to the hall of audience, and, making the sign of thn 
cross on the cushion of the Doge's throne, pronounced 
a vicarious absolution. We disbelieve the stories 
which Sir H. Wotton tells ua of the intimacy be- 
tween Bedell, then bis chaplain, and Father Paul ; 
they were probably invented to amuse king James, 
and to serve the chaplain, who, being attached tea 
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But, although Sarpi was no Protestant, his 
orthodoxy had been impeached at Rome. 
Being cited to appear before the Holy Office, 
he had, as he previously stipulated, been for- 
bidden by the Council to obey. One evening, 
as he was returning from the Government 
palace to his own convent of the Serviti, he 
in» attacked by five bravoes, stabbed in vari- 
ous places, and left for dead. In his jaw there 
was found a dagger, which, having been bent 
by the violence of the blow, the ruffian in his 
haste had not been able to withdraw. He 
was not alone, and was instantly taken up by 
bis scared companions. The Senate, which 
-was then sitting, broke up, and its members 
repaired in crowds to the convent The Coun- 
cil of Ten assembled, the physicians of the 
State were sent to attend him, and other steps 
were taken to relieve the sufferer and to give 
notoriety to the outrage. 

The wounds were not mortal ; when the 
dagger was extracted the patient exclaimed, 
* 1 recognize the style— (or stiletto — the play 
on words holds in Latin as well as Italian) — 
of the Curia Romana.' The bravoes were all 
known by name ; their chief, one Ridolfo 
Poma, on arriving the night before, had drawn 
on the Ancona Chamber of Commerce for a 
thousand scudi. They fled instantly to the 
Papal frontiers, and, on announcing the crime 
which they believed they had consummated, 
ware hailed as deliverers. Those who hesitate 
to accuse Pope Borghese of having ordered 
aa assassination may lay the blame on the 
Jesuits : their shoulders are broad and their 
name is legion. Thuanus adds to his narra- 
tive * ignaro Pontifice.' Of course the Pontiff 
was ignorant; but we doubt much whether he 
would have thanked any candid advocate for 
proving that the Court of Borne did not direct 
the blow. It was the boast of the age that 
the arm of Borne was long, and all the benefit 
of example would be lost if the priest who had 
presumed to insult her was supposed to fell 
by another hand. If Sarpi could have been 
inveigled to Rome, there were few there who 
would have hesitated to send him to the stake ; 
sod in that age it was by no means peculiar 
to the Papal Court to believe that it was law- 
Ail to pursue by the assassin the criminal who 
could not be entrapped within reach of formal 
justice. Two subsequent attempts were made 
on Sarpi's life, and the powerful Inquisition of 
State could devise no more agreeable method 
of preserving their valued servant than enjoin- 
ing him to lead a life very much resembling 
that of a State-prisoner. 

From this period no very serious differences 
disturbed the relations of the See with those 



foreign mission, could not have been allowed the 
slightest intercourse with a confidential servant of 
the Signory. 



States that adhered to her communion. In 
France* the national synod, which in 1682 
was convened in consequence of the dfeputmi 
between Louis XIV. and Innocent XL, ad- 
opted unanimously the famous declaration 
drawn up by Bossuet The four articles of 
which it consists asserted, in the first place, 
the complete independence of the temporal 
power, and denied the dispensing and depos- 
ing power of the Pope ; the second declared 
the adhesion of the clergy to the doctrines of 
Constance with regard to the supremacy of 
Councils; the third maintained the ancient 
canons and usages of the Oallican Church; 
and the fourth denied the personal infallibility 
of the Pope. This declaration was declared 
law by Louis XIV., and was registered by 
Parliament It was referred to as the law of 
France when the Concordat was negociated in 
the time of Buonaparte ; it was referred to as 
law by the Cour Royale in 1825 ; and, to 
bring its history down to present times, it is 
now attacked by M. de Montalembert and his 
Nto-catholiques, whose very name anticipates 
the conclusion we would come to, for the worst 
age of antiquity furnished no examples of their 
newfangled popery. 

In all countries of Europe the same practi- 
cal results were at last obtained; even at 
Naples (which the reckless cupidity of succes- 
sive usurpers had reduced to the condition of a 
fief of the See) no bull could be published 
without the royal exequatur. And when in 
Parma Clement XIII. (Reazonico) annulled on 
his own authority some trifling regulations of 
the Duke (the infant Don Filippo), the King 
of Spain withdrew his ambassador, the King of 
France seized Avignon, and the King of Naples 
occupied Beneventum and Ponte Corvo. Nor 
was it till ample satisfaction had been made 
by Ganganelli (the succeeding Pope), and on 
the intercession of the Duke himself, that the 
three Kings condescended to be appeased. 
The See never lacked ambition, but, as man- 
ners softened, influence came to be regarded as 
safer than authority ; the Jesuit confessor was 
a more efficient and less obnoxious instrument 
than the turbulent legate or rebellious arch- 
bishop — and, if the See ruled at all, it aspired 
to rule by means of the sovereigns of Europe, 
and not over them. 

In the meantime the Reformation had in- 
troduced a' new social problem— one which at 
this moment seems farther from its solutiou 
than ever : * What, in mixed Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries, are the relations and recipro- 

• la 1594 P. Pithon published a digest of the 
French ecclesiastical law, which he dedicated to 
Henry IV. Its intrinsic merit gave it great authority ; 
bat it is no more trae, as is now sometimes assertedjthat 
Pithon framed the liberties of the Gallican Church, 
than that Blackstone invented the laws of England. 
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cal duties of the State aid its dissenting sub- 
jects V At first, indeed, the question might 
be more broadly and simply stated : ' How 
are Protestants and Catholics to co-exist f 1 — 
and it affected not merely the internal organi- 
sation of each State, but the international rela- 
tions of the various members of the European 
family. The statesmen of the day were ill 
prepared with an answer. But the real ob- 
stacle to all accommodation was the Vatican, 
whose selfish and vindictive policy it was to 
perpetuate between the two parties a war of 
extermination. In the case of a Roman Ca- 
tholic State and a Protestant minority, Rome 
invariably urged the Government to increase 
its severity till it compelled submission or 
drove to civil war. In Spain and Italy, where 
the Reformation had taken deeper root than is 
now generally believed, the exterminating en- 
ergy of persecution imposed silence on all who 
wanted firmness to endure the stake. Ger- 
many had a war of thirty years, which, after 
afflicting her and other nations too with every 
variety of crime* and calamity, was terminated, 
by the sheer lassitude of the combatants, in a 
compromise which the Popes have ever since 
endeavoured to disturb. In France there en- 
sued a long civil war, strangely diversified with 
treachery and violence. Statecraft, indeed, 
must bear its share of the blame with bigotry ; 
but statecraft would soon have suggested the 
compromise of toleration. The Queen Mother, 
Catherine of Medicis, was no bigot ; she ere 
long became an object of suspicion to the 
ultra-papal party, to whom also, we must needs 
say, it were an excess of charity to impute 
bigotry, if by bigotry is implied religious en- 
thusiasm. The useless crime of St Bartholo- 
mew exasperated instead of crushing the quar- 
rel The Queen had planned it as a bold 
stroke of State policy. It was hailed with de- 
light at Rome, chiefly because it committed 
the moderate party beyond recall, and seemed 
to annihilate the spirit of toleration, more 
dreaded at Rome than the Reformation itself.* 
In England the problem took that form in 
which it remains not more than half solved at 
the present hour : * How are the relations of 

• Pins V. wrote perpetually to the Queen, to the 
King, and his brothers, to complain of their luke- 
warmnees, and to condemn the Edict of Toleration. 
The Queen did not undeceive him. In the long 
couree of dissimulation by which she lulled the sus- 
picions of the Protestant party previously to the mas- 
sacre, she relied on the discontent of Rome as her 
best instrument of deception. Pius V. died very 
shortly before the massacre. The rejoicings with 
which the news was received at Rome nave often 
been commented on ; but it is important to remark 
thai Gregory Kill., then on the throne, was a mode- 
rate man, whose personal feelings were not engaged 
m the quarrel, and that in ordering this jubilee he did 
no more than be conceived a strict regard to propriety 
and orthodoxy required. 



a Protestant State aad a Catholic tfcbority to 
be regulated, so as to allow to the one the Ail 
exercise of their religion, and yet secure to tfaa 
other due loyalty and obedience t We an* 
far from saying that the problem would fastis 
been so stated oy any legislator of EHzabetWa 
days. The possible limits of toleration ware 
by no means ascertained; but k was asi 
Elisabeth's interest, and still less her wish, ts> 
persecute. For the first ten years of her reig n 
there was within the realm peace between tn 
State and the Roman Catholics* and as yet 
there was no interference from without Philip, 
afterwards so deadly a foe, compelled the 
Pope to temporise. Bnt this alarming tran- 
quillity, even more than any change in the 
shifting scene of politics, induced the inquisi- 
tor Pope to fulminate his famous bull ef ex- 
communication and deposition. Henceforth 
the elements of confusion and mischief were 
let loose. Elizabeth's subsequent existence 
was one long struggle against open violence 
and secret treachery ; and because we can now 
look back to a glorious and successful reign, 
terminated in peace at a ripe old age, we must 
not do her the injustice to forget that she Bf- 
ed in daily alarm. Pius V. was in personal cor- 
respondence with conspirators in England, aad 
maintained an agent in London to sttpiflr 
them with money as well as with advice. No 
exertion was spared on his part to promote an 
European crusade in support of the plot, of 
which the unhappy Duke of Norfolk was the 
dupe and the victim. The failure of one 
scheme was the signal to plan another. Elisa- 
beth was determined not to be murdered by * 
conscientious traitor or a crackbrained eothusi- 
ast — if Bhe could help it Her maxima ef 
Government were those of her day. But eke 
did not persecute for conscience take. Her 
successor is entitled to the benefit of the same 
defence. Let us forget the squibs and etacken 
and the straw-stuffed figure on the fifth of 
November, which gave a ludicrous and mythi- 
cal effect to the memory of Guy Fawken, and 
honestly try to bring home to our imagina- 
tions the feelings of the most sober-minded 
Protestant on the discovery of such a treason. 
After its narrow failure, could any treason ap- 
pear too wicked to be believed, or too extrava- 
gant? to succeed t 

We do not question that at the time itself 
the great body of Roman Catholics in this 
country viewed this project of wholesale mur- 
der with the abhorrence it would naturally in- 
spire among Christians and Englishmen. 
The Archpriest Blackwell — to wham, on the 
death ot the last Romish bishop, the direction 
of the Church in England had been committed 
— did not hesitate to take the abjuration oath> 
which, after such an attempt, it cannot bo 
questioned James was fully justified in impos- 
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iBgi; and, Id con ec q nence, tbe Arcbprtest was 
sternly rebuked by the Pope for bis treason to 
tbe Holy See.* Tbe English Roman Catho- 
lics had never held tbe extreme ultramontane 
opinions which were now urged upon them by 
Rome, and which they had no longer the sup- 
port- of tbe civil power to enable them to re- 
sist; and it is possible that by a vigorous and 
general protest against those doctrines at this 
time, they might have regained tbe confidence 
of tbe Government and their countrymen. 
But a fresh element of discord was at work, 
and every day made a mutual understanding 
more impossible. The aversion of the Puri- 
tans to Popery was too intense to acknowledge 
any gradations in what they considered idol- 
atry of the blackest dye. With them toleration 
was a neglect of duty — a compromise with 
Satan; and Government, the constant object 
of Papal plots, incurred much unpopularity 
and grave suspicion for the favour shown to 
Papists.f 

After the Restoration the public mind was 
haunted with tbe dread of Popery and harassed 
with suspicions of tbe King. The subsequent 
attempt of James IL, while it justified the ex- 
travagance of their terrors, put a final bar to 
compromise and conciliation. The laws en- 
acted at the Revolution were not so much in- 
tended to defend the Ring against the Pope 
aa to protect the people against any future 
coalition of Pope and Ring. Severe enact- 
ments against the profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith were passed. All intercourse 
with Rome was prohibited under the heaviest 
penalties, and the door of accommodation was 
double-locked. 

At this time, Rome, backed by tbe adhe- 
rents of the exiled family, might seem more 
than ever a legitimate object of alarm ; but, in 
fact, she had no longer the power to influence 
tbe politics of Europe. In 1745, when the 
last attempt to restore the Stuarts was ha- 
zarded, tbe wand of the enchantress had lost 
its charm. The pretensions of the See were 
unabated, its wealth undiminished, its outward 
splendour increased^ The enlightened and 
virtuous Lambertini, and subsequently Ganga- 



* Raptn, book ixvii. 

t This opinion of the idolatrous guilt of Rome is 
not yet worn out, though there «re few who would 
give it audible utterance. Protestants do not deny 
the possibility of salvation within the Romish Church, 
and even if they stigmatize some other practices as 
idolatrous, they do not contend that she is guilty, in 
the sense that the tribes of Canaan were guilty, and 
that to afford her full toleration is a sm. Yet many 
of tbe Protestant opponents of tbe payment of the 
Romish clergy, and other measores that have been 
proposed for the pacification of Ireland, will find that 
tfaeir arguments derive afl their weight from the tacit 
assumption of the doctrine which they do not or 
cannot assert in direct terms. 

VOL. lxxxix. 1? 



neW, by their moderation concealed tbe Ides 
of power, and affected to favour the movement 
they could not oppose. Liberality was the or- 
der of the day ; but something more than the 
spirit of liberality was abroad. The Emperor 
reformed and robbed the Church — the Grarid 
Duke of Tuscany insulted it The most bi- 
goted courts of Europe clamoured for the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits, rendered obnoxious by 
a power 'too great to keep or to resign.' 
Ganganelli struggled to save them, and 
Braschi plotted to restore them — alike in 
vain ; — the Jesuits fell ; and the age, as usual, 
was astonished at its own illumination. 

Every year Rome showed fresh symptoms 
of decline. In England statesmen began to 
look about them with the redundant courage 
of men who discover they have been fright- 
ened at a bugbear. In the session of 1791 all 
the statutes prohibiting the exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion were repealed ; and 
tbe virtual toleration became a legal one. On 
that occasion Mr. Wyndham said in the 
House of Commons — 

* At any rate it is impossible to deem them 
[the Roman Catholics] formidable at the present 
period, when the power of the Pope is considered 
as a mere spectre, capable of frightening only 
in the dark, and vanishing before the light oi 
reason and knowledge.' — Annual Reg., vol* 
xxxiii. p. 96. 

And had the spread of sound religion in 
the world kept pace with the decline of po- 
pery — this language would have been justi- 
fied ; — but it was infidelity that finally tri- 
umphed—and when has itjfdelity afforded a 
safeguard against the return of superstition t 

When Pius VI. died a captive at Vienne 
there was only one spot in Italy where the 
Conclave could assemble in freedom — Venice ; 
and there, in tbe convent of S. Giorgio Mag- 
giore, Pius VII. was elected. From this mo- 
ment Popery rose like a phoenix from its 
ashes. The new Pontiff had soon an oppor- 
tunity — nay, was in some sort compelled — to 
exert an act of authority, which, but for this 
appearance of compulsion, Hildebrand might 
have envied. Immediately on Jiis accession he 
had notified his election to * the Most Chris- 
tian King, Louis XVIIL,' — a then poor and 
all but nopeless exile, — and he had taken 
what steps he could to comfort and strengthen 
the oppressed Church in republican, and as 
yet infidel, France. But the First Consul de- 
sired to reconstruct social order. He saw at 
once the necessity of procuring for the State 
the support of the Church, and of imposing on 
the Church the control of the State — and he 
proposed to the Pope a concordat The diffi- 
culty of his Holiness's situation waa great On 
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the one band he felt the importance of re- 
christianizing France ; on the other, the long- 
oppressed Church and the extruded Bourbons 
were his fellow-sufferers and his clients. What 
may have been his internal struggles we know 
not ; he signed a concordat by which a new 
distribution of sees was carved out, and all 
bishops were displaced — if they did not ac- 
cept the invitation to resign. Moreover their 
legitimate sovereign was virtually deposed, 
and their oath of allegiance dispensed with by 
the injunction to take the oath to the Repub- 
lic and its rulers, whom the Pope, with par- 
donable hypocrisy, affected to believe to be 
Catholics; though little could be known of 
Buonaparte's religion, except that he had re- 
cently declared himself a Turk. 

In thus reviving the despotism of the Pope, 
the First Consul probably did not look beyond 
the purposes of the hour. The union of papal 
bulls and consular bayonets must, he kuew, 
cut off from the disaffected both the means of 
resistance and the hopes of martyrdom — and 
he was satisfied. Yet the statesmen employed 
to construct the concordat and the ' articles 
organiques,' embodied in them those provi- 
sions of the ancient ecclesiastical law of 
France which had been framed to prevent the 
encroachments of papal power — a piece of 
foresight for which they are deservedly eulo- 
gised by M. Dupin, and which may be advan- 
tageously contrasted with the indolence and 
self-deception of English legislators when em- 
ployed on a similar subject Buonaparte's 
acts continued to favour the growth of papal 
influence. In 1804 the Pope was dragged 
across the Alps in winter, from Rome to Paris, 
to crown the usurper. Such at least is the 
version we chose, to give of the n.atter in Eng- 
land. The Pope himself, in an allocution to 
the cardinals, professes to go with joy — and 
assuredly the transaction admits of a construc- 
tion as favourable to papal authority as the 
coronation of Charlemagne by Leo.* In the 
zenith of his triumph, however, the new Em- 
peror was destined to discover that he had 
contributed to restore a power which he could 
not control In 1800 the Pope, a prisoner at 
Fontainebleau and alone, on being urged with 



* Mr. Seymour's critics are angry with him for 
asserting that the Pope crowned the Emperor, * be- 
oause it is notorious the emperor put the crown on 
his own head.' This is a mere quibble. The crafty 
usurper sent for the Pope to give hiB coronation the 
sanction of unction and consecration, in order to 
secure the allegiance of those who would respect 
such sanction ; while to gratify others, whose re- 
ligious and political unbelief would be offended at 
this < retrograde mummery/ he took the crown from 
the Pope's hand and placed it on his own head ; but 
it has never occurred before to Protestant or Catholic 
to doubt that Buonaparte was crowned by Pius VII. 
in Notre Dame. 



menace to renew some co n c e s sio ns he had re- 
voked, excommunicated his gaoler, the con- 
queror of the continent, and the most despotic 
of monarchs. To the arrogance of a Pope be 
added the firmness of a martyr, and, notwith- 
standing the mischief of the precedent* the sym- 
pathies of Europe flowed freely in favour of 
the oppressed Church and its persecuted 
Head. 

Immediately on the downfall of Napoleon, 
the Pope availed himself of these favourable 
dispositions, and of the general confusion, to 
restore the Jesuits and to re-establish the In- 
quisition. Even now we look hack with won- 
der at this proof how far he had aotuaUj 
advanced in reasserting the full-blown pre* 
tensions of Rome amidst the cold and scoffing 
nineteenth century. In the meantime it was 
not clearly perceived that the legalization of 
the Romish worship in this country had given 
importance to a variety of political questions — 
questions, indeed, which we have not vet seen 
fairly stated, much less solved. 'What are 
the necessary limits of toleration to a religion 
which itself enjoins intolerance ? How is the 
just subordination to the State to he enforced 
on a body which in certain matters professes 
obedience to a foreign Head ? What are the doe 
limits of these matters? Can a Protestant 
Government safely neglect those precautions 
and restrictions with which, as long experience 
proves, a Roman Catholic Government cannot 
dispense ? Is the duty of the Protestant Go- 
vernment to its Roman Catholic subjects ful- 
filled by merely enacting laws to punish their 
disobedience ? Can it safely or justly abandon 
the laity of this creed to the encroachments of 
the clergy, aud both to the ultramontane pre- 
tensions of the See of Rome ? ' Unfortunately, 
at the moment when these points might have 
been most safely discussed, the necessity of 
entertaining them was superseded by the 
apathy, or rather debility, which paralyzed 
the church of Rome in its head and its mem- 
bers. Moreover, at first the Roman Catholic 
body seemed aware of the relation which 
ought to subsist between them and the Go- 
vernment In 1793, being anxious to supply 
the want of places of education for their 
clergy — (a want occasioned by the recent de- 
struction of religious houses in France) — the 
Irish Roman Catholic bishops addressed a 
memorial to the Crown, petitioning for leave 
to found a college, and holding out the ad- 
vantage of securing to the government a due 
control over the priesthood, as the sure result 
of compliance.* The prayer was more than 
granted. Maynooth was founded and endowed. 

* This document is particularly well worth the 
reader's attention. It is quoted in a pamphlet en- 
titled ' Case of Maynooth College considered.' Dub- 
lin, 1836. 
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The pro fe MB OBB of gratitude were unbounded 
— a statue was voted — need we add, it was 
never raked f In 1709 the Irish bishops were 
•till influenced by the same sentiments ; they 
met and declared their willingness to allow 
the Government a veto on their appointments 
in return for emancipation. By them, however, 
the advantages of agitation were soon pre- 
ferred — and the concession was revoked. 
The English Catholics in 1810 met and de- 
clared their willingness to give reasonable 
securities, in return for political privileges. A 
reference to Rome being proposed, their agent, 
Dr. Poynter, repaired thither to meet Dr. 
Ifilner, the agent of the Irish party. In the 
absence of the captive Pope, the Propaganda 
decided for the veto, but did not convince the 
Irish, who admire passive obedience only as a 
reason for taking up arms. On the return of 
the Pope the matter was again referred. Pius 
VII. feared to irritate his Irish subjects. It is 
not easy to persuade guerilla troops to submit 
to the routine of regular discipline; but he 
had learnt moderation from adversity, and he 
decided in favour of a qualified veto. During 
the long struggle that intervened between the 
Toleration Act and the Relief Bill, it need not 
have been difficult to repair past errors :— but 
on the one hand, our liberal statesmen assumed 
that the spirit of the Papacy still was and 
ever would remain what they wished it to be, 
or they persisted in believing so on the evi- 
dence of interested parties whom it was the 
height of simplicity to credit or even to examine 
on such a subject ;* on the other hand, the 
aversion entertained by Protestants to all direct 
communication with the Pope, made it dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to propose the only 
method by which any adequate securities for 
the future could be obtained. In the ears of 
good Protestants the word * concordat' sug- 
gested, and it still suggests, the ideas of com- 
promise, surrender, subserviency. We beg 
leave to say, that when in a recent article we 
used the word, we meant none of these. We 
meant restrictions and regulations for the ex- 
ercise of the Romish worship, imposed with 
the consent of the Head of the Romish Church ; 
a consent which, after more or less of struggle, 
he has always given in Catholic as well as in 
Protestant States, and which he must always 
give, except where the folly of Government 
betrays that more is to be gained by with- 
holding it Let it be proved to us that re- 
gulations can be devised by hostile legislation, 
so as to attain the end proposed, and we will 
gladly wait Lord Derby's two years to give 
him time to produce them. But where are 

* We could wish our statesmen would turn to 
some of the pamphlets and speeches then put forth 
on the question. The perusal might inculcate a 
lesson of humility, and so for of wisdom. 



such laws to find their sanction ! Who will 
enforce their penalties, if severe! If light, 
how many will be found to court them ? How 
fine to be persecuted when persecution means 
only notoriety, applause, letters in the Timet, 
and, perhaps, subscriptions and preferment! 
How pleasant to wear the crown of martyrdom 
when it is turned to a chaplet of bays! On 
the other hand, when we are determined to 
discontinue the war, where is the * compromise f 
in making a convention with the only party 
who can ensure us peace! No agreement 
can be binding on the Roman Catholic body, 
unless sanctioned by their Head ; and to insist 
that the terms shall be settled without his 
intervention is more absurd than to propose 
terms to marauding soldiers to the exclusion 
of their general-in -chief. The argument against 
'compromise' has lost all its meaning since 
the days of so-called persecution. To treat 
with the Pope acknowledges no more than 
the fact of his claims — which no one denies— 
and gives no sanction to their validity. All 
toleration is a compromise — but it is one 
which we have deliberately resolved to make, 
and which no one wishes to revoke. As long 
as we attempted to dam up the torrent, prin- 
ciple, at least, was preserved; but having— 
wisely or unwisely — broken down the dam, 
where is the compromise of principle in cut- 
ting a channel for the passage of waters, 
rather than leaving them to flood the country 
in their overflow ! 

If it was a want of foresight to admit Ro- 
manists to toleration, without taking proper 
steps to secure the tranquillity of the State, it 
was madness to admit them to political privi- 
leges. That at the time of the Relief Bill terms 
satisfactory to the reasonable of both parties 
might have been obtained, is undoubted. That 
none can be proposed now in the height of 
the present conflict, and that none probably 
would be accepted, is equally true. But it is 
profitable to dwell on what might and ought 
to have been done then, because it suggests 
the only possible termination more or less re- 
mote, after more or less suffering and blunder- 
ing, which we can anticipate for our difficulties. 
The Relief Act, bad as it was, was not alto- 
gether unaccompanied by restrictive clauses. 
All these have been openly and shamelessly 
set at nought The consent of the country 
was with difficulty extorted to that measure 
by the assurance that the Roman Catholic 
Church could never be more aggressive than it 
then appeared. That assurance was believed 
to have all the force of a compact The Ro- 
manists certainly did all they could by the 
most vociferous expressions, not merely of ac- 
quiescence, but of eternal gratitade, peace, and 
good-will, to persuade us that they considered 
it a compact of most sacred obligation. An- 
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etyer statue was voted — but as before no steps 
were taken to erect it We might forgive 
their versatility, however ungrateful ; but what 
words can express our scorn in hearing the 
resolution -makers of the Rotunda assert that a 
compact made with them at the time of the 
Belief Act has been violated on the side of the 
State by the recent enactment ? 

Since the year 1829, the Pope has steadily 
increased his authority over the Romish clergy 
in these kingdoms ; and they, on their part, 
have obtained fresh power over the laity and 
the legislature. Fashion and taste have com- 
bined to make attractive a subserviency which 
our predecessors would have thought degrad- 
ing and ridiculous ; and the priests, by their 
influence in elections, are enabled to domineer 
over those who, to secure a seat in Parliament, 
are willing to give up the independence which 
alone can make a seat desirable. It is need- 
less again to point out how far the fatal policy 
of our present ministers has contributed to 
papal aggrandizement and encouraged papal 
aggression. But to complete our sketch of 
the resurrection of papal power, we must note 
the impulse that has been given to ultramon- 
tane doctrines of late years, and more espe- 
cially since the convulsions of 1848. The dis- 
cussion is profitable if not agreeable. Let us 
not again be led astray from undervaluing our 
adversary. 

The position of the papacy at the present crisis 
presents some striking contrasts of strength and 
weakness, which call to mind its anomalous 
condition in the middle ages. The temporal 
power of Rome is shaken to its foundation. 
In her own strongholds, it is said, she is under- 
mined by the disciples of the Reformation. 
In Florence, at this moment, a religious fer- 
ment exists, of which it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the extent, or to foresee the effects. On 
the other hand, never were ultramontane prin- 
ciples received with so much favour on this 
aide the Alps. Austria, willing to avail herself 
of every support to prop the falli ng fabric of social 
order, has thrown herself into the arms of the 
repentant Pope, and has deprived herself of 
those safeguards against ecclesiastical encroach- 
ment which long experience had obtained.* 
In France, on the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the Roman Catholic had been declared the 
Religion of the State. In 1830, as a conces- 
sion (perhaps unavoidable) to the republican 
and anti-religious party, it was degraded from 
this position, and, for a short time, were added 
certain regulations affecting costume and cere- 
monies, which were felt by the clergy to be 
insulting. This weakening of the union be- 

* Mr. Bowyer infers that the royal ' exequatur ' 
•a&BQt be Decenary, became Austria has resigned it. 
That it begging the whole qaettioo. Austria has 
but begun her experiment. 



tween the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Government had the worst effects. The Gal- 
lican Church, renouncing its liberties, seems 
disposed to throw itself into the arms of the 
Pope, more especially since the last Revolution, 
and may, perhaps, at no distant time become 
as effectual an organ of anarchy as the Romish 
Church of Ireland itself. It has been remarked 
by ingenious modern writers that there is no 
necessary connexion between popery and mo- 
narchy, and that the Roman Proteus caa 
accommodate himself with equal readiness 
to the caprices of any' sovereign, whether many- 
headed or single. Certain it is that the Jesuits, 
at the close of the sixteenth century, professed 
the lowest democratic doctrines, and appealed 
from the thrones to the people of Europe. 
The thrones of Europe were at that time the 
great barrier to papal progress, and therefore 
their first point of attack ; but we believe that 
the modern opinion is true only under certain 
restrictions. The spirit of democracy can be 
swayed only by apparent subserviency. If by 
power is meant merely the power of inflaming 
men's passions, of shutting out knowledge, and 
of subverting order, the Roman Catholic 
Church may for a time seem to rule despoti- 
cally even in a social republic; but if by power 
are meant the sweets of power, such as rank, 
wealth, ease — these she can find only under 
the conditions of a well-ordered State ; and the 
attempt to maintain the pride and pomp of 
her dominion in an anarchical republio would 
produce only a wilder anarchy — if wilder can 
be — and deeper infidelity \ if a deeper can be 
feared than that inseparable from Rome's worst 
superstitions, received by an ignorant people 
and disseminated by an interested priesthood. 
But, among not a few causes for suspicion 
and alarm, that which most strikes us is the 
sudden giviug way of the barrier which the 
progress of mind seemed to have raised 
against the arrogance of papal pretensions, 
and which our immediate predecessors pro- 
claimed to be insurmountable. They forgot 
that a time of zeal is also a time of extrava- 
gance, and they mistook their own lukewarm- 
ness for the calm of wisdom. With what in- 
credulity would they have heard that the 
countrymen of Voltaire should, within half a 
century, advocate the uncontrolled despotism 
of Rome, and that English converts of educa- 
tion should rush headlong into superstitions 
derided even by Romanists themselves. If 
Dr. Newman's work on Development had 
been shown to one of our old divines, with 
what triumph would he have exclaimed, ' a 
house divided against itself cannot stand' — 
and how impossible would he have deemed it 
that such a work should make proselytes, and 
(though the Vatican has dexterously avoided 
giving a formal decision) be approved by the 
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highest authorities of the Romish Church f 
Tet all this and much more has actually taken 
place — (let the thought bring with it a salu- 
tary mortification)— in an age which boasts of 
its enlightenment In plain truth, these boasts 
are founded on fallacies, and savour of the 
pride that goes before a fall. It is a fallacy to 
assume that individual minds are advanced in 
anything like exact proportion to the aggre- 
gate progress of society, or that moral and in- 
tellectual progress bears any certain ratio to 
the advance of science and material civiliza- 
tion- The advantages of education are in 
some cases equivocal. If a man's imagination 
or his passions determine him to be deceived, 
his education only supplies him with more in- 
genious and surer means of deception. We 
doubt whether any work to be compared, for 
abject ultramontane servility or for dreamy and 
enervating superstition, with the Littlemore 
* Lives of the English Saints,' had been issued 
from any foreign cloister even in the darkest 
period of monkery. 

Moreover, there is a certain degree of actual 
strength which the Papacy derives from its 
past weakness* Men have lost their terrors 
of the idol they are endeavouring to raise — we 
might almost say their sense of its reality — 
and they are ready to bow down before the 
creature of their imagination. We cannot 
otherwise account for the appearance of such 
a theory of ecclesiastical supremacy — and that 
by a layman and a Frenchman — as Count de 
Maistre's volume sets forth. If we attempt to 
expose his sophisms, or protest against the 
perpetual begging the question which runs 
through all his arguments, we shall only incur 
the contempt of his admirers. The best, per- 
haps the only refutation of these theories,' is 
practical. Let the admirers of unlimited 
power feel the weight of the Colossus they 
have restored — let the Pope's infallibility come 
into collision with the infallibity of its advo- 
cates — and then we do not doubt their con- 
version will be effected. But if there is much 
of selfishness and insincerity in the support 
which the See of Rome at present receives, so 
there was also, it must be remembered, in 
more ancient and more zealous days ; nor 
bad Rome ever disdained to profit by any re- 
sources, however tainted, that circumstances 
placed at her disposal. 

We reach the latest chapter of the history 
of Papal supremacy. The re-erection of a 
hierarchy in England had long been desired 
by the ambitious among the Roman Catholic 
clergy here. It had long been agitated at 
Rome also ( Vide Moroni, Art. ' Inghilterra') ; 
but successive Popes, to whom the proposal 
was made, well knew the meaning and the 
nature of such an act Even Gregory XVL, 
who was the author of the encyclical letter 



condemning the absurdity (deUrammtum) 
of Toleration, and who did not scruple to 
shake society to its centre in Germany, by re- 
opening the question of mixed marriages, 
settled since the thirty years 1 war — Gregory 
himself, when urged to make this aggression 
on England, drew back and refused. This 
hesitation alone is a complete answer to the 
frivolous and Jesuitical evasions and excuses 
put forth in Mr. Bowyer's pamphlets. But all 
answer to these is no longer needed. Mr. 
Bowyer and his apologies are disclaimed by 
his clients, and he may stand aside till soft- 
ness and civility are again in request In 
truth, Dr. Wiseman's first policy was morfc 
woVthy of the Vatican than that which has 
been forced upon him by his Irish allies. 
The embarrassment of ministers, who were in 
fact hardly sincere in their hostility, was ex- 
treme. Perplexed by the false position m 
which their own antecedents had placed them, 
they could not act with vigour. By their BiH 
they meant little more than a protest ; and 
though they could not formally exclude Ire- 
land, they purposed practically to exempt it 
from the operation or their law ; — but provi- 
dentially, as we trust it will turn out for this 
country, the selfish violence of Irish agitation 
soon disconcerted the plan of the campaign. 

We have no time to waste in replying to 
Lord Shrewsbury's defence of the manner of 
the aggression. Why the Pope should choose 
to be insolent is a question that we are not 
bound to answer (though we think many mo* 
tives of triumph and resentment might be as- 
signed). The insolence, designed or not, we 
can afford to overlook or forgive, but it is im- 
portant to observe that the insolence of the 
language conveys a real meaning; it could 
not be abated without diminishing the assump- 
tion of authority, and without limiting the 
sweeping effects of the bull. The Pope de- 
clares that — 

« All regulations, constitutions, privileges, or 
customs in the ancient system of the Anglican 
churches* are, by the plenitude of apostolical 
power, repealed and abrogated; and that all 
power whatsoever of imposing obligation or con- 
ferring right in those regulations, privileges, or 
customs, by whomsoever and at whatsoever most 
ancient ana immemorial times brought in, shall be 
altogether void and of none effect for the future.* 
— Greenwood, p. 124. 

The two chief objects of this clause are to 
cut away, as far as a Papal bull can do so, 
the apostolical succession of the English 
Church — a point on which Rome had alwaye 
shown much sensitiveness. The next is to ab- 
rogate the ancient canon law and usages of 
the Roman Catholic Church in this country, 
which must be cleared off before the pure 
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ideal of popery oan be established. In truth, 
however, these words in their vague magnilo- 
quence will reach whatever it may hereafter 
be found convenient to apply them to ; and 
thus, in a vacuum made ' by the plenitude of 
apostolical authority,' England begins her 
* regularly adjusted action round the centre of 
unity.' j3ut that action is adjusted as no re- 
volving action, even in the Papal system, ever 
was adjusted before — the centrifugal force is 
wanting : and if our Roman Catholic country- 
men do not take heed, their luckless planet 
will soon be engulfed in the ' centre of unity.' 
Meantime, among the difficulties of our po- 
sition roust be numbered a certain degree of 
inconsistency and confusion of thought in the 
public mind, as to several subjects connected 
with the new audacity. The real strength of 
Rome consists in our weakness. The public 
temper, though it has shown itself able to 
resent, is utterly unfit to deal with aggression. 
Though the indignation of the country was 
roused to a degree which, in its unanimity, 
strength, and calmness, we have never seen 
equalled, and though its common sense could 
not be baffled by the flimsy sophistry with 
which it was at first thought fit to palliate the 
outrage ; yet, from want of recent experience 
of Rome and her ways, there was much igno- 
rance as to the nature of the weapons by which 
we had been assailed, and still more as to the 
fit mode of opposing them ; a determination 
to repel aggression was combined with a desire 
for unlimited toleration ; — there was a strong 
wish to make laws — the greatest reluctance to 
enforce them. In the midst of this perplexity 
it is not a little surprising that a party, con- 
sisting of some of the ablest men in both 
Houses of Parliament, employed their abilities 
to magnify every obstacle, and to aggravate 
every difficulty ; they took no side — tney de- 
fended no opinion ; or, rather,* they took every 
side and defended every opinion in turn ; and 
as the composition of antagonist forces pro- 
duces rest, so from their conflicting arguments 
they drew the moral of absolute inaction. 
The disappointment of the country, which 
proves how highly its expectations had been 
raised, may be highly complimentary to these 
statesmen, — but it was deeply felt. We own 
we share largely in this feeling. We cannot 
think that it required any great perspicacity to 
perceive that the volcano believed to be ex- 
tinct, on the sides of which men had built and 
planted, is in a state of fearful activity ; nor 
can we reconcile it with the character of a 
statesman to advise that a real peril should be 
met with contempt Philosophy, when it 
insists on believing in spite of experience that 
the masses of mankind are actuated by its 
own motives and intelligence, turns its wis- 
dom into foolishness. The case is far too 



serious to be disposed of by parliamentary 
phrases and rhetorical incredulity. It may 
call forth a cheer when a distinguished Privy- 
Councillor, heretofore member of a Conser- 
vative Government, professes that 

* he would not do the people of England and 
Ireland, in this nineteenth century, the injustice to 
suppose that they believed in the possibility 
of anything so fatal to their liberties as that any 
prelate could bless or curse them on account of 
temporal affairs, whether he bore the title of 
Archbishop of Dublin or of Timbuctoo.' — Speech 
of the Right Hon. 8. Herbert— (Times, Tuesday, 
iSth March.)— 

but is this the way to deal with facts t Is it 
not notorious that in Ireland the parish priest 
is believed to hold the keys of heaven as cer- 
tainly as he carries the key of his own house I 
Is it really an injustice to believe that the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain have not all 
and each of them the knowledge, firmness, and 
sense of Bossuet ? Would it not, a year or two 
ago, have seemed a much greater injustice to 
doubt, that if the high-minded and highly ed- 
ucated Roman Catholic gentry of England 
were to be insulted by the introduction of the 
Roman Canon law, they would rise as a body 
to resist the ultramontane popery thus fraudu- 
lently substituted for their ancient system! 
and yet, with a few noble exceptions, have 
they as yet done so ? — The advocates of inac- 
tion must, however, shut their eyes not merely 
to what is passing before them, but to the 
whole testimony of history — that testimony 
which we have adduced to prove — not that 
the Pope's aggression is unjustifiable because 
in former days it would not have been per- 
mitted, but — that in former times it would not 
have been permitted because at all times it is 
incompatible with the free action of govern- 
ment To discredit this testimony, no doubt, 
is pleaded the difference between the eleventh 
and nineteenth centuries — and resistance to 
the Pope has been called in Parliament a 
4 pure anachronism ' (Debate, Friday, March 
21st). This objection, we beg to say, might 
apply to the aggression, but hardly to the re- 
sistance. If a modern legislator were to ride 
about his estates in a steel jacket, maltreating 
and plundering his tenants, surely the blame 
of ( anachronism ' would apply to him, and 
not to the magistrate who sent him to the 
assizes to improve his chronology. The advo- 
cates for inaction, under whatever pretence, 
have to show that a Protestant government 
can safely permit a dictation and interference 
which to a Roman Catholic government would 
be fatal. If they fail in this, the Protestants 
of the present day have, by the laws of self- 
defence, the same right (without violating the 
principles of toleration) to limit the exercise of 
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papal 'authority, which their Roman Catholic 
ancestors exerted. 

Bat the great stumblingblock to our legis- 
lation, and the chief strength of our Romanist 
opponents, lies in the perplexity and confusion 
of thought which prevails on the subject of 
toleration. We have endeavoured to show 
that there have been from the earliest times 
two distinct modifications of Romanism, one 
as the Pope wished to make it, the other as 
the nations of Europe chose to admit it How 
there can be this diversity in an infallible 
Church it is not our business to explain : hap- 
pily men are not more logical in following out 
error to its legitimate consequences than they 
are in their dealings with truth. Bat such is 
the feet ; there ever has been, and it seems is 
destined ever to be, a struggle between the 
principles in modern times called ultramon- 
tane, and the Roman Catholic faith as vindi- 
cated by the national churches. It is the 
latter to which we had extended privileges — 
it is the former which it is now intended to in- 
troduce. This is a fraud on the ignorance 
and tolerance of the Protestants. Tt is a fraud 
on the blindness of the Roman Catholics, who 
in their hostility to a rival church may be en- 
trapped into a subserviency from which their 
forefathers would have recoiled, and of which 
they themselves will hereafter repent There 
is no question of toleration as between Catholic 
and Protestant; it is simply a question be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical power. If in 
times anterior to the Reformation any analo- 
gous aggression had been attempted, the in- 
dignation of the country would have been not 
less than that which we have recently witnessed ; 
or if to-day the whole nation were to be con- 
verted to Romanism, from the Queen on her 
throne to the beggar at the gate, it would be 
only so much the more necessary, to-morrow, 
for ministers to discover some efficient measures 
of repression. It is not, then, the mere exist- 
ence of an Established Protestant Church 
which makes resistance to Papal encroachment 
a duty. The Church is rather the great bul- 
wark against an attack of which she is the 
first, but by no means the sole or final object, 
and which, if she did not exist at all, would 
be as difficult to endure, and far more difficult 
to resist If America is able to ridicule the 
idea of Papal aggression, the cause must be 
sought in the small proportion of her Roman 
Catholic population, her philosophical indiffe- 
rence to religious disputes, her want of centra- 
lization, and other distinctive peculiarities. 
In Belgium, where all religions are protected 
and none established, free institutions have 
already brought the Government into collision 
with the Roman Catholic clergy. And in this 
country, if the Church were at once swept 
away to make room for the voluntary system, 



no government could permit a foreign ecclesi- 
astic to agitate England and govern Ireland at 
his pleasure. No fallacy connected with the 
subject of toleration has contributed more to 
plunge us into our present difficulties, or is 
better calculated to keep us there, than the 
confusion in one common classification of the 
Romanists with * other Dissenters.' It was the 
device of James and his Jesuit counsellors, 
when under the shelter of dissent they designed 
to introduce Popery — a fraud which the dis- 
senters of that day detected and indignantly 
eschewed. It has been the resource of Whig 
administrations when they wished to intro- 
duce some concession as a bribe for Popish 
constituencies, and to make it pass in a thin 
and hungry House for the application of an 
old and acknowledged principle. The answer 
to this sophism is the plain matter of fact, that 
the Romanists differ from all other dissenters ; 
they are placed in a relation to a Protestant 
government in which no other dissenters are 
placed ; they stand in a relation to their own 
head which it requires the strong arm of civil 
power to regulate. The Romanist laity — as 
some very recent occurrences manifest — re- 
quire the protection of law to restrain within 
certain limits even their own clergy ; and are 
all these requirements supplied by ignoring 
their distinct and peculiar existence and posi- 
tion, and bringing in acts to ' put them on the 
level of other dissenters '? 

Civil and religious liberty are term* eaailv 
understood in quiet times ; but, when every 
one is determined to stretch his rights to the 
utmost, there is no more difficult problem in 
legislation than to fix their exact boundaries. 
Tens of thousands pass and repass daily in the 
Strand without confusion ; but if all these or 
only a very small minority were to insist on 
walking with as little regard of others as if they 
were alone in the woods, who could legislate 
so as to prevent a tumult ? Human law can 
only make a compromise between what is de- 
sirable and what is attainable. It is neither 
just nor generous to urge that because tolera- 
tion has been carried already to a dangerous 
extent, it must be continued without limit to 
the toleration of intolerance. Many acts that 
are dangerous to order are allowed in a free 
constitution, in order to avoid the greater dan- 
ger of prohibiting them. Many prohibited 
acts are tolerated by administration within 
certain discretionary limits ; but in this balanced 
cem promise it is difficult to legislate for more 
than the actually existing state of things. If 
a power of infinite development is claimed, and 
if one anomaly is to be the precedent for an- 
other in endless succession, universal anarchy 
must ensue. Mr. Greenwood (p. 154) gives a 
summary of the conclusions to which the argu- 
ment for toleration, if followed out according 
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to our opponents' views, will tend. We think 
in the good old days of fable the cuckoo might 
have stated the matter to the hedge-sparrow 
more concisely thus : * When you tolerated the 
depositing of my egg in your nest, you virtu- 
ally tolerated all the consequences of its develop- 
ment If my offspring ejects yours, no doubt 
he is the worthier. Do not blame me for your 
own shortsighted folly.' 

It would be foreign to our subject to discuss 
the various defences which the papal advocates 
have set up. They are cobwebs, which, viewed 
through the medium of distance, are too flimsy 
to attract notice. If the mischief of papa) 
interference is imaginary, they are not needed 
to justify it; if real, were they ten times more 
valid, they are insufficient 

We presume that the legislators who, on the 

Sretext of contempt or toleration, preach the 
octrine of passive endurance, have staked their 
reputation for political sagacity on the assump- 
tion that there is no real mischief. If their 
intention in so doing has been to steer clear of 
the difficulties which might beset their future 
tenure of office, we suspect they have created 
for themselves a much greater perplexity than 
that from which they would thus save them- 
selves. The evil which has now risen to such 
a height as to make their position untenable, 
was, at the opening of the session, of a very 
formidable character. It is no slight nor ima- 
ginary evil that society in this country is dis- 
turbed in all its relations. Dr. Ullathorne, 
the most clamorous of martyrs, admits that 
his rhetorical and figurative persecution hurts 
no one whom it is aimed at — {Letter to Lord 
John Russell in the Times, dated Bishop's 
House, Birmingham, Feb. 10) ; but adds some 
mysterious hints that it affects the industrious 
and the poor. We presume he must mean 
that Roman Catholic servants find a difficulty 
in obtaining employment We were not aware 
of the fact But this is a practical matter of 
much interest, and we must pause to ask Dr. 
Ullathorne, if indeed Roman Catholic servants, 
as such, seem less trustworthy to Protestant 
masters, who is to blame for this f When the 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer — who, it seems, is 
called ( one Father Ignatius' (Lord Shrews- 
bury, p. 13) — wrote a letter in the newspapers 
to recommend that by every possible means 
servants even in the meanest capacity should 
be introduced into Protestant families, with a 
view to unsettle the faith of the inmates, did 
Dr. Ullathorne or his brethren raise one pro-* 
test against this treachery ? Even Lord 
Shrewsbury sees in this counsel only an * ac- 
tive but perhaps a short-sighted zeal' and in 
the indignant remonstrance of the Bishop of 
Oxford the noble Earl finds only a subject for 
unseemly banter at the supposed reluctance of 
the learned prelate to encounter the dialectics 



of a polemical kitchen-natd. It is no 
evil, socially, as well as politically, if the Ro- 
man Catholic faith professed in this country is 
to be converted into ultraraontanisiu. We be- 
lieve that the English Roman Catholic body 
did present the purest exemplar of their 
Church that has as yet existed. It was their 
loyalty and their virtues that supplied the ad- 
vocates of emancipation with their most effec- 
tive, though by no means their most logical, 
arguments. But from this moment an im- 
petus is given to ultramontanism, which among 
the clergy must be all but irresistible ; una 
among the laity, we fear ft*HCatholifis«a will 
for a time be fashionable. A priestly yoke, 
when it is real, is intolerable — and it will be 
felt so in due time, we do not doubt ; but as 
yet the yoke does not press heavily ; to pro- 
fess to bear it is enough ; and even this com- 
pliance is repaid with much flattery. In ike 
zeal of new conversion, in the presence of Pro- 
testant bystanders to astonish, die moat exag- 
gerated exhibitions of controversial humility 
are gratifying to a modern bigot. In public 
life, unqualified, passive, abject obedience can- 
not be without votaries, when Us profession 
confers influence, and implies no submission ; 
when it dignifies factious opposition, and dis- 
penses from the trouble of reasoning and the 
duty of ever being reasonable. Moreover, the 
machinery for chronic agitation was imme- 
diately established, and vast increase of priestly 
influence was obtained at a time when a great 
addition of Irish immigration had made thai 
influence peculiarly formidable. That this is 
no chimerical apprehension is proved by the 
riots of Birkenhead on occasion of a Protestant 
meeting ; an outrage which Lord Shrewsbury, 
with a confusion of head which we presume to 
be the result of controversial seal, lays to the 
charge of Protestants. We have reserved to 
the last the mischiefs of synodical action. 
Among the many gross frauds wkfch it is 
sought to pass off oa the ignorance of this 
country, none strikes us more forcibly than the 
attempt to introduce an episcopate — a hierarchy 
— as being merely an aggregate body of 
bishops. In Belgium, which is, perhaps, the 
most really pious Roman Catholic community 
in Europe, there are bishops, but there is no 
episcopate; and as late as the year 1845 the 
government steadily refused the application of 
the Archbishop of Malines to acknowledge one.* 
The difference lies in the power of collective, 
united action — and to compare it with a Wss- 
leyan Conference is a simple mis-statement. 

* On this subject, and indeed on all points of the 
actual state of relations between Rome and foreign 
Governments, the reader will find ample information 
in the admirable treatise of Dr. Twiss—in all respects 
the most valuable oee sailed forth by the late esa- 
troveray. 
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At the opening of the session the synod of 
Thurles had already frustrated the benevolent 
intention of the legislature and stopped* edu- 
cation in Ireland. This decree has since been 
confirmed by Pius IX., a result which might 
have been anticipated, when we learn, on such 
Authority as that of Lord Shrewsbury, by what 
men the feeble-minded Pope is surrounded and 
gaided. Speaking of * the party in the Roman 
Catholic Ohurch of Ireland which had so long 
rnled and agitated in Conciliation HalP (p. 
106), the Earl says— 

4 that natty reigned taja mp hani at Rem too— 
only, I am sun, because ftbe immense majority 
of the Irish there were Repealers, and anti-Eng- 
lish, and occupied the ground to the exclusion of 
others.* 

He goes on to say that neither himself nor 
any of the respectable English there were con* 
suited, nor would have been listened to if they 
had offered their advice, which, from motives 
of prudence or indifference, they declined 
doing. 

4 Hence (he proceeds) the views of Rome with 
regard to Ireland became the views of a faction. 
Rome was cajoled and betrayed, and the interests 
of all were sacrificed. These are not questions of 
dogma; they depend on the passions of men, and 
are swayed hy human interests. None have felt 
this more than the Pontiffs themselves; for in 
natters of fact they are liable to error like other 
mortal*.' 

We do not doubt it ; but does it not strike 
Lord Shrewsbury that they would do well to 
abstain from meddling in affairs where they 
ate not directed by inspiration, and where they 
have so little chance of learning the truth by 
human means! The result is, that, under 
pretence of obedience to Rome, Conciliation 
Halt is to govern Ireland ; and the only coa- 
solation Lord Shrewsbury offers is that the 
Protestants are to blame for it all. In this 
we own we agree with him. But can British 
statesmen tell us they consider this no evil ? 

Since the Reetas the plot has indeed thick- 
ened. Father Ouilen, anxious, no doubt, to 
make the Irish Roman Catholic Clergy forget 
the Papal encroachment by which he was in- 
traded upon them, and to prove himself as 
worthy a son of their Church as election could 
have discovered for them, has pushed extra- 
vagance to a length which disconcerts Dr. 
Wiseman, who toils after him in vain. Law 
is openly defied, and how far the outrage will 
stop short of actual rebellion it is hard to say. 
The agitators will no longer accept connivance 
— they disdain equality. Their hierarchy roust 
not only be tolerated, it must be acknowledged, 
it must be dominant, it must be sole. Mr. 
Bird Sumner cannot be acknowledged even at 



doctor of divinity (vMe Tablet, quoted in the 
Times, August 7, 1851). The laws of the 
royal succession must be repealed — the coro- 
nation oath changed — a Romanist must be 
eligible — why not alone eligible? It is de- 
sired to find as a matter for agitation some 
object supposed to be unattainable; and as 
the supineness of the country and the dis- . 
honesty of Government brings each such ob- 
ject successively nearer, another is to be sought 
Who shall venture to prophesy ? With what 
shouts of derision was poor Sir Hareourt Lees 
received when he ventured to foretell less than 
the tithe of what is passing before our eyes ! 
A society is organised for the express purpose 
of disturbing the tranquillity of England, and 
of exacerbating the chronic ills of Ireland. 
AH this, though more rapid and more violent 
in its progress, is in substance much what we 
expected. These agitators are not toiling for 
Rome : it is their own momentary advantage 
— the gratification of their own passions — 
they have in view. They are using the Pope 
merely as an instrument, and are betraying 
the cause of the Vatican — and in this mis- 
management of the enemy is the only gleam 
we can discover on our own horizon. Less 
than these outrages would hardly open the 
eyes of the candid good-natured public, who, 
in the year of Grace 1851, think it necessary 
to make a formal application to the Pope for 
leave to build a Protestant church in his 
capital — in order that they may be convinced, 
by his refusal, of his intolerance. The course 
to be adopted by this country is plain. Be- 
fore any other steps am taken, or even dis- 
cussed, the authority of the law must be re- 
established. In the mean time we most 
earnestly caution the pious and honourable 
among the Roman Catholics how they lend 
their names to proceedings which they cannot 
approve, and which must tend ultimately to 
the injury of their Church ; and, above all, 
how they make themselves participators in the 
heavy guilt incurred for years by the priest- 
hood in Ireland. 



Art. IX. — 1 . Du Gouvernement de la France : 
price'de* <Tune Lettre d M. Guizot sur la 
Dimocratie. Par E. Dehais. Paris, 1851. 

2. Riponse de M. Guizot d M. JSmile Dehais. 
Paris, 1851. 

3. Parallels Historique dee Revolutions 
d* Angle terre et de France eons Jacques II. 
et Charlee X. Par le Comte Maxime de 
Choiseul-Daillecourt, Membre. de l'lnstitut. 
Paris, 1851. 

4. Histoire de la Reetauration. Par A. La- 
martine. 2 tomes. Paris, 1851. * 
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5. Revision de la Constitution — Republtque 
et Monarchic. Par le Comte Ferd. de Ber- 
tier, Ancien Deputy Mmistre dT&at, <kc 
Paris, 1851. 

6. De la Candidature du Prince de Jainville 
a la Pre'sidence de la R&publique. Par-M. 
Pr. Delarbre, Ancien Representant & r As- 
semble Constituante. Paris, Aout, 1851. 

I. L'Ere dee Ce'sars. Par M. A. Romieu. 
Paris, 1850. 

8. Une Solution Militaire. Par an Soldat 
Paris, 1851. 

0. Ide*e Genfrale de la Revolution au 
XlXme Steele; Choix d 1 Etudes sur la 
Pratique Revolutionnaire et Industrielle. 
Par P. J. Proudhon. Paris, 1851. 

10. La ProprteU sous la Monarchic, a pro- 
pos de la Revision. Par V. Guichard, An- 
cien Constituant Paris, 1851. 

II. La SouveraintU duP tuple; Essai sur 
VEsprit de la Revolution. Par Paul de 
Flotte, Representant du Peuple. Paris, 
1851. 

12. Socialisms Conservateur ; Essai de Fra- 
ternite Chritienne et pratique. Par Deux 
Soldats [G. de Leyssac et E. H. de Lupier- 
rel. Paris, 1851. 

13. Des Principes de la Stability Sociah. 
Par A. Marini, Ingenieur des Ponts et 
Chaussees. Paris, 1851. 

14. Les Clubs et les Clubbistes ; Histoire 
CompUte Critique et Anecdotique des Clubs 
et des ComiUs Electoraux a Paris depuis 
la Revolution de 1848, dec. Par Alphonse 
Lucas. Paris, 1851. 

15. La Republique aux Enfers, par un Ami 
du Diable. 

16. Politics for the People. London, 1848. 

17. The Message of the Church to Labouring 
Men; a Sermon preached at St. John's 
Church, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
on the evening of Sunday the 22nd of 
June, 1851. By Charles Kingsley, jun., 
Rector of Eversley. Price 6d. 1 851 . 

18. Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet, an Auto- 
biography. 2 vols. 1851. 

10. Yeast : a Problem. Reprinted with cor- 
rections and additions, from Eraser's Ma- 
gazine. 1851. 

20. Reasons for Co-operation; a Lecture de- 
livered at the Office for Promoting Work- 
ing Meris Associations. To which is added 
4 God and Mammon,' a Sermon to Young 
Men ; preached in St. John's District 
Church, St. Pancras. By F. D. Maurice, 
ALA., Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 1851. 

21. Report of the Commissioner [H. S. Tre- 
menheere] appointed under the provisions 
of the Act 5th dt 6th Victoria, c. 00, to in- 
quire into the operation of that Act and 
the State of the Population in the Mining 
Districts, 1850. Presented to both Bouses 



of Parliament by Command of Her Ma- 
jesty. London, 1651. 

Thk works here enumerated, though so M- 
usually numerous, and of such a very hetero- 
geneous appearance, are substantially all om 
one theme, and but a very small propoftkm 
of those with which that theme has overflow- 
ed our table. We have selected them as spe- 
cimens of the various and antagonist modes 
of treating the one great subject that now 
occupies and agitates throughout Europe — bat 
especially in France and England — the pens 
of all who write — the passions of all who feel, 
and the earnest and anxious thoughts of all 
who concern themselves about either the poli- 
tical or the social systems under which we live 
or are to live. To advocate or to deprecate- 
to forward or to retard — to applaud for imita- 
tion or to expose in terrorem the progress of 
Revolution — such, wherever and to whatever 
extent a political press exists, is now its almost 
exclusive occupation. 

And no wonder. For the European world 
finds itself in circumstances, for which neither 
history nor the experience of the last sixty 
years, so fruitful in revolutions, can afford any 
paralel and hardly any analogy. The, first 
French Revolution, formidable as it soon be- 
came, did not at the outset create any serious 
alarm for the peace of other countries. Mr. 
Pitt even took that opportunity of diminishing 
our army and navy, thinking that France 
would find sufficient employment at home. 
Mr. Burke almost alone had the sagacity to 
foresee the future Upas in the seedling plant* 
ed on the ruins of the Bastile. When by and 
by the Jacobinical principles began to over- 
flow upon Europe ; they were — as fortunately 
for the rest of Europe as unhappily for France 
— accompanied by such internal atrocities at 
served in a powerful degree to counteract their 
political and moral effect From that time for- 
ward the danger to her neighbours changed 
its aspect altogether. They had to defend 
themselves from her arms, ambition, and usur- 
pations, and, in short, from the very reverse of 
any disorganising or democratic influences. 
We need not say that France gave little or no 
cause for uneasiness during the fifteen years 
of the Restoration, at once the happiest and 
the freest that she ever enjoyed — halcyon days, 
under the indulgence and tranquillity of 
which were hatched the factions that, by the 
combined rashness and weakness of the Polig- 
nac ministry, were enabled to get up the July 
Revolution. Even that Revolution, however, 
had little direct effect on the state of Europe. 
The principles that prepared it and the mode 
in which it was executed were, no doubt, 
sufficiently alarming to all regular Govern* 
ments, and were seriously felt in England ; 
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but the accession of Louis Philippe and bis 
adroit and vigorous kingcraft, soon counteract- 
ed those apprehensions, and seemed to 
strengthen the monarchical principle. It is 
true that sober-minded men saw — and we our 
selves, as our readers may recollect, ventured 
to predict — that the deceptive principle and 
false bask of that apparently strong and popu- 
lar monarchy would eventually overthrow it : 
bat by the personal character of the King, 
and by a succession of conservative ministers 
and of bold measures, more decided than the 
Restoration had ever tried, it lasted eighteen 
years — not indeed of halcyon repose, for it 
was a series of tmeutes, attempts at assassina- 
tion, and general political malaise, derived 
from its origin — but of great material prospe- 
rity and of domestic ana external peace. 

But if the July Revolution was the work of 
a faction, helped onwards by the folly of the 
Polignao ministry — the February Revolution 
was a mere surprise, an accident, a collision — 
without design, without excuse, without mo- 
tive, almost without object And hence — 
from this very absence of any reasonable cause 
—the greater and deeper have become the 
difficulties and the dangers with which it has 
overwhelmed France and now menaces the 
world. 4 One never goes so far,' said Robespierre, 
4 as when one knows not where he is going.' 
So it is of the February revolution — which was 
set agoing no one knew how, nor why, nor 
whither ! MM. Thiers and Odillon-Barrot, its 
unconscious though not innocent authors, had 
little idea that the factious pretences, by which 
they hoped to change a ministry and get into 
their places, were in the twinkling of an eye to 
become a social and democratic revolution, of 
which their own ambition was to be the very 
first victim ; but they ought to have known, 
and we believe did know, enough to deter 
them, had they been men of either candour or 
foresight, from making such perilous expe- 
riments on the popular temper. They must 
have known, for everybody knew, that ever 
since the July Revolution there had been 
growing up in France (it had even some off- 
sets in England) a new and more popular and 
dangerous element of political and social dis- 
order, than had yet been brought into direct 
and avowed operation. All the causes or pre- 
tences, indeed, of former revolutions had been 
exhausted — there was no feudality to abolish 
as in 1789 — no terror to overthrow as in 
1704 — no disasters and disgraces to repair as 
in 1800 — no military despot to expel as in 
1814 — no violation of the charter to resist as 
in 1830. France had tried and used up all 
known forms of government — the old regime 
and a despotism — three constitutional mo- 
narchies — and four Republics, the Girondine, I 
the Montagnarde, the Directorial, and the Con- 1 



sular. The people were wearied, blaei, with 
such chances and changes; they felt them 
to be only outward forms of government, 
which concerned slightly and indirectly the 
masses, who under each of them had pretty 
nearly the same share of the hardships of 
life — conscription — taxation — hard work, or 
harder still, want of work — poverty — and too 
frequently mishre. 

There never has been, and never we sup- 
pose will be, wanting in human society that 
class of malcontent agitators who were so in- 
fluential in our own great rebellion, and who 
are quaintly described as those 4 who would 
not have things SOP This class, whom 
nothing can please, though very much thinned 
in France by the lassitude consequent on so 
many revolutions, was still very numerous, 
especially amongst the students of both the 
metropolitan and provincial colleges — an over- 
educated but ill-taught youth, too numerous 
to make respectable livelihoods in the already 
overstocked professions, and who found a help 
to their arrow means and vent for their exu- 
berant activity, morbid ambition, and mortified 
vanity, in journalizing, pamphleteering, orga- 
nising secret and treasonable societies, and 
joining, whenever any opportunity presented 
itself, in every sedition and tmeute against the 
constituted authorities of the day. These were 
the heads and hearts of the revolutionary 
party, and, to do them justice, ready enongh 
to become the hands — but the main body of 
any effective movement must necessarily be 
composed of the working classes, who in every 
dense population in France, and especially in 
Paris, can afford an army ready, like tbat of 
Cadmus, to start out of the ground sufficiently 
armed and drilled for a revolutionary scuffle. 

Even this army, however, must be paid; 
and after the grand deception, as they thought 
it, of the July Revolution, the leaders of the 
secret associations found that great bodies of 
the workmen, and especially the more think- 
ing part of them, required some stronger 
excitement than the old incendiary topics 
which had burned themselves out, or mere 
political theories from which they had found 
by experience that they could derive no ad- 
vantage; but there was a theme — a stirring 
theme — to which the hearts of the masses 
were sure to vibrate even to convulsion, and 
which — though it had been broached both in 
France and England* by one or two crazy 
theorists, and even attempted by one obscure 
sect, or rather club, in Paris on a narrow scale 
— had never been boldly promulgated as an 
incentive to insurrectionary action and as a 
principle for regenerating society. This was 
Communism — not the theoretic and illusory 

• See Quarterly Review, on Socialism, Dso. 1889. 
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equality of the old republic, but a practical 
and personal community of all things, even to 
the extent implied in the axioms that ' Pro- 
perty is robbery? and 'Family ties an un- 
natural monopoly.' Monstrous a* such doc- 
trines may seem, they became the basis of the 
new movement, and were greedily swallowed 
by the million, who really had but little, and 
fancied they had nothing, to lose and everything 
to gain by such a change of condition. There 
'Were still, however, many, even of the work- 
ing class, who had a lingering prejudice in 
favour of their own peculium, small as it 
might be, and who had some old-fashioned 
domestic doubts about a community of wives 
and children; and so, though Communism 
was and is the real object and end, it was 
adroitly diluted into the less alarming form 
and name of Socialism — which had the ad- 
vantage of seeming to recognise something of 
private right and voluntary compact, and of 
keeping in the background the immorality 
and violence suggested by the term com- 
munity ; but, however mysti6ed in words, the 
principle was the same, and must, wherever 
and whenever practically attempted, arrive at 
the selfsame results. M. de Choiseul's view 
of this important feature of the late revolution 
is perfectly just and of general application. 

• 

* Socialism or Communism had first appeared 
amongst the religious commotions of the six- 
teenth century, under the title of Levellers, and 
under such leaders as Muntzter, John of Leyden, 
and Godfrey of Berlingen, and had covered Ger- 
many with wars, massacres, and confusion. Our 
modern dreamers, Fourier, Consklerant, Cabet, 
and their followers, revived it — with the omission 
of the religious element; their ultimate object 
was to deprive property of that personal charac- 
ter which it had had ever since the foundation of 
human society, and to extend the same levelling 
process to all the operations of industry— for 
which latter purpose they proposed what was 
called V Organisation du TravaxL This system 
was propounded by M. Louis Blanc in a work so 
named, which had become a text-book in the 
workshops before it was so much as heard of in 
the world. All work and profit were to be in 
common. A great number of the working class — 
overlooking the radical defect of such a system, 
its utter impossibility— were seduced by its pro- 
mises, and thought that they were to grow rich 
pari passu with their masters, while at the same 
time the hours of work were to be diminished, 
and the restraints and cares of industry and so- 
briety exchanged for a paradise of idleness and 
sensual enjoyment By a striking coincidence, 
these principles, or rather these visions, exhibited 
themselves almost simultaneously through a 
great part of Europe. Democracy was not now 
conspiring against established governments, but 
against society itself. Communists, Socialists, 
Demagogues, Radicals, were united in one great 
conspiracy, which operated by the mechanism of 
secret societies, of which the number went on in- 



creasing In a most alarming degree.' — ParaJBk 
Bistorique, p. 330. 

The fact is confessed even by the Socialist 
leaders. M. Jules Lechevalier, one of their 
notabiUtts, distinctly avows that — 

' Socialism is only Communism in progress — 
Communism is the logical and necessary conch*- 
sum to which Socialism leads.' — I*es Clubs et lee 
Clubbistes, p. 84. 

And again, M. Jules Descordes, ' homme de 
lettres:'— 

' Socialism alone could not prevent some indi- 
viduals obtaining more consideration than their 
fellows— the real object and good is Commu- 
nism.'— ib. 229. 

This bad been going on ever since the July 
Revolution, which had, by anticipation, sapped 
the very foundations of the Government H 
seemed to establish ; so that, when the reform 
faction called in the Socialists as tools of tbeir 
ambition, the tools "became their masters— 
the secondaries showed that they were really 
the principals. Louis Blanc and Albert, ouv- 
rier, were in actual possession of their dic- 
tatorship at the Hdtel de Ville before the 
arrival of the mob-led Government from the 
Chamber of Deputies; and all the first mea- 
sures of the Provisional Government — even 
the proclamation of the Republic itself — were 
direct concessions to that, at the moment, 
all-powerful influence. We need not recapi- 
tulate the false principles, the bad faith, and 
the disastrous results of the attempts of the 
Provisional Government to escape from the 
dishonest and terrible responsibility that they 
had both individually and collectively incurred. 
On this subject suffice it to say that one of 
these shifts was the adoption of Universal 
Suffrage. We call it a shift, because at the 
moment it really was a shift to reconcile the 
people to the postponement of their Com- 
munist hopes ; but it was a substantial though 
circuitous advance to the desired object ; for if 
a numerical majority are to be the interpreters 
of a general principle of Equality, it is very 
certain that they will not be satisfied with a 
mere theoretical * equality in the eye of the 
law,' as the early French constitutions defined 
it, but will look for a tangible and substantial 
equality of personal comfort, consideration, 
and enjoyment — in short, the visionary equa- 
lity of the Socialist school, which fancies that 
bringing down the rich to the level of the poor 
is the same thing as bringing up the poor to 
the level of the rich — and it is in this fallacy 
that the whole attraction of Socialism lies. 

The defeat of the red insurrection in June, 
1848 — the root of the same party in the fol- 
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year — and the flight and imprisonment 
leaders, arrested the open progress of 



of its 

Socialism. The law of the 31st of &fey, 1850, 
by several restrictions on universal suffrage, 
has diminished by one-half the number of 
electors — has given in the few elections which 
have since occurred a preponderance to the 
1 friends of order 1 — and has encouraged the 
Assembly and the Government to repress with 
a strong hand the very power to which they 
owe their own existence. The more imme- 
diate urgency of that great personal and party 
question — the approaching election of a Pre- 
sident of the Republic — has also tended to 
withdraw the public attention from the more 
distant but deeper danger of Socialism. Yet, 
if we are not misinformed, and if we do not 
miscalculate the force and direction of popular 
feeling, it seems but too certain that Socialism 
is in vigorous advance in not merely the town 
but the country populations of France ; — we 
fear that those wild but seductive principles of 
social equality and universal suffrage, promul- 
gated and adopted as the true basis of Na- 
tional Government, can never be extinguished 
but by some awful convulsion ; and in such a 
crisis certainly the Socialists will have to plead 
in behalf of their system the fundamental and 
indefeasible authority of the national will, so 
solemnly and irrevocably pronounced, and 
thus, for the first time, the masses of the peo- 
ple will have something tangible, and, as they 
will believe, of personal and paramount value, 
to fight for. Will they not also have logic 
and something like Constitutional law on their 
side? They will be doing no more than 
claiming from the Republic its fundamental 
principles and promises. By what powers can 
the seeds of mischief, when thus sown broad- 
east by the sovereign authority, of a country, 
be ever eradicated ? 

We shall by and by apply that important 
question to our own domestic circumstances — 
but here, having shown how much deeper and 
more spreading the roots of the last revolution 
are likely to be than of any of its predecessors, 
we shall take a rapid view of the two more 
prominent, but, as we believe, less important 
questions that at this moment agitate the pub- 
he mind of France : 1st, The definitive form 
of the National Government itself— Monarchy 
or Republic : 2ndly, Who is to be the Mo- 
narch or the President? We are far from 
thinking that the struggle on these points is 
not intimately connected with, and liable to be 
influenced by, the great Socialist question. 
On the contrary, our greatest alarm is that, 
although distinct for the moment, they are 
only fieats of the same race, and that, which- 
ever may win the first — Bourbon or Buona- 
parte — Monarchy or Republic — will have 
eventually a still more serious struggle with 



the Socialist principle in probably a more for- 
midable intensity. 

There can be, as we have before said, no 
doubt that the February revolution was an ac- 
cident — that the majority of the nation, and 
even of the class more particularly called the 
People, were satisfied with the monarchy ; nor 
can there be any doubt that a vast majority of 
the educated and wealthy classes — all, in 
short, who have property, and most of those 
who have any political experience or foresight 
— are desirous of the restoration of that form 
of Government. It is true that the severity of 
the new republican legislation does not allow 
the Republicans fair play; their voices are 
either wholly repressed or severely restrained ; 
— to such a degree indeed that — will it be 
believed ? — we have lately seen in the law re- 
ports several cases of men convicted and con- 
demned to severe punishments for uttering 
4 the seditious cry of Vive la Ripublique Dk* 
mocratique et SociaU P Nay, that Vive la 
R4publique! — even sans phrase — is looked 
upon as an offence. Still, after making all 
due allowance for this double influence of 
force and fear, we have abundant evidence — 
whether we look to the more solid works of 
men already eminent in literature and politics, 
or at the vast and fertile field of journalism, or 
the innumerable pamphlets that exhibit at 
least the activity and energy of strong convic- 
tions — we have, we say, abundant evidence 
that the educated majority of the nation is de- 
cidedly anti-republican. But so we cannot 
doubt that they were on the 24th February ; 
and the violent course of repressive legislation 
which the National Assembly has adoptedt 
affords, we fear, evidence but too conclusive 
that the same power which overthrew Louis 
Philippe is ready — and — but for these laws of 
necessary but unconstitutional rigour — able, to 
overthrow both Assembly and President. 

We need not remind our readers of the 
many striking — indeed extraordinary — coinci- 
dences between the English Revolutions of 1642 
and 1688, with that of France from 1789 to 
1830. There has been, all through the latter 
case, so prevailing a spirit of imitation, that it 
may almost be said that Cromwell was as instru- 
mental in cutting off the head of Louis XVI. 
as of Charles I., and that King William de- 
throned Charles X. by having expelled James 
1L This is a theme which M. Guizot, in all 
his later works, and the Count de Choiseul, 
have discussed with great ability, but from dif- 
ferent if not opposite points of view. M. Gui- 
zot, by the republication of his 'Discours sur 
la Revolution d'Angleterre,' his ' Etudes Uis- 
toriques,' his Biographical Essays on Monk and 
Washington, has obviously intended to suggest 
to his countrymen the restoration of the here- 
ditary and legitimate monarchy; — and, no 
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doubt, if eitner example or experience, elo- 
quence or reason, could prevail, such would be 
the result; — but unfortunately the premises 
are n^ longer the same. The accession of 
Louis Philippe completed, very inauspiciously, 
the parallel with the English case. There 
ended the analogy. We ourselves entirely 
agree with M. de Choiseul that the July Revo- 
lution had neither in justice nor policy anything 
like the same grounds as our Revolution of 
1088, of which it may be most justly said de- 
cipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. We believe 
that the same faction which affected to imitate 
our great Rebellion in the 6rst Revolution, made 
a similar deceptive use of our Revolution of 
1688. In both cases the secret motive was to 
interrupt the legitimate succession. But how- 
ever that may be, the February Revolution has 
overturned the July Revolution by means and 
on principles so entirely different from ours of 
1688, that, instead of hoping that France may 
be persuaded to adopt a second time that sober 
example, we are seriously afraid, as we shall by 
and by more fully explain, that we are more 
likely to follow hers. 

It is the melancholy but undeniable result 
of both moral and political experience, that bad 
examples and precedents are more powerful 
than good ones. Mobs have no memories — 
they always look forward, never behind. 

( £t qui mos populis venturus amatur.' 

Deception and disappointment, therefore, afford 
them no instruction — the same stimulus will al- 
ways produce the same intoxication. All the 
democratic revolutions of France were made by 
mobs, and each of the mob-created Govern- 
ments began by prostrating itself before the 
'bravery, generosity, magnanimity, admirable 
good sense, and even good taste, of the People ;' 
yet within a few weeks all these panegyrics 
and flatteries were not only annulled and for- 
gotten but reversed, and the very same People, 
for the very same acts — now voted to be crimes 
— were condemned to prison, to exile, and even 
to death — by the bullet when not by the scaf- 
fold. 

Have they been corrected by this experience? 
we hear and we fear not The troops, when- 
ever expected to act, inspire the prudence of 
fear — but we have reason to believe that the 
populace of all the great towns and a large pro- 
portion of the country populations are more de- 
praved in political and moral principle than 
they ever were before. We therefore hesitate 
to build any very confident hopes on the lite- 
rary majority that has declared itself for the 
cause of order and of monarchy, which at the 
present moment seem to be identified. The 
misfortune is that it pr&cke lee convertis — it 
persuades those who are already convinced ; 
out where its success would be roost desirable 



it finds itself, in spite of all the rigour of re- 
pressive laws, counteracted and overpowered 
by — for those who read — a cheaper and more 
intoxicating press, and, for the rest, by the oral 
seductions of 'Clubs and Clubbists,' — of secret 
societies, and of missionaries of mischief. There 
can be, we trust, no doubt that in the long ran 
the predominance both in talent and in good 
principles of the monarchical press will operate 
on the masses of the people ; and we are still 
satisfied that monarchy must be the ultimate 
destiny of France — but we fear she has to 
undergo a severe preparatory stuggle, or even 
more than one, with the Socialist Republic 

As to the moderate Republic — that is, one 
unmixed with Socialism or Jacobinism — it 
seems to be considered as a mere Utopia; 
there may be some wise and good men who 
still think it would be desirable ; we doubt 
whether any of them think it possible. It finds 
very few advocates in the press. It is true that 
the graver socialist writers profess, in general 
terms, the justice, moderation, and practical 
good sense of their principles, but when they 
come to details they are totally at a loss to re- 
strain them by rules and limits, and those who 
attempt to do so are forced to compromise 
them. The paradoxes of M. Proudhon himself 
seem a good deal sobered by his confinement 
in the Conciergerie. In a chapter of his new 
work, dated from that prison, treating of the 
' great question of property J he says, — 

1 Whatever may be my personal convictions, 
whatever radicalism J may profess in my propo- 
sitions, my readers will remark that I am always 
disposed to admit and defer to a principle gene- 
rally received— to an acknowledged practice— to 
the judgment of respectable men ; that I pro- 
ceed indeed by deducing the full consequences 
of my propositions, but that the progress to- 
wards those consequences may be as* slow, as 
imperceptible, as you will The Revolution is 
with me one thing — its execution another. The 
former is an irrevocable fact, irretrievably pledged 
to its consequences ; but as to the latter, if / 
individually think it prudent and useful to accele- 
rate them rapidly, I shall not quarrel with a man 
who may not be of my opinion.' — IdSe Generate 
de la Revolution, p. 217. 

And then he proceeds to detail an absurd 
plan by which property may be distributed, 
and proprietors compensated. This is but a 
feeble reassertion — a very dissolving view — of 
the bold dogma, ' Property is robbery.* 

Again, M. Dehais, in a defence of Social- 
ism and Democracy against M. Guizot, com- 
plains that the socialist principle is misrepre- 
sented, and that, in truth, it only means that 
the government should 

* be inoesHintly employed in devising all possible 
ameliorations for the most numerous classes of 
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the eoaamuntty, and thus to realize (be principle 
otfublic help sanctioned by the Constitution. — 
p. 93. 

But when, by and by, he, in his candour, 
comes to give the practical application of this 
principle, he throws Ins Louis Blanc overboard, 
and becomes stingier than any poor-law 
guardian. 

«* The government,' he says, ' is bound to place 
more and more within the reach <»i' the working 
classes, not absolutely work lor every man, as 
some madmen have pretended to understand it, but 
tbe universal implement of work, that is to say, 
credit, and, above all, to take care that no man 
shall suffer a day's hunger; and that, in short, 
the principal business of the Government should 
be the paternal care of the suffering classes. 
The Provisional Government, pressed upon by 
the anarchical element, and having no material 
force to restrain it, gave a great triumph to the 
adversaries of the .principle of public assistance, 
by giving a great deal too much to those who 
wanted, or pretended to want, work — thus, as it 
was objected, giving a bounty on idleness. And 
so it would be if you give them bread, wine, 
meat, &c, but not so if you give them only 
bread. The State is bound to give to him who 
has nothing — bread — nothing else. Establish- 
ments at the expense of the State, the Depart- 
ment, or the Commune, should give to any indi- 
vidual who should come as much brown bread 
{pain bis) as would satisfy hunger — but not to 
carry away a morsel. Such establishments 
would be of an immense benefit — far beyond 
their expense : they would save many a strong 
and brave young man from the painful alterna- 
tive of starving or begging. Is it too much to 
ask for on honest man without work two or three 
meals of brown bread V — p. 95. 

Certainly not — and we should be exceed- 
ingly surprised to hear that there is any man 
in France who adopts M. Dehais' measure of 
Socialism ; yet it is on this basis, so obviously 
both false and absurd, that M. Dehais builds 
his hypothesis of a moderate republic. 

This, the work we suppose of a very young 
and we see a yerj superficial writer, is pre- 
ceded by a long address to M. Guizot, in which 
the principles of his 4 Essay on Democracy 1 
were so essentially misrepresented as to induce 
him to answer M. Dehais. We do not sup- 
pose that M. Dehais 9 very vague and visionary 
atopies would of themselves have encaged 
M. Guizot's notice ; but being so individually 
addressed, he was not, we presume, sorry to 
take the opportunity of justifying his former 
work, and still more perhaps of recalling to the 
minds of his countrymen that the undoubted 
share to which democracy has a right in all 
human institutions is limited, and must be 
tempered by other rights as natural and as in- 
defeasible as any that democracy can pretend 
to. 



' Man considered as an individual has no doubt 
instincts, interests, ideas, passions, ostensibly de- 
mocratic, and, though democratic, legitimate : the 
spirit of independence — pride — self-esteem — the 
inherent right of a man over himself, and his ra 
tural equality with his fellow-creatures, howevtr 
greater they may be in the social scale — these 
are democratic elements with which it has pleased 
God to endow mankind ; but he has equally en- 
dowed us with concomitant feelings of an entire- 
ly different and indeed contrary class : the sense 
of authority — the ambition of superiority — in- 
stincts which force men to admit, however re- 
luctantly, the authority and superiority of other 
men — the longing, in this ephemeral scene, for a 
future existence— -that respect for the facts and 
traditions of the past which men feel in spite as 
it were of themselves — these feelings are just as 
natural and universal as our democratic propensi- 
ties .... Composed of men, society partakes of 
the conditions of men. It also contains naturally 
and legitimately democratic and anti-democratic 
elements, destined to co-exist and to develop 
themselves by mutual control and under antagonist 
conditions. The proportions of the force and 
influence of these divers elements have varied 
and continue to change in different ages and 
countries — the preponderance is sometimes on 
the democratic, sometimes on the anti-democratic 
side — but neither is ever totally extinguished, 
and a proportion, greater or less, is for ever 
working its way back to restore the balance 
when unduly disturbed. Jf you pretend to give 
to one of these elements an absolute and exclu- 
sive power, and to make it the sole force and 
principle of government, Providence soon avenges 
your rash impatience of its dispensations by in- 
flicting on you one or other of the penal alterna- 
tives — tyranny or anarchy ! This, Sir, is not an 
argument that I advance — it is only a fact that I 
record.' 

His adversary had asked, why should so- 
ciety not be able to govern itself without mo- 
narchical or aristocratic control, as an indivi- 
dual man does his own affairs? M. Guizot 
answers by expressing his surprise at such an 
argument, which tells exactly the other way ; 
for there is and can be imagined no society so 
democratic as not to prescribe rules for indi- 
vidual conduct and restraint of the indulgence 
of individual passions :— 

* But who shall control society itself if it con- 
sists of only one element? who is to hold the 
balance? Where is the appeal? ... It is be- 
cause there is no human power which can be in- 
voked to guide and govern independent societies, 
that it becomes necessary that societies should 
be sq constituted as to govern themselves — that 
the great elements of national sovereignty should 
be distributed into different forms of public au- 
thority, controlling, the excesses of each other, 
and combining for the harmony of the whole.' 

After showing, by reasons familiar to our 
readers (see Q. Ifor.'June, 1840), why the fe- 
derative democracy of America cannot be 
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applied to such a country as France— or, we 
add, as England — he proceeds — 

•You say that "some may perhaps really 
think, and more pretend to think, democracy 
dangerous ; hut no one ventures to say that it is 
unjust" I beg your pardon, Sir, but I will ven- 
ture on that temerity which you suppose impos- 
sible : pure democracy, such as you advocate, is 
not only dangerous, but it is essentially and vio- 
lently unjust, for it suppresses and oppresses the 
natural and necessary rights and elements of man 
and of society ; and it is because it is thus unjust 
that it is dangerous — and dangerous not merely 
to the society it oppresses, but to its own exist- 
ence ; for the purer, that is, the more entire and 
exclusive, you make your democracy, the more 
rapidly will it hasten to extinguish itself in either 
anarchy or tyranny You attempt a distinc- 
tion between, as you say, the different principles 
of democrats and * demagogues* 9 but common 
sense and experience pronounce that they are 
mere degrees of the same thing. As long as our 
country shall be on that fatal incline of Demo- 
cracy, you will have neither Republic nor Mo- 
narchy—yoxi will only have Revolution! 9 

These are wise and eloquent words, and 
we think our readers will agree that the de- 
fence — the rationale of mixed governments 
thus succinctly developed — is as true in sub- 
stance as novel and happy in illustration and 
expression. It justifies the theories of M. 
Guizot's works, and the course of his political 
life — but where is the power that shall arrest 
democracy when set in motion down the in- 
cline ? — That M. Guizot seems unable to dis- 
cover, and so are we ! 

We presume that we may class M. de La- 
martine s ' History of the Revolution ' as 
another defence and recommendation of the 
moderate Republic. The success of his ' His- 
tory of the Giroudins,' instead of prompting, 
should have rather deterred him from another 
attempt to degrade history into the engine of 
faction — for it was a success that did no honour 
to either the work or the author. It is true 
that it created a great sensation — that it was 
eagerly read — that as successive volumes ap- 
peared people snatched them from the book- 
sellers* counters and from each other's hands ; 
but why ? — because it was a surprise and an 
apostacy — not a book, but a signal — a flag, of 
which nobody cares whether the material be 
silk or stuff, provided it tells its errand. The 
Republic, which since the 18th Brumaire had 
for five-and-forty years lived only in tbe # me- 
inories of a few obsolete Jacobins or in the 
secret hopes of some young and obscure en- 
thusiast*, was galvanized into new life, by find- 
ing an advocate, a panegyrist, in the great 
poet — the eminent orator — the devoted Royal- 
ist To M. Lamartine's new allies it was no 
objection that his motive was offended vanity 
and personal spits, and his means misrepre- 



sentation and paradox ; his accession was wel 
corned with the transports with which a de- 
spised sect receives a conspicuous convert, or 
a beleaguered army an important deserter. 
This is the true history of the first vogue of 
the 'Girondins,' — which lasted just long 
enough to contribute one item to the chapter 
of accidents that placed Lamartine for three 
months at the head of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, but has since vanished into as modi 
neglect as he himself did after his abdication, 
which so closely followed that of Louis Philippe. 
He has now reappeared, and may, in tbe 
whirl of French politics, personally regain 
some authority, which his attempts at writing 
history never will. 

This new work is, no doubt, designed to 
serve the same sort of political purpose as the 
former ; not that we suppose that either the 
fame or profits of authorship are indifferent to 
M. Lamartine ; quite the reverse ; we believe 
that profit was here his first object, and vaaitj 
the second. But he combines them with two 
other powerful motives, — an impulse to excuse 
bis own strange conversion to Republicanism, 
and a calculation that it may tend to his rein- 
statement in the government of the Republic* 
The work promises to be very bulky, for the 
two volumes now published barely include the 
first year of the first Restoration. Neither his 
motives nor his object are as yet rally and ex- 
pressly developed — it is, however, at once evi- 
dent that he is an anti-Buonapartist> an anti- 
Carlist, an anti-Orleanist — but not quite an 
anti-Jacobin ; and that in the chief charac- 
teristics of this portion of his work — his gene- 
rous indignation at the tyranny of Napoleon, 
his contemptuous pity for the religious and 
political bigotry of Charles X., and his sarcas- 
tic sketches of the selfish and tortuous policy 
of Louis Philippe — he is actuated, not merely 
by a mere love of truth — even where be is 
roost true — but still more by the desire of 
throwing a sinister shade over the pretensions 
of Henry V., of Louis Napoleon, and of any 
Orieanist candidate, be he the Count de Pans 
or the Prince de Joinville. Louis XVHL 
alone finds a kind of favour in his eyes, be- 
cause he was supposed to be a Liberal, and 
almost a Republican, and, moreover, left no 
issue, and hardly enough of a party to thwart 
any personal views M. Lamartine may have* 

Whatever be the motive, M. de Lamartine 
exhibits the greatest zeal and diligence in 
exposing the despotism of the Emperor and 
the atrocities of his reign. We thank him 
for these wholesome and not unseasonable 
truths, which it had, for the last twenty or 
thirty years, grown into a kind of fashion to 
doubt about, if not to deny. The French 
people are naturally willing to forget that titer 
had so long and so servilely submitted to such 
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a tyranny; and H was the, as we think, weak 
and narrow policy of Louis Philippe to en- 
deavour to make common cause with the 
Buonapartists against the legitimate line. Of 
this feeling the most signal instance was the 
tending the Prince de Joinville for the hones 
of Napoleon — the bringing them in a post- 
humous triumph to the very port and along 
the very road and river, by which, (O Re- 
tribution!) he himself was three years after 
to make a disguised and perilous escape — 
and, finally, the encumbering, and, we might 
almost say, desecrating, the chapel of Louis 
XIV. by an ostentatious monument to the 
murderer of the Duke (TEnghien, to him 
whom he himself had in other days stig- 
matized as the * Corsican Ogre P These were 
mistakes, to call them by the gentlest name, 
which have already borne bitter fruits to the 
House of Orleans, and may, we fear, be des- 
tined to bear more ! 

Though it is as a profession of political faith 
— a personal manifesto — that M. Lamartine's 
book excites most present attention, our read- 
ers may, perhaps, expect from us some ap- 
preciation and a few samples of its pretensions 
as a mere literary performance. These pre- 
tensions we can at once venture to pronounce 
very much greater than its merits, and espe- 
cially than its merits as history. A poetical 
turn of mind is naturally uncongenial with 

Ereciston and pedetentious investigation, and 
I. Lamartine's is peculiarly so. He belongs 
essentially to the dreamy school, and loves the 
visionary and conjectural more than the real. 
His style, too flowery and diffuse even in 
poetry, is always on stilts; and he is the 
reverse of poor M. Jourdain, for he never can 
talk prose. He is a painter rather than a nar- 
rator, and a painter with whom colour is so 
primary and almost exclusive an object that 
it at length becomes discolour. 

As to the more important events which 
passed under the eyes of so many yet living, 
and which are familiar to everybody that reads, 
there can be of course no very serious mis- 
statement of the great facts ; but the narrative 
is in general diffuse and superficial, and in its 
•mailer details trivial and inaccurate to a 
strange degree. He relieves himself in a great 
measure from the embarrassments of con- 
secutive order and logic by cutting up his nar- 
rative into short paragraphs, or, as one of his 
French critics, in allusion to the poetic cha- 
racter of the work, pleasantly calls them, ' stro- 
phes. 1 This we suppose is in imitation of the 
short chapters of Tacitus, but they remind us 
rather of the stanzas of Tasso ; and indeed the 
whole account of the capture of Paris in 1814 
has very much of the air of a canto of the Oieru- 
salemme Liberate. Each of the fifteen books 
is broken into twenty, thirty, and even sixty 
vol. lxxxh. 18 



of these fragments, capriciously as it seems, 
and with no other visible reason than, here 
and there, the opportunity of closing them 
with something which the author thinks smart 
and striking — an epigrammatic point For 
instance, he will begin a subject of an extent 
and interest which in ordinary writing might 
occupy a considerable chapter, but M. La- 
martine will end it abruptly at the tenth line 
with a coup de marteau : — 

'The cannon alone negotiated P— b. 2, xviiL 
p. 66. 

One of these epigrammatic epilogues has 
been particularly quoted and admired, and we 
may therefore venture to produce it as a 
favourable sample of this peculiarity. It is 
the wind-up of the story of the murder of the 
Due d'Enghien, which M. Lamartine details, 
in his usual diffuse and pretentious style in- 
deed, but with an indignant abhorrence which, 
does him honour : — 

• 'The murderer has but his hour— the victim 
has all eternity.' — b. 12, xxL 

Now we would humbly ask what this means f 
An hour of what? an eternity of what? 
Nothing certainly of the same category. Of 
whatever — we presume sympathy, pity, or com- 
miseration — the victim has an eternity, the 
murderer has assuredly not half an hour. Of 
material success and guilty triumph the mur- 
derer bad, not one, but ninety thousand hours, 
and the victim not an instant The phrase is 
like hundreds of M. Lamartine's attempts at 
apophthegmatizing — pure nonsense : and some- 
thing like the converse of what he has said would 
probably be nearer what he meant — that such 
a victim has but an hour of suffering, while 
the murderer has an eternity of infamy. 

His ambitious anxiety to embroider a thread- 
bare subject with something of novelty makes 
him fond of introducing minor accidents and 
anecdotes — a practice which we should not 
only make no objection to, but very much. 
approve, if only the statements were in them- 
selves always authentic, and if the reflections 
and commentaries with which he loves to 
gloss upon them were not so often futile and 
sometimes so untrue. We are almost asham- 
ed to agive specimens of the niaiseries to 
which he condescends — but we will venture 
to select two or three samples which relate to 
circumstances more likely to remain in the 
recollection of English readers than his foreign 
gdbemoucherie. His microscopic eye can see 
a system of policy in the cut of the old 
King's coat 

* Louis XVIIL exhibited to observation, in his 
external appearance, this struggle of two nations 
and two tendencies in his mind. His costume 
was that of the old regime, absurdly modified by 
the alterations which time had introduced in the 
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habits of men. He wore velvet boots reading up 
above the knees, that the rubbing of the leather 
ahou)d not hurt his legs (frequently suffering' 
from gout), and to preserve at the name time the 
military costume of kings on horseback. His 
sword never left his side, even when sitting in 
Us easy chair— a sign of nobility and superiority 
of arms which bo wished always to present to 
the notice of the gentlemen of his kingdom. His 
orders of chivalry covered his breast, and were 
suspended with broad blue ribands over his white 
waistcoat His coat of blue cloth participated, 
by its cut, in (he two epochs whose costumes were 
united in him.'— p. 289. 

How poor would be this attempt at jum- 
bling together Tacitus and a tailor, even it* the 
facts were true! — but there are still many 
amongst us who remember the King, and can 
testify that be never wore a velvet imitation 
of jack boots, * such as kings wore on horse- 
back! He wore gaiters, indeed, of the size 
and shape common to gouty gentlemen ; 
and as he wore them in evening as well as 
morning dress, they were of black velvet. He" 
never wore his sword on any occasion in which 
swords were not then — and are not still — 
generally worn, that is, in ceremonious cos- 
tume. He wore his orders of chivalry no 
otherwise than any other knight of the St. 
Esprit and the Garter usually wore theirs; 
and we cannot but smile at M. de Lamartine's 
wonder that the ribbons of these orders should 
be ' broad and blue.' Has M. de Lamartine 
never dined or spent an evening in the com- 
pany of a knight of either of these orders, or 
does he believe that cordon bleu means really 
nothing but a good cook f 

The triumph of his sagacity is to find mo- 
tives and results where other folks only see the 
most common circumstances of life ; even the 
house where one may happen to lodge is a 
theme for his philosophising. Louis XVIII. 
resided for a time in the style of an English 
private gentleman at Gosfield Hall, in Essex, 
a bouse lent him by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham — 

* But at length the fortune of Buonaparte broke 
down under its own weight, and the King, per- 
ceiving that its downfall would be as rapid as its 
elevation, drew nearer to London, to exercise a 
closer observation on forthcoming political events. 

He removed to Hartwell in Buckinghamshire.' 

p. 284. 

Gosfield happens to be about the same dis- 
tance from London as Hartwell, and still 
nearer to the Continent, and the King's re- 
moval, which was altogether a matter of 
private convenience to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, took place two or three years before the 
march to Moscow, and of course while Buona- 
parte's power was still in its ascendance. 

Again, in narrating the King's approach to 
Paris in 1814, he describes him— 



'At the isolated chateau of 9L Oeea, mm ait 
residence of M. Necker, in the plain of St. Denis, 
near the gates of Paris — as if he hud wished, by 
his choice of this place of conference, to recall 4# 
the nation the memory of a popular minister 
whom he himself had formerly supported.'— 
p. 424. 

Unluckily for this sagacious theory, the 
house that the King occupied on this occasion 
was not the old residence of M. Necker ; and 
M. de Lamartine's blunder is as if one were to 
confound Pope's Villa with Strawberry Hill^ 
because they are both near Twickenham. In 
great things a writer should endeavour to 
sketch broadly — in small things accurately. 
M. Lamartine does neither — but always affect- 
edly. When the mere locality of an acciden- 
tal residence is so pregnant with deep political 
meanings, we are not surprised that under his 
plastic hand the human physiognomy should 
be still more suggestive; but we do a little 
wonder at such gallimatias — such phtbu* — 
as his portraits of the two rivals for the throne 
of France. Of Napoleon he says — 

4 An excess of bile mingling with the blood 
gave a yellow tint to his skin, which, at a dis- 
tance, looked like a varnish of pale gold on hia 

countenance His solid bony chin formed 

an appropriate base for his features. .... His 
forehead seemed to have widened from the scan- 
tiness of thin black hair which was falling from 
the ** moiteur" [mold— absurdly translated rtou- 
ture] of continual thought. It might be said that 
his head, naturally small, had increased in size to 
give ample scope between his temples for the ma- 
chinery and combinations of a mind every thought 
of which was an empire. The map of the world 
seemed to have been incrusted on the orb of that re- 
flective head:— p. 6. 

The profundity of the observation that ' hia 
chin was the base of his features' can only be 
equalled by the rationality of discovering in 
the orb of his expanding head a map of the 
'world.' 

Those only who are unluckily old enough 
to remember poor old Louis des huitres will 
be able to enjoy fully the following portrait of 
that rather plain and neither very expressive 
nor very attractive countenance : — 

* The beauty, the nobility, the grace of his fea- 
tures, attracted the regard of all. It might be 
said that time, exile, fatigue, infirmity, and his 
natural corpulence had only attached themselves 
to his feet and his trunk, the better to display 
the perpetual and vigorous youth of hia counte- 
nance. His high forehead was a little too much 
inclined to the rear, like a subsiding wall, but the 
light of intelligence played on its l>road convex- 
ity. His eyes were large, and of azure blue 
(bleu du del), prominent in their oval orbits, 
luminous, sparkling, humid, and expressive of 
frankness. .... The healthy tint and the 
lively freshness of youth were spread over his 
countenance— he had the features of Louis XV 
in aU their beauty, lit up with an intelligence atom 
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expanded* and a reflection more concentrated, 
wherein majesty itself was not wanting. His 
lodes alternately spoke, interrogated, replied, and 
reigned, pointing inwards, as it were, and display. 
ing the thoughts and sentiments of his soul. At 
any expression displayed upon his countenance, 
at once pensive and serene, abstracted and pre- 
sent, commanding and gentle, severe and attrac- 
tive, one would say — 'Tis a king, bid 'tis 

a king who has not yet experienced the cares and 
latitude of the throne— 'tis a king who is preparing 
to reign, and who anticipates nothing but pleasure 
fiom the throne, the future, and mankind in gene- 
ral'— p. 290. 

If the 'high' forehead 'inclining like a 
subsiding wall? and the * eye of sky blue? 
and the look * that pointed inwards? told all 
this, the countenances of Garrick or Talma 
were dumb in comparison. M. de Lamartine 
consistently enough adds that * these looks 
once seen would be for ever engraved on the 
memory.' We think so too; and as our 
memory presents nothing at all* like this 
description, we are obliged to take it for ano- 
ther of M. Lamartine's inexplicable rhodomon- 
tades. As he takes occasion to tell us that he 
has now only just attained the middle of life — 
which, at the Psalmist's computation of three 
score and ten for the whole life of man, may 
be set down at 85 — and as the picture he is 
drawing professes to be that of ' Louis XVIII. 
at HartwelV that is 37 years ago, the natural 
conclusion indeed would be that M. Lamar- 
tine's appeal to memory could be nothing bet- 
ter than an appeal to his fancy. But so far 
from being only at the mezzo termin, accord- 
ing to the biographical dictionaries and he- 
raldic manuals in our hands, M. Lamartine 
was born in October, 1701 — so that he must 
well remember the King's return to France, 
though one might well doubt, from the por- 
trait, whether he could ever have seen him. 

Amidst these dreams of what he calls his 
own memory he sometimes mixes up his 
schoolboy recollections of antiquity, and be- 
comes a pedant — minus the learning. He 
appears to have read in his early days, or at 
least to have heard, of one Hannibal, who, 
though he seems not to know much about him 
— omne ignotum pro magnifico — has the ho- 
nour of being his favourite hero, and fills as 
many different characters in his drama as 
Maitre Jacques in ISAvare. Buonaparte it 
seems 



•the Hannibal of the aristocracy,'— p. 247. 

whatever that may mean ; — hardly, we sup- 
pose, the same thing as — 
•Mr. Pitt was the Hannibal of Anti-French Eu- 
ropean patriotism.'— p. 287. 

Or as this — 

• The Duke of Wellington is the English Hanni- 
bal:—?. 389. 



And by and by we find that this eternal Han- 
nibal is no other than a noun of multitude re- 
presenting the whole British people— in short* 
John Bull! 

1 Napoleon menaced England both by sea and 
land, and thus created the hatred of a Has$i&& 
against his nation and his dynasty.'— p. 244. 

When Master Elbow, in Measure for Mea- 
sure, reviles his adversary as *a moeimcked 
Hannibal? the commentators conjecture thai 
he probably means cannibal — but we think 
the commentators would be sorely puzzled to 
affix any meaning to M. Lamartine's rerj pro* 
miscuous use of the name. 

He has also a partiality for Alcibiades, 
which he shows by aiscovering that he too is 
Hannibal in disguise. 

' M. Pozzo di Borgo was a veritable Athenian 
Akibiades long exiled at the court of Prussia** 
(sic)*—?. 622. 

It has been hitherto supposed that King 
Prusias of Bithynia lived about two hundred 
years later than Akibiades, and that it was 
the Carthaginian and not the Athenian hero 
that was exiled at his court ; but M. Lamar* 
tine * a change* tout cela 1 — and at best leaves 
us to guess which of the two it was that our 
old friend Pozzo resembled. And this ques- 
tion becomes still more puzzling when we find 
that in the gluttonous old lawyer Oambaceres 
M. Lamartine sees also 

• Akibiades grown old ."— p. 19. 

He might just as well have said Hannibal 
again. 

Though M. de Lamartine does not profess 
the vulgar prejudices of most of his country- 
men against England, and even distinguishes 
us, as we have just seen, by the pet name of 
Hannibals, he knows very well that the chief 
pretensions of one of the rival candidates for 
the Presidentship is his supposed hostility to 
England ; and, though an instinct of decency 
and good manners, and perhaps a little policy, 
prevent M. Lamartine from foiling into any 
grossness on that topic, he takes now and then 
a sly opportunity of cultivating what he sup- 
poses to be the national feeling. For instance 
— when mentioning the presence of the Due 
d'Angouleme at the Duke of Wellington's 
head-quarters in 1813-14 — the translation 
says that 

* the Dae d'Angouleme followed the retreats and 
advances of the British army.'— p. 387. 

• The translator absurdly makes Alcibiades ' an 
exile in Prussia? being probably led into this blonder 
by M. Lamartine's misspelling of the name. We 
may here remark that the translation is a very poor 
one. M. de Lamartine's preface tells ns that it was 
made under his auspices and partly h hi* won pen, 
—this makes its blunders the more noticeable; J 
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This a little surprised us, for, though we recol- 
lect that there was a good deal of strategy and 
manoeuvring on both banks of the Adour, we 
were not aware that the English army had 
retreated an inch in the whole campaign. On 
turning to the original we find more cause to 
admire M. Lamartine's dexterity than his can- 
dour. He says — 

* Le Due <TAngool£me suivait le Jlux et lere- 
Jtux de I'armee Anglaise.'— torn. iL p. 163. 

He does not venture to say retreats, but reflux 
— a word somewhat less bold in sound, but in 
sense equally deceptive, and equally unworthy 
an honest historian. 

Of the same class is a statement that 

'Marshal Soult was appointed Minister-at- 
War by the King, in retoard of hi$ victory at 
TouZotoe.'— p. 484. 

Our readers know what that victory was, in 
which Marshal Soult was— to use the expres- 
sion of one of his own followers and admirers 
— * 4cras£} and not only driven from the field 
of battle, but forced to abandon the city itself 
(though walled), in order to save the rest of 
his array from capture or destruction. His 
flight was so rapid that he marched 22 miles 
the first night, hotly pursued and suffering 
much loss. Next day he marched 1 1 miles, still 
pursued, and began to despair of escaping 
farther when the arrival of two commissioners 
from Paris suspended hostilities. (See the de- 
tails in the Quarterly Review for June 1838.) 
We need not observe on the additional absur- 
dity of Louis XVIII. being supposed to reward 
a victory won against himself. Those who 
know anything of the affairs of the time know 
what common sense itself would indicate, that 
the battle of Toulouse was a difficulty in 
Soult's way with the King, and not a recom- 
mendation. 

We notice these petty misrepresentations 
with reference to M. de Lamartine's character 
as an historian, but there is a statement made, 
as far as we can see, on no authority but his 
own, and on which we are obliged to question 
directly his veracity and honour. He imputes to 
all the Foreign Ministers concerned in the peace 
of Paris in 1814, and to the French them- 
selves, the most scandalous corruption. 

* M. de Talleyrand, who wished to furnish an 
authority in his own favour at a later period, for 
the diplomatic allowances assigned by usage to 
the negotiators of treaties of territory, distributed 
sU or eight millions— [from 250,000/. to 300,0002.] 
—in ransom to the European diplomatists who 
signed the treaty of Paris. Prince Metternich, 
the Austrian Minister — Lord CasUereagh, Pleni- 
potentiary of the British Government — M. de 
Nesselrede — M. de Hardenberg — the one espe- 
cially in the name of Russia, the other in that of 
Prussitf, received each a million [40,000/.]. The 



ministers of the secondary powers received con- 
siderable sums in proportion to the importance of 
the courts they represented. This ransom, 
offered and accepted as the price of peace, pro- 
duced it more promptly, but made it more humi- 
liating. As a precedent it was shameful — as a 
bargain it was advantageous, for every day of 
continued occupation coat France more than 
eight millions.' — p. 450. 

Of this strange statement we also suspected 
the translation of being erroneous ; but it is 
very exact, except only that the French word 
* ranpon' does not always mean what ransom 
does in English, but sometimes an exorbitant 
or fraudulent overcharge. But in whatever 
shade of obloquy M. Lamartine may have used 
the term, the assertion remains that Prince 
Metternich, Lord Castlereagb, and their col- 
leagues, sold their earlier acquiescence in the 
treaties for a bribe of 40,000/. each, and that 
this was given them by that arch-knave M. de 
Talleyrand, as a precedent, on the strength of 
which he was by and by to reap a similar har- 
vest We should not have thrown away a 
thought on such a statement from one of the 
ordinary class of revolutionary scribblers, but — 
recollecting that M. de Lamartine was for a 
season at the head of the Republic, holding 
especially the ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
having ail its secrets within its reach — we have 
taken the trouble — though almost ashamed of 
such a work of supererogation— of enabling 
ourselves to contradict, on the highest and best 
authority, and in the most direct and absolute 
manner, every point and circumstance of the 
assertion. We spare M. de Lamartine — 
though he does not deserve it — the indignant 
terms in which this denial is conveyed to us 
by the most distinguished survivors of the 
statesmen who signed the treaty of Paris; 
but we call upon him in the face of his own 
country and of Europe to produce his authority 
for so scandalous an imputation agaiust men 
whom it may be natural that he should envy, 
but whom it is unpardonable that he should, 
whether from negligence or malevolence, thus 
and now, calumniate. 

The literary success of the work has been, 
we believe, very small, and will probably grow 
gradually less. The success of its political 
objects, we think, will be decidedly negative : 
—it has not directly reached any of the stir- 
ring topics of the day ; and the honesty and 
truth with which he has reproduced his ear- 
lier exposure of the tyranny of Buonaparte, 
though mixed up with much mawkish adu- 
lation of his 4 genius' and his • glory,' will cer- 
tainly not recommend it to that very large 
proportion of the French people who hate, as 
we have said, to hear even a whisper of truth 
on any period of their abject and disgraceful 
subjection to all the successive tyrannies from 
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1792 to 1814. We are, for the same reason, 
sorry for tbe defects of the work — for, however 
personal may have been the motive, and how- 
ever objectionable the taste and style in which 
it has been written, it contains an important 
exposition and appreciation of the imperial 
system, which would have been of still more 
value both for present use and as historical 
authority, if it had been presented in a soberer 
form and with a less suspicious, or at least am- 
biguous, object 

We have also another reason, which may 
at first sight surprise our readers, for wishing 
that M. Lamartine had made a more states- 
manlike appearance at this juncture. The 
February republic was, as we have said, a 
surprise — an accident; it was, however, an 
accident not merely acquiesced in, but we 
must honestly say adopted by the whole na- 
tion. It is now the fashion to say — ' La 
France n*a pas accepts la ripublique — elle Va 
subie? This, no doubt, fairly enough repre- 
sents the secret opinions of a large portion — 
probably the majority — of the people — cer- 
tainly so of all the better informed classes ; 
but ostensibly, practically, in all the forms and 
for all the purposes that the national will can 
be expressed, she has accepted the Republic ! 
No one hand was raised, no single voice pro- 
tested against it. Two republican Assemblies 
and a republican President have been elected 
by the individual concurrence of a greater pro- 
portion of the whole living population than 
ever before, in the history of human society, 
concurred directly in any public settlement. 
Is it not, then, the height of absurdity to re- 
fuse to the form of government so svbie, if 
you please, but so adopted, so ratified, so 
sanctioned, a fair trial f Has it bad any thing like 
a fair trial f What prospect can there be for 
the stability of any government in France, 
. and above all for that which we believe to be 
her ultimate destiny and refuge, the legitimate 
monarchy, if the republican experiment be 
juggled away by either fraud or force — not 
tried — not judged — not subdued — not annihi- 
lated — but evaporated, to be again condensed, 
and suspended like a thunder-cloud over the 
head of any and every government that may 
endeavour to escape it? It will be always 
imminent — strong in all the unrefuted reason- 
ing — powerful in all the untested hopes — rich 
in all the unfulfilled promises with which the 
fictions of ingenuity and the fancies of enthu- 
siasts, and, let us add,' a misunderstanding of 
the American precedent, have inoculated the 
. minds of so powerful a portion of mankind. 
For our own parts, we repeat, we have no 
doubt of tbe ultimate failure of the experi- 
ment, and that France will eventually return to 
legitimate and constitutional monarchy — but 
she will probably not become, and certainly 



not remain a monarchy, until she has fairly 
and honestly balanced her account with the 
republic ; she has incurred that responsibility, 
and she must liquidate it before she can have 
credit for another. And, if this be the case, 
we have no hesitation in adding that, of the 
three foremost candidates for the presidency, 
we see but one eligible — namely, Lamartine. 
We know that he is light and vain, and want- 
ing in most of the higher qualities of a states- 
man. We admit that toe most powerful 
party in France would be deeply mortified at 
the success of his selfish and shameless apos- 
tacy. We feel, moreover, that his * candida- 
ture' seems almost ridiculous ; but we must 
be allowed to say that it is not, on that ac- 
count, less in harmony with the Republic 
itself— and that, nevertheless and on the 
whole, he is the person who would afford the 
experiment the fairest play. But, if this ex- 
idol cannot be set up again, why not try Ge- 
neral Cavaignac— or the Vice-President, Bou- 
lay — or Marshal Soult (who, old and broken 
as" he is in health, might still lend his name to 
his country in such a crisis) or in short any 
one, in preference to either Louis Napoleon or 
the Prince de Joinville — who are both utterly 
incompatible with the Republic; and who, 
by thi only legality now existing in the coun- 
try, are alike ineligible — the former expressly 
by the Constitution, the latter by a special law 
of incapacity ? — In law-breaking il riy a que 
le premier pas qui coute, and indeed it is 
avowed that this first infraction, in either case, 
is proposed with a view to the ulterior step of 
restoring the empire of Napoleon or the roy- 
alty of July. Now, how the nephew of the 
prisoner of St. Helena — how the son of the 
exile of Claremont, or their adherents — can 
for a moment suppose (even setting aside all 
moral and personal considerations) that such 
grossly illegal usurpations could be maintained 9 
is to us astonishing. 

But what are their chances t There is one, 
a powerful one we admit, which is common to 
both — that restless enmity to all legitimate 
authority — that wayward spirit which recalci- 
trates against whatever looks like establish- 
ment or seems to claim anything of intrinsic 
superiority. This sour element of the human 
temper is by no means peculiar to France. 
With all Christianity before them to choose 
from, London and Greenwich have elected two 
Jews, with no other recommendation than 
their being forbidden; and the party in 
France the most hostile to kings, emperors, and 
presidents, are ready to adopt him who may 
have the strongest taint of illegality ; and they 
would even prefer M. de Joinville to the Buo- 
naparte, because his illegal election would be 
additionally flavoured to their palates by bar- 
ing something more of immediate insult and 
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defiance to the legitimate head of fan family. 
Hie Prince de Joinville has also the reputation 
of being hostile to England, and of haying been 
a party to VL Thiers' attempt, in 1841, to set 
the two countries br the ears. In this point 
he would probably have an advantage over 
both Louis Napoleon and Lamartine, who 
hare not yet amchi any such Anglophobia. 
Yet with all these, as we venture to think 
them, discreditable advantages, we cannot be- 
Here that the Prince de Joinville will consent 
to be made the catspaw of M. Thiers' intrigues 
—but if he does, it will, we venture to predict, 
be a signal fls weH as deserved failure. If the 
attempt were to be made on hie own behoof \ 
for his own individual aggrandisement, it 
would be at the expense of his nephews, his 
brothers, and of his own honour, and he would 
have against him all the right and most of 
the wrong feelings of the nation. If the in- 
tention were to hold and handle the chief ma- 
gistracy for the purpose of passing it away to 
his nephew, as a pickpocket does a watch to 
an accomplice, we think that this, however 
cleverly set about, could not fail to bring 
blushes of blood into the eheeks of France. 
If. Thiers, who has got up this intrigue, pro- 
motes H with great activity, and endeavours to 
attract the Montagnards into it — and not (as 
we are informed and can readily believe) 
without some success. What better can the 
Revolutionists desire ? It is a new element of 
division in the monarchical party — it would 
be a revival of all of bad and dangerous that 
there was — a realization of all the trickery and 
bad faith that was ever alleged to have been — 
m the July revolution — and without any of 
ite compensations. We therefore, though 
sorry to learn that such a proposition was for 
a moment entertained at Claremont, hope and 
believe that it has not been adopted; and 
respecting, as we do, the private character 
of the members of that House, and appreciat- 
ing its probable destinies, we cannot imagine 
Ms concurrence in a proceeding so manifestly 
injurious to both, and so decidedly at variance 
with What is known of the last wishes of the 
wise old man who bequeathed to his children, 
not a crown, but a lesson against irregular 
efforts to obtain one. 

The re-election of Louis Buonaparte would 
be more unconstitutional, though somewhat 
less personally discreditable. The je le jure 
with which he accepted his position and the 
Constitution might perhaps be no great weight 
on his conscience— but, loosely as France is 
accustomed to deal with political oaths, it 
would aflbrd a powerful topic against his autho- 
rity, and it seems pretty certain that the con- 
tinuance of his power cannot, for a moment, be 
accomplished without violence, nor permanent- 
ly with it He has no root whatsoever in the 



country : his claims are — first, that he is not 
a Bourbon ; that gives him the class we have 
just mentioned : secondly, that he has a name 
which everybody far and near has heard dt, 
and about which the most illiterate or igno- 
rant can make no mistake — the value of which 
in the intricacies and confusion of a ballot, and 
amidst the remote populations, is greater, we 
are informed, than could have been imagined 
beforehand ; thirdly, he has, during his three 
years of power, had the opportunity of con- 
necting with his own a great many other per- 
sonal interests — supporters who would have him 
President for their own sakes-— creatures and 
tools enjoying thousands of offices, and whef- 
tiug the appetites of triple the number ambi- 
tious of being creatures and tools also. He has 
too for the moment in his hands, and appears 
to be using it lavishly, a very powerful engine 
— the Legion of Honour. The furor for thk 
decoration seems to have increased in intensify- 
under the Republic, and it is, we believe, after 
office, the strongest, if not indeed the only mo- 
tive of gratitude or attachment that any not 
legitimate Government can possess in France. 
We recollect, in the account of Louis Philippe's 
escape, the confidence with .which he trusted, 
and the devotion with which he was served by 
persons, gentle and simple, of whom he knew 
nothing but that he had happened in former 
days to give tbem the cross. This, however, 
may cut both ways, and hope will probably 
be found at least as strong as gratitude. 

If the National Assembly takes a resolute 
stand on the Constitution, they may, we think, 
get through the present difficulty. One of the 
embarrassments is, that the Presidency expires 
but a few days before the Assembly itself — so 
that, in order to counteract the illegal election 
of Buonaparte, the Assembly would have to 
attempt an illegal prolongation of its own 
powers ; and then — illegality for illegality— 
the President, should the army adhere to him, 
might for the moment prevail. But it seems 
that the constitutional difficulty is not insupe- 
rable. In the case of the candidate who has 
the greatest number of votes being legally dis- 
qualified, the Assembly is authorized to elect 
one of the five next highest names on the list, 
and it appears that there would be just time 
for that operation ; and we cannot but think 
that, personally distasteful to all parties as 
Lamartine must be, the friends of the legiti- 
mate monarchy and of the moderate republic 
—whether looking to their own ulterior objects 
or to the immediate peace of the country — 
ought to avail themselves of such an opportu- 
nity — in shorty make up their minds to accept 
him, or even General Oavaignae, as a refute 
against Louis Napoleon or the Prince de 
Joinville, neither of whom, as we have before 
said, can be chosen without illegality aor 
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maintained without Woodshed— «or with it! 
Latnartine's Presidency Appears to us the 
mode least dangerous to the peace and well- 
being of France herself and of the whole 
European world in which the republican ex- 
periment can be tried and brought to a rational 
issue. Laroartine is both personally disposed 
and politically pledged to moderate, anti-social- 
ist, aod anti-propagandist measures — and he, 
having no pretensions to a crown either royal 
or imperial — would, in all likelihood, were it 
but from motives of vanity, make a real en- 
deavour to work the machine so peculiarly his 
own creation to the greatest advantage. If it 
as capable of working at all, it is most likely to 
be so in bis hands, and France will have at 
least a breathing-time of comparative quiet 
to consider and revise, and, if necessary, pre- 
pare for a change of, her condition. 

If some such course as this be not adopted 
we see no possible extrication from the fix of 
1862, but some illegal violence; and nobody 
can doubt that nothing but the unconstitutional 
intervention of the array can effect, or, at all 
events, maintain, any such usurpation: but 
—when once the Army shall be brought into 
play, who shall tell where it is to end ? 

M. Romieu, with the important experience 
derived from having been successively Prefect 
of thr^e departments, and evidently a man of 
considerable ability, has ventured to examine 
that contingency in a very celebrated pamphlet 
entitled VEre dee Clears, which, however 
visionary it may be, and as we hope is, in 
some of its conclusions, is but too well founded 
in its premises. His thesis is, that after so 
tnany revolutions, such a vicissitude of sove- 
reigns, such a rupture of Ml ties of tradition, 
habit, loyalty, or reverence, there is no longer 
in France any moral authority sufficient to 
constitute a government, and that nothing is 
left but the barbarism of brute force. Legiti- 
mist by his reason — Orleanist by his feelings 
— he is hopeless of the success of any party 
flaw — nay, despairs of anything like stability 
during this century — except by the eword — 
the ultima ratio of people as well as of kings ! 

4 The first and most solid base on which autho- 
rity could be reconstructed amidst the ruins of 
society is the restoration of the legitimate sove- 
reign. No one can doubt that if there be a prin- 
ciple of peace for a people and permanence for a 
Government, it is there. — But it requires, as the 
first condition of its existence and its force, that 
the country must have faith in it Its source is a 
prescriptive and indefeasible right It is popu- 
larly called the right divine — and in truth there 
is no other name to give it, as it derives from a 
course of nature antecedent to and independent 
of human authority ; argue it in any other sense, 
you destroy it. Lawyers and journalists at- 
tempt to subject this principle to the liberal no- 
lions of a constitutional— that b in fact an elective 



—monarchy. .... You kfll the principle whew 
you submit it to the adhesion of the people, and 
the adhesion of the people— that is the great 
body of the nation — you Would not obtain. 
They hate anything like an aristocracy, and ate 
indifferent as to all the rest' * 

Here we pause to observe that M. Romieu 
overstates this portion of the case. The ad- 
hesion of the people is far from defeating the 
ancient hereditary right — in feet they are of 
coeval ' authority.' The Coronation at West- 
minster, and the Sacre at Rheims, give the 
people a larger share in the ceremony even 1 
than adhesion. But it is true — and so the 
Count de Chambord seems, from bis recent 
correspondence with his friends in Prance, to 
understand it — that acceptance and adherence 
is one thing, and popular election, as between 
rival candidates, another. 

'As to a cbnstiti 
sented by the House o: 
proposed: by men who 
only looking to their 
and power, Dut really 
for the public good ; i 
our ancient and instinct 
the new principles of < 
I was honoured with U 
of Orleans, whose men 

me, and I have personal reasons to honour and 
to love the Prince de Joinville. I feel, therefore, 
some embarrassment in speaking of a subject 
that so seriously affects their family interests; 
but I write historically, and when, out of the lit* 
tie circle of intrigue that is trying to produce a 
movement in this direction, I am asked if it can s 
be successful, I answer — no, 

' As to the Prince Louis Napoleon— he has* his 
name, and the advantage over his rivals of being 
on the spot, and in possession of power— but 
that is only one chance out of the many oil 
which the approaching straggle must turn. A 
coup cTttal, of which we have heard so much* 
would have no permanent result— the submission 
of the Assembly, even if obtained, would only 
awaken an early reaction — and after a short in- 
terim we should find ourselves again the victims 
of the inevitable earthquake that is fermenting 
under our feet 

4 As to the nominal Republic under which we 
live, it is but the ledge of a precipice where we 
stop for a moment to take breath. The real 
Republic, and what the people understand by 
that term, is the personification of the grand er- 
ror of modern times — which believes in the pos- 
sibility of removing that inequality of human' 
conditions which God himself has ordamed—lt is 
an engagement to abolish die diversities of social 
life, not by opinion, but by law— it is a combination 
of an arrogant and vain attempt to abolish poverty 
and misery with the fiendish satisfaction of plunder- 



* Our limit* have obliged us to abridge throughout 
M. Romieu's text, but our summary represents his* 
meaning. 
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ia* aiidlmsflktktf the rkh and happy. Ttek 
tbe people's idea of the Revolution of February. 
They will think themselves defrauded till this be 
accomplished, and they will know no better till 
they have been disciplined by a cruel experience 
—they, like the incredulous Apostle, will not be- 
lieve till they can put their finger into the bleed- 
ing wound. They must be taught repentance 
ana wisdom, by sufferings, by hunger, and by 
tears. The visions of equality have displaced 
the humbler lessons of religion. They are filled 
with bitter hate, and wait for an occasion of re- 
venge. They have lost their humility, and are 
become the most intolerant aristocrats ; and they 
consider the republic such as they find it a jug- 
gle and a cheat It is in fact too monstrous a lie 
to be endured T 

* How is this to end t .... I imagine that in 
1863 the proletarian masses will rise, regardless 
of your laws that limit universal suffrage ; and, 
justly considering them as mere waste paper, will 
record their prohibited votes in spite of your 
prefects and gendarmes, and will proclaim to the 
country — There — is the will of the People — 
obey! 

* Then you will awake to the true meaning of 
tbe Revolution of February — a miserable sur- 
prise, I admit, at the moment — but an explosion 
which has been long preparing. Then you will 
be driven to the necessity of girding yourselves 
up for the deadly struggle between rich and 
poor, between enjoyment and privation, between 
comfort and misery.' 

In this confusion M. Romieu sees no surviv- 
ing force but the Army, and the Army must, 
he thinks, inevitably, as in the decline of the 
Roman Empire, degenerate into mere Praeto- 
rians, alternately the creators and destroyers of 
ta rapid series of puppet sovereigns ! What is 
to follow this new K Ere des Ctsars 1 — to arise 
out of this chaos of Ccesarism — M. Romieu 
does not venture to prophesy further than that 
there can be neither order, security, nor rational 
liberty, till a new generation shall have been 
trained to an abandonment and abhorrence of 
the principles of Socialism in which the living 
population have been fatally miseducated. 

\^e are sorry to concur in most of M. Ro- 
mieu's practical views of the present state of 
his country, and we believe with him that ul- 
timately the army will have to play a prepon- 
derating part in tne restoration and mainte- 
nance of regular government. We think it 
very probable too that France m*y have to pass 
through perhaps more than one terrible crisis ; 
— but we have no expectation of anything 
like an Ere de$ CSsars: the great modern 
element of the public press, which M. Ro- 
mieu has omitted from his parallel, will pre- 
vent any protracted state of chaos. We do 
not know — and we cannot guess, nor indeed 
does hf. Romieu — how the proletarian masses 
are to be reclaimed from Socialism, and shorn 
of the real essence of their strength — universal 
suffrage. But we again repeat our decided 



opinion that the best chance of immediate i 
auillity and future stability would be to g»v# 
the present constitution a fair trial. We are 
aware the answer will be that this is impossi- 
ble — that the monarchical parties are too rash 
and too jealous, the Socialists too fierce and too 
powerful, and the general feeling of the publio 
too irritable and uneasy — to endure a post- 
ponement of their respective objects : — but we 
think that no sober-minded man of any party 
will deny the truth — however he may dislike 
the motive — of M. Thiers' dictum — 'the repub- 
lic is that which divides us the least? Let the 
Republic then be honestly tried, and in the in- 
terval of calm that it may probably afford, the 
country will have time to form, and will find 
means to express, a more matured opinion on 
its future government. 

We may seem to have dwelt in unnecessary 
detail on the literary evidence of the state of 
the public mind in France. Our apology ia, 
that the general interest which we cannot but 
feel for so great a branch of the European fami- 
ly is very much heightened by many analo- 
gous circumstances in our own position — Prcsi- 
mus ardet Ucalegon, We have more than ap- 
pears to cursory observers of the same social 
difficulties — and have almost, nay, we fear, quite 
as deep an eventual interest in the great pro- 
blem of their solution. We shall show, pre- 
sently, some proof of the immediate and direct 
influence of the socialist principles of tbe French 
Revolution in this country, even after they had 
been checked, and, for a moment, subdued in 
Paris.. 

We begin, however, by recognizing one moat 
essential difference in the two cases. England 
has had no practice nor even precedent of 
merely popular revolutions ; the Great Rebel- 
lion was a military one; the Revolution of 
1688, a religious and aristocratical, and — at 
nearly as could be — a legal one. We have 
had for 160 years nothing that approached in- 
surrectionary dictation to established authority 
except the agitation for the Reform Bill — and 
even that agitation was but factitious, excited 
by the ministers themselves, and not really a 
popular ebullition. Neither has our people 
been, to any serious extent, as yet familiarised 
with insurrectionary movements, nor poisoned 
and perverted to revolutionary principles — nor 
our populace till recently drilled to revolution- 
ary tactics, as our neighbours unhappily have 
been. There js also another most weighty 
consideration. The people of England nave 
been for nearly eight centuries in the enjoy- 
ment of as much individual liberty as is con- 
sistent with the general safety of society, and 
with a direct share in the Government, which 
has expanded in proportion to the wealth, po- 
pulation, and civilization of the country. Three 
hundred years ago our Poor Law system ana- 
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e ip s Uod , and km since been gradually improv- 
ing all there is of rational and practicable in 
the Socialist principle. As far as real benefits 
are concerned, ' the nations not so blessed as 
we 9 are only struggling to reach what we have 
long enjoyed ; the thinking part of our people 
therefore see little room either to envy or imi- 
tate our continental neighbours. Moreover, 
when a new excitement and agitation happens 
to arise, our heads are better seasoned to stand 
a momentary intoxication. Our feelings and 
our opinions are inclined to be traditionary ; 
we live very much by memory ; the new lights 
that cast such a lund blaze in darker regions 
are but smoke in the broad day of our popu- 
lar habits and constitution. Our people, there- 
lore, may indulge themselves in a riot, where 
France would be in danger of a revolution ; and 
our Government can afford to tolerate agita- 
tions, which, in a people less habituated to pub- 
lic discussion, would soon take the character of 
rebellion. 

Yet, notwithstanding this most important 
safeguard and counterbalance, of which we 
certainly do not understate the value, it is not 
to be denied that we are daily becoming more 
deeply implicated in the general danger. Our 
Constitution has within the last five and twenty 
Tears received several serious shocks. The 
long impunity and scandalous success of the 
Roman Catholic and Anti-Corn Law Asso- 
ciations have familiarized men's minds to the 
perilous anomaly of agitations stronger than 
legislation, and conspiracies bolder than par- 
liament But the most serious of all was the 
Reform Bill — not merely from the disturbance 
of the old balance by throwing so much ad- 
ditional weight into the democratic scale, but 
— from the deplorable, however unexpected, 
result of lowering in public estimation the 
House of Commons itself and, with it, all 
constituted authority. The insult to the cha- 
racter of Parliament was deeper than even 
the injury to its composition, and greater than 
the Reform — if its personal results had been 
better than they have turned out — could have 
compensated. It is not as mere party op- 
ponents of the Reform Bill that we lay this to 
its charge, for we admit that its authors never 
intended any such consequence; but we ap- 
peal to pubuo notoriety whether it is not the 
net ! We ask any man who can remember 
twenty years, whether the House of Com- 
mons is now held in anything like the same 
respect that it used to be f Is its reform ever 
mentioned without a sneer! Have its de- 
cisions their former weight on public opinion ? 
la it not rather like a mercantile house that, 
having declared itself insolvent, starts again 
under the same name, but never with the 
same credit! Let us give one short but very 
significant instance of this. The 'Observer f 



newspaper has for some years done its best to 
be considered as the Court Journal. It bears 
in an ostentatious style, her Majesty's arms, 
and affects to be peculiarly favoured with 
royal patronage. In this paper (quoted in 
the ' Times' of the 25th August) there is 
given a tabular view of the changes made by 
death, resignations, &&, since the last general 
election, in the 

* (so-called) representation of the people.' 

So-tailed! and this in a Court journal ! "We 
shall have to recur to this rubject by and by ; 
we only notice it here as a short but con- 
clusive proof how little the Reform — so called 
—of the House of Commons has added to its 
own dignity or to the confidence of the coun- 
try; and we think we may assert, without 
fear of contradiction, though we abstain from 
details, that all the other Authorities of the 
State have suffered something of the same 
diminution of political weight. When M. de 
Talleyrand came over here ambassador from 
the July government, he intimated his opinion 
of the cause of the fall of the ex-government 
of France, and his apprehensions that the new 
one would be liable to the same embar- 
rassments, by saying, that the misfortune was 
quHl nty a aVautoriti nulle parL He was 
right Louis Philippe experienced it ; France 
is now suffering under it ; and even amongst 
ourselves, under our monarchy of a thousand 
years, we cannot shut our eyes to the rapid 
growth of the same evil. 

We believe that few of our readers are 
aware of the extent to which these disor- 
ganizing and demoralizing principles are pro- 
pagated in England. We have heretofore 
taken several occasions to notice their progress 
even before the late French Revolution, since 
which they have assumed a greater intensity, 
a wider development, and in every respect a 
more alarming character. 

The number and infamy of the cheap pub- 
lications in which these principles are preached 
to the people, forbid our entering into any ' 
detailed examination of them ; we rather choose 
to borrow a rapid, but able and accurate 
sketch of their general aspect, which appeared 
in the leading article of the 'Times' of the 
3rd September last. Though it was then 
read, no doubt, by most of our readers, as 
well as by thousands of others, we are glad to 
reproduce and recall it to a somewhat less 
ephemeral existence. After some observations 
on the subject of national education, not dis- 
similar in general from those we have here- 
tofore ventured to suggest as to education m 
Ireland, the writer proceeds : 

« At the present moment, in the very heart of 
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tilts apparently well-ordered community, there fe 
an amount of evil-teaching actively going on Quite 
enough to startle, if not to alarm, the most firm- 
minded man among us. Systems the most de- 
structive of the peace, the happiness, and the vir- 
tue of society, are boldly, perseveringly, and 
without let or hindrance, openly taught and re- 
commended to the acceptance or the oeople with 
great zeal, if not with great ability. Cheap publi- 
cations containing the wildest and most anarchi- 
cal doctrines are scattered broadcast over the 
land, in which religion and morality are perverted 
and scoffed at, and every rule of conduct which 
experience has sanctioned, and on which the very 
existence of society depends, openly assailed, 
while in their place are sought to be established 
doctrine* as outrageous as ike maddest ravings of 
furious insanity — as wicked as the most devilish 
spirit could by possibility have devised. Murder 
is openly advocated — all property is declared to be 
robbery — the rules by which marriage is declared 
sacred and inviolate are treated as the dreams of 
dotage ; obedience of every description is denounced 
as a criminal cowardice; law, as at present con- 
stituted, is asserted to be a mere device for enslav- 
ing mankind; and morality is described as an 
efficient auxiliary to law. for the same mischievous 
purpose. This horrible farrago is accompanied 
by nattering pictures of a new state of things, 
every suffering of the poor being ascribed to mis- 
chievous legislation, and happiness without stint 
promised as the consequence of the destruction 
of all existing society. 

• These observations are suggested by various 
papers now lying before us relating to what may 
be termed the Literature of the Poor, and cer- 
tainly a more terrible literature can nowhere be 
found. We are not anxious to give it circulation 
by naming its writers, or the works of which it 
is composed ; but, in order to give a sample of 
It, to show that such a thing exists among us, 
we will quote a few of the doctrines which it en- 
deavours to promulgate ; and we will quote them 
in the words of their authors, hoping that a know- 
ledge of the existence of this terrible evil will 
tend to put an end to the disputes hitherto carried 
on respecting national education, and to induce 
all who wish well to their country and their kind 
to forego their differences, and in a wise, gene- 
rous, and tolerant spirit to oppose these, the real 
enemies of truth and virtue. 

i "* If I were living in Ireland/' says one of these 
teachers of the people, " I should certainly be under 
temptations to shoot the agents of the law-monopo- 
lies. I should certainly be under no conscientious 
restraints in the matter. I might fear for my life, but 
I should never feel as if I were doing an immoral 
act in shooting either a tyrant landlord, or a tyrant 
landlord's agent, when I saw them throwing down 
the houses and laying waste the cultivated patches of 
the poor industrious people. So far as conscience is 
concerned, I could shoot one of the common sort of 
Irish landlords as freely as I could shoot a wotf or 
a tiger" 

* A " tyrant landlord* 9 in this system means any 
man who owns land. The following passage 
sets forth the new philosophy on this matter; 
murder having been openly justified, that robbery 
should also find favour is not wonderful. 



•" To yon, mj brofter owners of the soil, it i 
be obviously clear and indisputable that there is mot, 
there cannot be, any other title to land than exist- 
ence in the world ; there can be no other natural* 
or rational, or legitimate mode of descent and «wr- 
cession, because inevitable, than the one pointed out ; 
and white such is, and ever must remain, ind i mp m 
table, and applying equally to every one living amd 

tO live, LAND MUST BB THE JOIST PEOPEETT OP TBS 
PEOPLE NOW AND FOR EVERMORE ! ! ! 

' " The people cannot commit any robbery in taking 
possession of that which is legitimately their own. 
Mark ! they cannot steal. 

* " You reproach us, then, that we aim at the abo- 
lition of a species of property (i. e. private property) 
which involves as a necessary condition the absence 
of all property for the immense majority of society. 
In a word you reproach us that we aim at the de- 
struction of four property. Thai is precisely what 
we aim at." 

' Community of women follows, as an almost 
necessary consequence, the community of goods. 

' " We do not require to introduce community of 
women ; it has always existed. Your middle-class 
gentry are not satisfied with having the wives and 
daughters of their wages-slaves at their disposal — not 
to mention the innumerable public prostitutes— but 
they take a particular pleasure in seducing each 
other's wives. Middle-class marriage is, in reality, 
a community of wives.' 7 

4 That the very existence of law should to snsfe 
persons be distasteful is natural, 

« " Men call their own-made artificial laws laws of 
justice, while they are laws only of gross ignorance 
and glaring injustice. They are calculated to de- 
stroy the minds of lawyers who study to expound 
them ; to divide man from man ; to cultivate univer- 
sal disorder and confusion ; and to aid tho priest as 
keeping the world in a lunatic asylum." 

' These are but slight specimens of this Litera- 
ture for the Poor.' 

AH this seems, to use the eloquent writer's 
expression, so terrible as to admit of no *ggr»* 
vation, and yet there is something worse be- 
hind — not to be sure in the doctrines them- 
selves — worse is impossible — bat in die means 
by which they are propagated. 

Incredible as it may appear, there is, it 
seems, a clique of educated and clever bnt 
way ward-minded men — the most prominent of 
them two clergymen of the Church of England 
— who, from, as it seems, a morbid craving for 
notoriety or a crazy straining after paradox- 
have taken up the unnatural and unbaHowed 
task of preaching, in the press and from the 
pulpit, not indeed such open, undisguised J&> 
cobimsm and Jacquerie as we have just been 
quoting, but — under the name of * Christum 
Socialism,' — the same doctrines in a form net 
the less dangerous for being leas honest The 
first productions of this sect, or school, thai at- 
tracted our notice, were the periodical tracts 
(since collected into a volume) caited * Politics 
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fbr the PedpW We are informed thai the 
names of most of the contributors to this work 
are do secret any more than their respective 
shares ki it But we shall only mention those 
of the Rev. Frederick Maurice and the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, who have affixed their 
names to other publications which seem to us 
of similar character and principles. Mr. Mau- 
rice, we understand, is considered the founder 
and head of the school, and it certainly adds 
to our surprise to find the reputed editor of 
4 Politics for the People,' and the avowed 
author of other works, theological as well as 
political, of a still more heterodox character, 
occopying the Professorial Chair of Divinity 
in Km<?s College, London.* 

That the political movement of this party 
emanates directly from the French Revolution 
of 1848 is evident The first number of 
* Politics for the People, j>rice \d.\ was issued 
While Louis Blanc and Albert Ouvrier were 
attJl on the joint throne of the Luxembourg, 
and while the visionary ' Organisation of 
Labour, 9 and the practical anarchy of universal 
suffrage, were fermenting in the mind of the 
working population of Paris, to an insanity 
which six weeks later it cost the blood of tens 
of thousands to abate — but not to cure. The 
Prospectus, attributed to the pen of Mr. Mau- 
rice, says: — 

4 It is proposed in this paper to consider the 
questions which are most occupying our country- 
men at the present moment, such as — f 1.1 The 
extension ot the suffrage ; ]2.] The relation of 
the capitalist to the labourer; [3.1 What a Go- 
vernment can or cannot do to find work or pay 
lor the poor.'— Politic* for Ike People, p. 1. 

Our readers see that these propositions, as we 
have numbered them, are a mere transcript of 
the programme of the French Provisional Go- 
vernment — 1. * Universal Suffrage;' 2. 'Or- 
ganisation of labour ;' 3. ( The State guaran- 
tees work and a livelihood by work to every 



t The second article of the same number begins 
with a still more direct reference to France. 

*The three words that form the motto of the 
new French Republic are — Fraterwity — Li- 
berty — Equality. We shall hope to speak of 
each in their turn.' — p. 2. 

Tes; and throughout the rest of the work 
they inculcate— under the emollient phrases 

* Professor Maurice has also the department of 
•Biblieal Instruction' ia Quterfs CoiUfe, London, 
aa instHotioa for the intelleetaal improvement of 
govern— ms; and Mr. Kmgalejr likewise is, or lately 
was, the lecturer on • English Literature ' in the same 
school. We gave some account of their lectures 
tore in our NntobW for Marotr, 18S0. 



of Christian lotre and charity, humanity, jns- 
tiee* sympathy, and the like — the doctrines ef 
Socialism, as broadly in principle, though not 
so boldly in terms, as any of the French visi- 
onaries. One large contributor, who writes 
under the pseudonym of Parson Lot, is said 
to be Mr. Kingsley. His opinions are cer- 
tainly to be found in Mr. Kingsley's acknow- 
ledged works. Parson Lot thus cut-Heroda 
both Louis Blanc and the Chartists : — 

'I am a radical reformer. I am not one of 
those who laugh at yonr petition of the 10th of 
April; I have no patience with those who do. 
. . . My only quarrel with the Charter is that it 
does not go far enough. It disappointed me bit- 
terly when I read. It seemed a harmless cry 
enough ; but a poor bald constitution-mongering 
cry as ever I heard. That French cry, ** Organ- 
isation of Labour" is worth a thonsand of ft, 
and yet it does not go to the bottom by a mile.' 
—p. 28. 

There is a series of reports of a Mr. Scott's 
Lectures on the Development of the Principle 
of Socialism in France— ot which the main 
object, after defending and corroborating 
Louis Blanc, is to show that the same prin- 
ciple is equally applicable, and in fact equally 
in progress, in England : — 

( The experience of the advantages of associa- 
tion will soon lead (M. Louis Blanc thinks) to a 
voluntary community in necessities and enjoy- 
ments /*— p. 89. 

And to this the Editor adds, that he has re- 
ported 

* these outlines of Mr. Scott's lectures as a brief 
history of the development of Socialism tn France, 
and an illustration of the feeling tn our country 
of the same want, whieh led them to those at- 
tempts at remedy.'— -p. 91. 

We should not have taken the superfluous 
trouble of thus establishing the identity of 
French and English Socialism, but for the 
strange spectacle of two clergymen of the 
Church of England coming forth as the apos- 
tles of a doctrine fraught with such terrible 
consequences, and— stranger and more lamen- 
table still — attempting to invest these mise- 
rable delusions with the authority of Chris- 
tianity and the sanction of the Gospel. 

The 'Politics for the People' failed. In the 
11th weekly number the paper boasts of 
having been as well received as its founders 

* had any right to expect, better than many of 
them expected' — but, with an inconsistency 
that we nod some difficulty in reconciling with 
veracity, it adds, ' that it did not pay its ex- 
penses and probably never would.' It lingered 
for a few numbers more and closed ait the 
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17 th wkh a plainer avowal that it was a 
signal failure. In accounting — not, as it care- 
fully distinguishes, ' apologizing 1 — for this 
failure it states — 

• We are glad to say that we have of ended some 
men of all forties : we intended to do it ; and if we 
speak again shall do it again : we believe that 
honest, farm, free discussion is the proper safety- 
valve for excitement — that cordial sympathy with 
sufferers is worth all the patronising help in the 
world — that Christianity is a dream and a lie it 
there is not a language in which all men may be 
addressed as carrying the same evil nature, as 
sharing the same deliverance from it.' — p. 178. 

Divested of its soft sawder the meaning of 
this passage is sylloffistically thus. If the lan- 
guage of * Politics for the People' be not ac- 
ceptable, Christianity is a dream and a lie. 
But it is not acceptable — ergo ! 

And then follows : — 

* We do not apologise for having referred con- 
tinually to the government of God in a way 
which we believe is as offensive to those who 
cant with these words, as to those who think they 
mean nothing.' — p. 178. 

What these latter words may themselves 
mean we do not precisely understand ; but so 
much is certain, that they and the whole pub- 
lication are meant to be offensive to those who 
cant about the government of God, and that, 
if the writers are not to be indulged in being 
thus offensive, ' Christianity is a dream and a 
lie.' They conclude by confessing that the 
cause of their signal ' failure 9 has been, that 
they did not preach their Socialism more 
boldly: and this we dare say is true — for, 
being men of educatiou and a kind of tact, 
who had still some measure to keep with the 
world, they did not venture to push their doc- 
trines to their full consequences; — while, 
therefore, they alarmed and disgusted those 
who think, they did not sufficiently captivate 
the masses that can only feel. 

These gentlemen will, no doubt, protest 
with all their energy and all their ingenuity 
— and they are well provided with both — 
that they are actuated oy no motives but the 
pursuit of benevolence towards all classes, the 
tenderest charity for the poor, the most affec- 
tionate reverence for the divine volume. All 
that is, we admit, in their mouths, and we will 
not take upon ourselves to say that it may not 
be in their minds also. We do not pretend 
to have any measure for the hallucination of 
human intellects ; but we can say that, what- 
ever they may intend, the effect of what they 
do is in every view deplorable— dangerous for 
the rich, still more dangerous for the poor, 
and a perversion of Christianity, offensive alike 
to good sense, piety, and troth. 



They promised us that if they were 4 t6 
speak again,' they would take care to be again 
offensive; — they have kept their word— -mod 
in more attractive forms than this puny perio- 
dical — in novels and in sermons. 

In 'Alton Locke, tailor and poet* the 
avowed work of Mr. Kingsley, we have all the 
morbid interest with which a clever writer 
can invest the case so easily imagined of a, 
youth endowed with genius and sensibilities 
above his condition, struggling through the 
trials, hardships, and miseries with which it 
requires little invention to surround him. Far 
be it from us to complain of an honest, or 
even a stern anatomist, who dissects human 
nature for sanitary purposes, or of the poet or 
the novelist who endeavours to touch the 
heart, and soften and amend, while he amuses 
the mind, with pathetic pictures of the natural 
ills that flesh is heif to. But it is a different 
thing to accumulate and exaggerate and add 
artificial grievances to those natural ills, and 
to do so for such purposes as are notoriously 
professed by the Socialist school — that of 
charging all the guilt and misery of the world, 
not on their natural, and to a great extent 
irremediable causes, but against the political 
constitution of society, which is especially 
framed for the purpose of counteracting those 
natural, and repressing those moral, evils that 
are of themselves too certain and too painful 
to need any adventitious aliment from incen- 
diary writings. 

The theme of Alton Locke is a defence of 
Chartist Socialism in such language as this: — 

* Society has not given me my rights. And wee 
unto the man on whom that idea, true or false, 
rises lurid, filling all his thoughts with stifling 
glare as of the nit itself. . . . while our little 
children die round us like lambs beneath the knife 
of cholera, typhus, and consumption, and all the 
diseases which the good time can and will pre- 
vent, which, as science has proved, and you, the 
rich [thus apostrophised as the executioners] 
confess might be prevented at once. ... Is it 
not hard to men who smart beneath such things 
to help crying aloud — "Thou cursed Moloch- 
Mammon take my life if thou wilt ; let me die in 
the wilderness, for I have deserved it ; but them 
little ones — in mines and factories, in typhus- 
cellars and Tooting pandemoniums— what have 
they done ? If not in their father's cause, yet 
still in theirs, were it so great a sin to die upon 
a barricade V* '—Alton Locke, i. 71. 

We beg our readers to observe here the un- 
English menace of the ' barricade^ which re- 
veals at once the source of these doctrines and 
the end to which they point They will also 
notice that this catalogue of horrors, imputed 
as the guilt of the rich, is composed of items 
every one of which — as far as there is the 
slightest particle of truth in them — has ob- 
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tained notoriety by the efforts of the rw* to 
force the remedies for them on the reluctant 
and often refractory poor. The statement is 
as utterly false in fact as it is nefarious in its 
import The same contradiction reigns through 
the whole book. Whatever of real honesty, 
charity, good sense, or good feeling the story 
evolves, is (with an almost, if not quite, single 
exception — an old Scotch bookseller) among 
the Rich — all the contrary qualities are amongst 
the Poor ; and yet every page is full of the 
merits of the poor and of the follies and 
crimes of the ricn. Of the taste and temper 
in which the author labours this point, as well 
as of his style, we have an almost ludicrous 
illustration in his everlasting sneers and sar- 
casms at every form of property and at all the 
business of the world, under the personification 
of Mammon — the single string of the mono- 
tonous lyre — on which they harp with the 
hope of sheltering and concealing their de- 
testable principles under that misrepresented 
and misapplied Scriptural expression. — ' Thou 
cursed Moloch -Mammon! (i. 71). — 'A sham 
gentleman, a parasite, a Mammonite' (74). — 
4 Hopeless struggles against Mammon? (137). 
— 'The venal Mammonite' (155). — 'Serve 
God and Mammon at once' (269). — 'Not 
Mammon but Venus' (269). — ' Serve God and 
Mammon too' (279). ' Smooth things to Mam- 
mon 1 (281). — 'Codicils of Mammon's making 9 
(305). — ' Mammon triumphant in iniquity' 
(y. 150.) 'Mammon, the fiend, devouring 
the masses' (152). Mammon, 'that accursed 
system of competition' (155). — ' Lowest em- 
bodiment of Mammon, the money-gamblers,' 
(55).—' The bane of Mammon' (156). ' Read, 
thou self-satisfied Mammon, a prophecy and a 
doom' (156). ' Mammonite middle class' 
(165).—' Thou Frankenstein Mammon' (168). 
— ' To meet Mammon with his own weapons' 
(259). 'Serving Mammon and myself (274). 
— ' Enabling Mammon to draw fresh victims 
to his den' (276). — 'The hour of Mammon's 
triumph* (285). — 'Fight manfully the battle 
against Mammon' (285). — And so forth. 

There is hardly anything more peculiar in 
this school than its combined penury of ideas 
and tautology of language. Never before did 
we meet two such Sosias as these two Social- 
ists. Mr. Kingsley preaches a sermon ; Mr. 
Maurice edits it, with a vindicatory preface. 
Mr. Maurice delivers a lecture ; Mr. Kingsley 
edits it with a prefatory vindication. Mr. 
Kingsley writes two or three volumes against 
Mammon — very ungratefully indeed, for, if it 
were not for Atammon, he could hardly have 
got through two or three pages. So Mr. 
Maurice, in a sermon preached early in the 
year on the text ' Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon,' repeats, with more propriety of 
place, no doubt, but with less originality and 



more passion, all the tailor's denunciations 
against the ' worship of Mammon :' but the 
Professor discriminates even less than the 
tailor what, exactly, it is that he denounces 
under that form of words. The only distract 
definition that we find of what these writers 
mean by Mammon is that he is ' the Money 
Ooa" — (p. 85). Do they mean then to abolish 
money? — It seems so, and, as a preliminary, 
all money's worth. We have seen that Mr. 
Kingsley includes ' merchandize' as Mammon- 
ite, and Mr. Maurice's sermon inculcates, that 
if a farmer is anxious about his ' crops'— or, if 
' work' is given to labourers, or if ' servants' be 
hired, Mammon is at the bottom of all. Nor 
does either of them, as far as we have been 
able to understand them, ever, attempt to 
distinguish between this 'demon worship of 
Mammon] and a lawful and innocent posses- 
sion and enjoyment of any degree of wealth 
or property whatever. 6y this convenient 
and elastic application of the term Mammon, 
they confound the use and the abuse of riches 
— the bad and unchristian spirit which our 
Saviour reprobated and the honest and profit- 
able exercise of those energies and faculties 
which it has pleased God, not merely to 
endow us withal, but, to render necessary even 
to our animal existence. We beg leave to ask 
these Reverend gentlemen, whether the ac- 
ceptance of a Chaplain's or a Professor's salary 
is Mammon $ — Whether the receipt of a tithe 
rent-charge is Mammon I — Is it mammon to 
wear a coat ? — Is it Mammon- to pay for it ? — 
Is it Mammon in the tailor to make it that 
he may feed a wife and half-a-dozen children 
who cannot feed themselves ? What, in short, 
do they mean by Mammon t In all their 
voluminous but tautological disquisition on the 
subject, they have never distinctly told us that 
•but we can tell them : — they mean any and 
every thing that is not Communism — for no 
other word — not even Socialism — will meet 
and satisfy all the various complaints that they 
make against the influence of Mammon, which 
are condensed in the following vaticination 
put by Mr. Kingsley into the mouth of the most 
authoritative character in Alton Locke — 



' The Babel tyranny of Rome fell, even as the 
more fearful, more subtile, and more diabolical 
tyranny of Mammon shall fall ere long — suicidal 
—even now crumbling by its innate decay. Yes, 
— Babylon the Great — the commercial world of 
selfish competition, drunken with the blood of 
God's people, whose merchandise is the bodies and 
souls of men — her doom is gone forth. And then 
— then — when they — the tyrants of the earth, who 
lived delicately with her, rejoicing in her sins, 
the plutocrats and the bureaucrats, the money- 
changers and devourers of labour — are crying to 
the rocks to hide them, and to the hills to cover 
them from the wrath of Him who sitteth on the 
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throne— the* the Poor shall eat and be satis- 
fied.'— ii. p. 295. 

And these ravings of rapine, blasphemy, and 
nonsense are the epilogue — the moral, if we 
may so misuse the term, but, in short, the 
summary — of this manifesto of KingBley- 
Maarician Socialism 1 

Another novel, entitled * Yeast,* is from the 
same pen ; and, in troth, is in its most re- 
markable feature a reproduction of the other, 
only that a poetical gamekeeper is substituted 
for a poetical tailor, and that the poetry, with 
which both are peppered, is still more incen- 
diary. Take, for instance, a song, sung by a 
gipsy boy at a revel of discontented labour- 
ers :— , 

'I seed a vire o' Monday night, 

A vire both great and nigh ; 
But I wool not tell you where, my boys, 

Nor 1 wool not tell you why. 
The varmer he came screeching out 

To save un's new brood mare, 
Zays I, You and your stock may roast 

Vor aught us poor chaps care. 

And the chorus burst out- 
Here's a curse on varraers all 

That toll and grind the poor, 
To reap the fruit of all their works 

In **** for evermoor— r — r ! 



A blind old dame came to the vire, 

Zo near as she could get ; 
Zavs, Here's a luck I was n't asleep, 
To lose this blessed hell. 
. They robs us of our turfing rights, 
Our bits of chips and sticks, j 
Till poor folks now can't rearm their hands 
Except by tanner's ricks. 

Chorus, Here's,' &c. Yeast, p. 249. 

It is in vain that the author of tbis poor but 
mischievous extravagance calls the feelings 
that actuated the crowd ' ferocious,' and that 
his hero seems to be ' sickened' at the scene : 
what is the song, but a versification of the 
principles that all his writings tend to propa- 
gate — nay, of the very expressions which he 
produces amongst the excuses for the insur- 
rection that Alton Locke headed I — 

'Blockheads! (says one of the speakers) to 
stand shivering here with empty bellies ! You 
just go down to the farm and burn the stacks 
over the old rascal's head.' 

* I've got no fire,' says an old woman ; ' how 
can I give one and sixpence an hundred for 
coals ? and if I dared break a hedge fur a knitch 
of wood, they'd put me in prison.' — ii. p. 92. 

After some more such speeches, enforced by 
an equally inflammatory harangue from the 
author's hero, the mob rush forward, break 



into, plunder, and burn to the ground the 
farmer's house, furniture, and rick-yard, and 
thus avenge themselves of the 4 tyrants of th* 
earth? — the ' devourers of labour, drunk with 
the blood of God's people? And that we may 
be in no doubt of the ultimate design of such 
publications, this, the crowning one, is en- 
titled * Yeast' — a suggestion that it is meant 
to ferment in the minds of the people and 
prepare them to rise under the heat of the 
Socialist oven. May we not fairly ask the 
writers, who clothe such mischievous provoca- 
tions in the oily phrases of peace and charity 
and brotherly love, the same question thai 
they asked the Chartists before they adopted 
them as allies : 
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What is the use of brilliant language about 
►ace and the majesty of order and universal 
ove, though it may be printed in letters a foot 
long, when it runs in the same team with/froctfy, 
railing, mad\ one-eyed excitement V — Pol. for the 
People, p. 29. 

But we have a still more recent, more direct, 
more offensive adoption and exposition of these 
detestable doctrinations. 

In the spring of this year Mr. Drew, minis- 
ter of the district church of St John's, Fitzroy 
Square, invited Mr. Kingsley to take a part in 
some evening lectures to be delivered in that 
church in the months of June and July ; this 
Mr. Drew did, as Professor Maurice states, 
' because he had, he said, read and admired 
his books.' Accordingly, on Sunday evening 
the 22 nd of June, Mr. Kingsley preached such 
a sermon, that, as soon as it was over, * Mr* 
Drew stood up in the reading-desk, and de- 
clared to the congregation that he believed 
the doctrine of a great part of the discourse 
was untrue.' The sermon has been since pub- 
lished, with a prefatory explanation to the 
foregoing effect, by Professor Maurice, through 
whose intervention Mr. Drew had obtained 
Mr. Kingsley's co-operation. We have not 
heard what answer Mr. Drew has made to 
the charge of having invited, after having read 
their works, the assistance of these gentlemen ; 
but no one will doubt he acted rightly and 
manfully in repairing his error at the earliest 
moment by his immediate condemnation of 
the preacher's doctrines, which are, as our 
readers will see, nothing but a part, and a bad 
part, of the tenets of Mr. Maurice's penny 
paper, and Mr. Kingsley's not-worth-a-penny 
novels — the same subversive doctrines, incul- 
cated in the same misrepresented aud mis- 
applied language of the Scriptures : thus — 

' I assert that the business for which God sends 
a Christian priest in a Christian nation is to 
preach and practise liberty, eouality, and brother* 
hood, in the fullest, deepest, widest, simplest mean- 
ing of those three great words.' — Sermon, p. & 
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A If there was one expression of the Lord Jesus 
on that day which must have given hope to the 
oppressed poor of Judea, and struck terror into 
the hearts of those who had been enslaving their 
countrymen — adding house to house and field to 
field, and making a few rich at the expense of 
many poor— it must have been the last sentence 
which he quotes of Isaiah, "The spirit of the 
Lord has anointed me to preach the acceptable 
▼ear of the Lord." ... If these words of the 
Lord of all the earth mean anything, my friends, 
Aey mean this : that all systems of society which 
favour the accumulation cf capital in a few hands 
—which oust the masses from the sail which their 
forefathers possessed of old — which reduce them 
to the state of serfs and day-labourers, living on 
wages and on alms — which crush them down 
with debt, or in any wise degrade or enslave 
them, or deny them a permanent stake in the 
commonwealth, are contrary to the kingdom of 
God which Jesus proclaimed. .... And there- 
fore I hold it the duty of every Christian priest, 
upon the strength of that single text — even if 
the same lesson did not run through the whole 
of Scripture from beginning to end — to lift up 
his voice like a trumpet and cry aloud as I do 
now — " How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter the kingdom of God !" u Woe unto you 
that are full, for ye have received your consola- 
tion already I" u Woe unto you that add house 
to house and field to field, that ye may stand 
•lose on the land till there be no room left!** 
Woe unto you who make a few rich to make 
many poor! Woe unto you that make mer- 
chandise out of the needs of your brethren !' 

Thus Scripture — with the additional patches 
of the tailor, which our readers have not failed 
to recognise — is wrested to downright Com- 
munism — that there shall be no individual 
property — no capital — no merchandise — no 
daily labour — no wages — in short, no rich! 
but there these reverend expounders have the 
grace to stop ; they do not venture to promise 
what they mean to insinuate, and what alone 
their dupes hope for or care about — that there 
shall be no Poor. Alas ! no ; under such a 
system there would be nothing but Poor, and 
the universal Poor nothing but brutes and 
savages, worse than the Foolahs or Esquimaux, 
who, if not cursed with capital and wages, 
have at least some ideas of individual property. 
And we beg our readers to observe that an 
invidious and reproachful use of the word 
* alms 9 is the only allusion made by this can- 
did expounder of our social system to the 
grand and comprehensive National Charity of 
nearly six miliums a-year, contributed by the 
richer to the relief of the poor. 

We will not insult the sense or feeling of 
oar readers by entering iilto any argument to 
prove that Christianity is no such code of bar- 
barism, nor the Scriptures such a mystical 
manual of plunder and disorganisation. We 
shall not stop to debate the theology of a 
chnreh of which John of Leyden and Jack 



Cade are the fathers ; but there are one or 
two practical points of their teaching on which 
it is our duty to say a few words. The first 
is, that, next to the propagation of Socialism, 
or, indeed, we should rather say, as a pro- 
minent feature of it, their greatest anxiety 
seems to insult and degrade the Church to 
which they belong, and to their personal posi- 
tions in which they owe by far the greater 
part of any effect they may produce. If Mr. 
Kingsley had really been a tailor, the style 
and sentiments of Alton Locke would have 
excited little surprise or even notice ; it is the 
strangeness and incongruity of the exhibition 
which creates by much the larger share of its 
attraction. 

'The things themselves are neither new nor 

rare— 
We wonder bow the mischief they came there.' 

It is only as falling from the pulpit and the 
professorial chair that such trash could make 
any impression — could excite even curiosity ; 
but no doubt curiosity and wonder are awak- 
ened by such a proem to a sermon as this :— 

( The notion of the Christian Church is asso- 
ciated in the minds of many with the notion of 
priestcraft and kingcraft, of the slavery of the 
intellect, persecution and tyranny ; and it would 
be ridiculous to deny that they have cause enough 
for connecting the thought or it with those fear- 
ful sins of man against man. The history of the 
Church in every age is full of sad tales of the sins 
of the clergy against the people.'— Sermon, p. 1. 

He thus admits, we see, the chargo to its 
fullest extent, and without suggesting any 
exception. All he can advance m the way of 
palliation is to ask whether 

'these tyrannies, persecutions, enslavements of 
the intellect — trucklings to the rich and powerful 
of the earth — were in accordance with the spirit 
of the Church, or were they contradictory to itf 

He asserts the latter; and then follows the 
passage we have already quoted, as to the 
duty of a Christian priest to preach liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, in the fullest and 
deepest meaning of those three great words. 
He goes on to say of the Clergy — 

( If you wish to know what the Church really 
is, you must put out of your heads what the 
Clergy of this time, or the Clergy of any other 

particular time, mny happen to say it is. 

Let the Clergy for the time being, or the laity 
either, be what they will — ay, let them be what 
they will — let them be as tyrannical, luxurious, 
bigoted, ignorant, careless as they may — those 
three great God-given facts — the Bible, Baptism, 
and the Supper of the Lord — will witness against 
them and wtaess (or the people?— p. 12. 
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And tbis denunciation of the Clergy is made, 
as we have said, without any limitation, any 
point of exception, unless, indeed, when at the 
close of the sermon he says there is 

* at least one man who has awakened from the 
luxurious and selfish dreams of his youth*— 

meaning, of course, not good Mr. Drew, who 
was sitting under him and wondering, as well 
he might, ' what manner of man he had got 
there, 1 but his own excellent sel£ Mn Charles 
Kingsley, jun., Rector of Eversley* 

After this exhibition of the opinions preached 
by Mr. Kingsley and edited with an eulogistic 
preface by Mr. Maurice, we may be excused 
from quoting the similar and hardly more 
scandalous libels against the Clergy and the 
Church which in their other works are put 
into the mouths of imaginary characters ; and 
all this, forsooth, under the insulting pretence 
of Christian charity. We feel justified in call- 
ing it a pretence, because we have a definition 
of real charity, which, eloquent and admirable 
as it is for all occasions, happens to afford a 
most opportune and striking contrast to that 
of the Rector of Eversley : — 

* Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, 1 am as sounding 
brass. Charity suffereth long and is kind. 
Charity envieth not Charity vaunteth not itself 
— is not puffed up— doth not behave itself un- 
seemly — is not easily provoked — thirtieth no evil 
—bcareih all things. 

The authority that we quote had also his 
three great words — not those of Mr. Kingsley's 
Republican gospel — the French Constitution 
— but ' faith, hope, and charity ; and,' he 
adds, 'the greatest of these is charity/ but 
not assuredly such sour and censorious charity 
as Mr. Kingsley deals in. To whom also, as 
we have got into texts, we beg leave to recom- 
mend a more accurate study of the admirable 
view that St Peter takes and inculcates of our 
social duties — that all should submit them- 
selves to the ordinances of governors — honour 
the King — love one another — that servants 
should be subject to masters — and that, being 

* free, liberty should not be used as a cloak for 
maliciousness. 1 — 1 Peter ii. 13-18. 

There is also another point which we cannot 
refrain from exposing to, as we expect, very 
general disapprobation — the irreverent fami- 
liarity with which this school affects to treat 
those divine and holy personages for whom all 
the rest of the world have certain conventional 
forms of respect For example — in Mr. Kings- 
ley's sermon wo find our Saviour introduced 



'• poor ytung man, the ton of a village girl, 



professing to be the Son of God— one with the 

Almighty Father of heaven and earth 

This strange man, going into one of the church** 
tf the country village in which he was brought 
up, asserts that the presence of the Lord is upon 
him to preach good news to the poor.' — p. 7. 

This is in imitation of Mr. Maurice, who 
tells us that — 

' A society arose in the days of PhUo which 
said it was the expansion and fulfilment of the 
polity, thfl beginnings of which are recorded ia 
the Hebrew histories. 1 -- Mor. and Metapk. Past*. 
sophy, p. 336. 

This ' society' 1 was Christianity, and ' the 
days of Phild 1 are a Mauricean version of the 
Christian era. 

Then he adds, — 

* A teacher who had lately become one of the 
officers of that society was accused,' &c &c . . . 
* that witness was stoned,' &c. 

Again:— 

* Another Jew, who was present at his death 
and took a part in it, shortly incurred the hatred 
of his countrymen by inviitng heathen citizens of 
Corinth, Ephesns, and Thesaalonica to become 
members of the society which had been commenced 
in Palestine,' &c. 

And again : — 



( Finally, an aged Galilean fisherman . 
saw a city descending out of heaven,' &c 



Our readers will appreciate both the taste 
and decorum of this mystical mode of invest- 
ing St Stephen, St Paul, and St John with 
the Socialist livery, in a work affecting to be a 
* History of Philosophy ;' and who, we wili 
ask, professing not merely Christianity but 
decency — who but one of the same school — 
would have taken the opportunity of a boat- 
race between two colleges in Cambridge to 
put into print such a phrai 



'that d****d Jesus'! (Alton Locke, IBS.) 

He makes, indeed, as he does with the incen- 
diary song, an awkward attempt to palliate this 
outrage by hinting that even his infidel tailor 
disapproved of it as * blasphemous' — an hypo- 
critical and futile excuse which — though the 
writer, as illogical as irreverent, may not see 
it — fixes the guilt of blasphemy on himself 
and not on the imaginary character to whom 
he has attributed the odious combination of 
words. 

It is a greater anomaly in our present state 
of society than any that these pretended re- 
formers have as yet produced, that the rah- 
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gfcra and morals of the country should be in 
any degree committed to such teachers ; but 
our more immediate concern with them is to 
awaken the minds of both the Government 
and the country to the additional proof which 
they afford of the variety and extent of the 
deceptions and exertions by which Socialism is 
propagated amongst us, and to warn them 
that this poisoned chalice with which England 
originally, we believe, disordered France, has 
been, since the February Revolution, returned 
to our own lips, with such additional strength 
and venom, that we fear, as we said at the 
outset, that the battle preparing between so- 
ciety and the Socialists in France concerns us 
as certainly as them — though, perhaps, somer 
what more remotely. The interval which we 
shall probably have between their experiment 
and our trial may, if well employed, save us ; 
although we cannot doubt that large masses 
of the people have been profoundly corrupted 
— not by such weak masters as Maurice and 
Kingsley, who reach but a short way down, 
but by thousands of deeper, more intelligible, 
and more practical organs of disaffection and 
sedition. Let us not flatter ourselves that, 
-while committees of foreigners, congregating 
in London, are agitating and disturbing to 
their inmost recesses all the nations of the 
Continent, the same sort of intrigue and influ- 
ence is not working, both directly and by con- 
tagion, on our own population. The fact is 
notorious and indubitable. 

This danger is clearly developed in the very 
able Report of Mr. Tremenheere, which, though 
especially concerning the mining districts, 
contains most valuable, and, we regret to add, 
most fearful information as to the disposition 
of the working classes in general. We ear- 
nestly recommend this Report to the considera- 
tion of all those who may be disposed to 
inform themselves accurately of the state of 
the country. We can only find room for one 
or two extracts, from which, however, our 
readers will easily infer how great the danger 
is, and how peculiarly culpable are the writings 
with which we have just occupied so much of 
their attention : — 

* There have been in all times a certain class 
of periodicals of a low grade circulating amongst 
the poor, conveying to their minds the worst 
doctrines and inspiring them with a distrust of 
the institutions or society and a feeling of en- 
mity against those above them. But the new 
feature in the present agitation is the extreme 
bitterness of its spirit and the violence of lan- 
guage against all classes but the lowest, its cru- 
sade against wealth [mammon], its advocacy of 
infidelity, and its open adoption of the principles 
of Socialism. . . • 

4 It would be unwise to treat lightly the possi- 
ble effect of writings of this character, especially 
at so many of them present themselves to the 

yOI» I«XIXIX. 19 



minds of the working classes with the claim of 
being exclusively their friends, and their only faith- 
fnl and sound advisers ; and are conducted with 
an ability quite capable of making them attrac- 
tive. Such appeals to the vride, the jealousy, the 
cupidity, the ill-feelings of human nature, find 
ready access to the minds and passions of the ill- 
informed, and to all who are suffering in any way 
either from the injustice of others, from misfor- 
tune, or from their own vices. ... A period of 
excitement might bring to light the fact that the 
poison had been widely and effectively disemi- 
nated. and the objects of its propagators attained 
in endangering the peace of society. 9 — pp. 29, 30. 

The mysterious and sudden but well-orga- 
nised attack on General Haynau at Barclay's 
brewery last year was a slight, but most signi- 
ficant, indication of foreign influence and disci- 
pline even amongst our own people, where no 
one d^rtoricould have suspected their existence ; 
and if the Great Exhibition has brought con- 
siderable masses of the continental nations 
into closer intercourse with ours, let us not he 
blind to the fact that we must accept together 
whatever of good or evil the contact may 
produce. The foreign revolutionists, to whom 
the present state of our law affords not merely 
a personal asylum, but the means of disturb- 
ing their native countries, do not content them- 
selves with that indulgence. They announce 
that their mission is the overthrow of all ex- 
isting Governments. ' La Voix du Proscrif 
— a journal published in London by Ledro- 
Rollin and his friends, RibeyroUes, ex-editor of 
the Reybrm* % and Delescluse, ev-Carnmissair* 
in the Department du Nord, all men of the 
highest consideration in their party — does not 
conceal the universality of their designs, After 
threatening their French antagonists with the 
vengeance of the ultimately irresistible Re- 
public — the Red one — it insultingly asks 
them — 

4 If by emigration you should happen to esoa^t 
the just severities of the Republic, where-^u 
what country, will you hide your guilty heads f 

This question, be it observed, i 
London, where the questioners 
an asylum, which they go on 
adversaries will, by the time th 
comes, have ceased to exist, for it 
that— 

4 1852 VERBA LA SUPPRESSION DEFINITIVE EI 
OBNERALE DBS TROPES.' 

* 1852 mil witness the final and general sup- 
pression o/Thrones ' — especially that of Eng- 
land, the present shelter of those who thus 
denounce and doom her. 'Europe 9 — it is 
added, becoming universally republican — 'will 
refuse these new emigrants refuge, and no 
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other resource will remain to them than Ame- 
rica? And this denunciation concludes with 
,a perversion of the Gospel worthy of Mr. 
Kingsley :— 

' The remnants of feudality and of usury [Mam- 
mon] shall vanish before the King-People— the 
King- Workman. The Sovereign-People, like the 
. Son of Man, has prophesied his own resur- 
sbction — 1852 will witness his ascension !' 

In the face of this menace, we venture to 
think that there is a body of good sense in 
this country, a rational as well as traditional 
attachment to our ancient political and social 
institutions, that, under the guidance of a 
wise, honest, and resolute Government, would 
be strong enough to resist, and, whether with 
or without an actual struggle, overcome the 
revolutionary movement. 

But what prospect have we of a wise and 
honest and resolute Government, willing and 
able to grapple with such a danger? Ay, 
there's the rub! With the anxious view 
which we take of our internal condition, it 
grieves us to be forced to admit, that not only 
have we little hope, but that our most im- 
mediate fear is from the Government itself. 
We will say nothing of its antecedents ; we 
will not reproach it with having promoted to 
high dignities in the Church and important 
offices in the State persons known — and, we 
believe, only known — for their connexion with 
the revolutionary party. We will not reca- 
pitulate instances of their successive surrender 
of every constitutional point that their demo- 
cratic allies have chosen to attack. We know 
that a weak Government, and, above all, one 
that owes its elevation to popular faction, is 
forced, as the price of precarious power, to 
follow out indiscreet and dangerous engage- 
ments, and to reward discreditable associates, 
to which and to whom their poverty and not 
their will assents. We are prepared to see 
such a Government living by shifts and ex- 
pedients ; but we confess that, after all we had 
aeen of their weakness and indiscretion, we did 
the example, the warning 
e menace ? — of the French 
Id rind the Ministers of a 
srvative, less anxious for 
iciple, than even the Mi- 
4 ublic of the Barricades ? 
Ever since the sudden and wild adoption of 
universal suffrage in France, and in spite of 
its unexpectedly innocuous and even salutary 
result in constituting an Assembly friends of 
order and property, the extension of the suf- 
frage has become more decidedly the object 
of the English republicans. It is the watch- 
word of all the Socialists, from the mystical 
Maurice down to the beastly incendiaries of 
Holy well-street and its purlieus, whose name 



is legion. But although the first operation of 
universal suffrage was so moderate, it ex- 
hibited its true character so soon and so 
strongly that the very Assembly to which it 
gave birth has found itself forced to amputate 
it to full one half of its extent; and the struggle 
that is now going on in France is less whether 
to have a President or a King, or who shall 
be either, than for the maintenance or repeal 
of the electoral law of the 31st of May ; that 
is the real question, to which all the others 
are, in truth, secondary ; and till we see whether 
universal suffrage wins the day — as nobody 
doubts that, if the sword does not intervene, 
it must — it is idle to conjecture what is in 
reserve for France and the world, and par- 
ticularly that portion of it which — like this 
country — is within the immediate reach of 
her influence. 

And it is at this moment— this awful mo- 
ment of doubt — while not monarchy only, but 
even republics, are trembling before an invad- 
ing democracy, that Lord John Russell has 
had the weakness, or the rashness, to announce 
— contrary, we conscientiously believe, to his 
own convictions— contrary, we know, to his 
own declarations when he proposed the Re- 
form Bill — contrary to his subsequent ' finality 9 
pledge — and contrary, in our view of the mat- 
ter, to his sworn duty as First Minister of the 
Crown — a new Revolution — his own strong 
and prophetic expression when declining, some 
years since, to submit to some extension of the 
suffrage, which he now volunteers to propose ! 
This fatal menace — fatal to the ministry if not 
executed — fatal to the monarchy if it is — was 
thrown out, as it is said, without the sanction 
of the Sovereign or the concert of his colleagues, 
for no better reason, and with no higher motive, 
than to help him through a paltry party scrape; 
to rally, on a pinching vote, a few Radicals 
back to his standard ; or, if he should fail in 
doing that, and be turned out of office, to leave 
behind him a mine to be at his future oppor- 
tunity exploded under the seats of his succes- 
sors. He did not tell us what his measure 
was to be. We cannot blame him — for we 
are convinced he did not know himself. It 
would depend on events. If he found that he 
was to be ousted, his measure would be formi- 
dable ; the mine that was to blow up his ene- 
mies would be full charged. If, however, as 
has happened, he should have to redeem his 
pledge as Minister, he would, and now probably 
will, endeavour to do it at the cheapest rate ; 
and he may, perhaps, try to conceal from the 
Queen and the country, and perhaps even from 
himself, the danger of his principle by the ap- 
parent tenuity and insignificance of his details. 
But again, that will depend on the aspect of 
parties at the particular moment when he is 
forced to take his ground — on the compromise 
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which he may then find it possible for him to 
make between his Radical and his constitu- 
tional supporters. 

If we are surprised that Lord John Russell's 
own experience has not taught him the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the democratic action, even 
as it now exists in the House of Commons, 
with the constitutional power of the Crown, 
we still more wonder that he does not see in 
the aspect of the party that he means to pro- 
pitiate that his attempt will only raise that 
difficulty into an absolute impossibility, and 
that any step which he may take in tha£ di- 
rection must tend to revolution. The last num- 
ber of the Westminster Review, the most 
accredited organ of a not inconsiderable sec- 
tion of his supporters, tells him this in plain 
and no complimentary language. First, it 
asserts that Lord John himself, though it ad- 
mits him to be 4 on the whole the most capa- 
ble of the Whig leaders', is already notoriously 
incompetent , 

to the arduous part of a' Minister of England. 
In Lord Grey's Government he received a subor- 
dinate appointment commensurate with his talent 
Before Sir Robert Peel the noble Lord was al- 
ways obliged to succumb ; on him he was glad to 
lean for support and guidance ; and from the blun- 
dering ana vacillation we have witnessed in the 
[late] session we are able to judge of the unaided 
strength as well of Lord John himself as of his 
immediate colleagues.' — W. R. cix. 

4 Boastful vanity' — * presumptuous claims' — 

* stubborn and supercilious spirit' — * imprudent 
and unstatesmanlike meddling' — 4 blind bigot- 
ry' — 'profound ignorance' — 'utter futility' — 
and * guilty temerity,' — are the qualities at- 
tributed to the godfather of the first Reform 
Bill — with possibly something of personal feel- 
ing, and which we therefore should not repeat, 
but for the important consequence they sug- 
gest — that even such a minister is not only 
endured but supported on the prospect of what 
he is expected to do for the cause of radical 
reform. The pretence of the present ministry 
to office 

* had become a by- word of scorn and reproach, 
and at length, when its exclusion and party anni- 
hilation seemed imminent, forth comes Lord 
John Russell with a promise of a New Reform 
Bill for the year 1852. u Keep me in office," he 
in effect says, '* till that time, and I will satisfy 
your longings by a large and liberal measure of 
reform." . . . The reformers of the House of 
Commons have yielded themselves up to that 
reasoning.' — lb. 

And it then proceeds to express more than 
suspicion of the sincerity of the ministers, and 
prophesies (as we have also suggested) that 
the measure of his reform will be in exact pro- 
portion to the danger of being displaced — if 
the danifVer be great he will be desperate — if 
small me will endeavour to evade the pledge. 



We are then led, and we hope Lord John 
may be ted, to consider what measure will be 
large and liberal enough to 'satisfy those long- 
ings? Of course our contemporary does not 
venture to work out the whole problem — but 
he has the candour to state the two most im- 
mediate improvements to which he and his 
{>arty — or, as he calls it, the country— 
ook: — 

4 When the House of Commons shall become, 
as we anticipate it soon musty the complete and 
accurate expression of the national will, the next 
step of our history becomes inevitable. The nar- 
row interests of the nobles as represented by the 
House of Peers will be found directly opposed 
to those of the country at large. If this difference 
of interests should induce the peers to exercise 
obstinately the veto which the constitution gives 
them upon the deliberations of the Legislature 
[scil. the Commons']^ steps will be immediately 
taken to deprive them of tnis obnoxious privilege. 
Just as the two houses were able to silence for 
ever the veto of the King, and reduce it to an 
empty form — so will the predominant power of 
the Commons extinguish this obstructive prero- 
gative of the peers.' — lb. 

We do not quote this passage for either its 
reasoning or its history — it is manifestly very 
deficient in both. It admits the constitution- 
ality of a power that it proposes to destroy, 
and talks, of the regal veto as an empty form, 
it being in fact and in the writer's own view 
no form at all — but, if he will, an empty 
right — never of late exercised in that form. 
He himself elsewhere admits that both those 
veto* really, though covertly, existed — that of 
the Lords being preliminarily exercised in the 
House of Commons, and that of the Crown in 
both Lords and Commons ; so that direct col- 
lisions between the three great powers of the 
state were either avoided or mitigated : but if 
the House of Commons is to be a full, com- 
plete, and entirely independent expression of 
the will of the People, it is evident that, if we 
are to have anything like the British Consti- 
tution, the Lords and the Crown must also be 
called upon to exercise their equally indepen- 
dent authority. But we only notice this to 
show the inconsistency of the writer's views 
and statements, for in point of fact we entirely 
agree with him that, whenever the House of 
Commons shall be what the writer under- 
stands by * the complete expression of the na- 
tional will,' the deliberative and legislative 
veto of either the Lords or the Crown will be- 
come — not an empty form, but — a nonexist- 
ence, and the Crown and the Peerage will 
become as nonexistent as their veto. 

Lord John Russell may learn the same 
lesson from humbler but more popular teachers 
than his friends in the * Westminster Review.' 
* The People's Almanack for 1852' is already 

Sublished, with a prefatory notice of Lord 
ohn'a promised reform : — 
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• « Lord John Russell has Intimated his intention 
of amending his Reform Bill. If be brings in a 
complete measure, it will be the doty of the peo- 
ple to support him ; as without such support he 
cannot cany it in the present House, and in the 
frea of the aristocracy. If the measure is not 
complete if it does not carry with it full justice 
to the industrious classes — it will then be the 
duty of the veople to insist upon a more tho- 
rough bill. Ii the people are true to themselves, 
we shall have, in our next year's Almanack, to 
record the triumph of— reform in our represen- 
tative system. That will be the first step in 
bringing about reform in Church and State. 1 - 
The People's Almanack for 1852. 

And in a popular and extensively circulated 
newspaper of the Reform party we find still 
plainer speaking : — 

* Lord John Russell said last session [in an- 
nouncing his measure] that, " whatever extension 
of the suffrage was given must be compatible 
with the existence of an hereditary monarchy, an 
hereditary aristocracy, and the Established 
Church.'' Now, as for the hereditary monarchy, 
we say nothing ; but this we do say and know, 
that, if universal suffrage became the law of the 
land, the hereditary aristocracy would be swept 
awau, and the Church Establishment would be 
annihilated:— Reynolds's Newspaper, 21 Sept 
1851. 

And we find in another weekly periodical, one 
of the most respectable of its class, called * The 
Workman's Friend and Family Instructor/ a 
form of petition which it proposes should be 
universally signed (altering one point to the 
taste of the locality) and presented to the 
House of Commons at the opening of the en- 
tttng session :— 

4 Humbly showeth, • 

' That it has been announced by the First Lord 
of the Treasury, that it is the intention of the 
Government, this session, to bring in a bill for 
the Extension of the Franchise ; . . . . 

i of your Petitioners — after 
in the breast of the nation 
•Household Suffrage, UnU 
case may be — will greatly 
y of non-electors, and be- 
ist and discontent, which 
i the safety of society ; 
iuM jvur a vununers trust that this, their 
claim for justice, will receive that due considera- 
tion which the fairness of the demand and the 
promise of her Majesty's Prime Minister lead 
them to expect'— Vol. vii. No. 90, Sept, 1851. 

Thus, then, ' Her Majesty's Prime Minister' 
is put forward as the instigator of a new * Re- 
volution,' by which the * hereditary aristocracy 
and Church Establishment are to be swept 
•way] and the ' hereditary monarchy' is a 
matter for future consideration when the other 
two institutions have been ' annihilated. 1 

This, then, is what Lord John Russell — and 
we go even higher — this is what the Queen 
has to look to from the introduction of a 



'New Reform Bill. 9 Its details will be of 
little other importance than the hastening or 
delaying the catastrophe. It, in the present 
state of the world, the Minister of the Crown 
— who is already unable to manage the popu- 
lar constituencies — shall propose any extenriom 
of the suffrage^ we believe that it will be 
fatal and irretrievable move down what M. 
Guizot has justly characterized as the indina 
of democracy — or, in other words, towards the 
experiment of a British republic 

We have already stated strongly our points 
of hope and resistance ; they are powerful, bat 
they will be weak, and, at all events, ineffec- 
tual, if the authority and influence of the 
Crown be thrown into the adverse scale. 
There will be found, no doubt, some brave old 
English spirits who will still hope against hope, 
and endeavour to protect the Crown even 
against itself; but the majority of even the 
well-wishers of monarchy will not be very for- 
ward to incur the trouble, the risk, and the ri- 
dicule of being more royalist than the Sove- 
reign herself. If her Majesty sees her own 
interest and that of her son and her family in 
the same light that we — and, we presume, the 
majority of mankind — do, and shall forbid her 
ministers to begin a Revolution, the end of 
which it is fearful to look at, yet hardly pos- 
sible to doubt — if, we say, the august Mother 
of the Prince of Wales shall take her stand 
against any further encroachment of demo- 
cracy on the Constitution — the country, we have 
no doubt, would stand gladly and gallantly by 
her. But if a ministry, in the desperation of 
either spite or weakness, shall be permitted to 
abuse the name and influence of the Crown 
to forward revolutionary reform, God help all 
— prince or people — who have anything to 
lose by a Republic ! 



Erratum in our last Number. 

The account we gave of the affair at St Phi- 
lip's, Birmingham, in our last number was, as we 
stated, derived from the ' Ecclesiologiet' of June* 
The dates not having been there given, we sup- 
posed that they were very recent, bat we find 
from the original correspondence since published 
that the Bishop of Worcester's decision was de- 
livered on the 30th of last November, and there* 
fore not, as we had been led to suppose, subse- 
quently to the address of the Prelates from 
Lambeth. We must add that we have bees 
surprised to find ourselves misunderstood on a 
more important point We were at paios to 
guard ourselves against being supposed w im- 
pute Puseyism either to the Rector of St 
Philip's or to his Diocesan ; and are at 4 lose to 
conceive how our language should hare been 
misunderstood* — we referred exclusively to one 
special innovation; which we are glad to hear 
has been now abandoned. 
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IMPORT ANT INFOR MATION. 

Tn consequence of the numerous Spurious and highly pernicious 
Imitations of "Rowland's Macassar Oil," "Kalydor," and 
u Odonto," now in circulation in the United States, A. Rowland 
& Sons, of London, beg to announce that every Article of theirs sent to 
the United States bears a small Label with the names of EITHER 
ONE of their two appointed Agents, as follows : 

"MR. QEO. D. PHELPS (0»lf AgnU) NEW YORK;" 

OR 

"MESSRS. C. F. BRAY fr CO. (Onl 9 JfftnU) BOSTON." 
ALL WITHOUT ARE FRAUDULENT OOUNTE RFEIT8 I ! I 

ELEGANT TOILET KEQU1SITES. 

EACH OF INFALLIBLE ATTRIBUTES. 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 

The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation of its purely exotic material*, 
have rendered it justly renowned throughout the world for its remarkable virtues in nourishingr* 
preserving, and beautifying the HUMAN HArR. It insinuates its t 

pores of the head, nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cie<w^ «i 
from Scurf and Dandrifl, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of human life. Its operation in 
eases of baldness is peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other remedies 
have been tried in vain, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL has superseded the ornaments of art, 
of art, by effecting a complete restoration of beautiful Hair. In the growth ol Whiskers, 
Eyebrows, and Mustachios, it is also unfailing in its stimulative operation. For 
Children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, and 
rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. A small pamphlet accompanies each bottle of 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, wherein important hints and advice will be found on the 
Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on its preservation and beauty through the several stages 
of human life. Its invaluable properties have obtained the especial patronage of the QUEEN, the 
COURT, and the whole of the ROYAL FAMILY of Great Britain, and of every COURT of the 
civilized world. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. 

An Oriental Balsamic Preparation, perfectly free from all mineral or metallic admixture. It is 
distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, and soothing effects on the Skin ; while by its 
action on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it expels all impurities from the surface, allays 
every tendency to inflammation, and thus effectually dissipates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, 
freckles, discolorations, and other cutaneous visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts to the 
cheek, and the softness and delicacy which it induces on the hands and arms, render it indis- 
pensable to every toilet. 

Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay all irritation and tenderness of the skin, and render 
it soft, smooth, and pleasant. 

It is invaluable as a renovating and refreshing wash during the heat and dust of summer ; and 
in cases of sun-burn, stings of insects, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have long rM 
extensively been acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing properties have obtained its 
exclusive selection by Her Majesty the Queen, the Court, and the Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and the several Courts of Europe, together with the " elite" of the Aristocracy, from 
the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTRIFICE. 

A white powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche" Ingredients of the Oriental 
Herbal, of inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, 
and in giving sweetness and perfume to the Breath. It extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the 
Teeth, and insures a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface. Its Antiseptic and 
Anti- Scorbutic Properties exercise a highly beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the 
further progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Gums, and cause them 
to assume the brightness and color indicative of perfect soundness ; while, by confirming 
their adhesion to the Teeth, they give unlimited enjoyment and fresh zest to appetite, by 
perpetuating effective and comple^Lmastication. 

The Proprietors of this DentlMfee pledge themselves that its efficacy in preserving and 
embellishing the Teeth far surpasses anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public, and has, 
in consequence, obtained its selection by Her Majesty the Queen, the Court and Royal Family 
of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe. 

The Genuine articles are sold by every respectable Perfumer and Chemist throughout the 
United States. - K 

.-■ V 
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